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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THX 


U  SECOND  EDITION, 


am 


?  A  NEW  Edition  of  the  Translation  of  Juvenal 

being  called  for,  I  have  yielded  to  the  wishes  of 
my  friendS)  who  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
it  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  publick  in  this 
form,  than  in  any  other. 

I  cannot,  however,  permit  the  present  edition 
to  go  forth,  without  expressing  my  grateful  sense 
of  the  kindness  with  which  the  former  was  re- 
ceived ;  and  for  which  I  have  here  made  the  only 
return  in  my  power,  by  carefully  revising  the 
text  and  notes,  and  introducing  such  alterations  as 
appeared  to  be  required.  On  a  comparative  view, 
few  variations  of  the  sense  will  be  discovered  ;  for 
such  was  the  patient  industry  exercised,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  represent  the  genuine  meaning  of 
the  original,  that  subsequent  examinations  have 
either  led  to  the  same  results,  or  left  a  doubt  on 
my  mind  whether  the  changes  now  introduced, 
will  be  considered  as  real  improvements. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

But,  although  the  sense  of  the  author  might 
not  be  often  perverted,  more  than  sufficient  re- 
mained to  justify  the  severest  scrutiny.  Many 
passages  were  difiusely  rendered »  and  not  a  small 
number  of  lines  feebly,  or  inharmoniously  con- 
structed: I  have  endeavoured  to  strengthen  the 
one,  and  to  compress  the  other.  I  have  also, 
though  not  equally  convinced  of  the  evil,  nor 
equally  solicitous  to  remedy  it,  removed  a  few 
rhymes^  which  were  said  to  give  oflence  to  nicer 
ears. 

The  notes,  to  which  a  variety  of  additions  have 
been  made^  are  rendered  somewhat  more  accessible 
to  the  English  reader,  by  occasional  traulationfi : 
a  version  of  the  sixteenth  Satire  is  given;  and  the 
whole  is  closed  by  an  Index  of  Names,  as  a  slight 
help  to  the  memory. 

I  dare  not  flatter  myself  with  the  expectation 
of  future  opportunities  of  revision  ;  nor  am  I^ 
indeed,  persuaded  that^  if  such  shoidd  occur,  they 
could  be  used  to  much  advantage.  The  business 
of  improvement  must  somewhere  cease,  and  per* 
haps  too  much  has  been  already  sacri&oed  to  mi- 
nute accuracy.  However  this  be,  I  have  now  done 
every  thing  in  my  power — 

■  tr^v-fot  fuu  xeJfj  aXX*  hf/M^ 

Versions  of  more  spirit  and  beauty  may  be  readily 
found,  but  the  reader  must  indulge  me  in  thinking 
that  one  constructed  with  more  anxious  attention 
to  render  him  fully  acquainted  with  the  author,  as 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


well  as  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  age  in 
which  he  wrote,  will  not  be  discovered  with  equal 
facility.  What  other  times  may  produce,  they 
must  appreciate:  but,  to  adopt  the  language  of 
an  approved  scholar, 

**  Ultimus  hie  ^o  sura,  sed  quam  bene,  quam  male^  nolo 
*f  Dicere,  qui  de  ine  judicet,  alter  erit," 


June  5th,  1806. 


INtRODUCTION. 


SE 


1  AM  about  to  enter  on  a  vety  uninteresting  sub- 
ject: but  all  my  friends  tell  me  that  it  is  necessary 
to  account  for  the  long  delay  of  the  following 
Work  ;  and  I  can  only  do  it  by  adverting  to  the 
circumstances  of  my  life.  Will  this  be  accepted 
as  an  apology  ? 

I  know  but  little  of  my  family,  and  that  little  is 
not  very  precise  :  My  great-grandfather  (the  most 
remote  of  it,  that  I  ever  recollect  to  have  heard 
mentioned)  possessed  considerable  property  at 
Halsworth,  a  parish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ash* 
burton ;  but  whether  acquired  or  inherited^  I  never 
thought  of  asking,  and  do  not  know.* 

He  was  probably  a  native  of  Devonshire,  for 
there  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  ;  spent  them 
too,  in  some  sort  of  consideration,  for  Mr-  T.  (a 
very  respectable  surgeon  of  Ashburton)  loved  to 
repeat  to  me,  when  I  first  grew  into  notice,  that  he 
had  frequently  hunted  with  his  hounds. 

My  grandfather  was  on  ill  terms  with  him :  I 
believe,  not  without  sufficient  reason^  for  he  was 
extravagant  and  dissipated.  My  father  never  men- 
tioned his  name,  but  my  mother  would  sometimes 
tell  me  that  he  had  ruined  the  family.    That  he 

*  I  have,  however^  some  faint  notion  of  hearing  my  mother 
say,  that  he,  or  his  father,  had  been  a  China  merchant  in  London. 
By  China  merchant,  I  always  understood,  and  so  perhaps  did  she, 
a  dealer  in  China-ware:  it  might  be  something  more. 
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spent  much,  I  know ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
I  that  his  undntiful  conduct  occasioned  my  great- 

grandfather   to.  becpeath  a  considerable  part  of 
his  property  from  him. 

My  father,  I  fear,  revenged  in  some  measure  the 
cause  of  my  great-grandfather.  He  was,  as  I  have 
heard  my  mother  say,  *'  a  very  wild  young  man, 
who  could  be  kept  to  nothing.*'  He  was  sent  to 
the  grammar-scbooL  at  Exeter ;.  from,  which  hi 
made  his  escape^  and  entered  on  boavd  a  maa  o£ 
war.  He  was,  soon  reclaimed  from  thi^.  situation 
by  my  grandfather,  ^nd  left  bi^  school  a  second 
time,  to  wander  in  some  vagabond  society.*  He 
was  now  probably  given  up ;  for  he  was,,  on  his. 
return  from  this  notable  adxenturct.  neduced  to 
article  himself  to  a.plumber  and  glazier,,  with  whamr 
he  luckily  staid  long  enough  to  learn  the  business.. 
I  suppose  his  father  was  now  dead.,  for  he  became 
possessed  of  two  s;nall  estates,,  married' my  motheriir 
(the  daughter  of  a.  carpenter  at  Ashburton,)  andr 
tnought  himself  rich  enough  to  set  up  for  himselfi; 
which, he  did,  with^some  credit,  at  South  Molten. 
Why  he  chose  to  fix  there^  1  never  inquired;  b.iA 
I  learned  from  my  mother^  that,  after  a  residence 
of  four  or  five  years,  he  was  again  thoughtlesai 
enough  to  engage  in  a  dangerous  froUcJc,  which  drov« 
him  once  more  to  sea:  this,  wasi  an  attempt  to 
excite  a  riot  in.a  Methodist  chapel ;  for  which  his 
Qompanions  were  prosecuted,  and  be  fled«.  as  I  ha(ve 
mentioned. 

My  father  was  a  good  seaman,  and  was^soonimade. 
second  in  command  in  the  Lyon,,  a  large  armed 
transport  in  the  service  of  government :  while  my 

*  Hehsd^one  wltb  BamfyMeMoomC&Few,  then  an^old  mani. 
t  Her  maiden  name  was  EUsabeth  Caii>«   My  father's  ^)bristiaik 
name  was  Edward. 


iirrffGnouoTfcm'*  uy 


xMtkef  i^Ain  with'  chiM  of  nhey  retormd  t(y  ber 
natm  place,  AfiAlbnitbii^  wlvdre  1  was*  bonr,'  in 
Aprii^/  17  56.' 

Tb^  rdM>woe9  of  my  mtodidr  Were  very  scant!;^. 
Tbiey  ar6»'  from*  the  f eirt  of  three  or  four  sawdl' 
field^^hich  yieft  Thmmniei  unsold.  With' these, 
hdwe^ei^,  e^  did  what  ^hef  cottld  Tor  me ;  mA  a!^ 
^DOiK  9$  if  \tas  old  enoufgh  to  be  trusted  out  of  he^ 
sight,  sent  me  to  a  ^hoolmistress  of  the  nsftne  of 
l^swret,  (torn  ^bom  I  learned  in  doe  time  to  read. 
I  CcAmot  boast  much  of  my  acquisitions  at  tbiv 
85ht)0t ;  they  consisted!  merely  of  the  contents  of 
tbcr ''  Ghilds  Spelling  Book :'*  l^utfrom  my  mo- 
ther^ who  Ikid  stored  up  the  literature  of  a  dountry 
toWn,  ^hich,  about  half  a  century  ago,  amounted 
tiivlktle  niordthatf  Wfitft  wasr  disseminated  by  itine- 
#atit  batlad^^gers;  or  rather,  readers^  I  had  ac»' 
qdir^ed  muth  duriotis  knowledge  oPGatskin,  and 
dke  Golden  Bull,  and  the  Bloody  Gardener,  and 
lilata^otheii  kitnories  eHqually  iti^tractive  andamufH 

Myfafthbfrdturned  from  ^ea^  in  1764.  He  had^ 
been- at  tlfe^  ^iege  of  the  Havannah ;  and  though  he^ 
received  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  for  prize 
moriey,  and  his  wages  were  considerable ;  yet,  as 
be  hiad  ndt  acquired  any  strict  habits  of  economy^ 
htr brought  home  but  a  trifling  sum.  The  little 
j^ivopeny  yet  left  wafs  therefore  turned  into  money ; 
a  tiiflb  oiore  was  got  by  agreeing  to  renounce  all 
fotui^e  pretensions  to  an  estate  at  Totness  ;*  and 
with  this  my  father  set  up^  a- second' time  as  a  gla- 
Mer  and  house  painter.  V  was  now  about  eight 
yeifttp  old,  and  was  put  to  the  freeschool,  (kept  by 

'  This  ^wara>  lot  of  houses,  wUchr  bad'  been  thbttghtlesaljr  suf« 
fered  to  fall  iiUo  decay,  and  of  which  the  rents  had  been  so  long 
unclaimed,  that  they  could  not  now  be  recovered,  unles^  by  an 
•xpeiteiv^  litigation. 

as 
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Hugh  Smerdon»)  to  learn  to  read,  and  write  ind 
cipher.    Here  I  continued  about  three  years,  mak- 
ing a   most  ivretched  progress,  when  my  father 
fell  sick  and  died.    He  had  not  acquired  wisdom 
from  his  misfortunes,  but  continued  wasting  his 
time  in  unprofitable  pursuits,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  his  business;  He  loved  drink  for  the  sake 
of  society,  and  to  this  love  he  fell  a  martyr ;  dying 
of  a  decayed  and  ruined  constitution  before  he  was 
forty.    The  town's-people  thought  him  a  shrewd 
and  sensible  man,  and  regretted  his  death.    As  for 
me,  I  never  greatly  loved  him ;  I  had  not  grown 
up  with  him  ;  and  he  was  too  prone  to  repulse  my 
little  advances  to  familiarity,  with   coldness,   or 
anger.    He  had  certainly  some  reason  to  be  dis- 
pleased with  me,  for  I  learned  little  at  school,  and 
nothing  at  home,  though  he  would  now  and  then 
attempt  to  give  me  some  insight  into  his  business. 
As  impressions  of  any  kind  are  not  very  strong  at 
the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  I  did  not  long  feel  his 
loss ;  nor  was  it  a  subject  of  much  sorrow  to  me, 
that  my  mother  wisis  doubtful  of  her  ability  to  con- 
tinue me  at  school,  though  I  had  by  this  time  ac- 
quired a  love  for  reading. 

I  never  knew  in  what  circumstances  my  mother 
was  left :  most  probably  they  were  inadequate  to 
her  support,  without  some  kind  of  exertion,  espe- 
cially as  she  was  now  burthened  with  a  second 
child  about  six  or  eight  months  old.  Unfortu- 
nately she  determined  to  prosecute  my  father's 
business  ;  for  which  purpose  she  engaged  a  couple 
of  journeymen,  who,  finding  her  ignorant  of  every 
part  of  it,  wasted  her  property,  and  embezzled  her 
money.  What  the  consequence  of  this  double 
fraud  would  have  been,  there  was  no  opportunity 
of  knowing,  as,  in  somewhat  less  than  a  twelve- 
month, my  poor  mother  followed  my  father  to  the 
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grave.  She  was  an  excellent  woman,  bore  my  fa* 
ther*s  infirmities  with  patience  and  good  humour, 
loved  her  children  dearly,  and  died  at  last,  ex- 
hausted with  anxiety  and  grief  more  on  their  account 
than  on  her  own. 

I  was  not  quite  thirteen  when  this  happened ; 
my  little  brother  was  hardly  two  ;  and  we  had  not 
a  relation  nor  a  friend  in  the  world.  Every  thing 
that  was  left,  was  seized  by  a  person  of  the  name 

of  C ,  for  money  advanced  to  my  mother.    It 

may  be  supposed  that  I  could  not  dispute  the  justice 
of  his  claims;  and  as  no  one  else  interfered,  he 
was  suffered  to  do  as  he  liked.     My  little  brother 

Y  was  sent  to  the  alms-house,  whither  his  nurse  fol- 
I  lowed  him  out  of  pure  affection  ;   and  I  was  taken 

Y  to  the  house  of  the  person  I  have  just  mentioned, 
vwho  was  also  my  godfather.  Respect  for  the  opi- 
nion of  the  town  (which,  whether  correct  or  not, 
was,  that  he  had  repaid  himself  by  the  sale  of  my 
mother's  effects)  induced  him  to  send  me  again  to 
school,  where  I  was  more  diligent  than  before,  and 
more  successful.  I  grew  fond  of  arithmetic k,  and 
my  master  began  to  distinguish  me:  but  these 
eolden  days  were  over  in  less  than  three  months. 

C sickened  at  the  expense  ;  and,  as  the  people 

were  now  indifferent  to  my  fate,  he  looked  round 
for  an  opportunity  of  ridding  himself  of  a  useless 
charge.  He  had  previously  attempted  to  engage 
me  in  the  drudgery  of  husbandry.  I  drove  the 
plough  for  one  day  to  gratify  him,  but  I  left  it  with 
a  firm  resolution  to  do  so  no  more,  and  in  despite 
of  his  threats  and  promises,  adhered  to  my  deter- 
mination. In  this,  I  was  guided  no  less  by  neces* 
sity  than  will.  During  my  father's  life,  in  attempt- 
ing to  clamber  up  a  table,  I  had  fallen  backward, 
and  had  drawn  it  after  me :  its  edge  fell  upon  my 
breast,  and  I  never  recovered  the  effects  of  the 


Mow ;  of  ^hi(5h  i  ^wai  made  extcemdy  aonsMe  jQft 
Miy  eKtraordiiiary  exerdop.  Pl^iu^ing,  Aherefinrc, 
wma  out  of  the  questioa,  and,  at  I  ibave  alcstdy  Mid, 
I  uUeriy  refused  to  follow  it 

As  I  could  write  and  cipher,  {at  the  f>hraac  it,) 
C  ■  'next  thought  of  sending  <i^e  U>  i^evfonnd- 
land,  to  assist  in  a  store4iou6c.  For  >thit  .purposie 
lie  negotiated  with  a  Mr.  Holdfiwordiy  /of  I>aflt- 
nioutfa,  who  agreed  4o  fit  -me  ovt.  I  left  Athbor- 
ton  with  littie  eicpeotacion  of  ^seeing  it  again,  aad 
indeed  with  tijttjLe  care,  and  rode  with  my  fiodfaditf  r 
to  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Holdswiortb^r.  Oa  fleeing^ 
me,  this  great  va-Au  obser-yed  with  a  lodk  of  pity  and 
contempt,  that  I  was  'Uoo -tmall,^'  and  sent  jae 
away  sufficieully  mortified.  I  expected  Ao  he  very 
iil  Teceiyed  by  nay  godfatheri  biut  he  said  nothiBg. 
M^  did  not  hoyrever  chooee  to  |taice  me  back  faiBi<v 
«e4:f,  but  sent  me  in  the  pas8age4¥)at  to  Totnest, 
from  whence  I  was  to  walk  ho|ne.  On  die  paSjSage, 
the  biOat  was  driven  by  a  midnight  storm  on  ihe 
rocks,  and  I  escaped  with  liiie  almost  by  miracle. 

My  godfather  had  now  humbler  viewa  for  me, 
and  I  had  little  heart  to  resist  any  ^hii^;.  He  pro- 
posed  to  6end  me  on  board  one  of  the  Torbay  fishr 
mg  boats;  I  ventured,  however,  to  remonstrate 
against  this,  ^nd  the  matter  was  compromised  by 
my  consenting  to  gp  oil  board  a  coaster.  A  coaster 
wa6  speedily  found  for  me  at  firixham,  and  thither 
I  went  when  little  more  than  thirteen. 

My  master,  whose  pame  was  Full,  though  a  grofs 
and  ignorant^  was  not  an  tiUnatured,  man  ;  at  least, 
not  to  me :  and  my  mistress  u^ed  me  with  unvary- 
ing kindness  ;  moved  perhaps  by  my  weakness  aixd 
tender  years,  in  return,  |  did  what  I  covi4  to 
requite  her,  and  my  good  will  wqs  not  ovisclook;^ 

Our  vessel  was  not  v<ery  large,  nor  our  cicw  very 
numerous.  On  ordinary  occationsy  such  ^sehoit 


/« 
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ti;ip«  t9  ^Tt990Utht  Plymoutbi  icQ.  it  consisted 
c^jr  nf  my  iRWt^i^  W  s^jj^pr^nticie  neftrly  pi^t  of  his 
tm^f  ^d  myself;  i^heq  w«  had  to  go  further^  to 
Portsmouth  tbr  example,  aa  additional  hand  was, 
hired  far  the  v^oyage* 
Jm  thi%  ¥f ssel  (the  Two  Brothers)  I  continued 

[/  nearly  a  twelvpmonth ;  and  here  I  got  acquainted 
J  'w$h  nauliji;?!  bsr^f^i  and  cpntr^pted  a  love  fof  the 
I  8fS8^  which  a  ^9p^  ^f  thirty  years  ha3  hut  little 
I  diminlshfd. 
^     It  will  b^  ^es^ily  conceiyed  that  my  life  \|ra8  a  life 
of  hardship.    I  was  not  only  a   ''  shipboy  on  the 
high  andigiddy  ipa&t/*  hut  also  in  the  cabin,  where 
every  o^enial  offipe  &U  to  my  lot :  yet  if  I  was  rest- 
less and  discoQ^fifted,  I  can  safely  say,  it  was  not 
so  much  on  account  of  this,  as  of  my  being  pre- 
cluded from  all  poi^sibility  of  r.eading ;  as  my  mas- 
ter did  P^  possess,  por  do  I  recollect  seeing  during 
the  whale  Cime  0f  my  ^ixode  with  him,  a  single 
book  of  any  description,  except  the  Coastii\g  Pilot. 
As  my  lot  seeioaed  lo  be  cast,  however,  1  was  not 
neigl^enjt  ip  se^Jcing  sujch  iniibarmajtipn  as  promised 
to  he  ^useful ;  and  I  therefore  freqpented,  at  my 
leisur.e  hours^  such  vessels  as  dropt  intp  Torbay. 
On  attempting  to  get  on  board  one  of  these,  which 
I  did  ait  midmeht,  I  missed  Uky  footing,  and  fell 
into  the  sea.  Tne  floating  away  of  Dhe  boat  alarmed 
the  man  oipi  deckn  who  cameto  the  ship's  side  just 
in  time  to  jiee  me  sinjic.    He  inunediatefy  threw  out 
veral  rotpea,  one  of  which  prpYif^entially  (for  I 
was  «i«ioon«cto«is  of  it)  ifotangled  itself  about  me^ 
and  I  was  drawn  up  to  the  surface,,  till  a  boat  could 
he  .got  rouncj.    The  nsual  methods  were  taken  to 
.  i«co¥er  jne^  and  I  a^foke  in  hed  the  next  mom- 
I  ifig,  remembering  noOhing  but  the  borrour  I  felt, 
\  when  1  first  found  myself  unable  to  cry  out  for 
^assist^cp. 
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This  was  not  my  only  escape,  but  I  forbear  to  \ 
speak  of  them.    An  escape  of  another  kind  was  f^ 
now  preparing  for  me,  which  deserves  all  my  no- 
tice, as  it  was  decisive  of  my  future  fate. 

On  Christmas  day  (I77Q)  I  was  surprised  by  a 
message  from  my  godfather,  saying  that  he  had 
sent  a  man  and  horse  to  bring  me  to  Ashburton  ; 
and  desiring  me  to  set  out  without  delay.  My 
master,  as  well  as  myself,  supposed  it  was  to  spend 
the  holidays  there;  and  he  therefore  made  no 
objection  to  my  going.  We  were,  however,  both 
mistaken. 

Since  I  had  lived  at  Brixham,  I  had  broken  off 
all  connexion  with  Ashburton.  I  had  no  relation 
there  but  my  poor  brother,*  who  was  yet  too  young 
for  any  kind  of  correspondence ;  and  the  conduct 
of  my  godfather  towards  me,  did  not  intitle  him  to 
any  portion  of  my  gratitude^  or  kind  remembrance. 
I  lived  therefore  in  a  sort  of  sullen  independence 
on  all  I  had  formerly  known,  and  thought  without 
regret  of  being  abandoned  by  every  one  to  my 
fate.  But  I  had  not  been  overlooked.  The  women 
of  Brixham,  who  travelled  to  Ashburton  twice  a 
week  with  fish,  and  who  had  known  my  parents, 

I! 

^  Of  my  brother  here  introduced  for  the  last  time,  I  must  yet 
say  a  few  words.    He  was  literally. 

The  child  of  misery  baptized  in  tears ; 

and  the  short  passage  of  his  life  did  not  belie  the  melancholy  pre- 
sage of  his  infancy.  When  he  was  seven  years  old,  the  parish 
bound  him  out  to  a  husbandman  of  the  name  of  Leman,  with 
whom  he  endured  incredible  hardships,  which  I  had  it  not  in  my 
power  to  alleviate.  At  nine  years  of  age  he  broke  his  thigh,  and  I 
took  that  opportunity  to  teach  him  to  read  and  write.  When  my 
own  situation  was  improved,  I  persuaded  him  to  try  the  sea ;  he 
did  so,  and  was  taken  on  board  the  Egmont,  on  condition  that  his 
master  should  receive  his  wages.  The  time  was  now  fast  approach- 
ing when  I  could  serve  him,  but  he  was  doomed  to  know  no  fa- 
vourable change  of  fortune :  he  fell  sick;  and  died  at  Cork. 
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Idid  net  see  me  without  kind  concern,  running 
I  about  the  beach  in  a  ragged  jacket  and  trousers. 
J  They  mentioned  this  to  the  people  of  AshburtOM,  . 
and  never  without  commiserating  my  change  of 
condition.  This  tale  often  repeated,  awakened  at 
length  the  pity  of  their  auditors,  and,  as  the  next 
step,  their  resentment  against  the  man  who  had 
reduced  me  to  such  a  state  of  wretchedness.  In  a 
large  town,  this  would  have  had  little  effect,  but  in 
a  place  like  Ashburton,  where  every  report  spee- 
dily becomes  the  common  property  of  all  the  inha- 
bitants, it  raised  a  murmur  which  my  godfather 
found  himself  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  en- 
counter: he  therefore  determined  to  recall  me-; 
which  he  could  easily  do,  as  I  wanted  some  months 
of  fourteen,  and  consequently  was  not  yet  hound. 

All  this,  I  learned  on  my  arrival ;  and  my  heart, 
which  had  been  cruelly  shut  up,  now  opened  to 
kinder  sentiments,  and  fairer  views. 

After  the  holidays  I  returned  to  my  darling 
pursuit,  arithmetick :  my  progress  was  now  so 
rapid,  that  in  a  few  months  I  was  at  the  head  of 
the  school,  and  qualified  to  assist  my  master  (Mr. 
£•  Furlong)  on  any  extraordinary  emergency.  As 
he  usually  gave  me  a  trifle  on  those  occasions,  it 
'  raised  a  thought  in  me,  that  by  engaging  with  him 
as  a  regular  assistant,  and  undertaking  the  instruct 
tion  of  a  few  evening  scholars,  I  might,  with  a  little 
additional  aid,  be  enabled  to  support  my  self.  God 
knows,  my  ideas  of  support  at  this  time  were  of 
no  very  extravagant  nature.  I  had,  besides,  ano-> 
ther  object  in  view.  Mr.  Hugh  Smerdon  (my  first 
master)  was  now  grown  old  and  infirm  ;  it  seemed 
unlikely  that  he  should  hold  out  above  three  or 
four  years  ;  and  I  fondly  flattered  myself  that,  not<* 
withstanding  my  youth,  I  might  possibly  be  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him.    I  was  in  my  fifteenth 
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f¥^4  ^ras  eollectuBg,  which  uffespefite^ly  Iwirit 
H^pm  me^  iind  swejpt  ihem  all  avray^ 

Oa  xaenticming  my  little  »pidn  to  C »  he 

Ire^fd  it  with  tine  vimcMsC  contevpA;  and  tald  oie# 
fjEi  h»  iwf^4  that  a0  I  had  kuriied  en^ighy  and 
wpr^  than  oiough^  at  school,  be  Must  be  conn* 
flMed  as  jiaviog  btirly  idischai^ged  iiit  idkifcy  s  (m» 
M^fkad,  he  hid ;)  he  addodU  that  he  had  htMnp^ 
M^tiMii^  yth  hia^coiHJn,  ti^^^fgBftVfflr  ^  *"wy     j    ) 

yj^^pftctabiU^^  takg      /    / 

ipe  wit^vR  aiee/as  an  apprentice.     1  was  so     / 
.ahodked  at  this  intelhgence,  tMt  I  did  not  remoof'   j 
^ate  s  h«}t  aaeayt  «n  ^^ifenneas  and  silence  to  my 
$mw  ffa^«ler«  to  whx)«i  I  was  soon  alter  hontnd,  * 


tiU  J  should  attam  the  »g^  w  iwiauy^uE.  ^ 

Tjlie  fymily  oonsioted  •of  fonr  journeymeB,  two  1 
0PW  ri^Ut  «y  own  age,  and  an  apf>neal]ice  Bome^  I 
what  older,     hk  tJaeae  dhene  was  nolihiaa^  .maark-  / 
Ahk^  jTUt  my  aaassler  himaelf  was  the  stomgest. 
i:reature  l^^He  was  a  Prasby terian,  whose  veadiag^ 


iras  ^ntifieiy  confined  to  the  small  tracts  pabliained   \ 
f«i  the  Ea^er  <Cp«atiioversy.   As  these  (at  least  hk  J 
jp^prtion  lof  tfaera)  ware  all  on  one  'side,  lie  enter* 
laiMd  13K>  doubt  of  theiJ  iofaUdhiiity,  and  hemg 
WMsy  and  disputaciouSf  was  enpe  to  aiienoe  his 
f)fpo»mA9 ;  and  becaancy  in  conseqnencjc  of  k, 
jntolcraMy  arrogant  and  conceited.     He  was  not, 
jhowevcr,  indebted  jsolely  to  his  knowledge  of  tbe 
Auhjbot  for  his  jtriumph :  he  was  possessed  of  Fen-  j 
iMiig«  I>iclioAary,  and  he  .made  a  most  singular^ 
fW  aT  it.  "  His^  cnstodn  was  to  &x  on  any  word  in 
.COmiBQfi  itse,  mA  iitcn  to  ^t  by  heart  the  &y- 
ttOfikym,  i>r  perifikhrasis  by  which  k  was  exyila^stfA 

\   ^*  My  jBdentiirc,  whidi  now  lies  before  mc,  is  dated  the  Ist  of  ^ 


pi^iiypJe  t^tfl^^  lapd  ^s  bi^.oppo.nemts  ,Y{^rie  jCOfiQM>4iy 

Wilb  rsuffh  a>ippaii  J  \ms  tnot  likely  tp  add  m¥^ 
.  49  fliy  ^^ck  .qf  knawlccjgfi,  sm^U  ^  i^  ^?is  ;  .w4t 
4pdieed,  «4^tliing  Gpi^d  w^U  ibe  sm^ll^r.  At  ttbil 
.peri^,  )I  Ji^d  i;^  nQtbii\g  tbut  a  b^jt^  liettfr 
a^OQia^^  if  al^d  Fsuii^mi]^  aad  l^aiii^q^u^,  ,^3^  0. 
ifew  ,lofKse  ai^^9^ip^  -wbkfb  my  another  Md  brpi^glH 

/l(ii9W  ^^»tb  I^pltoa.  Wit^  tbe  Bible,  iis^l^e^  Jl 
was  well  acquainted  j  ik  ^was  tbe  favQurile  Mh^ 
^  n>y  ,gr»dmo.tbei:,  and  wadi^tg  it  (re^uoptly 
#itb  J^r,  had  i,«api?es^d  ijt  fiitron^ly  Qd  iffiy  qpwdi; 
fthq^t^fp,  with  (the  JinitatiCMii  ^f  Tbop^as.4JKem|NiAf 
tWhich  >[  used  to  inefkd  tt^  my  mother  qn  Jbker  denljb- 
sbed,  .f^Qfstkut^d  !tfee  jphojl^  ^  my  Utocary  K%Wr 
;&itiQns.. 

As  J[  toted  «y  rBew  j)rfsitf(BS5iott  urijfc  a  prnfeot 

tred,  I  m^de  sm>  progress  in  k;  aKid  wa^s  ^iMM0- 

•quently  litUe  regarded  in  the  f^inilya  of  wbiich  f 

'  \infi\i  by  d^rfc^  into  tbe  cpmnopn  idriKlge :  tW 

"id  is^ot  «njcb  di^uiet  me,  jpr  my  •SfMril^  ymt^ 

ow  humbled*     I  did  A^t  hoy^isy^  quite  resign 

ithe  hope  of  onp  .df^y  tsxicjce^ding  tp  Mr.  Jfygh 

Smf rdpn,  ^ad  tji^e^fqire  «eci*eily  p;r4>seputed  Moy 

favQurit^e  situdy,  at  every  interval  ,of  leAsur^. 

These  intervals  w/ere  Vbot  very  Cceq^ueiH.;  :a9d 
rwben  the  u$(e  {  madepf  tbem  wa^  (q^ui^  x^iUU  tb^y 
?¥^re  reiwieried  st^ll  less  fi^.  I  qeuld  inot  gue^s  ib^ 
motives  for  this  ^t  Arst ;  but  at  length  I  disppvefCi^d 
that  my  master  desiU4>ed  bis  yom^ges^  ^on  iCor  Jfcp 
'SitMAtion  to  which  1 4i6|>ired«: 

*j  poiss^essed  at  this  time  but  Qi;ie  book  ii^  itbf 

/  ^v^rjd:  it  w:^s  9  treat! S(e  <m  A)igebx5^  give^  tp  »p 

^y  a  ypung  wpmam,  who  b^d  fpundit  i»  *  lodgiftgr 

bpu^«   i  iCpQ9ild^er.€ul  it  fis  a  tj^^qr^.;  b4(.t)^  w^ii 


[ 
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treasure  locked  up :  for  it  supposed  the  reader  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  simple  equation,  and  I 
Icnew  nothing  of  the  matter.  My  master's  son 
had  purchased  Fenning's  Introduction:  this  was 
precisely  what  I  wanted,  but  he  carefully  con* 

(cealed  it  from  me,  and  I  was  indebted  to  chance 
alone  for  stumbling  upon  his  hiding-place.  I  sat 
up  for  the  greatest  part  of  several  nights  succes* 
sively,  and,  before  he  suspected  that  his  treatise 
was  discovered,  had  completely  mastered  it.  I 
could  now  enter  upon  my  own ;  and  that  carried 
me  pretty  far  into  the  science. 

1  his  was  not  done  without  diflSculty.     I  had, 
;  not  a  farthing  on  earth,  nor  a  friend  to  give  me 
/  one:  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  therefore,  (in  despite 
y   of  the  flippant  remark  of  Lord.Orford,)  were,  for 
^^-^he  most  part,  as  completely  out  of  my  reach,  as 
a  crown  and  sceptre.     There  was  indeed  a  re- 
source ;  but  the  utmost  caution  and  secrecy  were 
necessary  in  applying  to  it.     I  beat  out  pieces  of 
leather  as  smooth  as  possible,  and  wrought  my 
problems  on  them  with  a  blunted  awl:  for  the    / 
rest,  my  memory  was  tenacious,  and  I  could  mul-  / 
tiply  and  divide  by  it,  to  a  great  extent.  ' 

Hitherto  I  had  not  so  much  as  dreamed  of 
poetry :  indeed  I  scarcely  knew  it  by  name ;  and, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  force  of  nature,  I 
certainly  never  "  lisp*d  in  numbers.'*  I  recollect 
the  occasion  of  my  first  attempt:  it  is,  lite  all  the 
rest  of  my  non*adventures,  of  so  unimportant  a 
nature,  that  I  should  blush  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  idlest  reader  to  it,  but  for  the  reason  alleged 
io  the  introductory  paragraph.  A  person,  whose 
name  escapes  me,  had  undertaken  to  paint  a  sign 
for  an  ale-house :  it  was  to  have  been  a  lion,  but 
the  unfortunate  artist  produced  a  dog.  On  this 
awkward  afiair,  one  of  my  acquaintance  wrote  a 
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copy  of  what  we  called  verse:    I  liked   it,  but 

fancied  I  could  compose  something  more  to  the 

purpose:  I  tried,  and  by  the  unanimous  suffrage 

^   of  my  shopmates  was  allowed  to  have  succeeded. 

Notwithstanding  this  encouragement,  I  thought 

no   more  of  verse,    till   another  occurrence,   as 

trifling  as  the.  former,  furnished  me  with  a  fresh 

subject :  and  so  I  went  on,  till  I  had  got  together 

about  dozen  of  them.  Certainly,  nothing  on  earth 

was  ever  so  deplorable :  such  as  they  were,  how-. 

ever,  they  were  talked  of  in  my  little  circle,  and 

/I  I  was  sometimes  invited  to  repeat  them,  even  out 

/  of  it.     I  never  committed  a  line  to  paper  for  two 

/   reasons;  first,  because  I  had  no  paper;  and  se- 

\  condly — perhaps  I  might  be  excused  from  going 

\  further;  but  in  truth  I  was  afraid,  for  my  master 

I  had  already  threatened  me,  for  inadvertently  hitch- 

I  ing   the   name   of  one   of  his   customers  into  a 

rhyme. 

The  repetitions  of  which  I  speak  were  always 
attended  with  applause,  and  sometimes  with  fa- 
vours more  substantial :  little  collections  were  now 
and  then  made,  and  I  have  received  sixpence  in 
an  evening.  To  one  who  had  long  lived  in  the 
absolute  want  of  money,  such  a  resource  seemed 
a  Peruvian  mine:  I  furnished  myself  by  degrees 
with  paper,  kc.  and  what  was  of  more  importance, 
with  books  of  geometry,  and  of  the  higher 
branches  of  algebra,  which  I  cautiously  concealed. 
Poetry,  even  at  this  time,  was  no  amusement  of 
mine :  it  was  subservient  to  other  purposes  ;  and 
I  only  had  recourse  to  it,  when  I  wanted  money 
for  my  mathematical  pursuits. 

But  the  clouds  were  gathering  fast.  My  master's 
anger  was  raised  tp  a  terrible  pitch  by  my  indif- 
ference to  his  concerns,  and  still  more  by  the 
reports  which  were  daily  brought  to  him  of  my 
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^f^ufUptcidui  ateefiipfs  it  yirAtlcdI&otl.  I 
jte^i^ed  to  %ht  Mp  iffy  p^)^trs,  2lnd  #tei)  I  ffef^ 
Uttedf,  ifty  gafret?  t^ks-  s^archetf ,  my  lUtfe  ht)ai*d'  6t 
bedks*  discovered  anfd  ferhovtfrf,  aiid  all  ftrtifre*  r6» 
^efitiidhs  ^rol^fbited  iil  the  strittest  maMier. 

TM*  wa^  af  vfery  sevei-e  rtroke,  and  I^  felt  it  ifadst* 
ftetisiblljr ;  it  wa«  followed  by  another  sefverei*  still ;' 
a*  sfi'oke  i?f^h  crashed  the  hopes  I  had  so  loil^ 
ated'  irffottdly  cherisherf,  and  resigned  me'  at  once 
ta  despair.  MV.  Hngh  Smerdbn*,  on  whose  sut- 
eefssion  I  fited  calcttlafted,  died',  and  wa^'  succeeded^ 
fty  a  person  not  much  bftler  ifhatt  myself,  anrfcer^ 
tiStAf  iiot  iowfefl  quafified  for  the  wtnatSdn. 

I  FoK^  baolt  oiV  that  patt  of  niy  lift  which  im*- 
tttedtateiy  followed  this^  evetit,  widi  little  sati^- 
fbctiori ;  11/  was-  a  perri^d*  of  gibom,  and'  savagtf 
fiii^ociabrBly :  by  degriees  1  stmk  into  a  kiAd  otf 
ioi^poteal-  torpor ;  or,  if  rousied  into  activity  by 
the  spirit  of  youth,  wasted  the  exertion  in  ^pl^* 
AtStk  and  vexatious  tricks',  which  alienated'  the 
few  atquaintatlces  cottipassion  had  yet  left  me; 
So  I  crept  on  in  silent  discontent ;  mlfriehdbd^ 
^tid  tmpttied;  incfignant  at  the  present,  carete^ 
of  the  futui^e,  an  object  at  once  of  apprehmisioti' 
md  dislike. 

'  From  this  state  of  abjectness  I  was  raised  by  i' 
/young  woman  of  my  own  class.  She  was  a  neigh- 
^  bour ;  and  whenever  I  took  my  solitary  walk, 
with  my  Wolfius  in  my  pocket,  she  usually  came' 
tb'  tfa^  dbor,  and  by  a  smile,  or  a  short  question 
pM  hi  the  friendliest  manner,  endeavoured  ta 
stdicit  riiy  attention.  My  heart  had  been  long 
shut  to  kindness,  but  the  sentiment  was  not  dead 
hi  ittfr:  ir  revived  at  the  first  encouraging  word; 
attd'  the  gratitude  Ffelt  for  it,  was  the  first  pleasing 
sensation^  which  I  had  ventured  to  entertain  for* 
mMiy  dreafy'  ihonths. 
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Together  with  ffitaditode^^  hope;,  aood  other  pdB^ 
•kdBfi^  sHill.  move  enriyeningy  tdok  place  of  thai)  vm* 
comifortable:  gloomkiess  whivb  so  loteitf  possessed 
tee :  I  returacfd  tx>  my  companions,,  suod'  by  ev;ery 
WiiBUtg.  art  in  tey  potwer^  strove  tK>  vaBke  tbeni 
forget  my  former  repulsive  ways.  In.  this»  I  was 
net  unsuccessful;.  1  recoveitcd  tjneir  good  iMlf 
and  by  degrees  grew  to  be  somewhat  of  ai  faH 
vourite* 

My  master  stiU  muneured  ;  for  the  business  ttf 
ihe  shop  went  on  no  better  than  before::  I  c^ytn* 
forted  myself  hovrevery  with  the  ceiectio»  tha* 
xiy  apprenticeship  was  drswing  to  a;  conehlsioiiy 
w4e&  I  determined  to  venounce  the  employment 
for  e!v;er,.  and  to  open  a  privaite  schooL 

In  this  humble  and  obscure  state,  pootf  beyond 
the  common  lot,  yet  flattering  my  ambition' with 
day-dreams  which,  perhaps^,  would  nerer  have 
been  realized,  J  was  found  in  the  twendellv  yetf# 
of  my  age  by  Mr.  Wiliiam;  Goolsesley,  a  name 
never  to  be  pronouocediby  me  without  venerattooy 
The  lamentable  doggerel  which  I  have  already 
toentioned;  and  whiclb  bad  passed  from  mouth'  to 
nmitfa.  among,  people  of  my  own  degiree,  had  by 
some,  accident  or  otfaoar  reached  his  ear,.and;givefl 
him  a  curiosity  Do.  inquire  after  the'  author. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  tO)  interest  bit  benetp^o^ 
lence.  Mljr  little  history  was  not  untinctured 
withi  melancholy,  and  I  Ikid  it  fairly  before  him ; 
his  first  caa>e  was  to  console;  his  second^  whicb 
he  cherished  to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence} 
was  to  nelieve  and  support  me. 

Mr..  Guokesley  was  not  rich :  his  eminence  in 
his  profession,  which  was  that  of  a  surgeon,  pro^ 
Cured  him,  indeedj  much  employment ;  but  in  a 
counttty  town,  men  of  atcience  are  not  tbe  most 
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liberally  rewarded :  h^  had :  besidcp,  j^  very  nu- 
ttietSHi^^tikfiyi^hich  left' him' Jittle  for  thq  pur- 
poses oF general  benevolence:  that  little^  howefveri 
was  checrfoMy  bestowed,  and  his  activity  and  zeal 
were  always  at  hand  to  supply  the  de^ci^^cies  of 
Iris'forttme.        .  ,  •      .fi 

-  On  examining  into  the  nature  of  my  literary 
attainments,  he  found  them  absolutely^  nothing : 
he  heard,  however,  with  equal  surprise  ind  plea 
sure,  that  amidst  the  grossest  ignorance  of  books, 
I  had  made  a  very  considerable  progress  iii  the ' 
Sifttfaematicks.  He  engaged  me  to  enter  into  the 
'details  of  this  affair;  and  when  he  learned  that  I 
had  made  it  in  circumstances  of  discduf  agen\ent 
'  and  danger,  he  became  moi^e  wartrily  interested 
in  my  favour,  as  he  now  saw- a  possil$llity|  of 
serving  me.  - 

The  plan  that  occuired  to  him  \v^s  naturally 
that  which  had  so  often  suggetied  itself  to  me. 
There  were  indeed  several  obstacles  -  to '  be  over-" 
come :  I  had  eighteen  months  yet  to  serve ;  my 
handwriting  was  bad,  and  my  language  very  in- 
correct ;  but-  nothing  could  slacken  the  zeal  of 
this  excellent  man;  he  procured  a  few  of  my 

Eopr  attempts  at  rhyme,  dispersed  them  amongst 
is  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  when  my  name 
was  become  somewhat  familiar  to  them,  set  on 
foot  a  subscription  for  my  relief.  I  still  preserve 
the  original  paper  ;  its  title  ws»  not  vecy:  magni- 
ficent, though  it  exceeded  ihe^  most  .sM^^ufipe 
^i^^  of  my.  heart:  it  ran  thu%  />  A  ^uh«cription\ 
for  p^rcbasing  the  remainder  .of^^  the  time  of  I 
WiUiam  Qifford,  and  far  enablU^  himr.tor  im-   j 

frove  himself  in  Writii)g^d£9gll^  6^  / 

ew . cojaLtribute4  mof:e.  ths^i.  fivc^^  •hi|EUB|^  atfd  / 
none,  weuyt   bej^vn^^  t$B-;|)Qd-l^^  enough,/ 
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hovreytTj,  was  collected  to  free  me  from  my  ap* 
prenticeship,  *  and  to  maintain  me  for  a  few- 
months,  during  which  I  assiduously  attended  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Smerdon. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  it  was  found 
that  my  progress  (for  I  will  speak  the  truth  in 
modesty]  liad  been  more  considerable  than  my 
patrons  expected :  I  had  also  written  in  the  in* 
terim  several  little  pieces  of  poetry,  less  rug$:ed, 
I  suppose,  than  my  former  ones,  and  certainly 
with  fewer  anomalies  of  language.  My  preceptor, 
too,  spoke  favourably  of  me ;  and  my  benefactor^ 
who  was  now  become  my  father  and  my  friend, 
had  little  difficulty  in  persuading  my  patrons  to 
renew  their  donations,  and  continue  me  at  school 
for  another  year.  Such  liberality  was  not  lost 
upon  me ;  I  grew  anxious  to  make  the  best  return 
in  my  power,  and  I  redoubled  my  diligence. 
Now,  that  I  am  sunk  into  indolence,  I  look  back 
with  some  degree  of  scepticism  to  the  exertions  of 
that  period. 

In  two  years  and  two  months  from  the  day  of 
my  emancipation,  I  was  pronounced  by  Mr« 
Smerdon,  fit  for  the  University.  The  plan  of 
opening  a  writing  school  had  been  abandoned 
almost  from  the  first ;  and  Mr.  Gookesley  looked 
round  for  some  one  who  had  interest  enough  to 
procure  me  some  little  office  at  Oxford.      This 

S^rson,  who  was  soon  found,  was  Thomas  Taylor, 
sq.  of  Denbury,  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  had 
already  been  indebted  for  much  liberal  and 
friendly  support.  He  procured  me  the  place  of 
Bib.  Lect.  al  Exeter  College ;  and  this,  with  such 
ipccasional  assistance  from  the  country  as  Mr. 
Gookesley  umiertaok  t«  provide,  was   thought 

*  The  sum  my  tnafttof  rec<uv«^  was  six  pounds. 
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sufficient  \o  .eps^\e ^mc  tQ  livei  «t  Les^tt.tiUl  bad 
talcen  ^  degr?i?.  ..    ,  .  ' 

During  my  attendance  on  Mr.  Smerdon  I  had 
^rlttea»  as  t'obs^rv^4  before^  several  tuneful  trifles, 
some  as  e^ercisjds^  others  voluntarily^  (for  poetry 
was  no^  become  my  delight,)  and  not  a  few  at  th& 
desire  *of^  ipy  tnends.*  When  I  became  capable, 
however  J-  of  reading  Latin  and  Greek  with  some 
dej^ree  of  facility  I  that  gentleman  employed  all  my 
leisure  hours  in  translations  from  the  classicks ;  and 
indeed  I  scarcely  know  a  single  school-book,  of 
which  I  did  not  render  some  portion  into  English 
verse.  Among  others,  Juvenal  engaged  my  at- 
tention, or  rather  my  master* s,  and  i  translated 
the  tenth  Satire  for  a  holiday  task.  Mr,  Smerdon 
was  much  pleased  with  this,  (1  was  not  undelighted 
with  it  myself,)  and  as  I  was  now  become  fond  of 
the  author,  he  easily  persuaded  me  to  proceed  with 
him  ;  and  I  translated  in  succession,  the  tliird,  the 
fourth,  the  twelfth,  and,  I  think,  the  eighth  Satires. 
As  I  had  no  end  in  view  but  that  of  giving  a  tern- 
porary  satisfaction  to  my  benefactors,  I  thought 
little  more  of  these,  than  of  many  other  things  of 
the  same  nature,  which  I  wrote  from  time  to  time, 
and  of  which  I  never  copied  a  single  line. 

•  As  I  have  repablished  one  of  our  old  poe(s,  it  may  be  allow* 
able  to  roention  that  my  predilection  for  the  deama  began  at  an 
early  period.  Before  i  lett  bciiooi,  I  bad  written  two  tragedies, 
the  Oracle  and  the  Italian. 

My  qaal Mentions  for  this  branch  of  the   art  may  be   easily 

appreciated (  and»  indeed,  1  caMiot  tliink  of  them  without  a  smile. 

— These  rhapsodies  were,  placed  by  my  indulgent  friend,  who 

.thought  well  of  them,  in  the  hands  of  two  respectable  gentlemen^ 

who  undertook  to  convey  them  to  the  manager  of '  I  am 

ignoiunt  ot  therr  fate.  The  deatli  of  Mr.  Cookesley  broke  every 
liok  of  my  coimexion  with  the  nifa|oHty  of  my  sobscribers^  and 
when  Subsequent  events  enabled  mel  to  renew  tbfm,  I  was  ashamed 
to  inquire  after  what  was  most  probably  unworthy  of  concern. 


On  my  reteoVing  to  Exetir  (jolkgfe,  lioVexrer, 
my  friend,  ev6r  attentive  to  my  concerns,  advised 
mc  to  copy  lAy  translation  of  thri  tenth  Shtite,' anrf 
present  it,  on  my  arriVal,  to  th6  Rev.  Dr.  Stih?6n« 
(afterwards  Rlfectdr,)  to  whom  Mr.  Taylor  had 
given  me  an  introductory  letter :  I  did  so,  and  if 
was  kindly  received.  Thus  encouraged,  f  took  up 
the  first  and  s'econd  Satires,  fl  mention '  theitf 
in  the' order  they  Were  translated,;  when  my  frieridl, 
who  had  sedulously  watched  my  progress;  firrt 
stJirted'the  idea  of  going  through'  th<*  Vrhole, 
and  publishing  it  by  subscription,  as  a  scheme  (6t 
increasing  my  means  of  subsistence.  To  this  I  rea- 
dily accedied,  and  finished  the  thirteenth,  eleventh, 
and  fifteenth  Satires :  the  remainder  were  the  work 
ofa  much  later  period. 

When  I  had  got  thus  fat,  we  thought  it  a  fit 
time  to*  mention  our  desigii ;  it  was  very  generally 
approved  of  by  my  friends ;  and  on  the  first  of 
January,  1781,  the  subscription  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Gookesley  at  Ashburton,  and  by  myself  at 
Exeter  College, 

So  bold  an  undertaking  so  precipitately  an- 
nounced,  will  give  the  reader,  I  fear,  a  higher 
opinion  of  my  conceit  than  of  my  talents :  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  however,  had  the  smallest 
concern  with  the  business,  which  originated  solely 
ill  Ignorance:  I  wrote  verses  with  great  facility, 
and  I  was  simple  enough  to  imagine  that  little 
more  was  necessary  for  a  translator  of  Juvenal !  I 
was  not,  indeed,  .uncoascious-  oS  my  inaocuracies : 
1  knew  that  they  were  mimef ou),  and  ttiat^  I  had 
need  of  some  friendly  eye  to  rioint  them  oti't,  and 
some  judicious  hand  to  rectify  or  remoye  tqeip :  but 
for  these,  as  well  as  for  e^eryi thing  elaO)  I  looked 
to  Mr.  Gookesley,  and  that  wwthy  imfAri,  with  his 
usual  alacrity  of  kindtiess,  undfeildok  the  laborious' 

hi 
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task  of,  revising  tt^  whole  translation.  My.  friend 
was  no, great  jlatinist,  perhaps  I  was '\'he  better  of 
the  two  ;  but  he  had  taste  and  judgment,  which  I 
wjinl  ^t  advantages  might  have  been  ultP 

|nat«  d  froixi  them,  there  was  unhappily 

no  0  y  pr  ascertaining,  as  it  pleased  th^ 

iVIo)  stl  him  to  himselT  by  a  sudden  death, 

(tefo  I  quite  finished  the  Erst  Satire.,    He 

died  letter   of  mine,  unopened,    in  his 

]jan(js. 

,  'This  even^  which  took  place  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1781,  afflicted  me  beyond  measure.*  1 
was  hot  only  deprived  of  a  most  faithful  and  affec- 
tionate friend,  but  of  a  zealous  and  ever  active 
protector,  on  whom  I  confidently  relied  for  sup- 
port :  the  sums  that  were  still  necessary  for  me, 
he  always  collected;  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that 
the  assistance  which  was  not  solicited  with  warmth, 
would  insensibly  cease  to  be  afforded. 

In  many  instances  this  was  actually  the  case: 
the  desertion,  however,  was  not  general ;  and  I  was 
encouraged  to  hope,  by  the  unexpected  friendship 
of  ServingtonSavery,  a  gentleman  who  voluntarily 
stood  forth  as  my  patron,  and  watched  over  my 
interests  with  kindness  and  attention. 

Some  time  before  Mr.  Cookesley's  death,  we 
liad  agreed  that  it  would  be  proper  to  deliver  out, 
with  the  terms  of  subscription,  a  specimen  of  the 
niannef  in  which  the  translation  was  executed  :t 


*  I  begui  this  unadonicd  Darratin  en  the  15th  ot  J^nmry, 
1801  T  Uwafy  ypaw  h*ve  jdwr^fRre  daps^  «iQce  I  lost  ipy-fcenc- 
faclor  and  my  friend.  In  i^e'inlervU  I  have  wepl  a  thuusund 
times  at  the  recollection  of  his  goodness :  t  yet  cheriih  his  me- 
inorT'  *iOi  fifial  Tts}>ect;  ftDct  it  ttAa  tRnditt  period,  mf  heart 
■iDluvrithin  me  mt  every  i«p«tklM-<rf'feb'iM>iM.    •  •'■' 

t  Mnny  of  these  paper*  werfe  diKribuimt ;'  the4Btmi,  which  I 
extract  from  one  of  them,' were  these:"  The  work  shaJl  be 
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•  /  •     ,  1     }  .  ■    • 

to  obviate  jiny  jdea  pf  seliectipn^  a^>be^  ac- 

cordingly takel>  £*iofl>  the  beginning  oT'thV^first 
Satire.    My  fiiend  di^rf  whiie/it  was  iii  Ijhfe  press. 

iViter  a  f(?w  melancholy  wee Vs,,  1  resumed  \the 
l;^paaslation  ;  but  found  myself  utterly  incapafble  of 
prpq^eding;.  I  had  been  so  accustotned  to  connect 
the  name  of  Mr  C^okesley  with  every  part  of  it^ 
and  I  laboured  with  such  delight  in  the  hoae  of 
giving  him  plieasure,  that  now.  wtien  he  appeared 
tq  have  left  nie  in  the  midst  of  my  eijiterprize,  and 
I  was, abandoned  to  ray  own  efforts,  I  seemed  to  be 
engaged  in, a  hopeless  struggle,  without  rtotive  or 
j  end ;  and  bis  idea,  which  was  perpetually  recur- 
•  ring  tp  me,  brought  such  bitter  anguish  with  it, 
I  that  I  shut  up  the  work  with  feelings  bordering  on 
^  distraction. 

To  relieve  my  mind,  I  had  recourse  to  other 
pursuits.  1  endeavoured  to  become  more  inti« 
mately  acquainted  with  the  classicks,  and  to  ac- 
quire some  of  the  modern  languages :  by  permis- 
sion too,  or  rather  recommendation,  of  the  Rector 
and  Fellow^,  I  also  undertook  the  care  of  a  few 
pupils:  this  removed  much  of  my  anxiety  respect- 
ing my  future  means  of  support.  I  have  a  heart- 
felt pleasure  in  mentioning  this  indulgence  of  my 
college:  it  could  arise  from  notbingbut  the liberail 
desire  inherent,  I  think,  in  the  members  of  both 
our  Universities,  to  encourage  every  thing  £hat 
bears  the  most  distant  resemblance  to  talems  r  for 
I  had  no  claims  on  them  from  any  particular 

The  lapse  of  inatay  months  fiad  now*  soothed, 

pruitdl  in- (f^anto^. (without  ,ii«!^,),an4  heji^liyj^ifri  ^a  th«  Sub- 
•cnbers  in  the  monUtQfl>ef^i||ber>9(^jU/^  ,->    .b  ^'  m" 

n  5S  Th«/pm9<iriU,  ^  mt^m  sbUUngi  ij^  .l}o§r4^|  half  to  >e  paid 
•^  tW.  tks»)  of  soiMcribiDgy  tb^^re^pid^,  oa  delivery  of  the 
book.'' 
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and  tratiquUli^ed  my  mind,  and  X  oijce  more  re- 
tufned'to  the  tfaiislatibn,  tr>  Which  a  wish  toiehre 
a  young  man  surrounded  with  difficultfes,  had  in- 
dhctd  k  itlumber  of  respectable  ch^ratclers  tb  set 
their  nam^s :  but  alas,  what  a  mortification  I  I  nox^ 
discovered,  for  the  first  time,  that  my  own  inex- 
perience, and  the  advice  of  my  too,  too  partial 
rriend,  had  engaged  me  in  a  work,  forthe  due  exe- 
cution ^f  which,  my  literary  attainments  were  by 
no  means  sufficient.  Errours  and  misconceptions 
appeared  in  every  page.  I  had,  perhaps,  caught 
something  of  the  spirit  of  Juvenal,  but  his  mean- 
ing had  frequently  escaped  me,  and  I  Saw  thie 
liecassity  of  a  long  and  painful  revision,  Which 
would  carry  me  far  beyond  the  period  fixed  for  the 
appearance  of  the  volume.  Alarmed  at  tlie  pf  os- 
pect,  linstantjy  resolved  (if  not  wisely,  yet  I 
trust  honestly)  to  renounce  the  publication  for 
the  present.  ^  /" 

In  pursuance  of  tjbis  resolution,  I  wrote  to  my 
friend  in  the  country,  (the  Rev,  Servington  Sa* 
very,)  requesting  him  to  return  the  subscription 
money  in  his  liands,  to  the  subscribers.  He  did 
not  approve  of  my  plan;  nievertheless  he  promised, 
iu  a  letter,  which  now  lies  before  me,  to  comply 
with  it ;  and,  in  a  subsequent  one,  added  that  he 
had  already  begun  to.dp.sp. 

For  myself,  X  also  made  several  repayments; 
and  trAi^ted  a  sum  of  money  to  make  others,  with 
a  fellow  collegian,  who,  not  long  after,  fell  by  his 
own  hands  iq  the  presence  of  his  father.  But  ther^ 
were  still  some  whose  abode  could  not  be  disco- 
vered, and  others,  on  whom  to  press  the  taking 
back  of  ^ight  shillings  would  neither  bd  decent 
nor  respecii'ul :/ even  from  these  I  ventured  to 
flatter  myself  t/iat  1*  should  find  pardon,  when 
on  some  future  da^  I  presented  them  with  the 
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Work,  whiclir  I  was  still  secretly  determined  to 
eomplet^)^  rendered  more  worthy  of  their  patron- 
age,  and  increased  by  notes,  which  I  now  per* 
ceived  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  to  morei  ttian 
(loubje  its  proposed  «ize. 

.  In  the  leisure  of  a  country  residence,  I  imagined 
that  this  might  be  done  in  two  years :  perhaps  I 
was  not  too  sanguine :  the  experiment,  however,- 
was  not  made,  for  about  this  time  a  circumstance 
happened,  which  changed  my  views,  and  indeed 
my  whole  system  of  life. 

I  had  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  a  person 
of  the  name  of ,  recommended  to  my  parti- 
cular notice  by  a  gentleman  of  Devonshire,  whom 
I  was  proud  of  an  opportunity  to  oblige.    This 
person's  residence  at  Oxford  was'  not  long,  and 
when  he  returned  to  town,  I  maintained  a  cor« 
despondence  with  him  by  letters.    At  his  particular 
request,  these  were  enclosed  in  a  cover,  and  sent 
to  Lord  Grosvenor:    one  day  I  inadvertently 
omitted  the  direction,  and  his  Lordship,  neces- 
sarily supposing  the  letter  to  be  meant  for  himself, 
opened  and  read  it.    There  was  something  in  it 
which  attracted  his  notice  ;  and  when  he  gave  it  to 
my  friendi  he  had  the  currosity  to  inquiry  about 
;'  ^is  correspondent  at  Oxford;  and,  upon  the  an- 
swer he  received,  the  kindness  to  desire  that  he 
;    might  b^  brought  to  see  him  upon  his  coming  to 
:     town:  to  this  circumstance,  purely  accidental  on 
'I   all  sides,  and  to  this  alone,  I  owe  my  introduction 
\  to  that  nobleman.  . , 

On  my  first  visit,  he  asked  me  what  friends  I 
had,  and  what  were  my  prospects  in  life ;  and  I 
told  him  that  |  bad  no  friends,  and  no  prospects  of 
^ny  k^ud^ ,  ,He .said  xip ,fnore ;]  But  when  I  called  to 
tak%le^ve,.p^vious  toreturnking  to  college,  I  found 
that  this  simple  exposure,  of  my  circumstances  had 


$unk  deep  into  his  aun4«  At  parling,  he  iafolriiied 
0ie  tl;iat  hexharg^  kkpseir  with^y  present  sup* 
ppjT^  a^]^  future,  estabjishmenti  and  that  till  this 
ia$t  c;orfl4,b3  eSec^ed  to  roy  VMh,  i  .shoitki  come  . 
and  je^ide. ,\|r)th  l^jm.  These  weK  9ot  wordSt,  ^ 
course  if^  t^e^j  \(^r^  more  thai^  fulfilled  in.  ev^ry 
poi^t.  ,I,flHi  go^^apd  reside  with  him;  andl^iiper 
riienc'ed  f^iymrm  »nd  cordial  receptioui  a  kinditnd 
affef:Upnatejf|stq^(n,  that  has  known  neither  dimi- 
nution nor  interruption,  from  that  hour  to  this,  a 
pi^riod  of  twenty  years  I* 

In  his  |.iOrdsbip*s  house  I  jMroceeded  with  Juve- 
nal^ .(ill  I  was  called  ujxm  to  accompaoy  his  son 
(one  of  the  most  amiable  and  accompUfi^ed  young 
noblemen  that  this  country,  fertile  in  such  characn 
tersy  could  ever  boast)  to  thfe  continent.  With 
him,  in  two  successive  tQurs,  I  spent  many  years  ; 
years  of  which  the  remembrance  will  always  be- 
dear  to  me,  from  the  recollection  that  a  friendship 
was  then  contracted,  which  time  and  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  each  other,  have  mellowed  into, 
a  regard  that  forms  at  once  the  pride  and  happi- 
ness  of  my  life. 

It  is  long  since  I  have  been  returned  and  settled 
in  the  bosom  of  competence  and  peace :  my  trans-, 
lation  frequently  engaged  my  thoughts,  but  I  had; 
lost  the  ardour  and  the  confidence  of  youth,  and 

*  I  have  a  melancholy  satisfiiction  in  recording  that  this  revered 
friend  and  patron  lived  to  vitnoss  tpy  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  his  kindness.  He  survived  the  appearance  of  the  translation 
but  a  very  few  days,  and  I  paid  the  test  sad  duty  to  his  memory, 
by  attending  his  remains  to  the  grave.  To  me— -this  labonous 
work  has  not  been  happy :  the  same  disastrous  event  that  marked 
its  commencement^  has  embittered  its  conclusion ;  and  frequently 
'  forced  upon  my  recollection  the  calamity  of  the  rebuilder  of 
Jerichoy  <«  He  latd  the  foundation  thereof  in  Abir«fB»  his  first 
born,  and  set  up  the  gates  thereof  in  his  youngest  son,  Segob/*^ 
1806. 
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^;^«ei1oMtf  dtmbtfid  <iF  my  aMHti"€s  fo  do  Te  jus- 
tice/ ''I  bave^i^l9d  k  thousafnd  tiilie^tliat  I  eauld 
daciitoe  It  attog^Uier^t^iiat  the  evei^ recurring  idea 
ltaC^*Yh6pewero  psbfrte  of  thd^%«criptk>n  I  have 
aVeady  -  liiefltpteiMdY^  who  -had  just  and-  rorcible 
ctfkim^oftJ  lAe  fdl*  fh^^ue  perfofmance  of  my  en* 
gsjg^ltitoiir,  forbad  the  thought ;  and  t  alowly  pro« 
cteded  Cowards  tb^i  completion  of  a  work  in  which 
r  iliould)^ile¥tr  have  engaged,  had  my  friend's 
ioexpetienc^i  or  my  own,  suffered  as  to  suspect 
for  a  moment  the  labour,  and  the  taTent^^of  more 
(han^'&ne  kind,  abdolotely  necessary  to  its  success; 
iwKkiiy  tol^rabh^  degree.  Such  as  I  could  make  it| 
i(:js<^iicnv  bllbi^^th^'Publick. 


,  A  ■.  IV    ■  "^  majora  <;anamus. 
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THE 


LIFE   OF  JUVENAL 


JLIecimus  Junius  Juvenalis,*  the  author  of  the 
following  Satires,  was  born  at  Aquinum,  an  in* 
considerable  town  of  the  Volsci,  about  the  year 
of  Christ  3S*t    He  was  either  the  son,  or  the 

*  Junius  JtfvenMi  Hberti  locupletU  incertum  JUius  an  alumnu9\ 
ad  mediam  cttatem  declamcfoity  animi  magis  causoy  qttam  quod  schoUt 
mti  foro  se'  prtfpararei.  The  learned  reader  kaows  that  this  is 
taken  from  Ule  brief  account  of  Juvenal,  commonly  attributed  to 
Suetonius;  but  which  19  |>fobab]y  posterior  to  his  time;  as  it 
bears- very  few  marks  of  being  written  by  a  contemporary  author : 
ji  i^y  however,  the  earliest  extant.  The  old  cridcks,  struck  with 
its  ddficiendesy  have  attempted^  to  render  it  tnore  complete  by 
variations,  which  take  from  its  authenticity,  without  adding  to  iti 
probability. 

f  I  have  adopted  Dodwell's  chronology.  Sic  autem  (be  says) 
se  rem  iUamtotam  habuisse  caueo,  Exul  erat  Juv,  cum  Satiram 
scriberet  xv.  Hue  cmfirmat  etiam  in  v.  27  scholiastes,  *•  De  se 
Juv,  dicitf  quia  in  J^gypto  miliiem  tenuity  et  ea  promittit  £j  rcla- 
turum  quce  ipse  vidit."  Had  not  l!)odweU  been  predisposed  to 
believe  this,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  sqholium  "  confirmed'' 
nothing :  for  Juvenal  makes  no  such  promise.  Proinde  rixx  iili 
ipse  adf'uit  quam  describit.  So  errour  is  built  up  1  How  does  it 
appear  that  Juvenal  was^  present  at  the  quarrel  he  describes  f  He 
was  in  Egypt^  we  know ;  he  had  passed  through  the  Ombite  nome, 
and  Le  speaks  of  the  face  of  the  country,  as  falling  under  his  own 
inspection:  but  this  is  all;  and  he  might  have  heard  of  the 
quarrel,  at  Rome,  or  elsewhere.  Tempus  autem  ipse  designavit 
rixct  iUius-  ettm  et  ^*  msper"  %   iUam  contigisic  dieit,  et  quidem 


i^^ 


t  This  nuper  k  a  very  convenient  word*    Here,  we  aee,  it  sig- 
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jfosteMrtn^  bF  a  Wealthy  freedraan/who  gave  him 
a  Hhlefail  Mudktfon.  Pr6rh  the  period  of  his  birth„ 
till  he  H.-^d  a^taitied  tFie  age 'of  frty,  nothing  , 
Dadt^eis^icWoWr^^df  him  than  that  he  continued  to 
pe^^frfet  him<;eir  ih  the  study  oteloqjiehci?,  by. 
dbclaiitVi^.'^acccirdlng  to  the  practice  of  those 
dayir^yet  tnorfe  far  his  own  airiusement,  than. 
fi*om  kny'itit(jntioti  to  prepare  himself,  either  for 
tTiW  schooh'  or  the  courts  of  law.  About  this 
timb,  ;he  seetiiS  to  have  discovered  bis  true  bent» 
alrid' Betaken   himself  to  poetry.      Domitian  was 

4 

**  Cd^kltlk  JunioJ*  Jvn.  duplicem  hah*>nt  fasti^  aliwn  Domit*  in  x. 
CoP4itiafiit  tvfiegam  App,  Junium  Sabinum  A,  D.  Ixxxiv;  aUum 
Uddnnniin  svo  it  idem  consulatu  iii  cMgom  Q.  Jwnimn  Ruiticum* 
Quo{  uvnu^  .prior  ifUtUigi  potsit^  ohstatU  iHm  otmia  iftim  in  ki$  ipm 
Sat  iris  bccvr  runt  Domitiani  temponhus  recentiara.  Yet*  such  is 
the  capricious  nature  of  cnticism  !  Dod well's  chief  argument  .to 
proveHhe  late  period  at  which  Juvenal  wras  banished,  is  a  passage 
cu)rffes8edly  written  under  Domitian,  and  foisted  into  a  satire  pub* 
lished,  as  he  himself  maintains,  many  years  a(ter  that  emperour's 
death !  Posferiorfm  ergo  inteUeserii  aportet.  Hoc  ergo  anno 
(C3|ix.)  er€t  in  exiUo.  Sed  vera  Roma  iUttm  ^i^ere  uon  potuii 
Trq^anuSf  qui  ab  anno  usque  cxiu  Ronut  ^e  non  adfuit;  nee 
ttiam  ante  cxviii*  quo  Roniam  venit  imperator  Hadrianus.  Sic 
ante  anni  cxtiii.  ^em,  out  cxxx,  initiumy  mitti  vix  potuU  in 
exilium  JuvenaOs:  erat  ajitem  cum  rekgaretur^  octogenarius» 
Fro\nde  natus  fuerit  vel  aani  xxxviii.  Jf^,  vei  xxxix.  initio* 
Annal.  157—159.    . 

I  have  made  this  copioi|9  extract  from  Dod  well » because  it 
contains  a  summary  of  the  chief  arguments  which  induced  Pi'* 
thsus,  Henninius,  lip^iius,  SaUnasiuu,  &C;.  to  attribute  the  bn* 
jiishment  of  the  author  to  Hadrian.  To  me  tbey  appear  any 
thing  but  conclusive ;  for,  to  omit  other  objections  fur  the.  pre^ 
sent^  why  may  not  the  Junius  of  the  fifteenth  Satire  be  the  one 
who .  v^as  Consul  with  Domitian  in  84,  when  JuvenaW  by  Dod« 
weir^;^  pwii  calcuk^tioi^.  wfia  in  l^s  47 th,  instead  9l  has  aoth| 


year. 


ni$es.latMy  ;,^ut,\ivhentit^s.pq^fiss^yjfe9  b^^  the  works  of  our 
autW^o?rn,to  a  iWf  ipeript^if  me^o^  as  Britamiicus  explains 
iXf  d$  longo  tempore,  long  ago. 
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now  at  tlie  head  of  the  government,  anrd  showed 
symptoms  of  reviving  that  system  of  faviiyritism 
which  had  nearly  ruined  the  eppire  under 
Claudius,  by  his  unboujideq  partiality  lor  ja  young, 
pantomime  dancer  of  the  nape  ^t  Paris.  ^  Against 
this  minionj  Juvenal  seems  to  have ,  directed  the 
first  shafts  of  that  satire  which  was  destined  to 
make  the  most  powerful  vices. trembly,  and  shake 
the  masters  of  the  world  on  their  thrones.  He 
composed  a  few  lines*  on  the  influence  of  Paris^ 
With  considerable  success,  which  encojuraged  hirat 
to  cultivate  this  kind  of  poetry  :  he  had  the  pru- 
dence, however,,  not  to  trust  himself  to  an  audi- 
tory, in  a  reign .  wlxich  ^swarmed  with  informers. ; 
and  his  compQsitiQiis  were,  therefore,  secretly^ 
handed  about  amongst  his  friends,  t     By  degfeeSfV 

'  *  Deinde  paucorwn^  Vfrsunm  iatira.fwt  abiurde  composiia  in 
Tdridem  pqntofniamm^  pocCamque  Claudii ,  N,€reni$9  (the  writer 
secmsy  in  this  and. the  following  dause,.  to  have  reierred  to  Jave« 
jinVs  words ;  it  is  therefore  probahle  that  we  «hoald  read  Calvi 
Neronis,  i.  e.  Domitian ;  otherwise  the  .phrase  must  be  given  Hp 
as  an  absurd  interpolation^}  ejus  semestribui  nulitiolis.  tu7Meat€m:>. 
genus  scriptura  mdustiioie  excoluit.    Suet. 

t  Et  tamen  diuy  ne  modico  guidem  auditorio  quicqudm  commit^ 
tere  ausus  est.  Suet.  On  this  Dodweli  observes  :  Tarn  Idntre  ab* 
erant  iila  a  Pmridis  ira  aoncitanda,  ii  velsuperstUe  Faride  Juisstnt 
scnptaf  eum  irrttare  non  possent,  cum  nondum  emanasstnt  in  pup-. 
liciim»  16* I.  He  then  adds  that  ^  Martial  knew  nothirag  of  bis 
poetical  studies,  I  who  boasted  that  he  ^'ds  sTs  famihar  with  Ju- 
veaal  as  Pyladds  with  Orestes  !^  It  appears  indeed  that  they  Were 
aequainteii ;  but  d  dvspect,  notwithstanding  the  vchemeVici  of 
Martial^s  aMertions,  that  there  was  no  'great  cordiality  b^tweeii' 
ininds  so  very  dissTimfilar.  *  Some  one;  it  seems,  ba'd  accUsi^df  t^e 
epigrammatist  to  the  satirist,  not  improbably,  of  itiMa^  (66  fie^' 
volk  his  «fadught8  and  expressions;     Ht  was  scHo^iy  offetided  ;^^ 


X  But  how  is  this  ascertained  f  Very  easily  ;  he  calls  hm  Jar 
cwtdui  Juoenmlis. '  U^vA  tfte  Vfc^^fK^Ms'  WMf<f*\!^U  ^o^'  none 
oC  the  conmentKtOMi  i^oppo^-lt  ^o^Bl^  thie  the  i^kttvh  K 


he  grew  holdet;  aind)  having  made  mstay  large 
addition!  to  his  first  sketch,  or  perhaps  recast  it, 


and- Martial,  instead  of  justifying  UnMelf,  (wliatever  the  charge 
might  be,)  imprecates  shame  on  liis  acci^r  in  a  strain  of  idle 
rant  not  ihdch  «bov0  the  level  of  a  schoolboy.  UU'  viiv  94. 

But  if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  hu  friend's  poetry,  he 
would  certainly  ha?e  spoken  of  it.  Not  quite  so  ceitaiqiy.  ,Tbe8» 
learned  t^riticks  seem  to  think  that  Juvenal,  like  the  poets  he  rin 
dicules.  Wrote  ncitfaing  but  trite  fooleries  on  Che  Aiigonauts  and 
the  Lapithe.  Were  the  Satires  of  Juvenal  to  be  owntioned  with 
approbation  ?  aad^  if  they  were,  was  Martial  the  person  to  do  it  f 
Martial,  the  most  devoted  sycophant  of  the  age,  who  was  always* 
b^ging,  and  sometimes  receiving,  favours  from  the  man  whose, 
castigation  was,  in  general,  the  express  object  of  them.  Is  it  not 
more  consonant  to  his  character,  to  suppose  that  he  would  con- 
oedil  his  knowledge  of  them  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  ? 

But  when  Domitian  was  dead,  and  Martia)  removed  from 
Rome ;  when,  in  short,  there  was  no  danger  <if  speaking  out,  he 
still  appears,  continue  they,  to  be  ignorant  of  his  friend's  poctick 
talents.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  repeat  what  the  criticks  so 
constantly  foi^gBto-^that  Juvenal  was  not  only  a  satirist,  but  a 
repnblican,  who  lookied  upon  Trajan  as  an  usurper,  no  less  than 
Domitian.  And  how  was  it  *<  safe  to  speak  out,"  when  they  all 
assert  that  he  was  driven  into  banishment  by  a  milder  prince 
than  Trajan,  for  a  passage  **  suspected  of  bearing  a  figurative 
allusion  to  the  times  ?"  What  inconsistencies  are  these ! 


applied  to  any  but  a  rhetorician.     Yet  it  is  applied  by  the  same 
writer,  to  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  kind  ; 

Accipefacimdi  Calicem,  studiose,  Maronis 
Ne,  nugis  poeitis,  arma  virumque  canas. 

Lib.  XIV.  185. 

And,  by  the  author  himself,  to  one  who  Lad  grown  old  in  the 

art ;. 

"  tunc  seque  suamque 

««  Terpsichoren  odit  facunda  et  nuda  senectus." 

Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  Martial,*  as  is  evident  from  ther 
frequent'  allusions  to  Domitian's  expedition  against  the  Caiti, 
wrote  this  qngram  {Ub.  vii.  9I)  in  th^  commencement  of  that, 
prince's  reign,  when  itis'acknowtedged  Uiat  Juveaal  had  produced 
but  ope  on  two  of  his  Satires. 
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produea4  what  tft  aow^  called  lib  Spe^ranth  SalU'e^' 
Mfhicb, he  recited  tp  <i.n¥(aiQrt)!Uf>a^ei«9bla^e«.  The 
consequences  were  such  as  he  had  probably  anti- 
cipated :  P^ris,  infarme^ji  of  the  part  he  bore  in^  it, < 
was  Sieribiisly  ofiended,  and  coipplained  to.  ttve 
Emperour,  who,  as  the  old  account  has  itj^  sent 

^  M<ix  magna  freqiteHtiaf  tnagnofue  wccestu  bis  ac  ttr  tmditm 
tst;  Mt  (a  quoqut  qua  prima  fcc^rat^  inferoirei  ntrois  icriptisp 

**  Quod  non  dant  procerus  dabit  h»trio,  kc."  - 

Sat,  VII.  90— <>2* 

Erat  turn  in  delitiis  aulcf  histriot  muUique  fantarum  ^us  quoHdit 
provekebantur. ,  Venit  trga  in  smpicionem  quasi  tempora  ^uraic 
notasset:  ac  stating  jfcr  kanorem  militiidag^  ^utnquwn  ocisgsnariusp 
urbe  summoius,  missusquead  prafccturam  cohortis  in  txtrema  parte. 
tendentis  Mi^pti^  Id  sitpplicii  genus  placuit,  ut  leoi  atquejoculari 
delicto  par  esset.  Verum  intra  brevissimum  tempus  angore  et  t€tdio 
periit.  Suet.  Passing  by  the  interpolations  of  the  old  gram- 
marians, I  shall,  as  liefore,  have  recoune  to  Dodwell.  Hecitavit 
ni  faUory  omnia^  emisitque  tie  publicum  ex  viii.  (Juvenal  was  now 
fourscore !)  postquam  liomam  venissit  Hadrianvs,  quern  iUe  prix." 
etJKiR  d  benevolo  ejus  in.  imc  studia  animo,  in  hac  ipsa  satira^  in  qtui 
ifccurrunt  verba  ilia  de  Paride  commendat,  l6l,  Salmasius  sup- 
posed that  die  last  of  bis  Satires  only  were  published  under 
Hadrian ;  Dodwell  goes  further,  and  maintains  that  the  whole* 
with  the  exception  of  the  15th  and  i6th  f  {si  tamen  vere  et  ilia 
JfoenaUsfuaitJ  were  thfen  first  produced  1  Ilia  in  Paridem  dic^ 
ieria  histrionem^  in  suum  {cxgus  nomen  non  prodidit  auctor)  Aistri* 


t  The  former  of  these,  Dodwell  say%  was  written. m  exile, 
after  the  author  was  turned  of  eighty*  Salma»iu8,  more  rationally, 
c9nceives.it  t<>  have  been  produced  at  llume.     Giving  full  credit, 
however,  to  the  story  of  his  late  banishment,  he  is  driven  into  a  > 
irery  awkward  BUppdsitiQii*^  Aa  Mn^  alio  tempore^  atqult  alia  de'^ 
causa  JEgjfptum  lust  rare  juvenis  potuit  Juvenalis  f  atnmi  nempe<  ' 
gratia^  x«»  rm  tr«f »iK  x*f '^' *^  urhes  regimis  iitmSy  yop^lorumque 
snores  cognosesret  f  Wo«d4  tt  ndt  4be  mbre  sitapie  to  attribute  his 
exile  at  fjjnfie.fcpDpmitia^?,    .^   ;.   .^    ,        •  u       .  "^    ; 

Wi^h  respect  to,,U\e  lOth  ,3atir^,  /D^c^v^L  M(e  see,  hesitata^^  to    . 
attril^utejt  t,o.Juvepiil.;'and  iqdee^j  t[iax)i^.bcbtuKa»t  ^ys  that,  m^   . 
hip  timf,  p^^niy  th^HSJ^.V-f  t^  |^tjbf;.j^Jpfi(f,©]f^  ^ifiefeiij^'hi^d,  ,  So;' 
it  always  ajppeared'  lu  ine.     It  is^umvoithy,^^  i\^  authors  iJ^f^t*  * 


Y 
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th^  author^  by  an  easy  kind  of.  pi^nishipeiit,  into 
Egypt  ivith  a  miliUry  conmiaiid-      T0  reBM>ve 


onfm  dfccfA  intetpreiabatur  Hadrianus.  Inie  bmUH  cauia^  Seripsif 
argHiin  tmlh  Sai»  xv.  Sed  cum  ^*  nuper  ConsuUm  JwiiM*  fu" 
Uie  dictiiy  mite  tftuMim  ml  minimmn  cxx.  scribere  Ulam  noi^  potuit 
J  wo.  Nmc  verQ  postea  Bcripsusey  exinde  colfigimus,  quod  **  intra 
brecissimum  t€mpu£*  peritrit.  164.  Such  is  the  manner  in  which 
n^dw^  AKCOimnodlateft  SueloDius  to  his  own  ideas :  which  seem 
also  to.huve  tetn  ihose  of  a  much  higher  name,  Salmasius  ;  and^ 
Inhale  I  am  now  writings  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  adoption  of  the 
learned  Ruperti.  I  never  affected  singularity ;  yet  I  find  myself 
consCrained  to  differ  from  them  alt :  but  I  will  state  my  reasons. 
la  his  Jih.  Satiret  ^^^^  speaking  of  Qwtttilian,  Juvenal  adds, 

'*  Si  fortuna  volet,  fies  de  rhetore  consul: 
^  Si  volet  hsBc  eadem  fies  de  consule  rhetor,*^ 

Whicbi  taking  it  for  a  proverbial  expression,  I  have  loosely  ran* 
dered,  Fortune  can  make  kings  of  pedants,  mttd  pedants  of  kit^« 
DoclweU,  however,  understands  it  literally.  Hoe  tone  cum  Q:itin^ 
tiliani  causa  dicat^  vix  est  quin  Q.  talem  ^tekdmU  ?  rketore  nimi'' 
rum  *'  nobiUm^,  senatoriuMy  consularem/*  tt  quidtm  tUii  divitii^ 
instructum^  qux  esseni  ctiam  ad  censum  seKaiorium  necessarke.  1 52* 
Now  as  Pliny,  who  probably  died  before  Trajan,  observes  th^t 
Quintilian  was  a  nuui  of  moderate  fortune,  it  follows  that  he  must 
have  licquired  the  wealth  and  ^honours  of  which  JUveual  speaks^ 


days,  and  seems  but  little  suited  to  his  worst.  He  was  at  least 
eighty-one,  they  say,  when  he  wrote  it,  yet  it  begins— 

w  — ^  Nam  si       ■ 

'^  Me  pavidam  excipiet  tyronem  porta  secundo 

«  Sidere^  Ac." 

Surely,  at  this  age,  the  writer  resembled  Priaai,  the  trombist 
tmleif  more  than  die  timid  tyro !  Nor  do  I  believe  that  Jwenal 
would  have  been  much  inclined  to  amuse  himself  with  the  fancied 
advantages  of  a  protession  to  which  he  wa9  so. unworthily  driven* 
But  the  satire  must  have  been  as  ill-timed  for  the  mrmy  m  for 
hiroseir,  since  it  was  probably,  at  this  period,. in  a  btttff^stiM  of 
subjection  than  it  bad  been  for  mauy  reigns*  1  siippes^it  €0  be 
written,  in  professed  imUation  of  our  autbor*i  JuaiMter*  abeut  tb« 
age  of  Commodus.  It  has  considerable  roeiitf  thoug^i  the  6nt 
and  last  paragraphs  are  feeble  and  tautological  ^  •nd  theeMfl|liflP 
of  the  whole  is  much  infcriour  to  the  design. 


r .   V  ^  r      •  r  " 


V       ••• 
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v'  «uiB[  a'  man  Trom  his  courti  must  i^pdaubt^Iy^ 
hAy*  bien   desirable  to  Domitiari;*anaj^  as   he 

,.>       ,         ■'  '4-^  A   ^  '      s*  t  v.A  1    -5'. -v^i  ^^  -A   i'^  ■ 

•\tra  later. period:^  Dod^vell  fixes^is  ti>.tbto^tim6^vrheii^ MHiinan 
^. V.epfered  ll(9\f\^  cxvi^u  which  he  »talts  «»  be  4lko>lh#k  ilf  the 
^^'^•iljiOt^s.WnishixkeQJt,    It  must -be  ooBf«KCidi  tbat  Juvi^nal  lo^t  no 
'^    lime.inV'XjertingThimself  »  he  had  rcraaitied  »U« At  fiAlAflHjire  years; 
he  bow  burets, forth  at  once,  as  Dodw«il*?cpressMit,'t«eftes  all 
^  his  Satires  lyithout  intermission^  {miis  cmiiiituUftk  ttcifationihus,) 
.  celebrates  Quintiliani  attacks  theEmpttrourt-and  isfmlne^iately 
despatched  to  l*^ptl   1.6S.     Here  is  a  great' <kitl 'oF 'bfish)ess 
crowded  into  tbo  compass  of  a  ton  weeks,  Ory  pdrhaps^  '^ys'; — 
biit  let  us  exaipine  jt  a  little  mftre. closely.  Rigaltitss,  with  Several 
of 'the  commentators,  sees  in  the  lines  above  quoted  a  sneer  at 
Quintilian,  jth^f 'hd  Accounts*  for  the  rhetor's  silence  respecting  our 
author,  by^^  rts(^tment  which  he  supposes  him  to  have  felt  at 
it.^    ^s  this  militsUw  stwogly  against  Dod well's  ideas,  he  t^ll  not 
allow  .tbal  aiiy  tJ^g  severe.  \«as  intended  by  the*f>a$;sage  hi  ques- 
tion ;.  and  {mIJ^^  at  Quintili  an  could  not  mention  Juvenni  as  a 
satirist^  be(^u»f&.  bA- bard. opt'c then  written  any  satires/  l60*     I 
.  believe  thaJb.  \3fi>X\^  9fe  ^iofig»^    In  •speaking  of  th^  satirists,  Quin- 
tiliai^  says  tb^t  'Persitia  hkd  justly  acquired  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  r^piitation « by  the  little  he  had  written.    Lib,  x.  C,  1. 
He  then  adds,  siynt  clari  kodieque et  qui oimnominabuntur.  There 
are  yt^t  some  ^cellent  ones,  some  who  *^i]l  be  better  known 
hereafter.  |t  always  appeared  to  me,  that  this  last  phrase  alluded 
._to  oi^r  author,  with  whose  extraofdhiary  merits  Quintilian  was 
probably  acquainted,  but  wl^om  he  did  not  choose,  or,  perhaps, 
flid  not  dare  to  mention  in  a  work  composed  under  a  prince  whose 
crimes  this  unnamed  satirist  persecuted  with  a  severity  as  unmiti- 
gated as  it  was  ju&t»   QuintiUan  had  np  political  courage.    Either 
from  a  sense  of  kindness  or  fear,  be  flatters  Domitian  almost  as 
grossly  as  Martial  :-^but  his  life  was  a  Ijlb  of  innocence  and  in- 
tegrity :  I  will  therefore  say  po  niore  on  this  subject^  but^ave 
*itto  the' reader  tA  consider  whether  such  ^  man  vkas  lik^ly..tq 
startle  the-  •*  god  qfhis  idplatry^bj  celebrating  th^,  SaU^es^^f 
•:Jt^enai.-'   ••-■•■    '  '  "^    .  '      '/   .  ^     ,^ 

■'Nfer-do  I  agfee*^  wlfh  'tW  commentatoi-s  \vhoixi  Dod^ell  1||« 
fdllawftd^  it)  the  Iltcfr^  interpretation  ofthosc' famo\^s  lines*    Vfi4e 


i^gttit$^t^l  ^»<r,^8ttt.>lt.  v.'l88— 194.  Quintilian  wajs  rich,  when 
•<Sf 'ffis- i^ofes^tih^  w^fe  in  the  extremes  of  want.  .^licre 


does  not  see  in  this  a  satirical  exaggeration  ?  Wisdom ,  beauty, 
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was  spolcen  of  vrith  kindness  in  the  same  Satire, 
which' is  mtirely  fret  from  political  allusions,  the 

and  hi^Yi  1>trtli,  htci  catraot  give :  why  then  should  the  remainder 
of  this  pa8sage.be  «»  filricdy  interpreted^  and  referred  to  Hie 
actual  hi^toi^y.ojT  Quin^ian  ?  The  lines^  Si  forfuna  voktf  iffC*  «re 
still  more  l^x  :  a  rejection  thrown  out  at  random,  and  express* 
ing  the  .greatest  ^os^ible  exlreraes  of  fortune.  Yet  on  these  au- 
tbori^te  {Principally  (for  the  passage  of  Ausonius,  *  written  more 
than  two /centuries  btetyis  of  no  great  weight)  has  Quintilian 
been  adv^Qced  to  consular  honours ;  while  Dodwell,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  has  taken  immense  pains  to  prove  ihatth^y  could  only 
be  conferred  on  him  by  Hadrian,  has  hence  deduced  his  strongest 
arguments  for  the  late  date  of  our  author's  Satires;  which  he  thus 
brings  down  to  the  period  of  mental  imbeciiity !  Hence,  too,  he 
accounts  for  the  different  ideas  of  Quintitiau's  wealth  in  Juvenal 
and  Pliny.  When  the  latter  wrote,  he  thinks  Quintilian  had  not 
acquired  much  property,  he  was  ''  modicus  faculiatibus :"  when 
the  former,  *'  he  had  been  enriched  by  the  imperial  bounty,  and 
was  capable  of  senatorial  honours/'  Yet  Pliny  might  not  thinJi^ 
his  old  master  rich  enough  to  give  a  fortune  with  his  daughter 


*  Q.  consvlaria  per  Gkmentem  omamenta  sortitust  honat amenta 
poHus  videt^r  qmm  insignia  pQtestatis  habuisse.  In  gratiar,  act, 
Quintilian,  then,  was  not  actually  consul :  but  this  is  no  great 
matter— it  is  ot  more  consequence  to  ascertain  the  Clemens  by 
whom  he  was  so  honoured.  Id  the  preface  to  his  fourth  book, 
he  says,  Cum  V€ro>  mihi  Dom.  Augustus  sorvris  swb  nepatum  dele^ 
gavit  curanif  ^^c.  Vespasian  had  a  daughter,  Domatilla,  who 
married,  and  died  long  before  her  father :  she  left  a  daughter, 
who  was  given  to  Flavins  Clemens,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons. 
These  were  the  grandchildren  of  Dbroitian's  sister,  of  whom 
QuuUilian  speaks;  and  to  their  father,  Clemens,  according  to 
Ausonius,  he  was  indebted  for  the  shpwy  tbpugh  not  the  reality^ 
of  power.  I'hore  is  nothing  incongruous  in  all  this ;  yet  so  pos- 
sessed arc  Dodwell  and  his  numerous  followers  (among  whom  I 
am  sorry  to  rnnk  Dusaulx)  of  the  late  period  at  which  it  hap- 
pened, that  they  will  needa  have  Hadrian  to  be  meant  by  Doroi- 
tianus  Augustus,  though  the  detestable  flattery  which  follows  the 
words  I  have  quoted,  most  indisputably  proves  i^  to  be  Domitian ; 
and  though  Podwell  himself  is  forced  to  confess  that  he  can  find' 
no  Clemens  under  Hadrian  to  whom  the  passage  applies :  Quis 
auieni  fuerit  Cfemens  Ule  qui  Q.  omamenta  ilia  sub  HadrianQ  ifHr 
pctraverit,  me  sanefateor  ignorare!  l65. 
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*^  facetioiisness"  of  the  punishment  (though'  Do- 
tnitian  s  was  not  a  lacetious  reign)  renders  the 
fact,  npt  altogether  -improbable,.  Y^t,  when,  we 
consider  that  ihese  reflections  on  Parts  could 
scarc^y  have  be^n  published  before*LXXX|v.  stnd 
that  the  favourite  was  disgraced  and  put'  to  de<ifh 
aVmost  immediately  after,  we  shall  be  incliacdi 
to  doubt  whether  his  banishment  actually  took 
place;  or,  if  it  did,  whether  it  was  of  any  long 

adequate  to  the  expectations  of  a  man  of  considerable  rank,. 
(Lib,  \u  32.)  though  Juvenal,  writing  at  the  same  instant, 
might  term  him  wealthy,  in  comparison  of  the  rhetoricians  who 
were  starving  around  him  ;  and  count  him  a  peculiar  favourite  of 
fortune.  Let  us  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  Juvenal  is  a  satirist,  and 
a  poet :  in  the  latter  capacity,  the  minute  accuracy  of  an  annalist 
cannot  be  expected  at  his  hands  ;  and  in  the  former— as  his  ob- 
ject was  to  show  the  general  discouragement  of  literature,  he 
could  not,  consistently  with  his  plan,  attribute  the  solitary  good 
fortune  of  Quintilian  to  any  thing  but  luck. 

But  why  was  Quintilian  made  consul  ?  Because,  replies  Dod- 
well  (164),  when  Hadrian  first  entered  Rome,  he  was  desirous  of 
gaining  tha  affections  of  the  people ;  which  could  be  done  no  way 
so  effectually  as  by  conciliating  the  esteem  of  the  literati ;  and  he 
therefore  conferred  this  extraordinary  mark  of  favour  on  the 
rhetorician.  How  did  it  escape  this  learned  roan,  that  he  was 
likely  to  do  himself  more  injury  in  their  opinion  by  the  banish- 
ment of  Juvenal  at  that  same  instant  >  tui  old  man  of  fourscore, 
who,  by  his  own  testimony,  had  spoken  of  him  with  kindness,  in 
a  poem  which  did  more  honour  to  his  reign  than  any  thing  pro- 
duced in  it !  and  whose  only  crime  was. an  allusion  to  the  influ- 
ence  of  a  favourite  player  1 — indeed^  the  informers  of  Hadrian's 
rei^n  must  have  had  more  sagacious  noses  ihan  those  of  Domitian's, 
to  smell, out  his  fault,.  What  Statiua,  in  his  time,  was  celebrated 
for  the  recitation,  of  a  Thebaid,  or  what  Paris,  for  the  purchase 
of  an  untouched  Agave  ?  .And  whene,  might  we  ask  Dodweil,was 
the  ^>  jest''  of  sending  a.  man  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  in  a  miii* 
tary  capacity,  ii^to  l^ypt  ?  Could  tbe  most  supple  of  Hadriatv'b* 
courtiers  Joc^  ofi  k  as  ai^y  thing,  but  a  wanton  :exerciso  of  cruelty  f 
At  eighty,  the  .business  of  aatirizing,  either  in  pix>&e  or  verse,  is 
nearly  over  :  what  bad  the  Empe^four  them  to  fear  f  Aud  to  sum 
up  all,  iu  a  word,  can  any  rational  b^ng  seriously  pereuade  him- 
self that  the  Satires  of  Juvenal  were  produced*  for  the  fii^t  time, 
by  a  man  turned  of  fourscore ! 

C  2      • 
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duration.  That  Juvenal  was  in.  Egypt  ia  certain  ; 
but  he  mjpht  have  gone  there,  from  motives  qf 
personal  safety,  or,  as  Salmasius  has  it,  o(  curi* 
osity.  However  this  may  be,  it  does  not  appear 
that  hfe  was  ever  long  absent  frotn  Rome,  where 
a  thou^^d  jnlernal  marks  clearly  show  that  alt 
his  Satire*  were  written.  But  whatever,  punish* 
ment  might  have  followed  the  complaint  of  Paris,* 
it  had  fio  other  effect  on  our  author,  than  that  of 
iiicre^smg  liis  hatred  of  tyranny,,  and  turning  his 
imiignatitiin  upon  the  Emperour  himself,  whose 
hypocrisy,  cruelty,  and  licentiousness,  becam<v, 
from  that  period,  the  object  of  his  keenest  repro* 
bation«  He  profited,  indeed^  so  far  by  his  danger 
or  his  punishment,  as  to  recite  no  more  in  pub- 
lick  ;  but  he  continued  to  write  during  the  re- 
mainder of  Domitian's  reign,  in  which  he  fi- 
nished, as  I  conceive,  his  second^  third^-f  fifti^, 

*  But  why  shotild  he  complain  at  all }  Was  he  ashamed  of  beir^ 
known  to  possess  an  influence  at  the  imperial  court  ?  Those  were 
not  very  modest  times,  nor  is  modesty,  in  general,  the  crying  vice 
of  the  **  quality."  He  was  more  likely  to  have  gloried  in  it.  If 
Bareas,  or  Camerinus,  or  any  of  the  old  nobility,  had  complained 
of  the  author,  1  should  have  thought  it  more  reasonable  :^-but 
Domitian  cared  nearly  as  little  for  them  as  Paris  himself  did. 

i  I  hold,  in  opposition  to  the  commentators,  that  Juvenal  was 
known  in  Domitian's  time,  not  only  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  keen  ajid 
^igorou^  satirist.  He  himselfi  though  he  did  not  choose  to  com- 
itoit  bi&  safety  to  a  promiscuous  audience,  appears  to  make  no 
great  secret  of  hh  peculiar  taleafis.  In  this  Satire,  certainly  prior 
to  m»ny  ot  the  others,  be  tells  us  that  he  accompanied  Umbritius, 
then  on  his  way  to  Cumas,  out  of  the  gates  of  Rome.  tUu^b^itius 
predicted,  as  Tacitus  says,  the  death  of  Galba,at  which  time  he  was 
looked  upon  as  the  most  skilful  atuspex  of  fhe  Age.  He  conld  not 
then  be  a'  y'ourig  man  j  yet,  at  quitting  the  capital,  he  still  talks  of 
himself  as  in  the  lithl  slSLge  ot  bid  age f'mkaciniities,  tt  prima  et 
recta: nnectua.  His- voluntary  exile^  tberelbre,  €oul<l  not  possibly 
have  taken  place  long  after'  tlie*  cotnmencemeiit'  of  Dumitians 
reign ;.  when  he  speaks  of  Juven^il  as  already  celebrated  for  his 
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sixtli,*'  aiid    perhaps    thtrteehtht'^SatirB'i    the 
eighth  J  liiave  always  looked  upon  as  his  fitst. 

I      t  I 

•  » 

Satir^  ami  .modestly  ddubU  whether  the  assistance  qf  $p  .aUe  a 
coadjutur.  as  himself  would  be  accepted. 

Thisrat  least,  serves  to  prove  in  what  light  the 'atWhor  Wished 
to  tettMksideredct-^for  the  rest,  there  can^  I  tlfinky  eMekisivtfy 
of  wfafitti  liave  ttcged,  be  htde  doubt  that  this^^alimwaaproflucAd 
uoder  DoHUtian.  It  is  knowu,  from  other  authorities,  tVt  he 
reviveid  the  law  of  Otho  in  all  its  severity,  that  he  ititrodqced  a 
number  of  low  and  vicious  characters,  finnhapi  aUths  JutefleSy 
jMteneiqve  laituict,  into  the  Equestrian  Order,  t^at  he'  Wasimmo^ 
derately  attached  to  building,  &c«  circumstances  mui^h  4wd(  x>t 
in  this  batire,  and  applicable  to  him  alone. 

*.Tb(e  foUowiag  line,-  Daciciu  et  icripio  radiat  Germmticu» 
iiirra>,sqQms  to  mUitAte  agp^ost  the  early  date  of  this  Satire*  Ca- 
tanosu^and  Arntzenius  say  that  Juvenal  could  not  mean  Domician 
here,  because  ''  he  did  not  think  well  enough  of  him  to  do  him 
such  honour;  wheiieas  he  was  fond  of  commending  Trajan***  I 
see  no  marks  of  this  fondness :  nor  wsere  thia  titles,  if  meaiit  of 
Domitian,  intended  to  do  him  honour,  but  to  reprove  his  vanity, 

>Yhethcr  medals  were  ever  struck  with  the  inscription  of  Da- 
cicus  and  Germanicus  in  honour,  of  Domitian,  I  am  not  qualified 
to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  he  assumed  both  these 
titles ;  the  latter,  indeed,  in  common  with  his  predecessors  from 
the  time  of  Germ.  Csesar ;  and  the  former,  in  consequence  of  his 
pretended  success  in<  the  Dacian  war,  for  which  he  is  bitterly 
sneered  at  by  Pliny,  as  well  as  Dio.  It  is  given  to  him,  amongst 
others,  by  Martial,  who  dedicates  his  eighth  book^  Imper,  Domit. 
Ccts.  Avgusto  Gtrmanico  Dacico.  Dodwell  gives,  as  I  do,  the 
line  to  Domitian-^a  little  inconsi^entty,  it  must  be  confessed  ; 
but  thr^  ts  .hi^  eortcem.  If,  however,  It  be  adjudged  to  Trajan, 
I  -strould  tiot  fot*  that  bring  down  the  date  of  the  Satire  to  a  later 
periods  Juvenal'  revised  and  enlarged  all  his  works,  when  lie 
gave  theiii  to  the  )>ubHci :  this  Qncfef  consideration,  in  particular, 
has  all  tlie  fnarks  of  having'  neceived  consiil^rable  additions;  and 
one  ofthemtnight  bethe  line  in  question. 

t  This  Satire basQoutributed  as  much  perhaps  as  the  seventh 
to  pcp>uade  ^ipsius,  Salmasi.us  apd  others,  that  Juvenal  wrote 
his.  b^st  P^i?<^c^.  w^ie/i  he  .was  turned. of  fours^^or^. 

Sfoper  bafc-,  qui  jam  post  t*rga  rpltqtiit  • 


**•*,  >  ■* 


'  ^  •    '*' SeoLagiata  ttnnos  Funteiu  Consule  natos  I" 
There  were  four  consuls  of  this  name.    The  first  is  out  of  the 
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In  xcv,  ^h€n.  Juveofd  M^as,  im  kAs  5iihry&t^ 
DgmitiaD  UayQisfaesd ,  th^e  p^bilpsophers  -  from  RaGae,» 

•>-  . 

qiicstion  ;  tbc  second  was  consul  A.  D.  id,  the  third  Jn, 5^  ^ndL 
tfab  foorth  in  6S.  If  we  tnke  the  second,  and  add  any  jntei-'* 
mediate  Dumber  of  years  between  sixty  and  seventy,  fop  CAlvinus' 
bad  passed  bis  sixtieth  year,  it  will  just  bring.  t»  downitopthtfi 
mx\y  j)ajrt  of  Dotnitian's  reign,  which  I  »uppoae  to  be  thailnuh 
date  of  this  Satire;  for  I  cannot  believe,  as  1  have  already  ob-^: 
served,  that  this,  or  indeed  any  part  of  Juvenal's  works,  was  pro- 
duced- when  be  was<|rembling  on  the  verge  of  ninety,  as  must  be 
the  oa^  if  either  of  the  latter  periods  be  adopted.  But  lie  oh*. 
serves,  HtBC  quota  p^4  scelerum  qwz  custos  Galliais  urbiSf  ^c^* 
Now  Rutilius  Gallicus  was  prsefect  of  Rome  from  the  end  of  S5, 
to  88,  (Domitian  succeeded  his  broihcr  in  81,)  in  which  year  he. 
died.  There  seems  to-  be  no  necessity  f^  mentioning  a  ma^strate 
as  sitting,  who  was  not  then  in  existence;  nor. can  any  t^eaunm  be 
assigned,  if  the  Satire  was  written  under  Hadfian,  for  the  author'% 
recurring  to  the  times  of  Domitian  for  a  name,  whep  that  of  tlie 
cHstas  urbU  of  the  day  would  have  bettef  ans.wer<^d  his  purposed 
It  is  probable  that  GaHicus  succeeded  Pegasus,  who  Mhls  prefect 
when  the  ridiculous  farce  of  theturbot  took  place  (Sot.  ly.)  ; 
this  would  fix  it  to  85,  the  year  before  Fuscus,  who  was  present 
at  it,  was  sent  into  Dacia. 

t 

I  This  Satire  is  referred  by  the  criticks  to  the  reign  of  Trajan> 
because  IMarius,  whose  trial  took  place  under  that  prince,  is 
mentioned  in  it.  I  have  attribnted  it  to  an  earlier  period  ;  prin- 
cipally moved  by  the  consideration  that  it  presents  a  faithful 
copy  of  the  state  of  Rome  and ,  the  conquered  provinces  under 
Kcro,  and  which  could  scarcely  have  been  given  in  such  vivid 
colours  after  the  original  had  cca^d  to  affect  the  mind.  What, 
Rome  was  under  Domitian,  may  be  seen  in  the  second  Satire; 
and  the  difference,  which  has  not  been  sufHciently  attended  to,  is 
striking  in  the  extreme.  I  would  observe  too,  that  Juvenal  speaks 
here  of  the  cnnu$  of  Marius  :-^th9y.  might  biv  and.\proiablj 
were,  committed  long  before  his  condemnation ;  but  .under  Do-» 
mitian,  it  was  scarcely  safe  to  atti3nu>jt  bringing  sudi  gigantick 
peculators  to  justice.  Add  to  thiSi,  tnat.the  ot£er  culpms  men- 
tioned in  it^  are  all  of  them  prior  to.ithat  prioco  ;  oay^  one  of 
them,  Capito,  was  tried  so  early  as  the  begHmingof  Nor^DJ^s  reqpi. 
The  insertion  of  Mariua,  however*  (whitfh  itnight  be  mi  after*' 
thought,)  formsanp^iaoEgUflient  with  DoAymllfoi  the  very  late 
date  of  this  Satiro ;  he  observes  that  it.  ha4<Q$i^FiMi  Ij(^bs  and 
Saimusius;  and  boasts  of  it,  as  longe  C€rtmimvm  4*c.  156, 
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and  soon  after  from  Italy,  with  many  circum* 
stances  of  cruelty;  an  action,  for  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  observe,  he  is  covertly  praised  by  Quin* 
tilian.  Though  Juvenal,  strictly  speaking,'  did 
not  come  under  the  description  of  a  philosopher, 
yet,  like  the  bare  in  the  fable,  he  might  not  un« 
ireasonably  entertain  some  apprehensions  for  his 
safety,  and,  with  many  other  persons  eminent  for 
learning  and  virtue^  J^lS^  '^^  prudent  to  with- 
draw from  the  city,  xo  this  period  I  have 
always  inclined  to  fix  his  journey  to  Egypt. 
Two  years  afterwards  the  World  was  happily 
relieved  from  the  tyranny  of  Domitian;  and 
Nerva,  who  succeeded  him,  recalled  the  exiles. 
From*  this  time,  there  remains  little  doubt  of  Ju* 
venaVs  being  at  Rome,  where  he  continued  his 
studies  in  tranquillity. 

His  first  Satire,  after  the  death  of  Domitian, 
seems  to  have  been  what  is  now  called  the  fourth. 
About  this  time,  too,  he  probably  thought  of 
revising  and  publishing  those  which  he  had  al- 
ready written ;  and  composed  that  introductory 
piece,*  which  now  stands  at  the  head  of  his 
works.  As  the  order  is  every  where  broken  in 
upon,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  arrange  them 
chronologically ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  eleventh   Satire  closed  his   poetical  careen 


*  I  have  oflea  wondered  at  the  stress  which  DodweU  and 
others  lay  on  the  concluding  lines  of  this  Satire ;  Egperiar  quid 
tomcediUwr^  Sf€.  They  £ancy  the  engagemeat  was  seriously  made; 
and  religiovsly  obaerved^  Nothing  was  ever  farther  from  the 
mind  of  JovenaU  (t  is  merely-  a  poetical,  or  if  yeu  will,  a  sa- 
tsncal,. flourish;  since  there  is  not  a  single  Satire,  I  am  well 
penuadedy  iii  which  the  names  of  many,  who  were  alive  at  the 
time»  ate  not  introdueed*  Had  Dodwell  ibrgotten  Quintilian  ? 
or^  that  he  had  allowed  one  of  hb  Satires,  at  least,  to  be  prior  to 

thisr  . 
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All  else  is  conjecture;  but  in  tHi$s  h^  speaks  of 

himself  as  an  old  oian, 

•     •     •     1  * 

^\  IJ93tra  bii)a,t  yernum .foulracta  cuti^^A  polom  ;''' 

and  iadeed  behaditiow  passed  Ms'grMd  climac- 
teriok*^  • 

Tim  is  all  that  can. be  collected  of  the  life  of 
Juvenal ;  and  how  much  of  this  is  built  upon 
uncertainties !  I  hope,  however,  that  it  bears  the 
stamp  of  probability  i  which  is  all  I  contend  for ; 
and  which,  indeed,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  is 
somewhat  more  than  can  be  aGBrmed  of  what  has 
been  hitherto  delivered  on  the  subject. 

Little  is  known  of  JuvenaPs  circumstances;  but, 
happily,  that  little  is  authentick,  as  it  comes  from 
himself  He  had  a  competence.  The  dignity  of 
poetry  is  never  disgraced  in  him,  as  it  is  in  some 
of  his  contemporaries,  by  fretful  complaints  of 
poverty,  or  clamorous  whinings  for  meat  and 
clothes: — the  little  patrimony  which  his  foster- 
father  left  him,  he  never  diminished,  and  pro* 
bably  never  increased.  It  seems  to  have  equalled 
all  his  wants,  and,  as  far  as  appears,  all  his  wishes* 
Once  only  he  regrets  the  narrowness  of  his  for- 
tune :  but  the  occasion  does  him  honour ;  it  is 
solely  because  he  cannot  afford  a  more  costly, 
sacrifice  to  express  his  pious  gratitude  for  the 
preservation  of  his  friend:  yet  *^  two'laiobs  and 
a  youthful  steer"  bespeak  the  affluence  of  a  phi* 
losopher ;  which  is  not  belied  by  the  entertain- 
ment provided  for  his  friend  Persicus,  in  that 
beautiiul  Satire  which  I  have  called  here  the  last 
of  his  works.  Further  it  is  useless  to  seek  :  from 
pride  or  modesty,  he  has  left  no  other  notices  of 
himself;  or  they  have  perished.  Horace  and 
Persius,  his  immediate  predecessors,  are  never 
weary  of  speaking  of  themselves.      The  life  of 
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the  fdrmer  might  be  writteii,  from  his  owiij.  mate- 
rials, with  all  the  minuteness  of  a  contemporary 
history:  and  the  latter,  who  attained  t6  little  more 
tl^flia  third,  of  Juvenars  age,  has  left  botfctng'to 
be  desired  on  the  only  topicks  which  could  inte* 
ijest.postericyy-^^his  parent,  his  preceptoiv  and  bis 
Qoaf&e  of  studies* 
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It  will  now  be  expected  from  me,  perhaps,  to 
say  something  on  the  nature  and  design  of  Satire; 
but  in  truth  this  has  so  frequently  been  done, 
that  it  seems,  at  present^  to  have  as  little  of 
novelty  as  of  utility,  to  recommend  it. 

Dryden,  who  had  diligently  studied  the  French 
criticks,  drew  up  from  their  remarks,  assisted  by 
a  cursory  perusal  of  what  Gasaubon,  Heinsius, 
Rigaltius,  and  Scaliger  had  written  on  the  subjecti 
an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  dramatick 
and  satirick  poetry  amongst  the  Romans;  which 
he  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  JuvenaL  What 
Dryden  knew,  he  told  in  a  manner  that  renders 
every  attempt  to  recount  it  after  liim,  equally 
hopeless  and '  vain ;  but  his  acquaintance  with 
works  of  literature  was  not  very  extensive,  while 
his  reliance  on  his  own  powers  sometimes  betrayed 
him  into  inaccuracies,  to  which  the  influence  of 
his  name  gives  a  dangerous  importance. 

^^  The  comparison  of  Horace  with  Juvenal  and 
Perslus/'  which  makes  a  principal  part  of  his 
Essay,  is  not  formed  with  much  niceness  of  disr 
crimination,  or  accuracy  of  judgment  To  speak 
my  mind,  I  do  not  think  that  he  clearly  perceived^ 
or  fully  understood^  the  characters  of  the   first 
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twcHr^tfafi^ersMs  indeed  he  b<id  2fn  inVfthdit^  IcAow^ 
ledgaj;^  for^  though  he  tertalnly  deelned  too  hunx;^ 
bly  of  his  poetry,  he  yet  speaks  of  his  beauties 
an^/djdfecta,  in  a' manner  >rhich  evinces  'a  more 
thaa^Gomnnon  acquaintance  with  both.  -   '  ^ 

What  Dryden  left  imperfect  has  been  filled  u^^ 
in.  a  great  iBeasUr&by'Dusaialx,  in  the  preliminary 
di^couitse  to'his  trand^ftion  of  Juvenal,  and  by 
Rupeni,iiisi'  bis  critical  and  ingenious  Essay  D^ 
diver sa^iSatirarwn  LuciL  Horat.  Pers.  et  Juvenalis 
indoie*  With  the  assistance  of  these,  I  shall  en- 
deavour^ to  give  a  more  extended  view  of  thei^ 
oh^raotetistick  excellencies  and  defects  of  thd 
rival  Satirises,  than  has  yet  appeared  in  our  lafi* 
guag*e;  little  solicitous  for  the  praiste  ordri^infility,^ 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  aspire  to  thai  df  candour 
and  truth*  Previously  to  this,  however,  it  will* 
be  necessary  to  say  something  on  this  supposed 
origin  of  Satire :  and  as  this  is  a  very  beaten 
subject,  I  shall  discuss  it  as  briefly  as  possible. 

,  It  is  probable  that  the  first  metrical  compo- 
sitions of  the  Romans,  like  those  of  every  other 
people,  wer^  pious  effusions  for  favours  received 
or  expected  from  the  gods:  Ctf  these,  the  earliest, 
according  to  Varro,  were  the  hymns  to  Mars, 
which,  though  used  by  the  Salii  in  the  Augustan 
age,  were  no  longer  intelligible.  To  these,  suc- 
ceeded the  Fescennine  verses,  which  iirere  sung, 
or  rather  recited,  after  the  vintage  and  harvest, 
and  appear  to  have  been  little  mofethan  rude 
praises  of  the  tuteiak*  divlnitie«l'of  the  country, 
intermixed  with  clownish  jeers  and  sarcashs,  ex- 
temporally  poured"oul  by  thc' ru^tibksi' in  some 
kind'of  measure,  and iihdifferentty^ directed  tit  (he 
audieqice,  or  at- one  aino«herj'  Thfese,  by  decrees, 
assumedi  the  form*  of  k  ditAogue';  ^'of  whicb^  ai 
nature  is  every  where  the  same,  and  the  progress 
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/of  refinement  h\\\.  little  varied,*  some  resemblance 
may  perhs^s  be  found  in  the  grosser  eeUgues  of 

Thus  improved)  (if  the  wondmay  be  aUbwed 
of  such  barbarous  amusements,)'  they,  formed,  for 
near  three  centuries,  the  delight  of  th^lt  ^nation: 
popular  favour,  however,  h^d  a.*  dangerous  effect 
pa  the  performers,  whose  licentiousness  degene- 
rated at  length  into  such  wild:  invecti^ye,  thttt  it 
was  found  necessary  to  restrain  it  by  a  positive 
law:  Si  qui  populo  occentassitj  ^atnunpei  condisit, 
quod  irifemfam  Jaxit  Jlagitiitmye  akeri^  Jmla  fitit&^ 
Frpm  this  timei  we  hear  no. further  complaints  of 
the  Fesceo nine  verses,  which  continued  to*  charm 
the  Romans ;  until,   about  a  century  afterwards, 
and  di^ring  the*  ravages  of  a  dreadful  pestilence, 
tiie  sqnate,  as  the  historisms  say,  in  order  to  pro-* 
pitiate  the  gods,  called  in  a  troop  of  players  from 
Tuscany,   to   assist  at   the   celebration   of    their ' 
ancient  festivals.     This  was  a  wise  and  a  salutary 
measure:  the  plague  bad  spread  dejection  through 
the  city,  which  was  thus  rendered  more  obnoxious 
to  its  fury  ;  and  it  therefore  became  necessary,  by 
novel   and  extraorcjlinary  amuseioents,   to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  people  from-  the  melancholy 
objects  around  them. 

As  the  Ropians  were  unacquainted  with  the 
language  of  Tascany,  the  players,  Livy  tells  us, 
omitted  the  nu>dulaUo9  and  the  word^s,  and  con-* 
filled  themselves  frO.bly  to -gestures^  which  Vikrt 
accompanied  by  the  flute. '^^  TJiis  imperlect  exhr* 
bitipn^  however,  .was.  so  oupei^iuur  to  therr  own, 
that  ^h^;  H^gtjuis.  eagerly* stix>vd  toiittiiiH  tl»e  art  { 
^j^6f  ^s  ;>oonf ;  ^s^/  tb4$>y  it:dtuld  \ » ionitale^  ^w(h<)  i  they 
a<^mit:ec[,  ^racj&d; :  their  oruMiok  measurer vtrith'  mu«- 
sick  ajifi  ,dapcin^»  By  de^rees^^.lhey  dr^ipp^d 
the.  fe&qe^nin^  vcj^s,  foi!>s0mdlhi|ig>  of  ^  nik^^re 
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rfigtftft*  "^kiMy  v^lcfa  not^    tobk    tbe'   nacd^    of 

ThfeieSatire^  (for  as  yet  the/ had  but  little  plaim ., 
tcP>lkt^  I9flc(  of  manias)  continued,  without  mucli . 
alt^rzKioti,  tb  the  year  5*4,  wlieh  Livius  Andrb-' 
nicUs,'  a'Gfeik  by  birth,  and  a  freedman  of  L. 
Saliaator;  v/hb  was  undoubtedly  acquainted  With 
the  old  comedy  of  his  country,  produced  a  re- 
gular' pl^*     That  it  pleased,  cannot  be  doubted, 
for^it  surpassed  the  Satires,  even  in  iheir  improved 
stAte;  and  indeed  banished  them  for  some  time  . 
from  the  scene.     They  had  however  taken  too  ' 
strong  a  hold  of  the  affections  of  the  people  to  . 
h€  easily  forgotten,  and  it  was  therefore  found 
necessary  to  reproduce  and  join  them  to  the  plays 
of  An'dronicas,  (the  superiority  of' which  could 
not  be  contested)  under  the  name'  of  Exodva  pr  * 
Afterpieces.     These  partook,  in  a  certain  degree, 
of  the  general  amelioration  of  the  stage ;  some- 
thing like  a  story  was  now  introduced  into  theoH 
which,   though  frequently  indecent,  and  always 
extravagant,  created  a  greater  degree  of  interest, 
than  the  reciprocation  of  gross  humour  and  scur- 
rility in  unconnected  dialogues. 

Whether  any  of  the  old  people  still  regretted 
this  sophistication  of  their  early  amusements,  it  is 

*  The  origin  of  this  xvord  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  Roman. 
Scaligefiilerivcd  it  from  aarrvfo^j  Csati/rns,)  hxit  Casaubon,  Dacier 
«nd  others^^morc  reasonably ,« from  satura^  (fcmrof  aatur^)  rich, 
abounding>,  full  of  variety.  In  this  senae  itwaa  ftppiied  to  the 
lanx  or  charger » in. which  the  variou/^  productions •  of  thp  soiF  were 
offered  up  to  the  gods;  and  thus. came  to  be  u^ed  for  ^ny  mis- 
eellaneous  collection  in  gmnxfii^  Sqtnra  oUa^  a  botch-^potch  ; 
saiurtt  leges^  laws  ccixQprehondinga  QiultitAMlf  o£  legolatibns;  &c* 
This  deduction  of  the  nam^^iii^y  sepve  to  oxphyo,  in.aMhe  *mea» 
sure,  the  nature  of  the  first  Satires,  which  treated  of  various  sg b- 
jects/ft'firf  ^erc  full  of  various  matters  :  but  cnougK  on  this  trito 
topiCk. 
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apt  easy,  to  s^ay,;  l^ut,  .Eiwhs,  who.jCiipfi/to  flome . 
about  twenty  years  after  this  period,  and  wl^iQ  jv^ as 
more   thjs^n .  haLf^  a.  Grecian^  conceived.  4b?it/;  he 
s!iouId  perform  ^n  acceptable  service  by  vqirii^ipg 
the  ancient   Satires.*     He  did  not  pretend  ^ to  . 
re^ore  them  to.  the  stage,  for  which  ixidegd  4h6 : 
new  pieces  were  inGnitely  better^calcujated^'bilt.'' 
endeavoured  to  adapt  them  to  the; closet,  by  re^ 
fining  their  grossness,  and  softening  their  asperity. 
Success  justified  the  attempt ;  Satirei  thus  Jr^ed  > 
from  action,  and  formed  into  a  poem,  became- a 
favourite  pursuit,  and  was  cultivated  by  several 
writers  of  eminence.     In  imitation  of  his  ^lodeli 
Ennius  confined  himself  to  no  particular  apecies 
of  verse,  nor  indeed  of  language,  for  he  mmgled 
Greek  expressions  with  his  Latin,  at  pleasure.     It 
is  solely  with  a  reference  to  this  new  attempt, 
that  Horace  and  Quintilian  are  to  be  understood, 
when  they  claim  for  the  Romans  the  invention 'f 

*  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  idea  was  obvious^ 
and  the  work  itself  highly  necessary.  The  old  Satire,  amidst 
much  coarse  ribaldry,  frequently  attacked  the  follies  and  vices  of 
the  day.  This  could  not  be  done  by  the  comedy  which  super- 
seded it,  and  which,  by  a  strange  perversity  of  taste>  was  never 
rendered  national.  Its  customs,  manners,  nay»  its  yery  plots, 
were  Grecian;  and  scarcely  more  applicable  to  the  Romans  than 
to  us. 

0 

f  To  extend  this  to  Lucilius,  as  is  sometimes  done,  is  absurd, 
since  he  evidently  had  in  view  the  old  comedy  of  the  Greeks,  of 
which  his  Satires,  according  to  Horace,  were  rigid  imitatioos: 

^*  Eupolis  atque  Cratinus,  Aristophanesque  poetao 
**  Atque  alii,  quorum  comcedia  prisca  virorum  est ; 
**  Si  quis  erat  dignas  describi,  quod  malus,  aut  fur, 
**  Quod  moechus  fbiet,  aut  sicarius,  aut  alioqui , 
^*  Famosus,  multa  cum  liberbtte  notabant. 
<*  HiKC  omnis  pendet  Lucilius,  hosce  secutus, 
**  Mutatis  taatum  pedibus,  msmerisque  :'* — 

Here  the  matter  would  seem  to  be  at,  once  determined  by  a  very 
competent  judge*    Strip  the  old  Greek  comedy  of  its  action,  and 
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r  of  tbiS'lciDd  of  poetry^ t  a«d  oertaialf  tbey  hid 
Qpf>€rtiinUies  of  judging,  which  we  have  not,  for 
litde.of  Enniusy  mxd  nothing  of  ike  old  satire, 
vtmains. 

.  h  iti  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  history  of 
Satire  further  in  this  place,  or  to  speak  of  another 
species  of  it,  the  Varronian  or,  as  Varro  himself 

.c^Led  it|  the  Menippean,  which  branclied  out 

change  the  metre  from  iambirk  to  heroick*  and  you  have  the 
Kuipgn  Satire  !  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  unless  two  things  be 
granted  ;  first,  that  the  actors  in  those  ancient  satires  were  igno- 
rant of  the  existence  of  the  Greek  comedy ;  and  secondly,  that 
^  Ennius,  who  knew  it  well,  passed  it  by  ^r  a  ruder  model;  the 
Romans  can  have  no  pretensions  to  tke  baviour  tbey  daitn* 

And  even  if  these  be  gnrnted^  the  honour  appears  to  be  sealxely 
worth  the  claiming ;  for  the  Greeks  had  not  only  dramatiok,  bipt 
lyrick  and  heroick  satire.  To  pass  by  the  Margites,  what  were 
the  iambicks  of  Archtlochus,  and  the  scazohs  of  Hipponax,  but 
satires  ?  nay^  what  wore  the  SiUi  ?*^-Casaubon  denves  tbem  «.t« 
rov  ^l^^l»»lrsu,  to  scoff,  to  treat  petulantly ;  and  there  is  uo  doubt 
of  the  justness  of  his  derivation.  I'hese  little  pieces  were  made  up 
of  passages  from  various  poems,  which,  by  slight  alterations,  were 
humorously  or  satirically  applied  at  will.  The  satires  of  Ennius 
were  probably  little  more';  indeed  we  have  the  express  authority 
of  Diomcdes  the  grammarian,  for  it.  After  speaking  of  Lucilius» 
whose  writings  he  derives,  with  Horace,  from  the  old  comedy,  he 
adds,  et  olim  carmen^  quod  ex  xariis  poemat^us  constabaty  satira 
tfocabaiur  ;  quaie  scripseru/tt  Pacuvius  et  Ennhis.  Modern  criticks 
agree  in  understanding  ex  tariis  paematibus,  of  various  kinds  of 
metre ;  but,  I  do  not  see  why  it  may  not  mean,  as  I  have  ren- 
dered it,  *'  of  various  poems ;"  unless  we  chiiiose  to  compliment 
the  Romans,  by  supposmg  that  what  was  in  the  Greeks  a  mere 
cento,  was  in  them  an  original  composition. 

It  would  scarcely  be  doing  justice,  however,  to  Ennius,  to  sup- 
pose that  he  did  not  surpass  his  models,  for,  to  say  the  truth,  the 
Greek  Silli  appear  to  have  been  no  very  extraordinary  perform- 
ances. A  few  short  specimens  of  them  may  be  seen  in  Diogenes 
Laertiusy^and  a  longer  one,  which  has  escaped  the  writers  on  this 
subject,  in  Dio  Chrysostom.  As  this  is,  perhaps,  the  only  Greek 
satire  extant,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  curiosity;  and  as  such» 
for  as  a  literary  effort  it  is  worth  nothing,  a  short  extract  from  i^ 
may  .not  be  uninteresting.  Sneering  at  the  people  of  Alexandria, 
for  their  mad  attachment  to  chariot*races,  &c.  he  says,  this  fiolly 


fit)ixi  tbe  fEyrmbr,  and  waft  a  misdky^of  prase  and 
tvemet  it  will  be  a  more  pleasing,  ars  w\eU '.as  a 
more  'usefat  eteptoy,  to  enter  a  littld  ihtowhat 
Dryden,  I  know  not  for  what  reason,  calls  the 
moat  difficult  part  of  his  undertaking ;  *'  a  (Com- 
parative vifew  of  the  Satirists  ;'^  not  certainly  wfth 
'  the  design  of  depressing  one  at  the  expense  of 
another,  (for  though  I  have  translated  .Jovbnal,  I^ 
have  no  quarrel  with  Horace  and  Persius,)  but 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  characteristick 
excellencies  and  defects  of  them  all.  To  do  this 
the^  more  effectually,  it  will  be  previously  neces- 
sary to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  times  in  which 
their  respective  works  were  produced. 

LtJCiLius,  to  whom  Hoftce,  forgetting  what 
he  had  said  in  another  place,  attributes  the  in- 
vention of  Satire,  flourished  in  the  interval  be* 
tweea  the  si^e  of  Carthage  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutons,  by  Marius.  He  lived  there- 
fore in  an  age  in  which  the  struggle  between  the 
old  and  new  manners,  though  daily  becoming 
more  equal,  or  rather  inclining  to  the  worse  side, 
was  still  far  from  being  decided.  The  freedom  of 
speaking  and  writing,  was  yet  unchecked  by  fear, 
or  by  any  law  more  precise  than  that  which^  as 

of  theirs  is  not  ill  <i^p(>9e<l  by  one  of  tJ^se.scurrilous  writers  of 

(Silli>  or)    parodies;    h  xomvc   tk   frofAflrotDO-c   rwir  ffetv^m  mrup 

AMoTi  yat^uffxt  fAsrjMft'  t»»  ^  ^iareu 
QwxoK  ly  of  fTep«K»  uO    irfit^fitf  »^'  fxftdigrroj 

HvTfi  vi^  'xX«77D  ysca»u¥  ViTm,  ««  kqK^mv, 

K^iayyvi  ra*  yt  virorrai  atto  s-ctoK>io  xcXfvdtf.  x.  r»  X« 

Ad  Alcxand,  Orat.  xxxii. 
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has  been  already  mentioned,  wa^  introduced  to 
restrain  tne  coarse  ebullitions  of  rustick  malignity. 
Add  to  this,  that  Lucilius  was  of  a  most  respect- 
able family,  (he  was  creat-uncle  to  Pompey,)  and 
lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
republick,  with  Lselius,  Scipio,  and  otbers,  who 
were  ^ell  able  to  protect  him  from  the  Lupi  and 
Mutii  of  the  day,  had  they  attempted,  which  they 
probably  did  not,  to  silence  or  molest  him.  Hence 
that  boldness  of  satirizing  the  vicious  by  name, 
which  startled  Horace,  and  on  which  Juvenal  and 
Persius  delight  to  felicitate  him. 

Too  little  remains  of  Lucilius,  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  his  manner :  his  style  seems,  however,  to 
bear  fewer  marks  of  delicacy  than  of  strength,  and' 
his  strictures  appear  harsh  and  violent.  With  all 
this,  he  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  man  j 
since  Horace,  who  is  evidently  hurt  by  his  repu- 
tation, can  say  nothing  worse  of  his  compositions 
than  that  they  are  careless  and  hasty,  and  that  if 
he  had  lived  at  a  more  refined  period,  he  would 
have  partaken  of  the  general  amelioration.  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  heard  it  observed,  but  I  sus- 
pect that  there  was  something  of  political  spleen  in 
the  excessive  popularity  of  Lucilius  under  Augus- 
tus, and  something  of  courtly  complacency  in  the 
attempt  of  Horace  to  counteract  it.  Augustus  en- 
larged the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  respecting  li- 
bels ;  and  the  people,  who  found  themselves  thus 
abridged  of  the  liberty  of  satirizing  the  great  by 
name,  might  not  improbably  seek  to  avenge  them- 
selves, by  an  overstrained  attachment  to  the  works 
of  a  mail  who,  living,  as  they  would  insinuate,  in 
better  times,  practised  without  fear,  what  he  en- 
joyed without  restraint. 

The  space  between  Horace  and  his  predecessor, 
was  a  dreadfid' interval  **  filled  up  with  horrour 
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all^  znd  b|g  witk  death/'. .  Luxury  and  a  long  train 
of  vices  which  followed  the  immense  wesjUhince^J 
santly  ^poure^d  in  from  the  conquei^d  provinQes^ 
sapped  the  foundations  of  the  tepublickt  ^v|hiob 
were  finally  shaken  to  pieces  by  the  civil  wars,  thtf 
perpetual  dictatorship  of  Caesar,,  and  the  second 
triumvirate,  which  threw  the  Roman  world,  witKr^ 
out  a  hope  of  escape,  into  the  power  of  an  indi*^ 
vidual.    ,  .       .         * 

Augustua,  whose  sword  was  yet  reekmg  with  th6 
best  blood  of  the  state,  now  that  subinission  left? 
him  no  pretence  for  further  cruelty,  was  desirous 
of  enjoying  in  tranquillity  the  fruits  df  his  gui^t,, 
H^  displayed,  therefore,  a  magnificence  hitherto 
unknown  ;  and  his  example,  which  was  followed 
by  his  ministers,  quickly  spread  among  the  people, 
who  were  not  very  unwilling  to  exchange  the  agi- 
tation and  terrour  of  successive  proscriptions,  for 
the  security  and  quiet  of  undisputed  despotism. 

Tiberius  had  other  views,  and  other  methods  of 
accomplishing  them.  He  did  not  indeed  put  an 
actual  stop  to  the  elegant  institutions  of  his  prede- 
cessor,  but  he  surveyed  them  with  silent  contempt, 
and  they  rapidly  degenerated.  The  race' of  infor- 
mers multiplied  with  dreadful  celerity ;  and  dan- 
ger, which  could  only  be  averted  by  complying 
with  a  caprice  not  always  easy  to  discover,  created 
an  abject  disposition,  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the 
grossest  vices,  and  eminently  fatourable  to  the 
designs  of  the  Emperour ;  which  were  to  procure, 
by  .universal  depravation,  that  submission  which 
Augu^tu/^  fsought  to^oj3tain  by  the  blandishments 
ofluxury,,^dthepi;ts..i.    ;.  . 

From  this  gloomy  and  suspicious  tyrant,  the 
empire  was  transferred,  to^a  [profligate  madman*  It 
can  scarcely  be  told  without  indignation,  that  when 
the  sword  of  Ghserea  had  freed  the  earth  from  his 
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disgtaoefiil  sway^  the  senate  hud  not  sufficient  vir* 
tue  to  nesuQie  ;the  rights) of  which  ihey  had  been 
deprived;  bui^  after  a  timid  debftte,  delivered  op 
the  'State  Xo  a  pedantick  dotard^  ABoapaMe  of  go« 
verning' hijmelf. 

Xo  lihe  ivioesjof  his  predecessors,  Nero  added  a 
frivolity  which  rendered  his  reign  at  once  odious 
and  contemptible.  Depravity  could  reach  no  fur* 
ther^  but  misery  might  yet  be  extended.  This 
was  fuUy  experienced  through  the  turbulent  and 
murderous  usurpations  of  Galba,  Otho^  and  Vi^ 
teliius  ;  when  the  accession  of  Vespasian  and  Titua 
gave  the  groaming  world  a  temporary  oeapite. 

To  these  succeeded  Doniitiaui  whose  crimes 
form  the  subject  of  many  a  melancholy  page  ia** 
the  ensuing  work,  and  need  not  therefore  be  dweitl* 
on  liere.     Under  him,  every  trace  of  ancient  Jimh^i 
ners  was  obliterated;  liberty  wsis  unknovha,  Iphv 
openly  trampled  upon,  and,  while,  the  nationai 
rites  were  either  neglected  or  contemned,  a  base 
and  blind  superstition  took  possession  of  the  en- 
feebled and  distempered  mind. 

Better  times  followed.  Nerva,  and  Trajan,  and* 
Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines,  restored  the  Romans 
to  safety  and  tranquillity ;  but  they  could  do  no 
more:  liberty  and  virtue  were  gone  for  ever;  and 
after  a  short  period  of  comparative  happiness,- 
which  they  scarcely  appear  to  have  deserved,  and 
which  brought  with  it  no  amelioration  of  mind, 
no  return  of  the  ancient  modesty  and  frugality, 
they  were  finally  resigned  to  destruetioa.. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  "  comparative  view"  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken ;  as  the  subject  has 
been  so  often  treated,  little  of  novelty  can  be  ex- 
pected from  it:  to  read,  compare,  and  judge,  is 
almost  all  that  remains. 

Horace,  who  was  gay,  and  lively,  and  gentle, 
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stnd  aifiecklbTEattev  sbetfift  fiil»^  period  in 

triiich  Wwrot^.  '  He/had  seen  tha* wow t times  of 
the  republiek,  arid  tn'ight  therefore,  i^^tdi  lia  great 
suspidion'of  hf&^mtegrity,  be  alluwed  to  acquiesce 
in  the  infant  monarchy,  which' broijgfet'ifith  it 
stability;  peood,  and  pleasure.  How  be  'tnecdticilbd 
himself  to  his  political  tergiversation  it 'is  oseless 
to  inquire.*  What  was  so  general,  Sve  may  sup- 
pose*^ brought  with  it  but  little  obloquy;  and  it 
should  be  remembered,  to  his  praise,  that  be  took 
no  iictive  part  in  the  government  he  had  <Wice  op- 
posed :-i-  If  he  celebrates  the  master  of  the  world, 
it  is  not  until  he  is  asked  by  him  whefhep  he  is 
ashamed  that  posterity  should  know  them  to  be 
frierrds  ; .  and  he  declines  a  post,  which  few  of  his 
detractors  have  oierit  to  deserve,  or  virtue  to 
refuse. ' 

His  ehoici  of  privacy,  however,  was  in  some 
measure  constitutional ;  for  he  had  an  easiness  of 
temper  ^bich  bordered  on  indolence ;  hence  he 

*  I  doubt  whether  he  was  «ver  a  good  royalist  at  heart ;  he  fre- 
quently, perhaps  unconsciously,  betrays  a  lurking  dissatisfaction  ; 
but  having,  as  Johnson  says  of  a  muck  g^^ter  xnan,  tasted  the 
honey  of  favour,  he  did  not  choose  to  return  to  hunger  and  phi« 
losophy.  Indeed,  he  was  not  happy;  in  the  country  he  sighs  for 
the  town,  in  town  for  the  country  ;  and  he  is  always  restless,  and 
straining  after  something  which  he  netrer  obtains.  To  float,  like 
Aiistippfif,  with  (be  atreanii  is  a  bad  recipe  6>r.fdiGily;  there 
should  b^  s^me  fixed  priiiciplei  by  which  tfic  passions  and  desires 
may  be  regulated. 

t  He'  la  earefiiil  to  disclaim  all  participadon  in  publick  affairs. 
He  accompanief  ftfcecfenas*  in  *  hu  carriage,  but  their  chat,  he 
wishes  it/to,  bci  bdieve4^  is  on  the  qommoa  topicks  of  thoidaVy 
the  wea(herj  ain,useni^nts^  &c.  Though  this  may  npt  be  strictly 
trUe,  It  is  Y^t  probable  that  politicks  mroished  but  a  small  part  of 
theit  toift^/er^'tion;  'Thdt  both  Augustus  and  his  minister  were 
wann^  sttachai  <to  bin^  Qamoi  b0  denied,' but  then  it  was  as'  to 
a  plaything.  In  a  word,  Horace  seems  to  have  been  the  en/ant 
gate  of  the  palace,  and  was  viewed,  I  believe,  with  more  tender- 
ness than  respect. 
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piever  ri$es  to  the  dtgnicy  of  a  decided  character. 
Zeoo^and  Epicurus  share  his  homage,  and  undergo 
his  ridicule  by  turns :  he  passes  without  difficulty 
from  ojqe  school  to  another,  and  he  thinks  it  a 
mSioient  excuse  for  his  versatility,  that  he  conti* 
fiu^es,  .amidst  every  change,  the  zealous  defender 
of  virtue.  Virtue,  however,  abstractedly  consi* 
dered^  has  few  obligations  to  his  zeal. 

But  though,  as  an  ethical  writer,  Horace  has 
not  many  claims  to  the  esteem  of  posterity  ;  as  a 
criticic^  he  is  entitled  to  all  our  veneration.  Such 
is  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  the  correctness 
of  his  taste,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  know- 
ledge, that  a  body  of  criticism  might  be  selected 
from  his  works,  more  perfect  in  its  kind  than,  any 
thing  which  antiquity  has  bequeathed  us.     .  ,  . 

As  he  had  little  warmth  of  temper^  he  ireprpve^ 
his  contemporaries  without  harshness.  *  He  is  con- 
tent to  "  dwell  in  decencies,'*  and,  like  Pope's 
courtly  dean,  never  merUions  hell  to  ears  polite.  Pcr- 
^ius,  who  was  infinitely  better  acquainted  with  him 
4han  we  can  pretend  to  be^  describes  him»  I  think, 
with  great  happiness : 

**  Omne  vafer  vitium  ridenti  Flaccus  amico 
**  Tang^t,  et  admissas  circum  praecordia  ludit, 
**  CaUidus  ejususso  populum  suspeudere  naso.** 

**  He,  with  a  sly  insinuating  grace, 
^*  Laugh*d  at  his  friend,  and  look'd  him  in  the  face : 
**  Would  raise  a  blash,  wherd  secret  vice  he  found, 
''And  tickle,  while  he  gently  probed  the  wound. 
**  With  seeming  innocence  the  crowd  beguil'd ; 
*f  But  made  the  desperate  pastes  when  he  amii'd.'' 

m 

These  beautiful  lines  have  a  defect  under  which 
Dryden's  tran'^lations  frequently  labour.;  they  do 
not  give  the  true  sense  of  the  original.  Horace 
•'  raised  no  blush,"  (at  least  Persius  does  not  insi* 
nuate  any  such  thing,}  and  certainly  ^^  made  no 
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desperate  passes."*  His  aim  rattier  seems  to  be« 
to  keep  the .  objects  of  his  satire  in  good  humour 
with  himself,  and  with  one  another. 

To  raise  a  langh  at  vice,  however^  (sdpposing  it 
feasible,)  is  not  the  legitrmate  o£Bce  of  Satire,  which 
Is  to  hold  up  the  vicious,  as  objecte  of  nsprobation 
and  scorn,  for  the  example  of  others,  who  may  be 
deterred  by  their  sufferings.  But  it  is  tirAe  to  be 
(explicit.  To  laugh  even  at  fools  is  superfhioUs ; 
— if  they  understand  you,  they  will  join  in  the 
merriment ;  but  more  commonly,  they  will  sit  with 
vacant  unconcern,  and  gaze  at  their  own  pictures : 
to  laugh  at  the  vicious,  is  to  encourage  them  t  for 
there  is  in  such  men  a  wilfulness  of  disposition, 
which  prompts  them  to  bear  up  against  shame, 
and  to  show  how  little  they  regard  -slight  reproof, 
by  becoming  more  audacious  in  guilt.  Goodness, 
of  which  the  characteristick  is  modesty,  may,  I 
fear,  be  shamed ;  but  vice,  like  folly,  to  be  re- 
strained^ must  be  overawed.  Labeo,  says  Hall, 
with  great  energy : 

**  Labeo  is  whipt,  and  laughs  me  in  the  face ; 
'<  Why  ?  for  I  smite,  and  hide  the  galfed  place. 
**  Gird  but  the  Cynick's  helmet  on  his  hcad^ 
**  Caies  he  for  Talus^  or  his  flayle  of  lead  ?** 

Persius,  who  borrowed  so  much  of  Horace's 
language,  has  little  of  his  manner.  The  immediate 
object  of  his  imitation  seems  to  be  Lucilius  ;  and 
if  he  lashes  vice  with  less  severity  than  his  great 


*  Mr.  Dnimmotid  has  given  tUs  passage  with  equal  elegance, 
and  truth: 

**  "With'  greater  art  sly  Horace  gain'd  his  end, 
*^  But  spared  no  failing  ot  Ws  smiling  fHendj 
**  Spdfftive  and  pleasabi  round  Che  heart  be  play'dj 
**  And  wr^pt  Hij^ts  the  censure  he  convcy'd; 
.  ^  VVith  such  address  his  willing  victims  seized, 
'^  That  tickled  fools  were  rallied,  and  were  pleased." 
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prdtotyp«V( the  cftu«c  must  npt  be  sought,  in  znf 
desire  to  spare  what  he  so  evideotly  condemned^ 
But  h£'Wa$  thvcmxi'  ^^  onierilftittie^ V'  fae  was^  be^ 
sideSf  iOfia  viink  distinguished  enafigk  to  mrake  >hi8 
freedom  dangerous,  and  of  an  age,  when  life  had 
yet 'lost  Ullieof  its  novelty  ;  to  write,  therefdire, 
evehas  lfte;faas> written,  proves  him  to  be  a  person 
of'very  singular  courage  and  virtue. 

In  the  iaterv^l  between  Horace  and  Persius^ 
despotism . bad  changed  its  nature:  the  chains 
which  the  policy  of  Augustus  concealed  in  flowers, 
were  now  displayed  in  all  their  hideousness.  The 
arts  were  neglected,  literature  of  every  kind  dis-' 
couraged,  or  disgraced,  and  tetrour  and  suspicioa* 
substituted  in  the  place  of  the  former  ease  and  se** 
curity.  Stoicism,  which  Cicero  accuses  of  having 
infected  poetry,  even  in  his  days,  and  of  which 
the  professors,  as  Quintilian  observesi  always  dis«-. 
regarded  the  graces  and  elegancies  of  com  position^ 
spread  with  amasing  rapidity.*  In  this  <  school 
Persius  was  educated,  under  the  care  of  one  of  its 
most  learned  and  respectable  masters. 

Satire  was  not  his  first  pursuit:  indeed,  he 
seems  to  have  somewhat  mistaken  his  talents  when 
he  applied  to  it.  The  true  end  of  this  species  of 
writing,  as  Dusaulx  justly  says,  is  the  improve- 
ment of  society ;  but  for  this,  much  knowledge  of 

*  Dusaulx  accounts  for  this  by  the  general  consternation. 
Most  of  those,  he  says,  distii^shed  for  talents  or  ranki  took  re- 
fuge in  the  school  of  Zcno ;  not  so  much  to  leai^  in  it  how  to 
iive«  as  how  tx)  die.  I  think,  on  the  coi^trary,  tliat  this  would  ra* 
ihcr  have  driven  them  into  the  arms  of  Epicurus.  *'  Let  us  eat 
and^rink,  for  to-morrow  We  die/'  will  gefitemliy  be  founds  i  be- 
lievjQ^tptbc  the  maxim  of  dangerpw  tiviesi.  J(t  would  pot  be  diffi- 
cult to  show,  if  this  were  ^he  pJpcc  for  it^  that  the  prevalcncy  of 
Stoicisiti  was  due  to  the  increase  of  profligacy,  for  which  it  fur- 
nished a  convenient  cloik.  This*,  however,  docs  not  ^ply  to 
Persius. 
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fQat^kind  fquicauid  agunt  ^hommii)  ift  t  pi cfir/iDusiy 
necet sary*    Whoetor  is  deficienii  ia  that,  oiayi  bje 
an  cTKoMlenft  meval  and  philosophioal  poet;-  but 
canni>i  .with tpr^praetyv.  lay  claim i to  due i;Iicmeiiirft: 
6£a  satirists.    ....  •    -    i 

And  Persius.  was  oioral  and  4)hilosapk]cal  jn*  ar 
hi-gh  dieg^ee:  he: was  also  a  poet  ofiioiBieaitti  cu-der;" 
£ut  while  he  grew  pale  over  the  pagoi  oF  Zend^ 
and  Gleanthes,  and  Ghrysippus ;  while ke  imbibed, 
with  all  the  ardour  of  a  youthful  mind,  Jthe'p^ra^ 
doKfis  of  those  great  masters,  together  with  their 
principles,  the  foundations  of  civil  society  were 
crumbling  arouud  him,  and  soliciting  his  attentkm 
in  vaio.  To  judge  from  what  he  has  left  us,  it 
might  almost  be  affirmed  that  he  was  a  stranger  in 
b'is  own  oountry.  The  degradation  of  Rome  was 
now. complete;  yet  he  felt,  at  least  he  expresses, 
no  indignation  at  the  means  by  which  it  was  eF- 
feoted  !  a  sanguioary  bufibon  was  lording  it  over 
the  prostrate  world;  yet  he  continued  to  waste 
iiis  most  elaborate  efforts  on  the  miserable  preten* 
sions  of  pedants  in  prose  and  verse !  If  this  savour 
of  the  impassibility  of  Stoicism,  it  is  intitied  to  no 
great  praise  on  the  score  of  outraged  humanity, 
which  has  stronger  claims  on  a  well  regulated 
mind,  than  criticism,  craven  philosophy. 

Dryden  gives  that  praise  to  the  dogmas  oi*  Per-*, 
sius,  which  he  denies  to  his  poetry.  ^'  His  verse,'* 
he  says,  *'  is  scabrous  and  hobbling,  and  his  mea- 
sures beneath  those  of  Horace."  This  is  too  se- 
vere; for  Persius  has  many  exquisite  passages, 
which  nothing  in  Horace  will  be  found  to  equal 
or  approach.  The  charge  of  obscurity,  has  been 
urged  against  him  with  more  justice ;  though  this, 
perhaps,  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  usually  represented. 
Casaiibon  could,  without  question, .  have  defended 
him  more  successfully  than  he  has  done  ;  but  he 
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was  OYtn^tA  by  the^  brutal  violence  of  the  elder 
Scaligi^r :  for  I  can  scarcely  persuade  myself  that 
he  really  believed  this  obscurity  to  be  owing  to 
•*^  the  fear  of  Nero,  or  the  advice  of  Cornutus/* 
The  cause  of  it  should  be  rather  sought  in  his  n»> 
tural  disposition,  and  in  his  habits  of  thinking. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  it  springs  from  a  too 
i'requent  use  of  tropes,  approaching  in  almost 
every  instance  to  a  catachresis,  an  anxiety  of  com- 
pression, and  a  quick  and  unexpected  transition 
from  one  overstrained  figure  to  another.  *After 
all,  with  the  exception  of  the  sixth  Satire,  which^ 
from  its  abruptness,  does  not  appear  to  have  re* 
ceived  the  author's  last  touches,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  to  confound  an  attentive  reader: 
some  acquaintance,  indeed,  with  the  porch  brtuca* 
its  iUUa  Medis^  is  previously  necessary.  His  life 
may  be  contemplated  with  unabated  pleasure :  the 
virtue  he  recommends,  he  practised  in  the  fullest 
extent ;  and  at  an  age  when  few  have  acquired  a 
determinate  character,  he  left  behind  him  an  esta- 
blished reputation  for  genius,  learning,  and  worth. 

Juvenal  wrote  at  a  period  still  more  detestable 
than  that  of  Persius.  Domitian,  who  now  governed 
the  empire,  seems  to  have  inherite(J  the  bad  quali- 
ties of  all  his  predecessors.  Tiberius  was  not  more 
hypocritical,  nor  Caligula  more  bloody,  nor  Clau- 
dius more  sottish,  nor  Nero  more  mischievous, 
than  this*  ferocious  despot ;  who,  as  Theodoras 
Gadareus  indignantly  declared  of  Tiberius,  was 
truly  TsmXov  £i[Aari  vBfv^xfAevoVf  a  lump  of  clay  kneaded 
up  with  blood! 

Juvenal,  like  Persius,  professes  to.  follow  Luci- 
lius ;  but  what  was  in  one  a  simple  attempt,  is  in 
the  other  a  real  imitation,  Of  his  manner.*  Fluent 

*  I  believe  that  Juveual  meant  to  describe  himself  in  the  M* 
owing  spirited  picture  of  Lucilius : 
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-and  witty  ^  Horace,  grave 'afi4  sublime  asPersius; 
pf  a  more  decided  charaetar  thaa  tbe  former,  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  DHaoJciad  thaathe  latter,  he 
did  not  con&oe  hiiuftelf  to  the  mode  of  regulating 
an  intercourse  with  the  great,  or  to  abstract  dis<tut*- 
siliona  on  the  nature  of  scholastick  liberty ;  but, 
disregitrding  the  claims  of  a  v^tin  urbanity,  and 
£xing  all  his  soul  on  the  eternal  distinctions  of 
moral  good  and  evil,  he  laboured,  with  a  i  magni- 
ficence of  language  peculiar  to  .himself,  tt^set 
forth  the  loveliness  of  virtue,  and  the  deformity 
and  borrour  of  vice,  in  full  and  perfe^et  display. 

Dusaulx,  who  is  somewhat  prejudiced  against 
Horace,  does  ample  justice  to  Juvenal.  There  is 
great  force  in  what  he  says ;  and,  as  I  do  notjknow 
that  it  ever  appeared  in  English,  I  sball  take  the 
liberty  of  laying  a  part  of  it  before  the  reader,  at 
the  hazard  of  a  few  repetitions. 

^^  The  bloody  revolution  which  smothered  the 
last  sighs  of  liberty,^  had  not  yet  found  time  to 
debase  the  minds  of  a  people,  amongst  whom  the 
traditionary  remains  oi  the  old  manners  still  sub- 
sisted* The  cruel  but  politick  Octavius  scattered 
flowers  over  the  paths  he  was  secretly  tracing  to- 
wards despotism :  the  arts  of  Greece,  transplanted 

**  Ense  velut  dtricto  quoties  LuciKus  ardens 
**  Infremuity  rubet  ftuditor,  cui  fri^da  mens  last 
"  Crimlnibus,  tacita  sudant  praecordia  culpa. 

^  This  is  an  errour  which  has  been  so  often  repeated,  that  it  is 

believed.  What  liberty  w^s  destroyed  by  the  u$urpatii)n  of  Au- 
gustus ?  For  more  than  half  a  century,  Rome  had  been  a  prey  to 
ambitious  chiefs,  while  five  or  six  civil  wars',  each  more  bloody 
than  the  other",  hsLd  successively  delivered  up  Uie  franchises  of  the 
empire  to  tho  conc|uefeur  of  the  4ay«  The  Gracchi  first  opened 
tjie  cafeer  to  ambition,  a(id  wanted  nothing  bui;  the  meaos  of  cor* 
ruption,  which  the  East  afterwards  supplied,  to  effect  what  Mariusi 
Sylia^and  the  two  triumvirates  brought  about  with  sufhoieiit 
case. 
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ta;the.Capili>l«  floorisfbcd  beneath 'bi$>  mispices} 
ao^ftherefnembrance  of  so  m^ny  oivil  diii^ensioiifii 
s«u3CMiling  ^lu^hi  other  ' with  iucreasing-  rapidity^ 
exoiteda  degree  6f  reverence-  for  the  author  of 
|ht$.:iui  precede  at  ed  tranquillity.  The  Raniatis  fe-* 
liottated  themselves,  at  not  lying  down^  as  before, 
nfi'lb '  im :  appnehen&iOD  of  finding  themselvea  in* 
eJ!A$lBdv  wboli  they  awoke,  in  the  list  of  proscrip* 
tiofv;?a^drnegl60ted,  amidst  the  amusements  of  the 
CirtfU«'«lid  Amphitheatre,  those  civil  rights  of 
which  'their  fathers  had  been  so  jealous. 

•  f^  Profitiog  of  these  circumstances,  Horace  for* 
got  that  he  had  combated  on  the  side  of  liberty. 
A  better  courtier  than  a  soldier,  he  clearly  saw 
how  far  the  refinement,  the  graces,  and  the  culti- 
vated state  of  his  genius  (qualities  not  muchi  con- 
sidered or  regarded  till  his  time*)  were  capable  of 
advancing  him,  without  any  extraordinary  effort.  . 

*^  Indifferent  to  the  future,  .and  not  daring  to 
recall  the  past,  bethought  of  nothing  but  securing 
himself  from  all  that  could  sadden  the  mind,  and 
disturb  the  system  which  he  had  skilfully  arranged 
on  the  credit  of  those  then  in  power.  It  is  on  this 
account,  that,  of  all  his  contemporaries,  he  has 
celebrated  none  but  the  friends  of  his  master,  or, 
at  least4  those  whom  he  could  praise  without  £ear 
of  compromising  hi&  favour. 

^  la  what  1  have  said  of  Horace  my  chief  de* 
sign  has  been  to  show  that  this  Proteus,  who 
coqpted  among  his  friends  and  admirers  evemtAiose 
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♦•  Ttlj  is  ft  very  Strange  observatioti,  ft  Idoks  as  ifDusaulx 
ht&  lettf)dd  frdm  the  tinite'6f  oitt'McKeHuft,'^  t^6i«^bf  AHj^muis, 
withpijif  cfvMiifiga  jlavcez/at'tbe  inttrva}.  •  The  obef-«l'««vros  of 
Rbinaix  literature  wer^  in  every.  haf\d,.^bea  he  suj^psed  ^l^m  to 
be  ne^l^cYed  :  and,  indeed*,  i(  Horace  had  lelt  us  i)othing,,Uie  qua- 
lities of  >^ich  Dosaiitx  speaks,  might  ^ill  be  found  m  inanj 
works  produced  before  he  was  known. 
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^hose  conduct  be  censured,  choie  Rather  to  capi^^' 
lulate  than  comtend;  that  he  attached  no  igretit 
importance  to^hh  own  rulesv  and  adhered  to  hitf 
principles  no  longer  than  they  favoured  hi^vilrwS? 

"  Jev«NAL  began  hissatirick  ia^Mi"  wh«y 
the  6ther  finished,  that  is  to  say,  he  did^  that  foK 
morals  and  liberty,  which  Horace  hawfc  ddne  foi^ 
decorum  and  taste.  Disdaining  artifice  ofleVery^ 
Icind,  he  boldly  raised  his  voice  against  the  u^tn^ 
pation  of  power ;  and  incessantly  Tecalied  tbeinie-' 
mory  of  the  glorious  era  of  independani^e  to  those^ 
degenerate  Romans,  who  had  substituted  •  siiicide 
in  the  place  of  their  ancient  courage;  -and>from 
the  days  of  Augustus  to  those  of  Domitian,  only 
avenged  their  slavery  by  an  epigram  or  a  bon-mot.' 

"  The  characteristicks  of  Juvenal  were  endrgy, 
pas&ion,  and  indignation ;  it  is  nevertheless  easy 
to  discover^  that  he  is  Sometimes  more  afflicted 
than  exasperated.  His  great  aim  was  to  alarm  the 
vicious,  and  if  poss^ible,  to  exterminate  vice,  which 
had,  as  it  were,  acquired  a  legal  establishment.  A 
noble  enterprise  i  but  he  wrote  in  a  detestable  age, 
when  the  laws  of  nature  were  publickly  violated, 
and  the  love  of  their  country  so  completely  era- 
dicated from  the  breasts  of  his  fellow-citizens, ' 
that,  brutified  as  they  were  by  slavery  and  volup- 
tuousness, by  luxury  and  avarice,  they  merited 
rather  the  severrty  of  the  executioner  than  the 
censor* 

"  Meanwhile  the  empire,  shaken  to  its  founda- 
tions, was  rapidly  crumbling  to  dust.  Despotism 
was  consecrated  by  the  senate;  liberty,  ofwhich^a 
few  slaves  were  still  sensible,  w^s  nothing  but  au 
unmeaning  iiv'ond  for  the  reftt,  which,  unmeaning 
as  it  was,  the V  did  not  dare  to  pronounce  in  pub- 
lick.  Men  01  rank  were  declared  enemies  to  the 
state  for  having  praised  their  equals ;  historians 
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were  6ehderhned  td  the  crosts,  philosophy  was  pro- 
scribed, and  its  professors  banished.  Individuals 
jfeh  only  for'  their  own  danger^  which  they  too 
ofted  avtf  ted  by  accusing  others  ;  aiid  there  were 
instances  of  children  who  denounced  their  own 

{parents,  and  appeared  as  witnesses  against  them  i 
t  was  not  possible  to  weep  for  the  proscribed,  for 
tears  themselves  became  the  object  of  proscription  ; 
and  when  the  tyrant  of  the  day  had  condemned 
the  accused'  to  banishment  or  death,  the  senate 
decreed  that  he  should  be  thanked  for  it^as  for  an 
act  of  singular  favour. 

*^  Juvenal,  who  looked  upon  the  alliance  of  the 
agreeable  with  the  odious  as  utterly  incompatible, 
contemned  the  feeble  weapon  of  ridicule,  so  fami- 
liar  to  his  predecessor:  ne  therefore  seized  the 
sword  of  Satire,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  fabri- 
cated one  for  himself,  and  rushing  from  the  palace 
to  the  tavern,  and  from  the  gates  of  Rome  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire,  struck,  without  distinc- 
tion, whoever  deviated  from  the  course  of  nature, 
or  from  the  paths  of  honour.  It  is  no  longer  a 
poet  like  Horace,  fickle,  pliant,  and  fortified  witb 
that  indifference  so  falsely  called  philosophical, 
who  amused  himself  with  bantering  vice,  or,  at 
most,  with  upbifaiding  a  few  errours  of  little  con- 
sequence, in  a  style,  which,  scarcely  raised  above 
the  language  of  conversation,  flowed  as  indolence 
and  pleasure  directed ;  but  a  stern  and  incorrupt- 
able  censor,  an  infiamed  and  impetuous  poet,  who 
sometimes  rises  with  his  subject,  to  the  noblest 
heights  of  tragedy.** 

From  this  ded^matory  applause,,  which  even  La 
Harpe  allows  to  be  wcJrthy  of  the  translator  of 
Juvenal;  the  most  rigid  censurer  of  our  author 
cannot  detract  much;  nor  can  much  perhaps  be 
added  to  it,  by  his  warmest  admirer.     I  could. 


indeed,  have,  wished  that  he  had  not  naU^  hunu 
at  the  expense  olf  Horace;  but  sopnefcliing niu3t bjS' 
allowed  for  the  partiality  of  long  acquaintance ; 
and  Gasaubon,  when   he  preferred  Per&iuSf  vrikh 
whom  he  had  taken  g;reat,  and  indeed  successful, 
pains,  to  Horace  and  Juvenal,  sufficienlly  exposed^, 
while  he  tacitly  accounted  for,  the  pii^^judjO/QS  of! 
commentators  and   translators.    With  respect  to « 
Horace,  if  he  falls  beneath  Juvenal,  (and  who  4o^ 
not  ?)  in  eloquence,  in  energy,  and  iu  a  vivid  aAd> 
glowiag  Imagination,  he  evidently  aunpasscs  him( 
in  taste,. and  critical  judgment.  I  could  pUrsue  the 
parallel  through  a  .thousand  ramifications,  but  the 
reader  who  does  me  the  honour  to  peruse  the  fol* 
lowing  sheets,  will  see   that  I  have  incidentally 
touched  upon  some .  of  them  in  the  notes :  and,  * 
indeed,  I  preferred   scattering    my   observations 
through  the  work,  as  they  arose  from  the  subject, 
to  bringing  them  together  in  this  place ;  where 
they  must  evidently  have  lost  something  of  their 
pertinency,  without  much  certainty  of  gaining  in 
their  effect. 

Juvenal  is  accused  of  being  too  sparing  of  praise* 
But  are  his  criticks  well  assured  that  praise  from 
Juvenal  could  be  accepted  with  safety  ?  I  do  not 
know  that  a  private  station  was  ^'  the  post  of  ho- 
nour"   in  those  days;  it  was,  however,  that  of 
security.     Martial,  Statius,  V.  Flaccus,  and  other 
parasites  of  Doraitian,  might  indeed  venture  to  ce- 
lebrate their  friends,  whp  were  also  those  of  the 
Emperour.     Juvenal's,  it  is  probable,  were  of  ana*  , 
ther  kind ;  and  he  might  be  influenced  no  le^<by 
humanity  than  prudence,  Jp  the  sacred  sil^iHfe  hp 
observed  respecting  them*  Let  it  not  be  foi^oU/9Q,  i , 
however,  that  this  intrepid  champion  of  virtue*.  ■. 
who,  under  the  twelfth  despot,'  persisted^  as  Diir 
saulx  observes,  in  recognisinig  no  sovereign  but: 
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the  seiMite,  while  he  passes  by  those  whose  safety 
his  applause  might  endanger,  has  generously  cele- 
brate the  ancient  assertors  of  liberty,  in  strains 
that  Tyrtaeus  might  have  wished  his  own:  Cras 
bibei^  &c^ 

He  is  also  charged  with  being  too  rhetorical  in 
his  laoguage.  The  criticks  have  discovered  thaf 
he  practised  at  the  bar,  and  they  will  therefore 
have  it  that  his  Satires  smack  of  his  profession, 
redolent  diclanuUorem*  That  he  is  luxuriant,  or, 
if  it  must  he  so,  redundant,  may  be  safely  granted  ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  th^  passages  which  are  cited 
for  proofs  of  this  fault,  were  not  reckoned  amongst 
his  beauties,  by  his  contemporaries.  The  enume« 
ration  of  deities  in  the  thirteenth  Satire,  is  well 
defended  by  Rigaltius,  who  allows,  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  the  author  had  inserted  it  any  where 
but  in  a  Satire,  he  should  have  accounted  him  a 
babbler ; /a/^r^r  Jfrn^.  hie  tn^ikoiXov  Juisse  et  verborurft 
prodigum.  He  appears  to  me  equally  successful, 
iu  justifying  the  list  of  oaths  in  the  same  Satire, 
which  Creech,  it  appears,  had  not  the  courage  to 
translate. 

The  other  passages  adduced  in  support  of  this 
charge,  are  either  metaphorical  exaggerations,  or 
long  traits  of  iudinect  Satire,  of  which  Juvenal  was 
as  great  a  master  as  Horace.     I  do  not  say   that 


*  I  have  often  wished  that  we  had  some  of  the  pleadings  of 
Juvenal.  It  cannot  be  affirmed^  I  thinks  that  there  is  any  natural 
connexion  between  prose  and  verse  in  the  same  mind,  though  it 
Jiiay  be  observed »  that  roost  of  our  celebrated  poets  have  written 
admirably  solutd  oratione  :  yet  if  Juveuars  oratory  bore  any  re- 
semblance to  his  poetry »  he  yielded  to  few  of  the  best  oi*naments 
of  the  bar.  The  torrtns  dicenUi  copia  was  his»  in  an  eminent  de- 
£;ree ;  nay,  so  full,  so  rich,  so  strongs  and  so  magnificent  b  his 
eloquence,  that  I  have  heard  one  well  quali(ied  to  judge,  fre- 
quently declare  that  Cicero  himself  could  hardly  be  said  to  surpass 
him. 
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tihese  am  intei^tiQc  to  us;  but  t)i«y  ^iwere.  emt- 
nently  m  to  those  for;  whom  Ibey  were  written; 
and  by  their  pertinency  at  the  time,  should  they, 
by  every  rule  of  fair  criticism^  be  eslimaied.  The 
version  of  such  passages  is  one  of  the  miseries  of 
translation. 

I  have  also  heard  it  objected  to  Juvenal,  that 
there  is  in  many  of  his  Satires  a  want  of  arrange- 
ment ;  this  is  particularly  observed  of  the  sixth 
and  tenth.  I  scarcely  know  what  to  reply  to  this« 
Those  who  are  inclined  to  object,  would  not  be 
better  satisfied, -perhaps,  it  the  form  of  both  were 
changed;  for  I  suspect  that  there  is  no  natural  gra« 
dation  in  the  innumerable  passions  which  agitate 
the  human  breast.  Some  must  precede,  and  others 
fellow;  but  the  order  of  march  is  not,  nor  ever 
was,  invariable*  While  1  acquit  him  of  this,  how* 
everi  I  readily  acknowledge  a  want  of  care  in  many 
places,  unless  it  be  rather  attributable  to  a  want 
of  taste.  On  some  occasions,  too,  when  he  changed 
or  enlarged  his  first  sketch,  he  forgot  to  strike  out 
the  unnecessary  verses :  to  this  are  owing  the  repe* 
titions  to  be  found  in  his  longer  works,  as  well  as 
the  transpositions,  which  have  so  often  perplexed 
the  cridcks  and  translators. 
Now  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  must  not  pass 

'OVf^T  a  slovenliness  in-some  of  his  lines,  for  which 
he  ha^^  been  justly  reproached,  as  it  would  have 
cost  him  no  great  pains  to  improve  them.  Why 
he  should,  voluntarily  debase  his   poetry,   it  is 

^  diEBcttU  to  say:  if  he  thought  he  was  imitating 
Horace  in  his  laxity,  his  judjrment  must  suffer 
considerably^  The  verses  of  Horace  are  indeed 
akin  to  prose ;  but  as  he  seldom  rises,  he  has  the 
art  of  nksddiig  his  low  flights,  in  which  all  his  mo- 
tioM  are  easy  and  graceful,  appear  the  effect  of 

'  choice*    Juvenal  was  qualified  to  *♦  sit  where  he 

e 
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dared  not  soar."  His  element  was  that  of  the 
eagle,  "  descent  and  fall  to  him  were  ad  verses" 
and,  indeed,  he  never  appears  more  awkward  than 
when  he  flutters,  or  rather  waddles,  along  the 
ground. 

I  have  observed  in  the  course  of  the  translation, 
that  he  embraced  no  sect  with  warmth.     In  a 
man  of  such  lively  passions,  the  retention  with 
which  he  speaks  of  them  all,  is  to  be  admired. 
From  his  attachment  to  the  writings  of  Seneca,  I 
should  incline  to  think  that  he  leaned  towards 
Stoicism ;  his   predilection   for  the  school,  how- 
ever, was  not  very  strong;  perhaps,  it  is  to  be 
wished  that  he  had  entered  a  little  more  deeply 
into  it,  as  he  seems  not  to  have  those  distinct  ideas 
of  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  which  were  en- 
tertained by  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
and  indeed,  by  his  immediate  predecessor,  Per- 
sius.     As  a   general  champion  for  virtue,  he  is 
commonly  successful,  but  he  sometimes  misses  his 
aim ;  and,  in  more  than  one  instance,  confounds 
the  nature  of  the. several  vices,  in  his  mode  of 
attacking  them :  he  confounds  too  the  very  es* 
sence  of  virtue,  which,  in  his  hands,  has  often 
^'  no  local  habitation  and  name,"  but  varies  with 
the  ever- varying  passions   and  caprices  of  man* 
kind.     I  know  not  whether  it  be  worth  while  to 
add  that  he  is  accused  of  holding  a  different  lan- 
guage at   different   times,   respecting  the   gods ; 
since  in  this,  he  differs  little  from  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets  in  general;  who,  as  often  as  they 
introduce  their  divinities,  state,  as. Juvenal  does, 
the  mythological  circumstances  coupled  with  their 
names,  without  regard  to  the  existing  system  of 
physick  or  morals.  When  they  speak  from  them- 
selves  indeed,    they  give  us  exalted  sentiments 
of  virtue,   and  sound  philosophy ;   when   they 
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indulge  in  poetick  recollections,  they  present  us 
with  the  fables  of  antiquity.  Hence  the  gods  are 
alternately,  and  as  the  subject  requires,  venerable 
or  contemptible ;  and  this  could  not  but  happen, 
through  the  want  of  some  religious  standard,  to 
which  all  might  with  confidence  refer. 

I  come  now  to  a  more  serious  charge  against 
Juvenal,  that  of  indecency.  To  hear  the  clamour 
raised  against  him,  it  might  be  supposed,  by  one 
unacquainted  with  the  times,  that  he  was  the  only 
indelicate  writer  of  his  age  and  country.  Yet 
Horace  and  Persius  wrote  with  equal  grossness: 
yet  the  rigid  Stoicism  of  Seneca  did  not  deter  him 
from  the  use  of  expressions,  which  Juvenal  per- 
haps would  have  rejected :  yet  the  courtly  Pliny 
Soured  out  gratuitous  indecencies  in  his  frigid 
endecasyllables,  which  he  attempts  to  justify  by 
the  example  of  a  writer  to  whose  freedom  the 
licentiousness  of  Juvenal  is  purity !  It  seems  as 
if  there  was  something  of  pique  in  the  singular 
severity  with  which  he  is  censured.  His  pure 
and  sublime  morality  operates  as  a  tacit  reproach 
on  the  generality  of  mankind,  who  seek  to  in- 
demnify themselves  by  questioning  the  sanctity 
they  cannot  but  respect ;  and  find  a  secret  plea- 
sure in  persuading  one  another  that  ^^  this  dreaded 
satirist''  was  at  heart,  no  inveterate  enemy  to 
the  licentioui^ness  which  he  so  vehemently  repre- 
hends. 

When  we  consider  the  unnatural  vices  at  which 
Juvenal  directs  his  indignation,  and  reflect,  at  the 
same  time,  on  the  peculiar  qualities  ot  his  mind» 
we  shall  not  find  much  cause  perhaps  for  wonder 
at  the  strength  of  his  expressions.  I  should 
resign  him  in  silence  tp  the  hatred  of  mankind, 
if  his  aim,  like  that  of  too  many  others,  whose 
works  are  road  with  delight,  had  been  to  render 

ea 
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vice  amiable,  to  fling  his  seducing  colours  over 
impurity,  and  inflame  the  passions  by  meretri- 
cious  hints  at  what  is  only  innoxious  when  ex- 

Eosed  in  native  deformity :  but  when  I  find  that 
is  views  are  to  render  depravity  loathsome ;  that 
every  thing  which  can  alarm  and  disgust,  is  di- 
rected at  her  in  his  terrible  page,  I  forget  the 
grossness  of  the  execution  in  the  excellence  of  the 
design ;  and  pay  my  involuntary  homage  to  that 
integrity,  which  fearlessly  calling  in  strong  de* 
scription  to  the  aid  of  virtue,  attempts  to  purify 
the  passions,  at  the  hazard  of  wounding  our 
delicacy,  and  offending  our  taste.  This  is  due  to 
Juvenal : — in  justice  to  myself,  let  me  add,  that  I 
could  have  been  better  pleased  to  have  had  no 
occasion  to  speak  at  all  on  the  subject. 

Whether  any  considerations  of  this  or  a  similar 
nature,  deterred  our  literati  from  turning  these 
Satires  into  English,  I  cannot  say;  but,  though 
partial  versions  might  be  made,  it  was  not  until 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  a 
complete  translation  was  thought  of ;  when  two 
men,  of  celebrity  in  their  days,  undertook  it  about 
the  same  time;  these  were  Barten  Holyday,  and 
Sir  Robert  Stapylton.  Who  entered  first  upon 
the  task,  cannot  well  be  told.  There  appears 
somewhat  of  a  querulousness  on  both  sides ;  a 
jealousy  that  their  versions  had  been  communi* 
cated  in  manuscript  to  each  other:  Stapylton*s 
however,  was  first  published,  though  that  of  Ho- 
lyday seems  to  have  been  first  finished; 

Of  this  ingenious  man  it  is  not  easy  to  speak 
with  too  much  respect.  His  learning,  industry^ 
judgment,  and  taste  are  every  where  conspicuous: 
nor  is  he  without  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
shrewdness  to  season  his  observations.  His  poetry 
indeed,  or  rather  his  ill  measured  prose,  is  into- 
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krable:  no  human  patience  can  toil  through  a 
single  page  of  it;*  but  his  notes  will  always  be 
consulted  with  pleasure.  His  work  has  been  of 
considerable  use  to  the  subsequent  editors  of  Ju- 
venal, both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  indeed, 
such  is  its  general  accuracy,  that  little  excuse 
remains  for  any  notorious  deviation  from  the  sense 
of  the  original. 

Stapylton  had  equal  industry,  and  more  poetry; 
but  he  wanted  his  learning,  judgment,  and  inge^ 
nutty.  His  notes,  though  numerous,  are  trite, 
and  scarce  beyond  the  reach  of  a  school-boy.  He 
is  besides  scandalously  indecent  on  many  occa** 
sions,  where  his  excellent  rival  was  innocently 
unfaithful,  or  silent. 

With  these  translations,  such  as  they  were,  the 
town  was  satisfied  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  necessity  of  something  more 

J»oetical  becoming  apparent,  the  booksellers,  as 
ohnson  says,  ^^  proposed  a  new  version  to  the 
poets  of  that  time,  which  was  undertaken  by 
Dryden,  whose  reputation  was  such,  that  no  man 
was  unwilling  to  serve  the  Muses  under  him." 

Dryden*s  account  of  this  translation  is  given 
with  such  candour,  in  the  exquisite  dedication 
which  precedes  it,  that  I  shall  lay  it  before  the 
reader  in  his  own  words.  "  The  common  way 
which  we  have  taken,  is  not  a  literal  translation, 
but  a  kind  of  paraphrase,  or  somewhat  which  is 
yet  more  loose,  betwixt  a  paraphrase,  and  a  trans- 
lation. 

*^  Thus  much  may  be  said  for  us,  that  if  we 

*  With  all  my  respect  for  the  learning  of  this  good  old  manf 
it  is  impossible,  now  and  then,  to  suppress  a  smile  at  his  simpli« 
dty,  in  apologising  for  bis  translation,  he  says  :  **  As  for  pub- 
lishing poetry f  it  needs  no  defence ;  there  being,  if  my  Lord  (u 
Yerulaai's  judgment  shall  be  admitted,  a  divine  rapture  in  it*' } 
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give  not  the  whole  sense  of  Juvenal,  yet  we  give 
the  most  considerable  part  of  itr  we  give  it,  in 
general,  so  clearly,  that  few  notes  are  sufficient  to 
make  us  intelligible :  we  make  our  author  at  least 
appear  in  a  poetick  dress.  We  have  actually 
made  him  mere  sounding,  and  more  elegant,  than 
he  was  before  in  English :  and  have  endeavoured 
to  make  him  speak  that  kind  of  English,  which 
he  would  have  spoken  had  he  lived  in  England, 
and  had  written  to  this  age.  If  sometimes  any 
of  us  (and  it  is  but  seldom)  make  him  express  the 
customs  and  manners  of  his  native  country,  rather 
than  of  Rome,  it  is,  either  when  there  was  some 
kind  of  analogy,  betwixt  their  customs  and  ours ; 
or  when,  to  make  him  more  easy  to  vulgar  un- 
derstandings,  we  gave  him  those  manners  which 
are  familiar  to  us.  But  I  defend  not  this  inno- 
vation, it  is  enough  if  I  can  excuse  it.  For  to 
speak  sincerely,  the  manners  of  nations  and  ages 
are  not  to  be  confounded/'  * 

This  is,  surely,  sufficiently  modest.  Johnson's 
description  of  it  is  somewhat  more  favourable: 
*^  The  general  character  of  this  translation  will 
be  given  when  it  is  said  to  preserve  the  wit, 
but  to  want  the  dignity,  of  the  original."     Is  this 

*  lie  evidently  alludes  to  the  versions  of  the  second  and  eighth 
Satires  by  Tate  and  Stepney>  but  principally  to  the  latter,  in 
which  Juvenat  illustrates  his  argument  by  the  practice  of  Smith- 
iield  and  Newmarket !  Indeed,  Dryden  himself,  though  confess- 
edly aware  of  its  impropriety,  is  not  altogether  free  from  **  inno- 
vation i"  he  talks  of  the  Park,  and  the  Mall,  and  the  Opera,  and 
0f  many  other  objects,  familiar  to  the  translator,  but  which  the 
original  writer  could  only  know  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

I  am  sensible  hew  difficult  it  is  to  keep  the  manners  of  different 
ages  perfefrtly  distiapt  in  a  work  like  this :  I  have  never  knowingly 
CQnfounded  them,  and,  I  trust,  not  often  ijiadvertimtiy}  yet  more 
occasions  oerhaps  of  exercisiiy  tj^  leaflei^s  candaur  will  appear, 
after  aU|  than  are  disirahic. 
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correct  ?  Dryden  frequently  degrades  the  author 
into  a  jester ;  but  Juvenal  has  few  moments  of 
levity.  Wit,  indeed,  he  possesses  in  an  eminent 
degree,  but  it  is  tinctured  with  his  peculiarities ; 
raro  jocos^  as  Lipsius  well  observes,  sapius  acerbos 
saUs  misceL  Dignity  is  the  predominant  quality 
of  his  mind :  he  can,  and  does,  relax  with  grace, 
but  he  never  forgets  himself;  he  smiles,  indeed ; 
but  his  smile  is  more  terrible  than  his  frown,  for 
it  is  never  excited,  but  when  his  indignation  is 
mingjkd  with  contempt ;  ridet  et  odit!  Where  his 
dig^ity,  therefore,  is  wanting,  his  wit  will  be  im- 
perfectly preserved.  * 

On  the  whole,  there  is  nothing  in  this  quotation 
to  deter  succeeding  writers  from  attempting,  at 
least,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  Dryden,  and 
his  fellow  labourers ;  and,  perhaps,  I  could  point 
out  several  circumstances  which  might  make  it 
laudable,  if  not  necessary : — ^but  this  would  be  to 
trifle  with  the  reader,  who  is  already  apprized 
that,  as  far  as  relates  to  myself,  no  motives  but 
those  of  obedience,  determined  me  to  the  task 
for  which  I  now  solicit  the  indulgence  of  the 
publick. 

When  I  took  up  this  author,  I  knew  not  of 
any  other  translator ;  nor  was  it  until  the  scheme 
of  publishing  him  was  started,  that  I  began  to 

*  Yet  Johnson  knew  him  well.  The  peculiarity  of  Juvenal, 
he  suys,  (Vol.  IX.  p.  424,)  ^*  is  a  mixture  of  gaiety  and  stateli- 
ness,  of  pointed  sentences,  and  declamatory  grandeur."  A  good 
idea  of  it  may  be  formed  from  his  own  beautiful  imitation  of  the 
third  Satire.  His  imitation  of  the  tenth  (still  more  beautiful  as  a 
poem)  has  scarce  a  tnit  of  the  author's  manner; — ^that  is  to  say, 
of  that  ^  mixture  of  gaiety  and  stateliness/'  which,  according  to 
his  own  definition,  constitutes  the  **  peculiarity  of  Juvenal.'^  Tht 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  is  uniformly  stately  and  severe,  and 
without  those  light  and  popular  strokes  of  sarcasm  which  abound 
so  much  in  his  Lomkm* 
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reflect  seriously  on  the  nature  of  what  I  had  un« 
dertaken,  to  consider  by  what  exertions  I  could 
render  that  useful  which  was  originally  meant  to 
amiise,  and  justify,  in  some  measure,  the  partiality 
of  my  benei'actors. 

My  first  object  was  to  become  as  familiar  as 
possible  with  my  author,  of  whom  I  collected 
every  edition  that  my  own  interest,  or  that  of  my 
friends  could  procure;  together  with  such  trans- 
lations as  I  could  discover  either  here  or  abroad  r 
from  a  careful  examination  of  all  these,  I  formed 
the  plan,  to  which,  while  I  adapted  my  former 
labours,  I  anxiously  strove  to  accommodate  my 
succeeding  ones. 

Dryden  had  said,  ^^  if  we  give  not  the  whole, 
yet  we  give  the  most  considerable  part  of  it/' 
My  determination  was  to  eive  the  whole,  and 
really  make  the  Mrork  what  it  professed  to  be,  a 
tranftlatioQ  of  Juvenal.  I  haa  seen  enough  of 
casUalcd  editions^  to  observe  that  little  was  gained 
by  them  on  the  score  of  propriety ;  since,  when 
the  anther  was  reduced  to  half  his  bulk,  at  the 
expense  of  his  spirit  and  design,  suflBcient  re- 
mained to  alarm  the  delicacy  for  which  the  sacri-^ 
fice  had  been  made.  Chaucer  observes  with  great 
naivetei 

*^  Whoto  shall  tell  a  tale  after  a  mao, 

**  He  inoste  rebene  as  neigbe  as  ever  he  can 

"  Everich  wordf  if  it  be  in  bit  chai]ge» 

**  All  speke  be  never  so  mdely  and  so  lai^gie  i^ — 

And  indeed  the  age  of  Chaucer,  like  that  of 
Juvenal,  allowed  of  such  liberties.  Other  times, 
other  manners.  Many  words  were  in  common 
use  with  our  ancestors,  which  raised  no  improper 
ideas,  though  they  would  not,  and  indeed  could 
not,  at  this  time  be  tolerated:  With  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  it  was  still  worse:  their  dress,  which 
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left  many  parts  of  the  body  exposed,  gave  a  bold* 
ness  to  their  language,  which  was  not  perhaps 
lessened  by  the  infrequency  of  women  at  those 
social  conversations,  of  which  they  now  constitute 
the  refinement,  and  the  delight.  Add  to  this, 
that  their  mythology,  and  their  sacred  rites,  which 
took  their  rise  in  very  remote  periods,  abounded 
in  the  undisguised  phrases  of  a  rude  and  simple 
age,  and  being  religiously  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  gave  a  currency  to  many 
terms,  which  offered  no  violence  to,  modestyi^ 
though,  abstractedly  considered  by  people  .of  a 
different  language  and  manners^  they  appear  preg« 
nant  with  turpitude  and  guilt. 

When  we  observe  this  licentiousness  (for  I 
should  wrong;  many  of  the  ancient  writers,  to  call 
it  libertinism)  in  the  pages  of  their  historians  and 
philosophers,  we  may  be  pretty  confident  that  it 
raised  no  blush  on  the  cheek  of  their  readers.  It 
was  the  language  of  the  times — hac  Hits  nalura  est 
omnibus  una:  and  if  it  be  considered  as  venial,  in 
those,  surely  a  little  further  indulgence  will  not 
be  misapplied  to  the  satirist,  whose  object  is  the 
exposure  of  what  the  former  have  only  to  notice* 

Thus  much  may  suftice  for  Juvenal:  but  shame 
and  sorrow  on  the  head  of  him,  who  presumes  to 
transfer  his  grossness  into  the  vernacular  tongues  ! 
Though  1  have  given  him  entire,  1  have  endea- 
voured to  make  him  speak  as  he  would  have  spoken 
if  he  had  lived  among  us  ;  when,  refined  with  the 
age,  he  would  have  fulminated  against  impurity 
in  terms,  to  which,  jthough  delicacy  might  dis* 
avow  them,  manly  decency  might  listen  without 
offence. 

I  have  said  above,  that  *'  the  whole  of  JuvenaP 
is  here  given ;  this  must  be  understood  with  a  few 
restrictions.     Where  vice,:  of  whatever  nature, 
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formed  the  immediate  object  of  reprobation,  it  has 
not  been  spared  in  the  translation ;  but  I  have 
sometimes  taken  the  liberty  of  omitting  an  excep* 
tionable  line,  when  it  had  no  apparent  connexion 
with  the  subject  of  the  Satire.  Some  acquaintance 
with  the  original  will  be  necessary  to  discover 
these  lacunae,  which  do  not,  in  all,  amonnt  to  half 
a  page :  for  the  rest,  I  have  no  apologies  to  make* 
Here  are  no  allusions,  covert  or  open,  to  the  fol- 
lies and  vices  of  modern  times  ;  nor  has  the  dig- 
nity  of  the  original  been  prostitoled,  in  a  single 
instance,  to  the  gratification  of  private  spleen. 

I  have  attempted  to  follow,  as  far  as  l  judged  it 
feasible,  the  style  of  my  author,  which  is  more 
various  than  is  usually  supposed.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  descend  to  particulars ;  but  my  meaning 
will  be  understood  by  those,  who  carefully  com- 
pare the  original  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
Satires,  with  the  translation.  In  the  twelfth,  and 
in  that  alone,  I  have  perhaps  raised  it  a  little ;  but 
it  really  appears  so  contemptible  a  performance  in 
the  doggerel  of  Dryden's  coadjutor,  that  I  thought 
somewhat  more  attention  than  ordinary  was  in 
justice  due  to  it.  It  is  not  a  chef-d'oeuvre  by  any 
means ;  but  it  is  a  pretty  and  a  pleasing  little 
poem,  deserving  more  notice  than  it  has  usually 
received. 

I  could  have  been  sagacious  and  obscure  on 
many  occasions,  with  very  little  difficulty  ;  but  I 
strenuously  combated  every  inclination  to  find  out 
more  than  my  author  meant.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  this  translation,  if  I  do  not  deceive  my- 
self, will  be  found  to  be  plainness ;  and,  indeed, 
the  highest  praise  to  which  I  aspire,  is  that  of 
having  left  the  original  more  intelligible  to  the 
English  reader  than  I  found  it. 

On  numbering  the  lines,  I  find  that  my  transla* 
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tion  contains  a  few  less  than  Dryden^s.    Had  it 
been  otherwise,   I  should  not  have  thought  an 
apology  necessary,  nor  would  it  perhaps  appear 
extraordinary,  when  it  is  considered  that  I  havef 
introduced  an  infinite  number   oF  circumstances 
from  the  text,which  he  thought  himselt'justified  in 
omitting;  and  that,  with  the  triBing  exceptions  al- 
ready mentioned,  nothing  has  been  passed;  whereas 
he  and  his  assistants  overlooked  whole  sections, 
and  sometimes  very  considerable  ones/     Every 
where,  too,  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  tha 
transitions  less  abrupt,  and  to  obviate  or  disguise 
the  difficulties  which  a  difference  of  manners,  ha- 
bits, &x.  necessarily  creates :  all  this  calls  for  an 
additional  number  of  lines ;  which  the  English 
reader  at  least,  will  seldom  have  occasion  to  regret. 
Of  the  *•  borrowed  learning  of  notes,"  which 
Dryden  says  he  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  I 
have  amply  availed  myself     During  the  long  pe* 
riod  in  which  my  thoughts  were  fixed  on  Juvenal, 
it  v/as  usual  with  me,  whenever  I  found  a  pas- 
sage that  related   to  him,  to  impress  it  on  my 
memory,  or  to  note  it  ddwn.     These,  on  the  revi* 
sion  of  the  work  for  publication,  I  added  to  such 
reflexions  as  arose  in  my  own  mind,  and  arranged 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  now  appear.    1  con- 
fess that  this  was  not  an  unpleasant  task  to  me, 
and  I  will  venture  to  hope,  that  if  my  own  sug-* 
gestions  fail  to  please,  yet  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  some  of  the  mast  Striking  and  beautiful  passages 
of  ancient  and  modern  poetry,  history,  fcc.  will 
render  it  neither  unamusing  nor  uninstructive  to 
the  general  reader.     The  information  insinuated 
into  the  mind  by  miscellaneous  collections  of  this 

*  In  the  fourteenth  Satire,  for  example,  there  is  an  omissioQ 
•f  fifteen  lines,  and  this  too,  in  a  passage  of  singular  importance. 
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nature,  is  much  greater  than  is  usually  imagined ; 
and  I  have  been  frequently  encouraged  to  proceed, 
by  recollecting  the  benefits  which  I  formerly  de- 
rived from  casual  notices  scattered  over  the  margin, 
or  dropped  at  the  bottom  of  a  palge. . 

In  tnis  compilation,  I  proceeded  on  no  regular 
plan,  further  than  considering  what,  if  I  had  been 
a  mere  English  reader,  I  should  wish  to  have  had 
explained :  it  is  therefore  extremely  probable,  as 
every  rule  of  this  nature  must  be  imperfect,  that 
I  have  frequently  erred;  have  spoken  where  I 
should  be  silent,  and  been  prolix  where  I  should 
be  brief:  on  the  whole,  however,  I  chose  to  offend 
on  the  safer  side ;  and  to  leave  nothing  unsaid,  at 
the  hazard  of  sometimes  saying  too  much.  Tedi- 
ous, perhaps,  I  may  be,  but,  I  trust,  not  dull ; 
and  with  this  negative  commendation  I  must  be 
satisfied.  The  passages  produced,  are  not  always 
translated ;  but  the  English  reader  needs  not  for 
that  be  discouraged  in  proceeding,  as  he  will  fre-* 
quently  find  suffacient  in  the  context,  to  give  him 
a  general  idea  of  the  meaning.  In  many  places 
I  have  copied  the  words,  together  with  the  senti* 
ments,  of  the  writer ;  for  this,  if  it  call  for  an 
apology,  I  shall  take  that  of  Macrobius,  who  had 
somewhat  more  occasion  for  it  than  I  shall  be 
found  to  have :  Jfec  mihi  vUio  vertas^  si  res  quas  ex 
lictiom  raria  mutuabor^  ipsis  sape  verbis  qutbus  nb 
^sis  auctoribus  enarrata  sunt  explicaboj  quia  prasens 
opus  non  eloqueniia  ostenlationem^  sed  noscendorum 
congeriem  pollicetur^  ofrr.  Saturn.  Lib.  L  c.  1. 
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I  have  now  ssiid  all  that  occurs  to  me  on  this 
subject :  a  more  pleasing  one  remains.  I  cannot, 
indeed,  like  Dryden,  boast  of  my  poetical  coad« 
jutors.  No  Gongreves  and  Creeches  nave  abridged^ 
while  they  adorned,  my  labours ;  yet  have  I  not 
been  without  assistance,  and  of  the  most  valuable 

kind* 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  inti* 
macy  in  which  I  have  lived  from  early  youth, 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ireland,  *  will  not  want  tq  be 
informed  of  his  share  in  the  following  pages.     To 
those  who  are  not,  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  besides 
the  passages  in  which  he  is  introduced  by  name, 
every  other  part  of  the  work  has  been  submitted 
(o  his   inspection.     Nor   would   his  affectionate 
anxiety  for  the  reputation  of  his  friend  suffer  any 
part  of  the  translation  to  appear,  without  under* 
going  the  strictest  revision.     His  uncommon  ac- 
curacy, judgment,  and  learninc,  have  been  uni- 
formly exerted  on  it,  not  less,  1  am  confident,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  reader,  than  to  my  own  satis* 
faction.     It  will  be  seen  that  we  sometimes  differ 
in  opinion;    but  as  I   usually  distrust  my  own 
judgment  in  those  cases,  the  decision  is  submitted 
to  the  reader. 

I  have  also  to  express  my  obligations  to  Abra* 
ham  Moore,  Esq.  Barrister  at  law,  a  gentleman 
whose  taste  and  learning  are  well  known  to  be 
only  surpassed  by  his  readiness  to  oblige:  of 
which  I  have  the  most  convincing  proofs ;  since 
the  hours  dedicated  to  the  following  sheets,  (which 

•  Prebeodary  of  Westminster,  and  Vicar  of  Croydon,  in  Surry. 
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I  lament  that  he  only  saw  in  their  progress  through 
the  press,)  were  snatched  from  avocations  as  urgent 
as  they  were  important. 

Nor  must  I  overlook  the  friendly  assistance  of 
William  Porden,  Esq.  *  which,  like  that  of  the 
former  gentleman,  was  given  to  me,  amidst  the 
distraction  of  more  immediate  concerns,  with  a 
readiness  that  enhanced  the  worth  of  what  was, 
in  itself,  highly  valuable. 

A  paper  was  put  into  my  hand  by  Mr.  George 
Nicol,  the  promoter  of  every  literary  work,  from 
R«  P.  Knight,  Esq.  containing  subjects  for  en- 
gravings illustrative  of  Juvenal,  and,  with  singular 
generosity,  offering  me  the  use  of  his  marbles, 

ferns,  Ice.  As  these  did  not  fall  within  my  plan, 
can  only  here  return  him  my  thanks  for  a  kind-* 
ness  as  extraordinary  as  it  was  unexpected.  But 
I  have  other  and  greater  obligations  to  Mr.  Nicol. 
In  conjunction  with  Mr.  William  Nicol,  he  has 
watched  the  progress  of  this  work  through  the 
press  with  unwearied  solicitude.  During  my  oc- 
casional absences  from  town,  the  correction  of  it 
(for  which,  indeed  the  state  of  my  eyes  renders 
me  at  all  times  rather  unfit)  rested  almost  solely 
on  him ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  his  ha* 
bitual  accuracy  in  this  ungrateful  employ  is  not 
the  only  quality  to  which  I  am  bound  to  confess 
my  obligations. 

^  The  architect  of  Eton  Hall,  Cheshire,  a  structure  which  even 
now  stands  pre-eminent  among  the  works  which  embellibh  the 
nation,  and  which  future  times  will  contemplate  with  equal  won- 
der and  delight. 
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DkTDEN  wiU  have  this  Satire  to  he  the  *^  natural  ground-work 
of  all  the  rest,"  •  It  rather  seemsyfrom  seoerdl  circumstances  mew 
turned  in  itj  to  have  been  produced  subsequently  to  most  of  them;  and 
was  probably  drawn  up  after  the  Author  had  determined  to  collect 
and  publish  his  workSf  as  a  kind  of  Introduction. 

Even  without  this  eddenee^  we  might  conclude  it  to  be  written 
late  in  Itfe^  and  by  a  man  habituated  to  composition.  Juvenal 
could  not  say  with  Hallf 

**  Stay  tUl  my  heard  shall  sweep  my  aged  breast, 
**  Thm  shall  I  seem  an  awful  Satirist," 

He  had  reached  that  period ;  and  deriving  dignity  from  years,  and 
intrepidity  from  conscious  rectitude,  he  announces  himself  with  a  tone 
of  authority  f  which  we  neither  frelimjfined  to  doubt,  nor  to  with* 
stand. 

He  breaks  silence  with  an  impassioned  complaint  of  the  clamorous 
importunity  of  bad  writers,  and  a  humorous  resolution  of  retaliate 
ing  upon  them^  by  turning  author  himself/  He  then  ridicules  the 
frivdaus  taste  of  his.  contemporaries  in  the  choice  of  their  subjects, 
intimating  his  own  determination  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  Satire  ; 
to  which  he  declares,  with  all  the  warmth  of  virtuous  indignation^  he 
is  driven  by  the  vices  of  the  age. 

He  now  exposes  the  corruption  of  the  men,  the  probacy  of  the 
women,  the  luxury  of  courtiers,  the  baseness  of  ir^ormers  and  for^ 
tune-hunters,  the  treachery  of  guardians,  and  the  peculation  of  the 
officers  of  the  state.  Kindling  with  his  theme,  he  censures  the 
general  avidity  for  gaming,  the  servile  rapacity  of  the  mendicant 
patricians,  tfe  avarice  and  gluttony  of  the  rich,  and  the  miserable 
state  of  poverty  and  subjection  in  which  they  kept  theirfoUowers  and 
dependants.  Finally,  he  makes  some  bitter  reflections  on  the  danger 
of  satirizing  living  villainy,  and  concludes  with  a  resolution  to  attack 
it,  under  the  mask  of  departed  names. 

*  Ruperti  agrees  with  Drydeo.  Ceterum  Satiram  banc  esse 
primam  omnium  quas  Juvenalis  scripserity  cum  ex  primis,  turn  ex 
postremis  ejus  venibus  probabile  sit.  Vol.  ii.  p.  5.— -I  do  not 
think  80|  and  have  elsewhere  given  my  reasons  for  it 
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jtVnd  must  I,  while  hoarse  Codrus  perseveres 
To  force  his  Theseid  on  my  tortured  ears, 
Hear,  always  hear,  nor  once  the  debt  repay ! 
Must  this,  unpunished,  pour  his  comick  lay, 
His  lyrick,  that !  huge  Telephus,  at  will, 
The  livelong  day  consume,  or,  huger  still, 
Orestes  closely  written,  written,  too, 
Down  the  broad  marge,  and  yet — no  end  in  view ! 

Vbb.  1.  And  moit  J,  4*^.]  Before  the  invention  of  printings 
authon  bad  no  shorter  road  to  fiune  than  pnblick  rehearads.  To 
procure  full  audiences  for  these,  they  had  recourse  to  interest,  so« 
licitationsy  and,  in  case  they  were  rich  enough,  to  bribes,  and 
even  to  threats. — Ut  Dnuanem  debitor  ctm,  ^c. 

So  DrusOy  when  his  debtors  fail  to  pay 
Their  monthly  interest,  on  the  stated  day. 
Takes  fearful  vengeance :  Ranged  on  either  hand, 
For  execution,  the  sad  captives  stand, 
Compell'd  with  outstretched  neck,  and  listening  ear, 
His  woful  woriu,  without  a  yawn,  to  hear ! 

Hor.  Sat.  lib.  I  $. 

From  this  ludicrous  picture  of  raisevy,  it  appears,  4haZ  the 
practice  had  taken  root  at  this  early  period ;  and,  indeed,  Horace, 
in  a  subsequent  Satire,  reckons  it  among  the  plagues  of  Rome :-» 
Judititm  9cnpta^  relittis  Omnibus  qfidi^  But. the  race  of  scrib- 
blers was  prodigiously  multiplied  in  Juvenal's  days,  and  the  griev- 
ance of  following  their  rehearsals  more  deeply  felt.  Pliny  says, 
that  he  sacrificed  months  to  them :  our  author,  if  we  nay  judge 
from  his  manner,  had  sacrificed  more*  It  is  clear,  however,  Irom 
a  very  picturesque  passage  in  Pliny,  that  the  general  listlessnesa 
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Away  ! — I  know  not  my  own  house  so  well, 
As  Ilia*s  sacred  grove,  and  Vulcan*s  cell, 
Fast  by  the  iOoliab  rocks !«— Uow  the  winds  roar, 
How  ghosts  are  tortured  on  the  Stygian  shore, 
now  Jason  stole  tire  golden  fleece,  sura  how 
The  Centaurs  fought  on  Othrys*  shaggy  brow, 

with  which  they  were  attended,  wa»  exceedingly  great.  After  re- 
peated invitations  and  delays,  when  the  rehearser  has  now  taken 
his  ilatioBy  wMiBprew)  Us  book  beS^re  him#  and  is  on  the  point  of 
beginning,  **  tton  demum^*  says  he,  *'  ac  tunc  quomte  kniCf  cmmc- 

m dMMultlH(br «t  Jiiriim,  ^MtimpikUt^  tt  Mberof  Ep,xiii. 
lib.  1. 

Holyday  ^(jipos^  Codros  to  bcr  the  person  who  n  tixcmioned 
again  in  tbe  tkifd  Sadre ;  and  of  whose go6d»  nsd  ckaftA  so  con- 
oos  an  inventory  is  there  ^ven.  It  may  beso ;  and  vet  the  valoaUes 
enumeraMd,  wocAd  father  seem  to  have  heen  edUected  by  an  an« 
tiquary,  th&n  a  poet.  Ho^ydoy  adds,  Ihat  ^  ht  had  DOthtn^  of 
the  poet  but  the  poverty  :'*  he  might,  at  least,  have  thrown  in  Ae 
peffifiaCity.  What  else  lie  bad  cannot  now  be  known,  as  his 
works  arc  lost.  The  old  Scholiast  tells  us,  that  the  Theseid  (which 
ao  bappUiy  provoked  our  Mtxot  to  ittaliftle>  if%%  a  tnifgady :  it 
was  ttore  ptobltbly  am  epiok  poem«  The  aulhon  of  Tciophas  and 
Orestei  have  escapod  the  odge  of  ndkufe^  tiiey  am  nowbtre 
mentioiied. 

Ver.  9.  JvH^  f-^I  hucm  not  my  mm  touae  Sf^c]  Hall  has  inii- 
tated  this  passage  with  sone  kuiKmr : 

'*  No  man  his  threshold  better  knows,  than  I, 

<*  Brute's  first  arrival,  uid  his  victory, 

**  St.  Geoige'ssonpel,  and  his  cross  of  blood, 

**  Aithuf^s  round  board,  or  Caledonian  wood ; 

**  But  so  to  fin  up  books,  both  back  and  side, 

«*  What  boots  it  r  &c 

We  have  heie  a  summary  of  the  sublets  which  usnally  employ- 
'9A  the  wits  of  Rome ;  and  certainly  they  could  not  be  muth  m6re 
interesting  tx>  the  leaders  of  those  limes,  than  they  are  to  us. 
Martial  seems  to  have  thought  as  meanly  of  them  as  our  author ; 
and  in  two-very  eKceUentepigrams^  asserts  thesuperionr  usefulness 
of  his  own  compositions.  You  mistake,  says  he,  when  you  call 
my  woi^s  triftes ;  tiie  Supper  of  Tereus,  the  PHght  of  Dasdalos, 
Ito.  lire,  thfese  frre  trifles :  what  I  write  **  comes  home  to  men's 
bittHttess  and  bosoms  ^""—^  hovihkm  pagina  nostra  sapit^ 


The  walk^of  Ffontoteofi^'ixmniBl  andtround; 
The  GokiiMMi  tnemblingi  imth-  tke*  etennd  souodi 
Whilo  high  and  flow^  as  tll^]B«tfi4riirradMi 
Bellow'tke  same-irite nonseme  through  the  shadbsi 

IiixroiGAM  WRiTB, — and,  at  ajpedant-^'froiim^ 
QNOV^ponr^dlmy  fustian  rhetdriok  on  the  town', 
And  idly  proved  that  Sylla,  far  from  power, 
Had  passed,  unknown  to  fear,  the  tranquil  hour  :-— 
NotW  L  resume  my  pen ;  for  since  ^iwmeM* 
Such  swarms  of  desperate  bards  in  every,  street^i 
'Twere  vicious  clemency  to  spare  the  oil^ 
And  hapless  paper,  they  are  sure,  to  spoiL. 

But  why  I;  choose,  adventurous,  to* retrace 
The  Auruncan's  route,  and  in, the: arduous  race: 

The  expedition  to  fetch,  or,  as  Juvenal  will  have  it,,  to  sti^, 
the  golden  fieece,  is  a  manifest  allosion  to  tHe  Argonautics  of 
Talerius  Flaccus.  The  poem  is.  by  no  means  a. bad  one;  and 
yet  he  sneers  at  it  again  in  this  very  Satire :  but  it  was  the  trite* 
ness  of  the  story  which  provoked  his  ridicule ;  to  which,  perhajM, 
may  be  added  some  little  prejudice  against  the  author,  for  his 
flattery  of  the  Flavian  family — a  family  which  Jiivenal  hat^d; 
and,  to  use  an  expression  of  Dn  Johnson,  he  was  a  good 'hater  I' 

VfiR.  15.  Tke  walks  of  Fnmto,  4^.]  Juvenal  returns  to  the 
charge.  The  unhappy  men  who  could  not  procure  a'  bouse  for 
their  audieoce,  or  an  audience  for  their  reheanails^  haunted  the 
baths,.  fonii»>  pcvrttcos^  and  other  pliM;es  of  general  resort^  in  or- 
der to  fittten  on  theleiterers,  and  thus  obtun  a  hearing.  Fortbis, 
no  place  was  better  adapted  than  the  house  and  gardensof  Frento^ 
(a  nobleman  of  great  learning  and  virtue,)  which  were  always  open 
to  the  publick,  and  exceedingly  frequented. 

The  picture  in  the  original  is  excellent:  nor  can  the  ima^na- 
lion  eanly  concetfe  a  more  ludicrous  scene,  than 'the  little  groops 
cdlected  by  the  eager  poets,  in  various  parte  of  the  garden,  and* 
oompelled  to  listen  tt>  the  ravings  which  burst  the  pillars,  and- 
siioc4  the  statues  from  their  ped«itals« 

Ysa.  27.     But  why  Ichoou^  adoeniurous,  to  retrace 

The  Auruncans  ronte^Sft,}  Juvenal  means  Lucili us,, 
who  was  bom  at  Auninca,  a  town  in  Campania.    Horace  calls 
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Follow  his  bunuAg  wheels,  attentive  hear, 
If  leisure  serve,  and  truth  be  worth  your  ear. 

When  the  soft  eunuch  weds,  and  the  bold  fair 
Tilts  at  the  Tuscan  boar,  with  bosom  bare  ; 
When  one  that  oft,  since  .manhood  first  appeared. 
Hath  trimm*d  the  exuberance  of  this  sounding 
beard, 


him  the  first  satirist,  which  he  was  not,  for  Ennius  preceded  him 
"hy  many  years ;  while  Quintilian,  with  his  accustomed  accuracyp 
terms  him  the  first  regular  one.  His  works  appear  to  have  been 
highly  esteemed,  even  in  the  Augustan  age,  when  Horace,  with 
doubtful  success,  endeavoured  to  qualify  the  general  prejudice  in 
his  fiivour.  Quintiliau  observes,  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  wit 
and  learning,  and  that  his  boldness  was  equal  to  his  severity.  It 
was  this  latter  quality  which  endeared  him  to  Juvenal,  who,  as 
well  as  his  immediate  predecessor,  Persius,  always  mentions  him 
with  respect. 

Ver.  31.  and  the  holdfavr  4'cJ     Under  Domitiaa 

such  instances  were  common ;  for  he  not  only  exhibited  combats 
of  men  with  wild  beasts,  but  of  women  also ;  and  the  noblest  of 
both  sexes  were  sometimes  engaged  in  them! 

The  amazoQ  in  the  text  is  named  Maevia,  of  whom  I  can  find 
no  account:  there  is,  indeed,  a  strumpet  so  called  in  Martial,  but 
^e  was  poor :  her  profligacy,  however,  may  have  tempted  Juvenal 
to  transfer  her  name  to  this  noble  gladiatrix, 

VsB.  33.     What  one  that  qft,  4-c.  J 

«  Quo- tondente  gravis  juveni  mihi  barba.sonabat;" 
■  Juvenal  seems  pleased  with  Uiis  line,  for  he  introduces  it  in  a 
subsequent  passage.    I  suppose  he  meant  it  for  a  specimen  of  the 
mock-heroick.  Holyda/s  translation  of  it  is  sufficiently  curious : 

**  One  whose  officious  scissars  went  snip,  snip, 
**  As  he  my  troublesome  young  beard  did  clip !'' 

This  '^  snippet^'  was  Cinnamus,  who,  from  the  servile  employ- 
ment here  mentioned,  raised  himself,  by  ministering  to  the  plea-, 
sures  of  the  ladies,  to  a  knight's  estate,  and  a  prodigious  fortune. 
He  is  brought  forward  again  in  the  tenth  Satire ;  and,  indeed*  his- 
fate  affords  another  striking  illustration  of  the  great  truths  con- 
tained in  that  admirable  piece;  for  soon  after  it  was  written, 
.he  was  prosecuted  for  some  offence  not  now  known ^  and;  to  avoid. 
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In  wealth  outvies  the  senate ;  when  a  vile, 
And  low-bred  reptile,  from  the  slime  of  Nile, 
GrispinuSy  while  he  gathers  now,  now  flings 
His  purple  open,  fans  his  summer  rings  ; 

condemnation,  left  all  his  wealth  behind  him,  and  fled  into  Sicily: 
where  Martial,  who  is  frequently  the  best  commentator  on  Juve- 
nal,  honours  him  with  an  epigram ;  in  which,  after  bitterly  con* 
doting  with  him  on  his  helpless  old  age,  and  reckoning  up  a  variety 
of  employments  for  which  he  is  not  fit,  he  points  out  to  him  the 
necessity  of  turning  barber  again  ! 

**  Nan  rhetor,  non  grararaaticus,  ludive  magister, 
*^  Non  Cynicus,  non  tu  Stoicus  esse  potes ; 

"  Vendcre  nee  vocem  Siculis  plausumque  theatris, 
^*  Quod  superest,  iterum^  CinnamCi  tonsoreris.^ 

lAb,  VII.  Ep,  64tm 

To  this  man,  and  his  fortunes,  might  justly  be  applied  the  fine 
sarcasm  of  Claudian  on  the  eunuch  Eutropius : 

"  Culmine  dejectum  vitae  Fortuna  priori 

**  Reddidit,  iksano  jam  satiata  jo^o  !"  . 

Fortune,  who  raised  him,  leaves  him  now  bemired 
In  kis  oki  stye,  of  ubr  mad  frolick  ^tibeb  t 

I  know  not  why  all  the  translators,  at  least  all  whom  f  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  consulting,  dwell  so  much  upon  the  author^s  ^ 
youth : — t\iQ  term  Juvems  extended  to  the  middle  period  of  life, 
to  which  the  words  gravis  harha  appear  to  refer  it.  The  object 
of  the  satirist,  which  has  been  altogether  overlooked,  lis  to  point 
out  the  rapid  rise  of  his  quondam  tonsor.  "  When  one  that  has 
frequently  shaved  me  since  I  arrived  at  man's  estate,  in  wealth 
outvies,  &c^  With  respect  to  the  verse  itself,  it  is  a  manifest 
parody  of  Vii|prs  paatquam  mihi  barba  cadebatp  which  alone  seems 
sufficient  to  prove  that  it  was  not  meant  of  a  young  man. 

Ver*  37'    ^vm  pors  Niiiacct  pUbis,  cum  vema  Canopi^ 

CriipuiuSf  J     This  man  rose,  under  Nens 

from  the  condition  of  a  slave,  to  riches  and  honours.  His  con- 
nexion with  that  monster  recommended  him  to  Domitian^  with 
whom  he  seems  to  have  been  in  high  favour:  he  shared  hb  coun* 
sels,  ministered  to  hb  amusements,  and  was  the  ready  instrument 
of  his  cruelties.  For  these,  and  other  causes,  Juvenal  regarded 
him  with  perfect  detestation :  he  cannot  speak  of  him  with  temper; 
and  whenever  he  introduces  him>  which  he  does  on  all  occasions, 
it  b  with  mingled  cootempt  and  horrour.    Here  he  b  not  only  a 
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And,  as  his  fingers  sweat  beneath  the  freighf. 
Cries,  "  Save  me  from  a  gem  of  greater  weight  !** 
*Ti8  hard  the  rage  of  satire  to  restrain : — 
For  who  so  slow  of  heart,  so  dull  of  brakii 

NilifV^y  (an^expression  which  conveyed  more  to  Javenal's  mind 
than  it  does  to  oim,)  but  a  Caoopiaiii.  a  native  of  the  most  profli- 
gate spot  in  Egypt :  not  only-  one  of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  but 
a  slave ;  and  not  only  a  slave,  but  a  slave  born  of  a  slave  i  Henoa 
the  poet's  indignation  at  his  effeminate  luxury. 

Martial,  always  begging,  and  always  in  distress,  has  a  hue  and 
cry  after  a  purple  cloak,  stolen  from  this  minion  while  he  was 
bathing : 

**  Nescit  cui  dederit  Tyriam  Crispinus  abollam,* 
^  Dum  mutat  cultus/'  &c. 

and  in  an  epigram  equally  contemptible  for  baseness  and  impiety, 
entreats  his  favourable  word  with'  Domitian:  Sic,  says  be, 

**  Sic  placidom  videaa  semper,  Crispine,  tonantem, 
**'  Nee  te  Ronui' minus  quam  tua  Memphis  amat.'' 

So  mayst  then  still  the  Thunderer's  kindness  prove. 
And  Rome's,,  no  less  than  thy  own  Egyptfs,  love! 

But  he  has  his' reward:  his  adulMion  was  then  nc^ected,  and  is 
now  despised  ;.  while  the  severity  of  his  manlier  friend  was  the  ad** 
miration  of  his  own  age,  aad  wiU  be  the  delight  of  posterity, 

I  know  not  whether  Ammiaaus  Marcellious  had  the  character  of 


*  The  aboUa  (which  I  suppose  to  be  the  laeema  of  our  author) 
was  a  loose  upper  gjsrment  or  wrapper,  worn  by  philosophers,  ma- 
gistrates, senators,.  £»€• :  *'  That  it  was  a  grave  habit"  (says  Holy-« 
day,  on  another  occasion)  **  I  nothing  doubt^  from  Pegasus 
taking  it  with  him  to  the  council/'  Tliis,  however,  depended  on 
circumstances.  A  dbak  ofcoaTsegray  cluth  was  neither  repug- 
■ant  to  the  age,  nor  gravity  of  the  praefcct  :•  but  the  abolia  of  Cris- 
pinus was  avery  different  thing  ;  it^as  died  in  Tynan  purple,  the 
most  esGpensive  of  all  colours;  and,  front  its  size,  must  have  cost 
an  inconceivable  sum. 

It  may  seem  odd-,  that  he  who  could'  scarce  bear  the  wciglit  of 
a-  summer  ring;  should-  nevertheless  load  Im  shoulders  with  a  robe 
4f  this  kind ;  but  itr  was  the  splbndour  and  extravagance  of  it,  which 
infltienced  his  chdce.  Vanity,  as  Shakspearc  somewhere  says 
•f  misery,  "  makes  a*  man  acquainted  with  strange" — garments  t 
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So  paticnlr  6f  the  town,  a»  to  forWr ; 
When  Matho  passes,  in  a  new-^built  chair 
Stttff'd  with  himself!  followed,  in eqpoal  state, 
By  that  false  friend,  who,  to  the  imperial  hate, 

Crispinusy  as  here  described^  in  hb  thoughts,  when  he  wrote  the  fel* 
lowing  elegant  passage  ;  but  it  certainly  throws  light  on  the  hutnero 
revocante  lacemaSf  the  flinging  back  and  recovering  of  the  purple 
eloak.  Am  simmum  decus  in  ambitioso  vestium  cuituponentes^  sudtuU 
9ub  pondenbus  lacemarumj  quas  eolHs  insertas  cmgulia  tpsis  adnec» 
twitf  fdmia  subteminum  tenmtate  perflabileSf  expectantes  crebris  agi» 
tatumUntSf  maiimeqae  sinisira,  ut  hngiores  fimbria  tuniccequc  per* 
spicue  fuceant. 

Ver.  38*  ■  his  summer  rings;  4^.]  The  dainty  pride 

of  the  Romans,  as  Holyday  calls  it,  had  arrived  at  such  a  pitch, 
that  they  had  different  rings  for  different  seasons !  So  absurd  a  re- 
finement in  luxury  could  scarcely  be  general ;  it  serves,  howevef^ 
to  mark  the  affected  delicacy  of  Crispinus. 

Ver.  44.  When  Matho  ptuseSf  4^.]  Thia  sum  originally  fol^ 
lowed  the  profession  of  a  lawyer;  but  meeting  perhaps  deserving, 
no  encouragement,  he  fell  into  the  extremes  of  poverty,  and 
broke*  He  then  turned  informer ;  the  dreadful  resource  of  mea 
of  desperate  fortunes  and  desperate  characters.  In  this  he  seema 
to  have  been  successful :  he  has  a  chair,,  which  Juvenal  takes  cara 
to  teD  us  had  not  been  long  in  his  possession,  and  he  is  grown  im<» 
moderately  fat,  for  he  fills  it  himself. 

Ruperti  differs  from  me«  He  cannot  conceive,  he  says,  whence 
the  notion  of  Matho's  being  an  informer  is  derived.  Evidently 
from  the  company  in  which  be  is  found.  He  supposes  the  *'  new* 
built  chair*'  may  be  explained  from  the  seventh  Satire,  where  it  i» 
said  that  Matho  ruined  himself  by  endeavouring  to  emulate  the 

Slendour  of  ^milius.  This  learned  man  seems  to  forget*  that 
e  characters  here  passed  in  review  are  culprits  of  the  most  fla« 
gitious  kind.  Did  he  think  that  Juvenal  would  speak  with  such 
abhorrence  of  a  simple  attempt  to  procure  business  by  an  affecta* 
tioir  of  finery  and  show!  Impossible.  I  am  convinced  that  Matho 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  execrable  set,  as  an  informer  of  the 
most  jpemictous  description,  and  that  he  had  recourse  to  this  em- 
ploy after  he  failed ;  on  which  account,  perhaps,  the  a\ithor  sar- 
castically twits  him  with  his  old  profession;  causidicus  Matho f 
lawyer  Matho ! 

Criticks  are  divided  about  the  man  who  followed  Matho.  The 
old  Scholiast  sap  it  was  Heliodorus  the  Stoick,  who  informed 
against  his  friend  and  pupil  Silanus ;  or  it  was  Egnatius  Cclcr,  or 
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Betray'd  one  noble,  and  now  sjeeks  to  wre^t, 
The  poor  remainB  of  greatness  from  the  rest : 
Whom  Massa  dreads,  Latinus,  trembling,  plies 
With  a  fair  wife,  and  anxious  Garus  buys ! 
When  those  supplant  thee  in  thy  dearest  rights, 
Who  earn  rich  legacies  by  active  nights, 

^Demetrius,  the  lawyer,  &c.  It  was  more  probably,  however^ 
Marcus  Regulus,  who  carried  on  the  trade  of  an  informer  under 
KerOy  and  again  under  Domitian.  Pliny  gives  an  entertaining 
account  of  his  cowardly  apprehensions  for  himself  after  the  death 
of  the  latter ;  and  pronounces  him  to  be  the  wickedest  of  all  two^ 
legged  creatures,  omnium  bipedum  neqvissimus. 

The  difficulty  of  fixing  on  any  particular  name  afibrds  matter 
for  deep  reflection.  That  so  many  people  should  at  the  same  pe- 
riod be  guilty  of  the  complicated  crimes  of  treachery  and  ingrati- 
tude, (for  such  is  the  charge,)  could  only  be  believed  on  the  credit 
of  concurring  testimonies ;  and  gives  us  a  dreadful  picture  of  the 
state  of  corruption  into  which  Rome  was  now  fallen. 

Ver.  49.  IVhom  Massa  dreads,]  He  speaks  of  Baebius  Massa, 
who  took  up  the  trade  of  an  informer  under  Domitian,  and  rose 
to  great  eminence  in  guilu  Tacitus  calls  him  a  pernicious  enemy 
to  all  good  men,  and  the  cause  of  many  evils  to  the  state.  He  was 
prosecuted  in  his  turn  for  malepractices  in  his  government,  (of  the 
province  of  Bsetica,)  and  condemned  to  refund  his  ill-gotten  pro* 
perty.  It  seems,  however,  from  Pliny,  who  was  one  of  his  prose- 
cutors, that  there  was  some  collusion  among  the  judges ;  and  tha( 
the  sentence  was  never  enforced. 

But  though  Massa  might  be  rich,  he  was  no  longer  .powerful : 
for  Martial,  who  was  never  accused  of  temerity,  attacks  him  with- 
out fear.  Humorously  exaggerating  the  thievish  propensities  of 
one  Hermogenes,  a  thief  by  descent,  he  observes,  that  he  was  a^ 
great  a  stealer  of  napkins,  wherever  he  went,  as  Massa  was  of 
money ! 

Ver.  50.  ■  and  anxious  Carus,  4'cJ    This  was  Cams 

I^Ietius,  no  less  conspicuous  for  villainy  than  Massa.  He  did  not, 
indeed,  begin  so  early ;  for  when  Tacitus  was  writing  the  life  of 
Agricola,  he  had  obtained  **  but  one  victory ;"  that,  probably, 
over  the  virtuous  Senecio,  who  assisted  Pliny  in  the  prosecution 
of  Massa. 

The  first  draught  of  this  Satire  (for  it  was  afterwards  consider- 
ably improved  and  enlarged)  might  be  formed,  I  should  think, 
soon  after  the  above  eveAt :  since  we  find  CaruS|^  in£unous  as  he 
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Those  whom,  the  surest,  shortest  way  to  rise, 
The  widow*s  itch,  advances  to  the  skies  ! 
Not  that  an  equal  rank  her  minions  hold : — 
Just  to  their  various  powers,  she  metes  her  gold, 
And  Proculeius  mourns  his  scanty  share, 
While  Gillo  triumphs,  her's  and  nature's  heir ! 
And  let  him  triumph !  'tis  the  price  of  blood  : 
While,  thus  defrauded  of  the  generous  flood, 
The  colour  flies  his  cheek,  as  though  he  prest, 
With  unsuspecting  foot,  a  serpent's  crest ; 
Or  stood  prepared  at  Lyons  to  declaim, 
Where  the  least  peril  is  the  loss  of  famey  [brain, 
Ye  Powers ! — What  rage,  what  frenzy  fires  my 
When  that  false  guardian,  with  his  crowded  train, 

vas,  and  ready  to  join  in  tbe  destruction  of  the  worthiest  charac^ 
tersy  not  yet  so  firmly  established  in  th^  £raperour^s  iavour,  but 
that  he  needed  the  protection  of  a  more  powerful  villain. 

Carus  obtained  more  ^*  victories/'  as  Tacitus  calls  them,  aflter- 
wards,  and  outlived  his  execrable  nyister;  when  he  fell  into  po* 
verty  and  contempt.  Of  Latinus,  or  rather  tlie  mime  represented 
by  him,  (for  he  himself  had  been  put  to  death  in  a  former  reign,)  I 
have  nothing  to  relate  with  certainty. 

Vbr.  63.  Or  stood  prepared  at  Ia/om  to  declaim^  4^.— It  was 
here  that  Caligula  instituted  games  of  oratoiy.  The  meed  of  the 
conqueror  ii  nowhere  mentioned^  but  the  punishment  of  the  van- 
quished was  to  obliterate  what  he  had  written  with  his  tongue,  to 
be  ducked  in  the  river,  &c.  &c.  Tyranny,  like  Dullness,  some* 
times  *'  loves  a  joke/'  and  this  was  a  most  miserable  one. 

If  Caligula  himself  were  one  of  the  candidates,  and  any  other  won 
the  palm,  his  reward  was  certain  death.  Dio  tells  a  curious  story 
of  Cailigula's  accusing  Domitius  Afer,  the  celebrated  orator,  in  a 
set  speech.  Domitius  wisely  determined  not  to  answer  it ;  but 
throwing  himself  into  an  ecstacy  at  the  beauty  of  the  composition, 
he  repeated  parts  of  it  here  and  there,  affecting  to  be  so  enraptur* 
ed,  as  utterly  to  foiget  that  it  was  pronounced  against  himself. 
The  artifice  succeeded  :■  hb  life  was  spared,  because,  when  ordered 
to  plead,  he  prostrated  bimsel^Mn  X'H'^  mi/mm(;  hKvnv^*  tk  »at 
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Chokes  up  the  street,  and  leaves  his  orphan  cbaigs 
To  prostitution,  and  the  world  at  large ! 
When,  by  a  juggling  sentence  danm'd  in  vnin, 
(For  who,  that  holds  the  plunder,  heeds  the  pain 5) 
Marius  to  wine  devotes  his  morning  hours. 
And  laughs,  in  exile,  at  the  offended  Powers : 
While,  sighing  o'er  the  victory  she  has  'won, 
The  Province  finds  herself  but  more  undone  { 

And  shall  I  feel  that  crimes  like  these  demand 
The  Horatian  lyre,  and  yet  withhold  my  hand, 

It  should  be  added,  that  Caligula,  sometime  afterwards,  joined 
lihn  in  the  consukbiD  with  himself,  an  honour  of  which  his  rices 
jnade  him  not  altogether  unworthy.    He  was  au  informer. 

The  scene  of  these  contests,  which  was  at  the  confluence  of  th^ 
Seatie  and  the  Rhone,  had  been  looked  on  as  a  sacred  spot  from 
the  earliest  ages.  After  the  subjection  of  the  country,  the  natives 
^uilt  a  temple  and  altar  here  to  Augustus,  and  establishedt  or  f»- 
iher  renewed,  the  ancient  iesiival,  to  which  there  was  annually  n 
great  resort.  The  happy  thought  of  instituting  omtotical  ffoammt 
Ihia  altar^  is,  as  I  have  already  observed,  due  to  CahgnkL 

Ver.  7\,Mantu,  ^c]  Proconsul  of  Africa :  after  the  expira* 
lion  of  his  government,  he  was  prosecuted  by  the  province  for 
extortion  and  cruelty,  convicted  on  the  clearest  evidence,  fined, 
and  banished  from  Italy.  "  Yet,*'  says  Holyday,  "  reserving  the 
greater  part  of  his  former  spoils,  he  lived  in  .a  wanton  esoile ;"— > 
while  the'Africans  returned  home  with  thrwretchsd  consolation 
jof  having  defrayed  their  own  eocpenses,  and  seen  the  money  lexied 
Oil  their  oppressor,  carried  to  the  Roman  treasury. 

Juvenal  observes,  that  Marius  was  danmaHie  monijuBiao ;  ibst 
is,  says  the  Scholiast,  non  ademptii  bmm.  Now  Casar  had  made 
a  law  to  prevent  this  kind  of  judgment*  Ptmoi  fiiemonm  mtxit 
(Suet..  Caes.  xlii),  cum  loai^tea  eb  /acUuu  tceiert  tt  Migi^ 
rmty  quod  int<gri$  ptUrimoiuii  exulakmt.  li  10  true,  ithis,  with 
other  good  laws,  was  now  .grown  obsolete^  but  .the  SchciliasCs  cxr 
planation  is,  nevertheless,  unfounded  c  Juvenal  uses  the  lexpres- 
^ion,  inamJudidOf  in  refetenee  to  the  vast  wealth  -of  Manus,  -which 
could  be  little,  if  at  all,  ^affected  by  the  paltry  sum  (noft.qiiite 
^£000.)  exacted  from  him  by  way  of  punishment.  JhelieMe  ilhat 
me  have  here  a  tacit  ceiMme  on  Tnijan,  in  th?  itard  year  of  !irb 
leigu  this  scandalous  imtanee^JflDity  t^ok^pk^e. 
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Yet  check  the -avengiug  strain,  and  lell  .instead, 
DuU .tales, of  Hercule^,  and  Diomed, 
Recount  the  jlight  of  Deedalus  again, 
And  the  raah  boy,  plui^gsd  in  the  sounding  mainl 
^  Wlien  treasures,  which  the  adulterer  dares  notieave 
The  wife,  by  law,  the  wittol  may  receive, 

Ye  a.  81.  Whtn  treasures f  S^c^  Adulterers  were  accustomed  to 
bequeath  their  property,  to  tfaehr  mistresses :  this  opened  a  door  to 
universal- eomiption,  aad  occasioned  so  great  a  clamour  araoogst 
the  injured  relatives,  that  Domitian  interfered/  and  by  an  express 
law  rendered  «ach  in&moos  women  incapable  of  receiving  any  be* 
quests  whatever.  The  ingenious  avarice  of  the  Roman  husbands, 
however,  contrived  to  elude  this  wholesome  restriction ;  they  be* 
came  panders  to  their  own  wives,  and  the  legacies  were,  in  conse* 
quence  of  it,  transferred  to  themselves! 

Keu  T^f  iTfti.    TevT  qv  tv;^oX^  t^etmam 
A^XoT^iy  hivetnt  ifTmaha  €o9XOf*f loy. 

But  this  was  not  all.  If  the  adulterer  was  old  and-wesdthy,  tha 
husband  slept  and  snored  on;  if  nott  he  watched  his  opportunity, 
and  took  care  to  wake  at  a  moment  favourable  to  bis  views  Qf^eib- 
tortipg  a  compromise  for  an  attempt  to  dishonour  him. 

Now'I  am  on  this  subject,  (far,  indeed,  from  a  pleasii^  one,)  I 
will  relate  a  little  anecdote  of  Maecenas.  He  was  invitad  to  sup- 
per by. one  Galha,  who  had  a  handsome  wife.  The  minister  wa^ 
at  this  time  all-powetful,  and  his  protection,  therefore,  of  conse- 
quence to  his  host,  who  remarked  with  joy  his  advances  to  his 
-wife,  end  after  sijpper,  fell  fast  asleep.  Maecenas  made  use  of  his 
*time ;  and  a  friend,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  was  proceed- 
ing to  imitate  him,  when  Galba,  who  had  nothing  to  expect  from 
this  new  competitor,  gravely  raised  his  bead,  and  exclaimed,  No» 
MmnUfus  dormw  !  I  don't  sleep  for  every  body  !  This  was  thought 
a  good  joke  at  Rome,  where  the  expression  passed  into  a  proverb. 

*  tDoautiau'siBtfrferenice,  howeivery  obtaias  bo- credit  with  Xt« 
ipbilinus.  Saeeriqg  at  his  sudden  and  inconsistent  starts  of  virtue, 
.he  3ays  :tliatihe^put  to  death  aeyevfd  women 'for  «dultery. whom 
ihimselC  had  .dabauched  I  S^p^i  J^  noi  wli^%-  mu'  ywmm^-  rm  m9s«amf 

c.  12. 
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Skiird  on  the  roof  his  vacant  eyes  to  roll, 
And  snore,  with  wakeful  nostrils,  o'er  the  bowl  !^ 
When  he  presumes  to  ask  a  troop's  command, 
Who  spent  on  horses  all  his  father's  land, 
While,  proud  the  experienced  driver  to  display, 
He  mark'd  with  glowing  wheels  the  publick  way: — 
For  there,  our  young  Automedon  first  tried 
His  powers,  there  loved  the  rapid  car  to  guide, 
While  great  Pelides  sought  superiour  bliss. 
And  toy'd  and  wanton'd  with  his  master-miss» 


Ver.  85.  When  he  presumes^  SfC.}  He  probably  alludes  to  Cor- 
nelius Fu5CU8,  who  fell  iu  the  Dacian  war.  (Sat.  iv.)  Fuscus  had 
assisted  Nero  in  his  mad  follies,  to  the  ruin  of  his  patrimony ;  and 
on  that  founded  his  claim  to  promotion.  Hence  the  indignation 
of  Juvenal. 

The  two  concluding  lines  of  this  paragraph  have  given  the  com- 
mentators some  trouble : 


« 


puer  Automedon  nam  lora  tenebat, 


*^  Ipse  lacematas  cum  se  jactaret  amicae. 

If  I  understand  Holyday,  he  refers  ipse  to  Fuscus^  and  (wuca  Ul» 
cemata  to  his  "  warlike  mistress  :'*  but  from  the  mention  of  Auto- 
medoDy  the  charioteer  of  Achilles,  it  should  seem  as  if  ipse  was 
meant  of  the  £mperour,whOy  while  Fuscus  was  showing  his  dexte- 
rity in  driving,  employed  himself  in  exhibiting  his  talents  in  some 
other  way,  to  one  of  his  favourites. 

If  this  be  allowed,  the  arnica  lacemata  must  relate  to  Sporus, 
whom  this  monster  of  lust  espoused  in  Greece,  afterwards  brought 
to  Italy,  and  exhibited  publickly  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  else- 
where, as  his  wife.  Hunc  Sporum^  augmtarum  omamentis  excul* 
ium^  lectkaque  veciumf  et  circa  conventus  mercatusquc  Grctcictj  ac 
mox  Roma  circa  SigUlaria  comitatiu  est^  xdentidem  exosculans. 
Suet.  Nero,  xxviii. 

The  end  of  Sporus  is  singular  enough  to  deserve  a  line.  A  few 
years  after  this  transaction,  he  was  ordered  by  Vitellius  (then 
Emperour)  to  personate  a  nymph,  who,  in  some  pantomime,  was 
to  be  carried  off  by  a  ravisher :  and  this  creature — branded  in  the 
lace  of  the  whole  world  with  infamy  of  the  deepest  die,  actually 
put  an  end  to  himself;  to  avoid  appearing  on  the  stage  in  the  dress 
oi  a  female  I 
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Who  would  not,  reckless  of  the  swarm  he  meets, 
Fill  his  wide  tablets  iii  the  publick  streets, 
With  angry  Terse?  when,  throUgh  the  mid«day 

glare^ 
Born  by  six  slaves,  and  in  an  open  chair, 
The  forger  comes j  who  owes  his  lavish  state, 
'to  a  wet  deal,  and  a  fictitious  date ; 
Gomes,  like  the  soft  Maecenas,  lolling  by. 
And  impudently  braves  the  publick  eye !      [thirst 
Or  the  rich  dame,  who  stanch'd   her  husband's 
With  generous  bowls,  but — drugg'd  them  deeply 
Now,  ba£Bing  old  Locusta  in  her  skill,         [first ! 
She  shows  her  simpler  neighbours  how  to  kill^ 
And  bids  them  bear  the  spotted  corpse  along^ 
Nor  heed  the  curses  of  the  indignant  throng. 

Ver.  99.  Camesj  Uke'  the  soft  Mctcenas,  4^.]  Thitf  great 
man  was  at  once  a  beau  and  a  sloven.  Seneca  says,  he  used  to 
ilralk  abroad  with  his  tawdry  tunick  about  his  heels*  He  was  so  in* 
dolenty  that  when  the  praefect  of  the  guards  came  to  him  for  th6 
countersign,  or  watchword,  he  generally  received  him  half  un« 
drest.     His  effeminacy  is  again  noticed  in  the  twelfth  Satire. 

.  Vzs^.  101.  Or  the  rich  dame^  4*c.]  The  person  here  alluded  to^ 
ssLys  Madah,  was  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Claudius.  It  is  not  unusual 
(and  I  speak  it  for  the  sake  of  criticks  of  a  much  higher  order  than 
Mr.  Madan)  for  a  commentator  to  note  what  is  immediately  before 
him,  without  deigning  to  cast  an  eye  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left. 
The  huiiband,  in  the  text,  is  poisoned  by  a  draught  of  wine;  Clau- 
dius was  despatched  by  a  mushroom  !  but  it  ifr  needless  to  pursue 
the  subject.  Poisoning  husbands,  unluckily,  was  not  so  rare  an 
etent  in  those  days,  that  we  should  set  an  author  at  variance  with 
himself  to  appropriate  it*  Madan  was  ptobably  mislM  by  Britan^ 
nicus :  but  I  observe  that  Ruperti  has  fallen  into  the  sdme  erroaiv 
for  such  I  still  think  it  to  be.  On  matrona  potens  he  says,  '^  any 
poisoner,"  (I  believe  that  some  particular  fact  and  some  particular 
female  were  alluded  to,)  "  or  rather  Agrippina,  who  poisoned  her 
husband,  Claudius.''     Vol.  ii.  p.  28. 

Vbb.  J 03.    Now^  baffling  old  Locusta,  4c]    This  superannu- 
ated wretch,  who  seems  to  have  reduced  the  art  of  poisoning  to 

c 
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Dare  nobly,  maui,  if  greatness  be  thy  aim, 
And  practise  what  may  chains  and  exile  claim : 
On  Guilt*s  broad  base  thy  towering  fortunes  raiset 
For  Virtue  starves— on  universal  praise ; 
While  Vice  control^  the  penury  of  Fate, 
Bestows  the  figured  vase,  the  antique  plate. 
The  lordly  mansion,  and  the  fair  estate ! 

O!  who  can  see  the  step-father  impure, 
The  greedy  daughter  to  his  bed  allure ; 
See,  and  suppress  his  feelings  while  he  sees, 
Unnatural  brides,  and  stripling  debauchees  ? 
When  crimes  like  these  on  every  side  arise, 
Anger  shall  give  what  mother-wit  denies. 
And  pour,  in  Nature  and  the  Nine's  despite. 
Such  strains  as  I,  or  Gluvienus,  write  I 


a  science,  is  freqaentiy  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  Juvenal'ii 
time,  with  execration.  She  had  been  condemned  to  die  for  • 
thousand  crimes;  but  was  kept  alive  by  the  besotted  Clau* 
dins,  as  an  useful  instrument  of  state  vengeance:  and,  at  lengtht 
employed  against  the  very  person  whose  dark  designs  she  was 
reserved  to  facilitate!  But  so  it  ever  is:  the  man  who  formed 
the  brazen  bull,  first  proved  its  tortures;  and,  as  Shakspeare  beau* 
fully  observes, 


'tis  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 


**  Hoist  with  his  own  petarJ 

Nero  made  use  of  her  afterwards  to  destroy  Britannicus,  and,  per- 
haps, Btrtrhus ;  but  upon  the  accession  of  Galba,  she  was  dragged 
to  execution  amidst  the  shouts  and  insults  of  the  populace. 

Via.  1 1 0.    For  Virtue  9t€arD€i'''^<m  wdvenal  praise  ;]    Hiis  is 
prettily  noticed  by  Massinger : 

««  __  ^n  this  partial  avaricious  agp 
*•  What  price  bears  honour?  virtue?  long  ago 
**  It  was  but  praised,  and  freezed ;  but  now-a-days 
*^  TU  colder  far,  and  has  nor  love  nor  praise/' 

Fatal  Dowry,  Act  IK  Sc.  i» 
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E'er  since  Deucalion,  while,  on  every  side^ 
The  bursting  clouds  upraised  the  whelming  tide, 
Reach*d,  in  his  little  skiff,  the  forked  hill, 
And  sought  at  Themis'  shrine  the  Immortals'  will ; 
When  softening  stones  with  gradual  life  grew 

warm. 
And  Pyrrha  show'd  the  males  each  virgin  charni  ^ 
Whatever  wild  desires  have  swelFd  the  breast, 
Whatever  passions  have  the  soul  possest ; 
Joy,  Sorrow,  Fear,  Love,  Hatred,  Transport,  Rage, 
Shall  form  the  motley  subject  of  my  page. 

And  when  could  Satire  boast  so  fair  a  field  ? 

m 

Say,  when  did  Vice  a  richer  harvest  yield  ? 
When  did  fell  Avarice  so  inflame  the  mind  f 
And  when  the  lust  of  play  so  curse  mankind  ? 
For  now  no  more  the  pocket's  stores  supply 
The  boundless  charges  of  the  desperate  die : 
The  chest  is  staked!  muttering  the  steward  stands^ 
And  scarce  resigns  it,  at  his  lord*s  commands. 
Is  it  a  SIMPLE  MADNESS,  I  would  know. 
To  venture  countless  thousands  on  a  throw» 
Yet  want  the  soul  a  single  piece  to  spare, 
To  clothe  the  slave  that  shiveriiig  stands  and  bare ! 

Ver  122.  E'er  tmce  Deucalion^  4-c.]  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe,  for  the  less  learned  reader,  that  Deucalion  was  the  son 
of  Prometheus,  and  reigned  in  Thessaly.  He  was  the  only  good 
man  of  his  time,  and  therefore,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
swept  away  by  a  deluge,  he  and  his  wife  Pyrrha  were  preserved, 
and  wafted  to  mount  Parnassus.  On  the  abatement  of  the  waters^ 
they  inquired  of  the  Oracle  how  the  earth  might  be  replenished, 
and  were  answered,  by  throwing  their  mother^s  bones  behind  them* 
Pyrrha  revolted  at  such  impiety,  but  Qeucalion  satisfied  her  bv 
proving  that  their  **  mother'^  meant  the  earth,  and  her  **  boner' 
eonsequently^  the  stones.    These,  therefore,  they  took  up^  and 

C  2 
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Whocairdy  of  old,  so  mainy  seats  his  own, 
Or  on  seven  sumptuous  dishes  supp*d  alone  f^-^ 
Once  all  were  welcomed ;  now,  a.  dole  awaits 
The  hungry  clients,  at  the  outward  gatesy 

flung  over  their  heads;  those  thrown  by  Deucalion  produqid  men, 
those  by  Pyrrhat  women:  thus  the  world  was  repeopled! 

This  absurd  tale,  which  is  prettily  told  by  Grid  and  others,  is, 
as  the  reader  sees,  a  wretched  depravation  of  sacred  history. 

Ver.  144.   H^ko  caU'd,  ofM,  90  many  teats  hii  own, 

Or  on  seven  sumptuoius  dishes  supp*d  alone  f — J  Juve- 
nal might  well  ask  this ;  for  the  ancients  did  neither.  Their  usual 
eating- room  was  the  atriura,  or  common-hall,  which  was  open  to 
the  view  uf  every  passer-by ;  and  they  had  rarely  more  than  two 
plain  dishes.  Even  the  first  men  of  the  state,  says  Val.  Max.  (lib. 
II.  c.  5.)  were  not  ashamed  to  dine  and  sup  there;  ii«r  had  they 
any  di3h  which  they  blushed  to  expose  to  the  meanest  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens. 

The  old  republicans  used  to  admit  the  clients,  who  attended 
them  from  the  forum,  to  supper.  Under  the  Emperours,  this  laud- 
able custom  was  done  away,  and  a  little  basket  of  meat  given  to 
each  of  them  to  carry  home.  Nero  (Suet,  xvi.)  ordered  a  small 
sum  of  money  to  be  distributed  instead  of  meat,  and  Domitian 
brought  back  the  former  practice.  Whether  any  changes  were 
subsequently  introduced,  is  not  certainly  known,  but  we  here  find, 
that  money  was  again  distributed :  perhaps,  the  choice  was  in  the 
patron.  The  sum  was  a  hundred  qtiadrantes,  pieees  something 
less  than  a  farthing,  and  making  in  all  about  fifteen-pence  of  our 
money. 

As  this  is  the  first  passage,  in  which  the  names  of  patron  and 
client  occur,  it  may  not  be  araiss  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  rela- 
tive situation  of  two  classes  of  men,  which  comprehended  nearly  all 
the  citizens  of  Rome.  A  patron  then,  was  a  man  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, under  whose  care  the  meaner  people  voluntarily  put  them- 
selves, and,  in  consequence  of  it,  were  denominated  his  clients* 
The  patron  assisted  his  client  with  his  influence  and  advice,  and 
the  client,  in  return,  gave  his  vote  to  his  patron,  when  he  sought 
any  oifice  for  himself,  or  friends.  The  client  owed  his  patron  re- 
spect, the  patron  owed  his  client  protection.  Indeed,  the  early 
Romans  seeni  to  have  given  a  degree  of  sanctity  to  the  obligation 
of  the  pati*on  towards  the  client.  It  was  expcessiy  enforced  by  a 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  :  Patrontis^  si  dteiiii  fraudem  fecerit, 
sacer  esto.  If  a  patron  iiijure  his  client,  let  kim  be  held  accursed. 
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Where  all  are  eyed  with  tremblingi  lesl  they  daim 
The  paltry  largess^  in  a  bonrow*d  name.       [pares 
"  Known,  you  receive:"  and  now. die  crier  pre- 
To  call  the  great  Dardanians  to  their  shares ; 
For  those,  even  those,  besiege,  with  us,  the  door, 
And  scramble — for  the  pittance  of  the  poor! 
^'  Despatch  the  Praetor  firsts"  the  steward  crie^, 
*'  And  next  the  Tribune."     ^  No;  not  so,*  replies 
The  Freedman,  bustling  through,  ^  first  come,  is 

stHl 
'  First  served ;  and  I  may  claim  my  right,  and  will. 

•  Though  born  a  slave,  ('twere  bootless  to  deny 

*  What  these  bored  ears  betray  to  every  eye,) 

And  Virgil,  many  ages  after  this,  places  the  unjust  patron  in  Tar* 
tarusy  among  the  violators  of  natural  and  moral  decorum  :   . 

**  Hie  quibos  invisi  fratres,  dun  vita  manebat, 

**  Pulsatasqueparens,  etFRAUs  ivnbxa  CLiSHTt/' 

The  institution  of  this  state  of  mutual  dependance,  which  com- 
menced with  the  monarchy,  was  attended  whh  the  happiest 
effects;  and,  for  the  space  of  six  centuries,  we  find  no  dissensions 
or  jealousies  between  the  two  parties.  But  as  riches  and  pride 
increased,  new  duties  were  imposed  on  the  clients;  they  were  ha- 
rassed with  constant  attendance,  and  mortified  by  neglect;  in  a 
word,  they  were  little  better  than  slaves. 

They  had  yet  other  causes  of  complaint ;  and  Juvenal,  who  ap- 
pears, from  an  epigram  addressed  to  him  from  Spain  by  his  friend 
Martial,  to  have  deeply  felt  the  degradation  he  describes,  some- 
times speaks  of  it  with  pathos,  and  sometimes  with  indignation.  But 
of  this  elsewhere. 

Ver.150.  — —  and  mm  the  crier  preparer  SrcJ]  The  old  nobility 
of  Rome  affected  to  derive  their  origiu  from  thegr«at  families  of 
Troy.  The  satire  here  is  very  poignant :  vain  of  their  rank,  they 
wcM'cardess  of  their  actions,  and  swelling  with  the  dignity  of  their 
.ancifitit  bloody  were  mean  enough  to  be  found  scrambling  amongst 
the  poor  for  n  few  paltry  halfpence  I 

Ver.  158.  Though  born  a  slave,  3pc.]  The  original  is,  «  Though 
bom  neii  the  Euphrates/'  i.  e,  in  A'  menia,  or  rather  inCappadycia, 
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The  rents  of  five  good  mansions  swell  my  store, 
A  knight*s  estate !  What  has  your  purple  more, 
Than  this  to  boast,  if,  to  Laurentum  sped, 
Noble  Gorvinus  tends  a  flock  for  bread !— * 
Pallas,  nor  LicinuSi  had  my  estate : 
Shall  I  be  pass*d  then  f  Let  the  Tribunes  wait' 
Yes,  let  them  wait !  thine,  Riches,  be  the  field ! — 
It  is  not  meet,  that  he  to  Honour  yield, 
To  SAGEED  Honour,  who,  with  whitened  feet, 
W^  hawk'd  for  sale  90  lately  through  the  street 

wb^nce  tbe  Romans  were  chiefly  sopplied  with  domesUcks. 
From  the  freedman'tt  appeal  to  the  holes,  or,  as  Juvenal  contempt 
tuously  calls  them,  the  windows,  in  his  ears,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
meaner  Asiaticksali  wore  ear-rings  at  that  time ;  (as,  indeed,  the? 
sfill  do ;)— and  this  explains  one  of  Cicero's  best  jokes.  His  rival, 
Octavius,  said  to  him  ratlrer  rudely,  as  he  was  pleading,  *'  I  cannot 
hear  what  you  say."  *  And  yet,'  replied  the  orator,  *  you  were 
wont- to  have  your  ears  well  bored  T  A  bitter  retort;  for  the 
family  of  Octavius,  though  then  ennobled,  was  supposed  to  have 
pome  originally  from  beyond  sea,  in  a  mean  condition. 

Ver.  164.  Pallas^  nor  UcinuSf  had  my  estate ;]  This  is  going 
somewhat  too  far,  for  Pallas,  in  particular,  was  immeasurably  rich« 
He  was  the  freedman  of  Claudius,  a  weak  prince,  who  lavished  un- 
bounded wealth  upon  his  favourites,  and  iropoveribhed  himself. 
When  he  complained  of  the  emptiness  of  his  treasury,  somebody 
observed,  and  not  badly,*  as  Tacitus  remarks,  that  it  would  be 
^11  enough,  if  his  two  freedmen  (Pallas  and  Narcissus)  would  cour 
descend  tto  take  him  into  their  firm. 

Pallas  outlived  Claudius,  and  was  for  some  time  in  high  favour 
iprith  Nero,  b\)t  was  involved  in  the  disgrace  of  Agrippina,  and  djs^ 
missed  the  court*  He  was  now  grown  old,  but  as  the  strength  of 
his  constitution  still  threatened  to  disappoint  the  eager  avarice  of 
the  Emperour,  he  broke  through  all  restraint,  and  put  him  to 
death,  stamine  nondum  abrupto^  lor  the  very  wealth  to  which  he 
trusted  for  safety ! 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  satire  of  Juvenal  is  inces- 
sant :  the  freedman  is  made  to  select  for  his  examples,  either  an 
old  patrician  grown  poor,  or  new  men  (navi  hommeij  raised  to 
power  from  i^othing. 

Ver.   168.     ,.    i  ■■     ii^io,,  xpitk  whiten' d  feriy]    There  is  a 
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Pernicious  gold  i  though  yet  no  temples  risei 
No  altars  to  thy  name  perfume  the  skies, 
Such  as  to  Victory,  Virtue,  Faith  are  reared, 
And  Concord,  where  the  clamorous  stork  is  heard, 
Yet  is  thy  full  divinity  confest. 
And  thy  shrine  fix*d  in  every  human  breast. 

But  while,  with  anxious  eyes,  the  great  explore 
How  much  the  dole  augments  their  annual  store. 
What  misery  must  the  poor  dependants  dread, 
Whom  this  small  pittance  clothed,  and  lodged, 

and  fed? 
Wedged  in  thick  ranks  before  the  donor's  gates, 
A  phalanx  firm,  of  chairs  and  litters,  waits : 
Thither  one  husband,  at  the  risk  of  life,  ^ 
Hurries  his  teeming,  or  his  bedrid  wife ; 
Another^  practised  in  the  gainful  art, 
With  deeper  cunning  tops  the  beggar's  part ; 
Plants  at  his  side  a  close  and  empty  chair : 

•*  My  Galla,  master ; give  me  Galla's  share/' 

*  Galla !'  the  porter  cries ;  *  let  her  look  out' 
**  Sir,  she's  asleep  ;nay,  give  me:— can  you  doubt!" 

What  rare  pursuits  employ  the  clients'  day  ! — 
First  to  the  patron's  door,  their  court  to  pay, 

poignancy  in  this  expressioo  which  should  be  pointed  oat.  All 
slaves  were  exposed  to  sale  with  nailed  feet;  but  such  as  wereim* 
ported  from  remote  and  barbarous  countries,  and  therefore  of  little 
estimation,  were,  as  a  further  mark  of  distinction,  '<  whitened 
on  the  feet^'  with  chalk  or  gypsunu  Such  was  the  pristine  state  of 
thu  insolent  upstart ! 

Vba.  190.    Wkat  rare  fitrsfdti  4*c.]    The  day  is  distinguished 
by  nearly  the  same  pursuits  in  Martial : 

**  Prima  salutantes  atque  altera  continet  hora, 

^*  Exercet  raucos  tertia  causidicos, 
**  In  quintam  vaiios  extendit  Roma  labores, 
f'  Sexta  quies  lassis,  leptima  finis  mu'* 
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Thence  to  the  forum,  to  support  h^s  cause, 
Last  to  Apollo,  learned  in  the  laws. 
And  the  triumphal  statues  5  where  some  Jew, 
Some  mongrel  Arab,  some — I  know  not  who,-— 
Has  impudently  dared  a  niche  to  seize, 

Fit  tabe  p against,  or — what  you  please. 

Returning  home,  he  drops  them  at  the  gate  ; 
And  now  the  weary  clients,  wise  too  late, 
Resign  their  hopes,  and  supperless  retire, 
To  spend  the  paltry  dole  in  herbs  and  fire.  \ 

Meanwhile,  their  patron  sees  his  palace  stored 
With  every  dainty  earth  and  sea  afford  •; 
Stretch'd  on  thq  vacant  couch,  he  rolls  his  eyes 
O'er  many  an  orb  of  matchless  form  and  size, 

Ver.  192.  Thence  to  the  forum,  3fC.]  Here,  in  the  fonim  «»? 
•{•X»»»>  (Sot  there  were  several  others  bcaltered  about  the  city,)  the 
publick  business  was  chiefly  carried  on.  Apollo,  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  next  line,  stood  in  the  forum  of  Augustus,  and  acquired  the 
legal  knowledge,  for  which  he  is  so  handsoniely  complimented^  from 
the  lawyers,  who  frequented  the  courts  of  justice  established  there. 
I'he  "  triumphal  statues"  stood  also  in  this  forum ;  they  were 
those  of  the  most  eminent  persons  who  had  appeared  in  the  state. 

Vbr.  1 94.    where  some  Jew,  *c.]     The  indignation  of 

the  poet  has  involved  him  in  obscurity.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  who 
is  meant  here;  and  the  commentators  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
uncertainty,  to  display  a  world  of  research.  Holyday.  who  re- 
capitulates their  conjectures,  concludes,  with  every  appearance  of 
reason,  that  it  was  one  Tiberius  Alexander,  a  renegado  Jew,  who 
embraced  tl|e  religion  of  Rome,  and  was  made  prefect  of  Egypt. 
He  was  the  first  to  declare  for  Vespasian,  (Tacit.  Hist.  xi.  790  ^^ 
whose  party  he  brought  a  vast  accession  of  strength,  and  was, 
therefore,  probably,  honoured  with  a  statue.  The  partiality  of 
Alexander  to  this  prince,  however,  did  him  no  great  credit  with 
Our  author;  whose  haired  of  Domitian  was  such,  that  he  seems 
to  have  looked  with  abhorrence^ — 

u  on  all  unfortunate  souls  that  traced  his  line." 

Ver.  204.  Stretched  on  the  vacant  couch,  Sf-cJ]  Seneca  somewhere 


SelecM  the  fairest  to  retieite  his  plate/    *— 
And,  at  orie  itfeat,  devours  a  Whote  estate! 
But  who;-  (for  not  a  parasite  is  there,) 
Ah,  who  stich  sordid  luxury  can  beat  ? 
2jO,  he  requires  whole  boars }'  serves*  i^p  a  beast 
Ta  his  own  'maw,  created  for  a  feast  I— ^ 
But  mark  hiih  soon  by  signal  wrath  pursued, 
When  to  the  bath  he  bears  the  peacock  cnide, 
That  frets,  and  swells  within  ; — thence  every  ill,  - 
Age  premature,  and  death  without  a  Will ! 
Swift  flies  the  tale,  by  witty  spleen  increast, 
And  furnishes  a  laugh  at  every  feast; 
The  laugh  his  friends  not  undelighted  hear. 
And,  fallen  from  all  their  hopes,  insult  his  bier. 

says,  that  good  cheer  without  a  friend  to  partake  itj  is  the  enter* 
tainment  of  a  wild  beast.     And  the  poet  Alexis, 

Go  and  be  hang'd,  thou  solitary  glutton. 
Thou  house-breaker  t 

Ver,  205.     Nam  de  tot  pukhm,  ct  latis  orhihus,  et  tarn 

Antiquis,  SfC.^  Ad  hunc  locum  nihil  videre  inter" 
prdesy  says  Graevius,  who  is  not  a  whit  clearer  sighted  iu  the 
matter  than  the  rest.  I  conceive  that  the  satire  is  here  levelled 
not  so  much  at  the  gluttony,  as  at  the  extravagance  of  this  secret 
gormandizer;  who  possessed  such  a  number  of  large,  beautifuj^ 
and.  antique  orbs,  (so  Juvenal  calls  the  upper  part  of  the  table, 
which  was  formed  of  the  most  rare  and  costly  materials,)  as  to 
be  somewhat  embarrassed  in  the  selection  of  one  for  his  immediate 
use. 

The  prodigality  of  the  Romans  knew  no  bounds  in  the  acquisition 
of  these  favourite  objects  of  luxury :  the  elder  Pliny  says,  that  two 
were  exposed  to  sale  amongst  the  effects  of  Asinius  Gallup,  which 
produced  more  than  the  price  of  two  mani  rs  I     See  Sat.  xx« 

Ver.  218.  The  laugh  his  friends  not  undelighted  hear, 

Andy  fallen  from  all  their  hopes^  insult  Ids  Wer.]  Wt 
have  a  good  instance  of  this  in  Pliny.    Domitios  Tullus  amused 
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Nothing  is  left,  nothing,  for  future  times. 
To  add  to  the  full  catalogue  of  crimes ; 
The  baflSed  sons  must  feel  the  same  desires, 
And  act  the  same  mad  follies,  as  their  sires. 
Vice  has  attained  its  zenith. — Then,  set  sail. 
Spread  all  thy  canvass,  catch  tlie  favouring  gale — 
F.  Hold!  Whereas  the  genius  for  this  bound- 
less theme  ? 
And  where  the  liberty  f  Or  dost  thou  dream 
Of  that  blunt  freedom  (freedom,  that  I  fear 
To  name  or  hint  at)  which  allowed,  while-ere, 
Our  sires  to  pour  on  vice,  without  control. 
The  impassion'd  dictates  of  the  kindling  soul, 
Heedless  alike  who  smiled  or  frown*d  f — Now, 

dare 
To  glance  at  Tigellinus,  and  you  glare 

birotelfy  during  a  long  life,  with  feeding  the  hopes  of  these  Will* 
buoten,  $e  captmAim  fnrcdmiif  and  yet  left  his  fortune  to  the  heir- 
at-law  ;  upon  which  they  begpm  to  abuse  him.  Tliere  is  humour 
in  the  following  passage :  Ergo  varii  tota  dcUate  urmonei :  M 
(KtL  captatoreM)  fictum^  ingratum^  immemorem  loqumUur,  seqm 
^pM»»  dum  inuctantnr  illumf  turpumit  confeuimibut  produ$Uf  qm 
4e  iUa  uti  de  pairCf  avo,  protnOf  quasi  oM,  querantur;  alii  amtra 
ioe  ^tvm  laudibut  fcnmt,  quod  tit  frustratus  improbas  »pa  homi* 
mm,  quoi  tic  dedpcre  pro  moribut  temporum  prudentia  est  Lib. 
Till.  Epist.  IS. 

The  glutton  In  the  text  is  prevented  from  remembering  hts 
parasites,  by  the  suddenness  of  his  death,  which  did  not  allow  time 
for  a  Will :  hence  the  comical  mixture  of  rage  and  ridicule  with 
which  they  pursue  his  obsequies : 

**  Ducitur  iratis  plaudendum  funus  amicisk** 

^  VxE.  233.  To  glance  at  TtgeOinvt,  ^c]  Fielding  makes  Booth, 
in  the  other  world,  inquire  of  Shakspeare  the  precise  meaning  of 
Othello's  famous  apostrophe,  **  Put  out  the  light,''  &c. ;  and  if 
some  curious  critick  had  done  the  same  of  Juvenal,  respectiiig  the 
sense  of  the  following  lines,  he  would  have  done  a  real  service  tm 
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In  that  pitched  shirt,  in  which  such  crowds  expire, 
Chain*d  to  the  bloody  6take,'1tnd  wrapped  in  fire« 

the  commentators,  and  saved  an  ocean  of  precious  ink,  which  hk$ 
been  wasted  on  them  to  little  purpose : 

**  Pone  Tigellinumy  tsda  lucebis  in  ilia 

*'  Qua  stantes  ardent,  qui  fixo  gutture  fumant, 

**  £t  latus  mediam  sulcus  diducit  arenam." 

**  Touch  but  Tigellinufiy  and  you  shall  shine  in  that  torch,  where 
'*  they  stand  and  bum,  who  smoke,  fastened  to  a  stoke,  and 
"  (where)  a  wide  furrow  divides  the  sand/' 

The  dreadful  conflagration  which  laid  waste  a  great  part  of 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  was  found  to  have  broken  out  in  thm 
bouse  ofTig^llinus.  As  his  intimacy  with  the  Eropcrour  was  no 
secret,  it  strengthened  the  general  belief,  that  the  city  was  burned 
by  design.  Nothing  seems  to  have  enraged  Nero  so  n^uch  as  this 
disco veiy ;  and  to  avert  the  odium  from  his  favourite,  he  basely 
taxed  tbe  Christians  with  setting  fire  to  his  house.  Under  this 
accusation,  thousands  of  those  innocent  victims  were  draped  to 
a  cruel  death.  The  Emperour,  says  Tacitus,  (Ann.  xv.  44,)  added 
insult  to  their  sufferings :  some  were  covered  with  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  and  worried  to  death  by  dogs ;  others  were  crucified,  and 
i>thers again,  w£R£  smeareb  with  inflammable  matter, 

and  LIGHTRD  UP  WHBV   TB£  DAY  DECLINED,  TO  SERVE   AS 

TORCHES  DURING  TBE  NIGHT  !  This  horrid  species  of  barba* 
rity  sufficiently  explains  the  two  first  lines ;  the  remaining  one  is 
not  U>  easily  got  over. 

I  once  supposed  that  the  line  contained  merely  a  local  descrip- 
tion, and  meant  **  a  sunk  place  in  the  arena,''  where  the  stakes 
were  fixed ;  or  that  a  part  of  it  was  occasionally  separated  from 
the  rest  by  a  **  wide  furrow,'*  or  ditch,  and  allotted  to  this  dreadful 
purpose :  these  ideas,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
any  of  the  criticks,  (no  great  recommendation  of  them,  1  confess,) 
since  they  prefer  altering  the  text,  and  reading, 

'*  £t  latum  media  sulcum  deducis  arena/^ 

**  And  you  shall  make,  or  draw  out,  a  wide  furrow  in  the  sand*** 
That  is,  say  they,  **  by  turning  round  the  stake  to  avoid  the 
flames  f*  which,  as  the  sufferer  was  fixed  to  it,  he  could  not  well 
4o.  If  the  alteration  be  allowed,  I  should  rather  imagine  the 
seuse  to  be,  **  When  the  pitched  cloth,  in  which  you  were  wrapped, 
}%  consumed,  your  scorched  and  lifeless  remains  shall  be  dragged 
out  of  the  Amphitheatre,  and  thus  make  a  wide  furrow  in  the 
$^nd*    Or  (for  I  am  not  <}uite  satisfied  with  this)  Et  may  be 
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J,   What,   shall  the  nan  who  drugged  ihrde 
uncles!  thifb!  ^ 

Tower  by  triumphant,  and  look  down  on  me  ? 

taken  for  a  disjunctive,  and  the  passage  referred  to  a  separate  pu- 
nishment : 

Or,  writhii^  on  a  hook,  be  dragg'd  around. 

And  with  your  mangled  members  plough  the  ground  I 

.  The  idea  of  Curio  and  others,  (adopted  by  Ruperti,)  that  the 
expreswsion  is  proverbial  in  this  place,  and  means  **  labouring  in 
Yain/'  is  surely  unfounded.  To  plough  the  sand^  indeed,  is  usod  iti 
all  languages,  for  an  unprofitable  pursuit ;  but  I  think  too  hi^ly 
of  Juvenal,  to  venture  on  charging  him  with  so  vrretcbed  an  anti- 
«lHuax.  **  If  you  glance  at  the  favourite  of  the  day,  you  will  be 
Immed  aNve,  nay — you  will  lose  your  labour!"  Still,  however, aa 
flome  sense  may  be  elicited  from  it,  I  subjoin  a  tnuulatioa : 

Now  glance  at  Tigellinus,  and  you  glare 
In  that  pitch'd  shirt,  in  which  such  crowds  expire, 
Chained  to  the  bloody  stake,  and  wrapp'd  in  fire; 
While  he,  whose  crimes  your  daring  lines  arraign, 
More  vicious,  proves — you  plough  the  sand  in  vain  ! 

There  b  yet  another  meaning  adopted  by  some  of  the  learned, 
and  which  is  produced  by  a  gentleman  in  his  remarks  on  Madan's 
translation  of  this  very  line :  "  I  am  surprised  (he  says)  that 
Mr.  M.  should  not  have  been  acquainted  with  the  following  pas* 
sage  of  Jos«  Scaliger,  which  sets  the  whole  in  the  clearest  Ught : 
Stantibus  ad  palum  destinatis  unco  (ne  mofatione  capitis  picem  ca* 
dentem  decVumrent)  gutturi  suffixo  i  lamina  ardente  fix  aut  unguen 
in  caput  liquefiebaty  ita  ut  rivi  pinguedinis  humanct  per  arenam  sul- 
cumjfacerent.  By  this  interpretation,,  so  intuitively  true,  that,  by 
one  acquain^d  with  the  facts,  it  might  have  been  deduced  from 
the  vulgar  text  without  the  emendation  of  Scaliger,"  (rather  of 
Upsius,  ScaUgerOy  as  Ferrarius  says,  non  improbante,)  **  the  spirit 
of  the  poet  is  vindicated,  history  illustrated,  and  the  image  raised 
to  its  climax." 

I  have  seen  enough  of  criticism  to  hm  alvrays  on*  my  guard 
ugainst  interpretations  "  intuitively  true."  Human  fat,  whether 
^dissolved  ^'  in  streams,"  or,  as  this  gentleman  translates  it,  ^*  drop 
by  drop,*^  could  scarcely  make  a  wide  furrow  in  the  sand ;  and, 
indeed,  Ferrarius  and  Vossius,  who  had  this  interpreticition  before 
them,  concur  in  rejecting  it  as  improbable.  With  respect  to  the 
/*  illustration  of  history,"  the  former  adds,  '*  Qua  Scaliger  de  la-' 
mina  ctpice  adhibita  Christianis  ad  palum^  non  meminime  apud  alias 
legisseJ"  . 

Ruperti  has  carefully  collected  the  different  opinions  on  thi^ 
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F.  Yes ;  let  him  look.  He  comes !  ay<>id  his  way. 
And  OR:  yoor  lip  your  cautioas  finger  lay ;    . 

difficult  passage ;  but  his  conclusions  from  them  are  not  more  sa- 
tisfactory than  my  own.  He  concludes  with  an  em^ndaliOQ^— >Jbat 
this  b  cutting  the  kooti-'-'^tid  would  read:  ; 

•  ■ .  qui  fixo-  gutture  fumat» 

£c  latum  media  sulcum  qui  ducit  arena. 

To  which . he  suhjoin^yi/^ith  more  of  the  Bentleiati  spirit  thiw  t 
gave  him  credit  for^  JSt  ita  poetam  omtiirip  scripiisie  erediderimi 
son  forte  totus  versusp  quern  salvo  sensu  obelo  transfigere  licet ,  inter- 
polatrici  manui  debetur,  tt  plane  eficienduSf  non  emendandtm  eU  f 

Torretui'n  to  TigeUinus;  he  was  reooitmended  to  Nero  by  bis 
debaucheries.  After  the  murder  of  Burrhus,  he  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  prsetOrian  guards,  and  abused  his  ascendency  6V<et 
the  Emperoar,  to  the  most  dreadful  purposes.  He  afterwards  be- 
trayed him  ;  by  which,  and  other  acts  of  perfidy,  he  secured  him- 
self during  the  short  reign  of  Galba.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
Oiho,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  peopU;  and  he  died  as  he  had  livi^d^ 
li  profligate  and  a  coward* 

Who  the  person  was  that  is  here  alluded  to  under  bis  name, 
cannot  now  be  known.  Trajan,  though  a  good  prince  on  the 
whole,  had  many  failings.  He  is  covertly  taxed,  as  1  have  before 
observed,  in  this  very  Satire,  for  his  lenity  in  the  affair  of  Mariu^; 
.and  the  blood-  suckers  of  Doraitian's  time  seem  to  have  yet  pos- 
sessed too  much  influence.  He  was,  besides,  addicted  to  ai  tic^ 
which  we  shall  have  frequent  occasions  to  mention,  and  conse- 
quently surrounded  by  effeminate  and  worthless  favourites,  whon 
it  might  be  dangerous  to  provoke :  for  these  and  other  reasous, 
Juvenal  seems  to  have  regarded  him  with  no  great  kindness ;  and, 
indeed,  if  the  state  of  things  be  truly  represented,  we  cannot  ao- 
;cuse  him  o(  injustice. 

Ver.  236.  What^  shall  the  mat^  who  druggd  three  uncles!  S^-c.} 
'^  Still  harping  on  TigeUinus :"  tres  enim  habuit  patruos  quos  omnes^ 
tit  eorum  hctreditatHus  potiretur^  veneno  absumsit ;  mibtrattisque 
^annuiiSf  etfalso  tabulis  signatis,  heereditates  summo  seelere  cansecuim 
est.    Val.  Prob. 

it  appears  that  Juvenal  really  had  some  one  in*  vi^)w,. whose 
enoi^nhies  bore  a  wonderful  similarity  to  those  of  TigeUinus^  The 
forger, 

** who  owed  his  lavish  state 

<<  To  a  w)sc  seal,  and  a  fictitious  date," 

is  described  in  the  very  words  of  this*  quotation ;  and  if  the  reader- 
will  have  the  goodness  to  turn  to  ver*  97,  he  will,  prel^ably  be 
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Crowds  of  informers  follow  in  his  rear^ 
And  if  yoa  say  but  "  Lo  I"  will  overhear*— 
Turnus  may  still  be  yanquish*d  in  your  strain, 
Achilles  struck,  and  Hylas  sought  in  vain ; 
Harmless,  nay  pleasant,  shall  the  tale  be  found, 
It  bares  no  ulcer,  and  it  probes  no  wound. 
But  when  Lucilius,  fired  with  virtuous  rage» 
Waves  his  keen  falchion  o'er  a  guilty  age, 
The  conscious  villain  shudders  at  his  sin. 
And  burning  blushes  speak  the  pangs  within ; 
Gold  drops  of  sweat  from  every  member  roll, 
And  growing  terrours  harrow  up  his  soul ! 


convinced  that  the  penoA  there  alluded  to,  was  some  worthless 
ninioo,  who  derived  his  confidence  in  guilt  from  the  partiality  of 
a  powerful  protector. 

Vaft.  242.  Tumui  may  stillf  4^.]  Pliny  has  a  passage  on  this 
subject  nearly  to  the  same  purpose :  Not  enim  ^  m/oro^  verUquc 
Utiua  terimHr^  muUvm  malitutf  quamvis  noUmui,  addiscimus,  Sckda 
€i  auditoriumf  tUficta  cauM^  Ua  res  inermU  innoxia  est.  The  same 
thought  too,  is  touched,  with  considerable  humour,  in  the  Knight 
of  the  burning  Pestle  : 

^  ProL  By  your  sweet  fiivour  we  intend  no  harm  to  the  city. 

**  CU.  No,  sir  1  yes,  sir.  If  you  were  not  resolved  to  play  the 
jack,  what  need  you  «tudy  for  new  subjects  purposely  to  abuse 
your  betters  ?  Why  could  not  you  be  content,  a?  well  as  others, 
with  the  Legend  of  Whittington,  the  Story  of  Queen  Eleanor,  and 
the  rearing  of  London  Bridge  upon  woolsacks  ?*' 

Ver.  246.  But  when  Lucilius^  4^.]  In  Randolph's  Entertain* 
ment,  there  is  so  admirable  a  paraphrase  of  this  passage,  that  t 
shall  be  easily  foigiven  for  producing  it : 

**  When  I  but  frown'd  in  my  Ludlius'  brow, 

**  Each  conscious  cheek  grew  red,  and  a  cold  tremblinig 

**  Freezed  the  chill  soul,  while  every  guilty  breast 

**  Stood,  fearful  of  dissection,  as  afraid 

**  To  be  anatomized  by  that  skilful  hand, 

f  *  And  have  each  artery,  nerve,  and  vein  of  sin, 

**  By  it  laid  open  to  the  publick  scom.*^ 
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Then  tears  of  shame,  and  dire  revenge  succeed^-* 
Say;  have  you  ponder*d  well  the  adventurous 

deed  ? 
Kow«— ere  the  trumpet  sounds — your  strength  de* 

bate ; 
The  soldier  once  engaged,  repents  too  late. 

y.  Yet  I  MUST  write :  smd  since  these  iron  timeS| 
From  living  knaves  preclude  my  angry  rhymesi 

Vkk.  256.  Tct  I  MUST  writer  4*^.]  In  the  concludixig  lines  I 
have  consulted  the  advantage  of  die  English  reader^  and  rather 
paraphrased  than  translated  the  original,  which  is  abrupt  and  epi* 
grammatical. 

'*  '  -  Experiar  quid  concedatur  in  illis 

^'  Quorum  Flaminia  tegitur  cinis  atque  ^^na:** 

Uterally  rendered,  is 

J.  Nay,  then ; — ^III  try  what  power  I  boast  o'er  those, 
Whose  ashes  in  the  publick  ways  repose. 

Juvenal  affects  alarm  at  the  serious  tenour  of  his  friend's  admo* 
nitiouy  and  therefore  sarcastically  renounces  his  first  desiga,  in 
ikvour  of  an  experiment  on  the  degree  of  liberty  allowable  in  sa** 
tiriidng  the  dead. 

The  **  publick  ways''  mentioned  in  the  concluding  line,  (of 
which  lie  specifies  the  Latin  and  Flaminian)  were  the  usual  bu* 
rying  places  of  the  Romans.  Little  recesses  were  formed  in  the 
walls^  or  hedges,  which  bounded  them,  and  in  these  their  bodies^ 
or  more  commonly  the  urns  which  enclosed  their  ashes,  were  de^ 
posited.  This  was  not  only  an  elegant,  but  a  polilick  practice ; 
since  the  names  of  such  as  deserved  well  of  their  country  were 
thus  placed  perpetually  in  view  of  the  multitudes  whom  business 
or  amusement  incessantly  attracted,  from  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire, to  the  capital.  Hence  appears  the  propriety  of  the  two 
words  with  which  their  epitaphs  usually  began,  Sute^  viator^  ^^y? 
traveller;  words  which  we  have  preposterously  introduced  into 
our  close  and  secluded  cemeteries.  This  absurdity  could  not 
escape  the  notice  of  Fielding,  who  has  ridiculed  it  with  exquisite 
humour,  in  his  epitaph  on  an  ancestor  of  the  worthy  family  of  the 
Andrews: 

'*  Stay,  traveller;  for  wndemeath  thupew^ 
**  Lies  &st  asleep  that  merry  maui  Andrew  !^ 
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I  point  my  pen  against' the  .guilty  dead. 
And  poof  its  ff}lo^€2fh,  obnoxious  head. 

V£E.  258.  IpotMi  my  fem  agahut  tie  guSiy  deady  4^]    HaD^ 
#11  the  cobtttLty, 

^  I  will  not  nuDMck  up  Uie  quiet  grave, 
'^  Nor  •burn  dead  bones  a«  he  example  pve^ 
^  1  tait  the  living,  let  the  asibes  rest, 
'•  WhcMS  fiudu  cie  ileadt  and  nailed  in  their  iStant^  . 

But  Hall«fikeJturcQal,niak^  use  of  departed  names;  fO'that  th« 
geoeroiity  is  more  in  appearance  than  reality.  The  design  of  bot& 
was  the  tame,  and  nobody  was  deceived. 


SATIRE   II. 


jThIS  Satire  contain*  an  irregular  but  animated  attack^  upon  the 
hypocrisy  of  philosophers  and  reformers ;  whose  ignorancet  prqfli' 
'  gacy,  and  impiety  y  it  exposes  with  Just  severity. 

Dondtian  is  here  the  hero :  his  vices  are  covertly  or  openly  al^ 
iuded  to  under  every  different  name  ;  and  it  must  give  us  a  high 
vpinion  of  the  intrepid  spirit  of  the  man  who  could  venture  to 
produce  and  circulate j  though  but  in  private^  so  faithful  a  repre- 
sentation rf  that  ferocious  and  blood-thirsty  tyrant. 

The  d^culties  in  the  way  of  translating  this  Satire^  are  scarcely 
to  be  conceived  but  by  those  who  have  made  the  experiment:  if  my 
success  were  but  at  all  equal  to  my  pains,  I  should  dismiss  it  with 
some  degree  of  confidence. 
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V.  1— 10. 

L/H,  I  could  flee,  inflamed  with  just  disdain, 
To  the  bleak  regions  of  the  frozen  main, 
When  from  their  lips  the  cant  of  virtue  falls, 
Who  talk  like  Gurii,  live  like^fi^cchanals ! 

Devoid  of  knowledge,  as  of  wprth,  they  thrust. 
In  every  nook,  some  philosophick  bust ; 
For  he,  among  them,  counts  himself  most  wise. 
Who  most  old  sages  of  the  sculptor  buys ; 
Sets  n^ost  true  Zenos,  most  Gleanthes'  heads, 
To  guard  the  volumes  which  he — never  readd  ! 

■ 

Ver.  4.  Who  talk  like  Cwniy  ^d.'}  For  the  Curii,  see  SaU  iih 
and  XI. 

Ver.  9.  Sets  most  true  Zenos ,  most  Cleanthes*  heads,  S^^c.']  A^% 
those  philosophers  were  celebrated  above  all  others,  for  the  shrewd* 
ness  and  subtilty  of  their  disquisitions,  there  is  a  considci*abIe  de- 
gree of  humour  in  our  author's  making  his  bloclcheads  fix  un  their 
busts,  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  their  librarieis. 

If  we  could  suppose  Lucian  to  have  read  Juvenal,  (and  he  pro- 
bably had,)  he  might  have  this  passage  in  his  thoughts,  when  he 
wrote  his  illiterate  book-hunter,  awm^in^q  xai  voVut  €»€^l«  utefAiPo^. 
Locher,  who  translated  Brandt's  Ship  of  Fools,  bad  undoubtedly 
both  Juvenal  and  L4ician  before  hiroi4J|(ftn  he  gave  the  following 
version:  •  V 

**  Spera  quoqne  nee  pafvam  collecta  volumiha  praebent, 
**  Calleo  nee  verburoy^nec  liM  sentio  mentem, 
**  Attamen  in  roagno  per  me  servantur  bonore." 

D8 
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Trust  not  to  outward  show  ;  in  every  street, 
Obscenity,  in  formal  garb,  we  meet 
And  dost  thcu,  hypocrite,  our  lusts  arraign, 
Thou,  of  Socratick  pathicks  the  mere  drain ! 
Nature  thy  rough  and  shaggy  limbs  design*d, 
To  mark  a  stern,  inexorable  mind ; 
But  all  so  smooth  below ! — ^the  surgeon  smiles, 
'^  And  scarcely  can,  for  laughter,  lance  the  piles." 

For  the  rest ;  if  another  Brandt  were  to  arise,  and  incline  to  faw- 
nish out  a  caigo  of  fools  from  the  stock  in  hand,  I  much  doubt 
whether  the  **  illiterate  book-huntei^  would  not  still  be  the  first 
he  would  put  on  board. 

Ver.  14.  TkaUf  cf  Socratick  paihickt  ike  Mere  dram  !]  This  line 
has  given  offence  to  some  of  the  criticks,  who  consider  it  as  a  wan* 
ton  attack  upon  Socrates ;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  justify 
it  from  the  alleged  propensities  of  that  fAilosopher.  This  is  no 
place  to  enter  into  a  vindication  of  his  character,  which  I  believe, 
and  which  every  good  roan  mast  delight  to  think,  unspotted ;  nor, 
indeed,  does  Juv^ial  afford  the  least  occasion  for  it*  The  oppo- 
site terms,  Socraticos  cimtdoSf  conveyed  not,  in  his  mind,  the 
slightest  censure ;  they  are  merely  a  continuation  of  the  double 
imi^e  with  which  he  b^pm,  and  must  evidently  be  referred  to  the 
Qui  Curioi  simulantf  &c.  It  is  extraordinary  that  the  mistake 
should  be  so  general,  since,  whatever  contempt  our  author  might 
foel  for  the  rabble  of  Greek  philosophists,  and  hamerer  prone  he 
may  be  to  vary  his  language  with  his  subject,  he  never  mentions 
Socrates  but  with  the  highest  respect.  He  quotes  him  as  a  pattern 
of  moderation  and  virtue  in  the  fourteenth  Satire ;  and  few  of  his 
readers  have  forgotten,  I  trust,  that  most  beautifiil  designation  of 
him  in  the  address  to  Calvinus : 


dulcique  Senex  vicinus  Hjmctto, 


Qui  partem  accepts  saeva  inter  vincla  cicnts 
**  Accusatori  nollet  dare." 

But  the  misapprehension  stops  not  here ;  it  has  induced  those  who 
thought  well  of  Socrates,  (and  the  learned  Prideaux  among  the 
rest,)  to  suspect  the  integrity  of  the  text,  and  alter  .Socraticos  into 
Sotadicos!  a  most  injudicious  step;  for  Sotades  was  certainly 
no  hypocrite:  indeed,  he  appears,  from  Stiabo,  Athcnaeus,  and 
Suidas,  to  have  been  so  far  from  pretending  to  the  character  of  a 
rigid  moralist,  (turpium  castigator^J  that  he  openly  wiote  of,  and 
recommended,  the  most  detestable  vices. 
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Gravely  demure,  in  wisdom's  awful  chair, 

His  beetling  eyebrows  longer  than  hjis  hair, 

In  silent  state,  the  afiected  Stoick  sits, 

And  drops  his  maxims  on  the  crowd  by  fits ! — 

Yon  Peribomius,  whose  emaciate  air. 

And  tottering  gait,  his  rank  disease  declare. 

With  patience  I  can  view ;  he  braves  disgrace, 

Nor  skulks  behind  a  sanctimonious  face: 

Him  may  his  folly,  or  his  fate  excuse, — 

But  whip  me  those,  who  Virtue's  name  abuse, 

And,  soil'd  with  all  the  vices  of  the  times. 

Thunder  damnation  on  their  neighbours*  crimes ! 

Why  should  I  shrink  at  Sextus  ?  can  I  be. 
Whatever  my  infamy,  more  base  than  he  ? 
Varillus  cries :  The  man  who  treads  aright. 
May  mock  the  halt,  the  swarthy  Moor,  the  white ; 
This  we  allow;  but  Patience'  self  must  fail, 
To  hear  the  Gracchi  at  sedition  rail  J 
Who  would  not  mingle  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky, 
Should  Milo  murder,  Vcrres  theft  decry, 
Clodius  adultery  ?  Catiline  accuse 
Cethegus,  Lentulus,  of  factious  views, 

Ver.  31.  Why  Mhtndd  J  shrink  at  Sextus  ?]  The  immediaie 
design  of  the  Satii-e  here  opens  upon  us.  Varillus,  a  beggarly  de- 
bauchee, had  been  threatened  by  Sextus  (a  magistrate,  it  should 
seem)  with  the  punishment  due  to  a  crime  of  which  the  latter 
was  equally  guilty.  From  this  circumstance,  Varillus  takes  oc- 
casion, first  to  claim  impunity  for  himself,  and  then  to  expose  the 
hypocrisy  of  his  judge;  which  he  aggravates  by  a  number  of  ex- 
amples, till  the  charge  is  artfully  brought  to  bear  with  accumu* 
lated  force  on  Domitian. 

Ver.  36.  Ta  hear  the  Gracchi^  4»c.]  The  history  of  the  Gracchi 
ii  an  important  one ;  but  too  long  to  be  given  in  this  place.    They 


#  *' 
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And  Sylla*s  pupils,  while  they  ape  the  deed, 
Against  his  Tables  of  Proscription  pleads 


were  brothen,*  nobly  descended,  and  virtuously  educated ;  hutp 
unfortunately,  too  ambitious :  Caesars,  in  short,  bom  near  a  cen- 
tury before  their  time.  They  proposed  an  Agrarian  law,  and  to 
get  it  passed,  struck  at  the  root  of  that  liberty  of  which  they  pro- 
fessed themselves  the  champions ;— conceiving,  perhaps,  with  other 
hasty  reformers,  that  the  end  justified  the  means.  They  were 
murdered  with  every  circumstance  of  barbarity ;  Tiberius,  in 'the 
midst  of  his  followcis,  by  Scipio  Nasica ;  and  Caius,  some  time 
after,  by  a  mob  more  powerful  and  more  profligate  than  his  own. 
As  Juvenal  calls  them  seditious,  we  may  be  sure  he  thought 
them  such ;  and  the  opinion  of  so  decided  a  friend  to  the  liberties 
of  his  country,  must  necessarily  have  great  weight  in  determining 
the  justice  of  their  fall.  But  the  mischief,  unfortunately,  did  not 
end  with  them :  they  bad  shown  what  might  be  effected  by  an 
unbridled  multitude;  and  ambitious  men,  inferiour  indeed  to  the 
Gracchi  in  ability,  but  greater  adepts  in  the  easy  arts  of  corrupt- 
ing and  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  ignorant,  learnt  from  their 
example,  to  make  a  more  efiectual  use  of  the  tremendous  engine 
which  I  hey  first  set  in  motion.t  Elections  were  carried  on 
by  violence  and  outrage,  and  men  of  moderate  and  patriotic^ 
views  driven  from  the  service  of  the  state.  Then  followed  a 
dreadful  scene — Ardebant  cuncta^  et  fracta  compage  ruebant^ 
Sylla,  and  Marius,  and  Cinna,  appeared  upon  the  stage  in  suc- 
cession, and  thinned  the  world  by  their  bloody  proscriptions. 
Others  followed,  equally  sanguinary,  till  the  people,  weary  of 

*  The  difiercnce  of  their  characters  is  thus  marked  by  Dio: 
%%t\t^  fAf»  (Tiberius)  etm  opiriK  if  f iXerifAiAv,  luu  «{  oivtik  k  neuum^ 
f|*;xfiXiv,  trrO'  h  TOfa^u^jif  ti  <l>va-n  qr,  imu  fx*ry  iwon^ivrro,  k.  r.  «• 
Frag  go.  Plutarch  is  of  a  difiierent  opinion.  Cicero  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  abilities  of  Caius :  T,  Gracchum  sequutuf. 
est  C,  Gracchus,  quo  ivgtnio  !  quanta  gravitate  diccndi  /  ut  dol^ 
rent  boni  omnest  non  ilia  tanta  omamcnta  ad  meliorem  tncntem 
tJoluntatenifjue  esse  cqnrersa.  De  Arusp.  Resp.  xli.  The  aim  of 
both  seems  to  have  been  the  obtaining  find  securing  of  power  by 
whatever  means. 

t  Here  are  some  of  the  immediate  eflects  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Gracchi :  eV  ai  Afx^' ''''  *fi^i^*ffiAi*a  tirpao'coK    Ta  h  ^xarnpMK 

pio,  frag,  87, 
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Yet  have  we  seen, — O  shame,  for  ever  fled  I 
Rank  from  the  embrace  of  an  incestuous  bed, 
A  barbarous  prince  those  rigid  laws  awake, 
At  which  the  Powers  of  War  and  Beauty  quake. 


bdng  disturbed  to  no  end,  and  fatigued  without  direction  or  ob- 
jecty  threw  themselves,  almost  without  a  struggle,  into  the  arms  of 
tyranny,  as  the  only  remaining  refuge  from  anarchy  and  perpe- 
tual irritation. 

The  reader  will  find  some  account  of  Verres,  Clod! us,  Catiline, 
&c.  in  the  subsequent  pages. 

Ver.  41.  And  SjfUa's  pupiU,  ^cj]  There  were  two  Triumvi- 
rates, but  Juvenal  alludes  to  the  last,  which  was  the  most  bloody, 
and  composed  of  Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus.  Both,  indeed, 
took  Sylla  for  their  master,  and  both  might  have  said  with  Shy 
lock,  *'  The  villainy  you  teach  us,  we  will  execute,  and  it  shall  go 
hard  but  we  will  better  the  instruction/ 


»9 


VsR.  45.  A  barbarous  prince  4^.]  The  old  Scholiast  will  needs 
have  Claudius  to  be  meant  here,  but  without  reason:  and, indeed, 
every  circumstance  marks  out  Domityin.  so  strongly,  that  it  is 
wonderful  he  should  have  overlooked  it.  Claudius  neither  re- 
vived the  laws  against  adultery,  nor  caused  his  niece  to  procure 
abortions.  Domidan  did  both.  He  did  worse:  stained  with 
every  enormity,  he  affected  an  outrageous  zeal  for  the  propagation 
of  morality ;  and  under  this  hypocritical  mask  indulged  his  savage 
disposition  in  the  punishment  of  numbers,  who  probably  thought 
themselves  secure  by  his  example. 

One  curious  instance  of  this  I  have  already  given  from  Dio ; 
but  I  omitted  to  add  what  immediately  follows :  that  during  this 
fit  of  virtue,  he  put  to  death  a  woman  convicted  of  unrobing 
herself  before  one  of  his  statues ! 

The  law  mentioued  in  this  line,  was  the  Julian  de  AduHeriis^ 
introduced  by  Augustus,  and  so  called,  not  as  some  have  sup- 
posed from  his  daughter,  but  from  his  great  uncle,  the  Dictator, 
whose  name  at  first  he  bore.  It  had  fallen  into  disuse,  but  had 
lately  been  revived  in  all  its  force  by  Domitian;  for  which 
Martial  and  Statins  pay  him  many  pretty  compliments.  His 
unfortunate  niece,  Julia,  soon  after  the  circumstances  here 
mentioned,  followed  her  "  abortive  fruit"  to  the  tomb ;  being 
killed  by  a  potion  stronger  than  ordinary.  Pliny  speaks  with 
great  indignation  of  Domitian's  barbarous  hypocrisy,  in  an  allusion 
to  this  very  drcumstaace :  Nee  mmore  scelcre  quam  quod  ulcitci 
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What  time  his  drugs  were  speeding  to  the  tomb 
The  abortive  fruit  of  Julia'a  teaming  womb ! 
Ye  hypocrites !  the  worst  of  men  shall  hear 
Yuur  specious  admonitions  with  a  sneer ; 
And,  while  their  flagrant  vices  ye  arraign, 
Turn,  like  the  trampled  asp,  and  bite  again ! 

A  reverend  brother  late,  amidst  the  crowds 
With  deep-dissembled  virtue,  cried  aloud, 
"  Wh^re  sleeps  the  Julian  law  ?"  His  zealous  strain 
Laronia  heard,  and  smiling,  in  disdain, 
**  O  blest,*'  she  cried,  "  be  these  discerning  times, 
f '  That  made  thee,  friend,  the  censor  of  our  crimes! 
^<  Blush,  Rome,  and  from  the  sink  of  sin  arise  ; 
^'  Lo  !  a  THIRD  Gato,  sent  us  fiom  the  skies ! 
*'  But  come,— declare  what  secret  shop  supplied 
"  The  rare  perfume,  that,  from  your  bristly  hide, 
'*  Such  fragrance  breathes  ;  nor  let  it,  Gato,  shame 
^*  Your  Wisdom,  to  disclose  the  vender's  name ! 

*^  If  ancient  laws  must  reassume  their  course, 
^*  Before  them  all,  give  the  Scantinianforce ; 

videbatur  Bonu  aUeniemy  iaaudUamqm  (CarneUfia)  damnaxfU  »h 
cesti^  cum  ipse  fratris  JUiam^  incesto  n(m  poUuUtet  wium,  vermn 
ttiam  occidUtct !  Lib.  iv.  11. 

Ver.  b6.  Lqronia  ^c]  Britannicus  supposes  this  advocate  for 
the  sex  to  be  the  Laronia  mentioned  by  Martial ;  (Lib.  11.  32  i) 
but  this  is  little,  if  at  all  probable.  AVho  the  person  may  be, 
however,  is  immaterial ;  and  I  only  mention  her  for  the  sake  of 
observing,  that  the  fable  of  the  Lion  and  the  Painter  is  admirably 
illustrated  by  her  attack  : — which  not  only  dots  away,  in  ad- 
vance, several  of  the  heaviest  charges  brought  against  the  women 
in  the  Sixth  Satire,  but  retorts  them  with  good  effect  on  the  men. 

'  Vab.  66.  '■  give  the  ScatUmum  Sfc'l    This  waa  a  law 

against  unDatuial  lust.    It  took  its  name  from  G.  ScaBtinius, 
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<<  Let  .men  be  first  examined :  they  outdo 

<<  Our  ciimc^  lu  basenessi  and  in  number  too ! 

^^  Yet,  uQappaU'd,  their  guilty  phalanx'stands, 

\^  Safe  in  its  numerous,  and  united  bands. 

*'  We  knowyour  monstrous  leagues;  butcanyoufind 

^*  One  proof  in  us,  of  this  detested  kind  ? 

*^  Even  Flora,  though  a  wanton's  life  she  led, 

^'  Yet  not  unchastely  shared  GatuUa*s  bed ; 

'^  While  Hippo's  brutal  itch  both  sexes  tried,[bride! 

^'  And  proved^  by  turns,  the  bridegroom  and  the 

•*  We  ne'er,  with  mis-spent  zeal,  explore  the  laws, 

**  We  tlirong  no  forum,  and  we  plead  no  cause  ; 

"  Some  few,  perhaps,  may  wrestle,  some  be  fed, 

*^  To  aid  their  breath,  with  strong  athletick  bread : 

**  Ye  fling  the  shuttle  with  unmanly  grace, 

**  And  spin  more  subtly  than  Arachne's  race, 

^*  Gower'd  o'er  your  labour,  like  the  squalid  jade, 

<^  That  plies  the  distaff,  to  a  block  belay'd. 

tribune  of  the  people,  who,  ia  the  707th  year  of  Rome^  was  con« 
victed  by  C.  Mamellusof  an  assault  upon  bis  son.  The  punish* 
neut  at  this  tim^ras  a  fine,  but  under  the  Christian.  Emperours 
the  offence  was  made  capital* 

Some,  however,  contend  that. the  law  wa»-80  called  from  Scan- 
tinius  Aricinus,  who  procured  it  to  be  passed ;  it  not  beiog  usual 
(as  they  say)  for  laws  to  receive  their  titles  from  those  who  are 
the  objects  of  them,  but  from  those  who  introduce  them.  It 
may  be  so ;  though  this  is  not  always  the  case : — but  the  matter 
is  of  no  great  consequence.  Ruperti,  I  observe,  inclines  to  the 
latter  opinion. 

Vbb*  70.  Sf^e  in  its  numerauip  4*^.]  Thus  Lucan, 
*<  ^___  jpga  metus  exolverat  audax 
^'  Turba  sues.     Quicquid  multis  peccatur,  inuitum  est*'' 

Vbr.  80.  with  itrong  athletick  bread  :1  See  Sat.  xi. 

VsB.  h$4  Cower* d  oer  your  labour^  like  the  squalid  jade^  4^0 
^*  Mistrtsies^f  fiunilies/'  says  the  old  Scholiast,  **  if  they  suspect^ 
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*'  Why  H ister*s  freedman  heir*d  his  weal  th  ,and  wh  y 
His  spouse,  while  yet  he  lived,  was  bribed  so  high, 
I  spare  to  tell ;  the  wife,  who,  swayed  by  gain, 
*<  Can  make  a  third  in  bed,  and  ne*er  complain, 
*^  Still  thrives :  on  secrets  gold  and  jewels  wait, 
*^  Then  wed,  my  girls  ;  be  silent,  and — be  great ! 
"  Yet  these  are  they  who,  loud  in  Virtue's  cause, 
**  Consign  our  venial  errours  to  the  laws, 
*^  And,  while  with  partial  aim  their  censure  moves, 
^*  Acquit  the  vultures,  and  condemn  the  doves/* 
Laronia  paused ;  guilt  flush'd  the  zealots'  face  ; 
They  felt  her  just  reproof,  and  fled  the  place. 

But  how  shall  vice  be  shamed,  when,  loosely  drest 
In  the  light  texture  of  a  cobweb  vest, 
You,  Greticus,  amid  the  wondering  crowd, 
At  Procla  and  Pollinea  rail  aloud  ? 

tbdr  female  slaves  of  too  great  femiliarity  with  their  maAters» 
used,  by  way  of  puDist^menty  to  fasten  them  to  a  large  log  of 
wood  before  the  door,  and  keep  them  to  incessant  Ubour  by  dint 
of  blows/*  Their  usual  employment,  it  appean,  was  spinning* 
To  ^  belay ,**  is  to  fasten,  to  secure,  &c.  I  mention  this,  because 
Johnson  has  mistaken  its  meaning.  When  will  the  booksellers  do 
justice  to  their  country  and  themselves,  by  engaging  some  ju- 
dicious scholar  to- revise  the  labours  of  this  great  man,  instead  of 
printing  edition  after  edition  with  acknowledged  and  increasiDg 
imperfections ! 

Ver.  99.  You,  CreiicuSf  ^c]  Some  will  have  this  to  be  a  fic- 
titious name  formed  from  Crete,  (the  judges  of  thai  island  being 
deservedly  fomous  for  the  integrity  of  their  decisions,)  and  iron-* 
ically  given  to  some  magistrate  then  in  office  :  others,  with  more 
reason,  suppose  it  to  be  a  real  name ;  and  apply  it  to  a  descendant 
of  the  great  Metellus,  who  took  the  addition  IK>m  his  conquests* 
The  Scholiast  says,  there  was  a  learned  pleader  of  this  name  under 
the  Caesars;  another  Creticus,  but  of  what  prefession  I  know  npu 
is  mentioned  by  Martial,  who  addresses  an  epigram  to  him :  and 
^sthitf  perhaps,  is  the  person  so  indignantly  apostrophised. 

Whftt  I  have  rendered  a  ^*  cobweb  vest/'  is  in  the  original, 
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These,  you  rejoin,  are  **  daughters  of  the  game.*' 
tStrike,  then ;«— yet  know,  though  lostto  honestfamei 
The  wantons  would  reject  a  robe,  so  thin, 
And  blush,  while  suflfering,  to  display  their  skin. 

multitia;  that  is,  say  the  criticks,  sericoif  vd  bombydmu  moUi 
wbtextas  subtemine^  SfC.  This  I  conceive  to  be  confounding  two 
Xhing^  as  distinct  as  silk  and  cotton.  Series  vestes  (I  speak  with 
some  hesitation)  were  what  wc  call  fine  cottons,  imported  into 
Europe,  in  Juvenal's  time,  as  they  were  ages  before,  from  India, 
through  the  country  of  the  Seres,  the  modem  Bocharia.  Born* 
hydncf  vestes^  on  the  contrary,  were  of  silk,  and  from  Sinae, 
(China,)  a  region  much  more  remote. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  when  the  use  of  these  vests  was  first  in- 
troduced into  Rome :  no  mention  ef  them  occurs  during  the  times 
of  tbe^l'd  repubUck  ;  so  that  they  probably  crept' in  with  other 
kioairies,  under  the  BUnperours.  They  were  first  appropriated  to 
the  ladies,  and  appear  to  have  giv^n  no  small  offence,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  frequent  pelting  which  they  received.  Seneca  is 
particularly  severe  against  them,  and  quotes,  with  some  humour, 
two  lines  of  P.  Syrus : 

'^  .^quum  est  induere  nuptam  ventum  textilcm, 
<^  Palam  prostare  nudam  in  nebula  linea ! 

A  woven  wind  should  married  women  wear, 
And  naked  in  a  linen  cloud  appear ! 

And  in  a  very  curious  passage,  tinctured  with  that  pruriency  of 
language  to  which,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  this  grave  philo- 
sopher was  somewhat  prone :  Video  sericas  veiteSf  si  vestes  vocandct 
jsuntf  in  quibus  nihil  est  quo  defendi  corpus  aut  denique  pudor  possit: 
juibus  sumptis  mtdier  pantm  liquido  nudam  se  non  esse  jurabit. 
Hcsc  ingenti  summa  ab  ignotis  etiam  adcommerdum  gentibus  accer' 
guntur^  ut  matronct  nostra  ne  adulteris  quidem  plus  sui  in  cubicuio 
quam  in  publico  ostendant.  The  adoption  of  them  by  the  men, 
was  therefore  a  novelty  when  Juvenal  wrote;  and  if  we  consider 
the  fashion  of  a  Roman  gown,  we  must  allow  that  a  brawny 
magistrate,  sitting  on  his  awful  tribunal  in  muslin,  was  a  sight 
calculated  to  provoke  a  less  irritable  spectator  than  our  author. 

Ver.  103.  The  wantons  would  refect  a  robe  so  thin^l  The  word 
which  I  have  rendered  robe,  is  toga ;  this  was  peculiar  to  the 
men,  as  stola  was  to  the  women:  but  females  of  dishonest  lives, 
and  more  especially  such  as  were  convicted  of  adultery,  were  en- 
Joined  by  way  of  penance  to  appear  in  publick  in  the  tog^.  Thus  ' 
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^  But  Sirius  glows,  I  burn/'  Then  quit  your  dress ; 
'Twill  thus  be  madness,  and  the  scandal  less» 
O !  when  our  legions,,  with  fresh  laurels  crowned, 
And  smarting  still  front  many  a  glorious  wound^ 
Our  rustick  mountaineers  (the  plough  laid  by, 
For  city  cares)  a  judge  50  drest  descry. 
What  thoughts  arise  ?  ho !  vests,  that  scarce  become 
A  witness,  robe  the  awful  bench  of  Rome ; 
And  Creticus,  stem  champion  of  the  laws, 
Gleams  through  the  tissue  of  pellucid  gauze ! 


Martial,  speaking  of  an  effeminate  wretch  wbo  walked  out  in  it, 
says  that  he  was  mistaken  by  the  people  for  a  condemned 
strumpet: 

"  Thelin  viderat  in  toga  spadonem, 

*^  Damnatam  Nuroa  dixit  esse  moecham.'* 

Hence  stolata  and  togata  came  by  degrees  to  signify  the  virtuous 
and  the  loose  part  of  the  sex.  The  epigrammatist  can  find  no 
worse  designation  of  his  antagonist,  than  matris  togatct^vSf  in 

plain  English,  son  of  a  w ;  and  he  upbraids  an  acquaintance 

for  sending  a  stola  to  a  woman  of  no  reputation,  when  a  tog§ 
would  have  suited  her  better. 

**  ■  '  '  iantfaina  donas ! 

'*'  Vis  dare  quae  meruit  munera  ?  mitte  togam. 

The  Romans  seem  to  have  borrowed  this  custom,  as  they  did 
many  others,  from  the  Greeks,  who,  as  Suidas  says,  had  a  law 
that  prostitutes  should  wear  a  particular  dress,  tok  tr««^  avdiM 

Vbr.  107.  Of  when  our  legions,  Spc,"]  I  once  followed  the 
common  opinion,  and  gave  this  passage  a  retrospective  view.  I 
BOW  believe,  with  Ruperti,  that  it  relates  to  the  present  time,  and 
have  translated  it  accordingly.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  agree  in 
this  point  only ;  for,  as  to  the  sense  of  the  lines,  he  seems  to  have 
altogether  mistaken  it :  Vestiitu  iste  tarn  ridiadus  est,  jit,  si  eo 
indutus  leges  ac  jura  ferres,  vel  "  popjdus  modo  victor,  ac  num^ 
tanum'^tdgpif  positis  aratris,"  te  videndi  audiendique  cupditate 
suicurreret.  Vol.  II,  70.  Not^ig  can  bo  more  unworthy  of 
the  author. 
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Anon  from  you,  as  from  its  fouatain  head, 
Wide  and  jnore  wide  the  raging  pest  will  spread. 
As  swine  take  measles  from  distemperM  swine, 
And  one  infected  grape  pollutes  the  vine. 
Yes,  Rome  shall  see  you,  lewdlier  clad,  ere- while, 
For  none  become,  at  once,  completely  vile* 


Ver,  118.  Jttd  one  infected  grape  pottutet  the  twej 

<<  Uvaque  coospecta  livorem  ducit  ab  uva.'' 

It  is  probable,  after  all,  that  Juvenal  means  nothing  more  hyUtatf 
than  that  ripening  colour  which  the  rusticks  of  his  time  supposed 
grapes  to  acquire  by  looking  at  one  another.  Jn  this  case,  the  line 
will  not  state  the  communication  of  a  bad  effect,  but  simply  of 
an  efiect ;  the  translation,  however,  agrees  best  with  the  prece* 
ding  example.  For  the  rest,  this  is  a  proverbial  expression: 
fioT^i  «r^o(  CoT^vy  «ri^aivfT«».  I  find  it  in  many  languages.  Otm 
phimb  gets  colour  by  looking  at  another,  is  said,  by  Mr.  Gladwin, 
(in  the  Babar  Danush,)  to  be  a  common  phrase  in  Persia— 40  sig« 
tiify  the  propagation  of  an  opinion,  custom,  &c. 

V£R.119.  Fes,  Rume  shall  see  ^.] 

**  Foedios  hoc  aliquid  quandoque  audebis  araictu.'' 

Lubin  would  read  aliud^  and,  I  think,  judiciously ;  for  Juvenil 
does  not  mean,  as  he  is  generally  translated,  You  will  attempt  m 
worse  crime  than  this  dress  ;  but,  You  will  assume  a  dress  even 
more  scandalous  and  iagitious  than  this :— evidently  aUudiog  to 
his  entering  into  the  society  mentioned  beloiv^  which  took  the  or- 
naments and  attire  of  women. 

The  o^Mervation  that  immediately  ibUows,  futmo  repeiUefitti 
iurpUnmtUpJ  is  a  roost  important  one,  and  cannot  be  too  fra»> 
quently,  nor.  too  deeply  meditated  upon*  Drydeai  or  rather  Star 
pylion,  renders  it, 

**  No  man  e'er  reached  the  heights  of  vice  at  first,'* 

which  is  very  correct;  though,  if  the  laws  of  translation  allowed, 
it  might  be  given  with  more  effect  thus  loosely : 

By  just  degrees  we  mount  from  crime  to  crime. 
And  perfect  villain  is  the  work  of  time. 

Madan  has  quoted  a  passage  from  some  foigotten  tragedy^ 
which  affords  an  admirable  comment  on  it : 


^*  Never  let  man  be  bold  enough  to  say, 

**  Thus  and  no  further  shall  my  passion  stray : 
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Join  that  dire  circle, which  belie  their  sex,  [neckS/ 
Their  brows  with  tires  adorn,  with  pearls  their 

''  The  first  crime  past,  compels  us  on  to  more, 

*'  And  guilt  proves  fate,  which  was  but  choice  before*^ 

Beaumont  has  an  allusion  to  it,  in  hb  King  and  fio  King : 

**  There  is  a  method  in  man's  wicked nesa, 
**  It  grows  up  by  degrees.     I  am  not  cotne 
"  So  high  as  killing  of  myself;  there  are 
"  A  hundred  thousand  sins  'twixt  it  and  me, 
"  Which  I  must  do — I  shall  come  to't  at  last'^ 

And  Cresset  applies  it  very  happily  te  the  singular  depravity  of 
the  unfortunate  Ver-Vert : 

**  )1  deroentit  les  celebres  maxfmefs 

**  Oh  nous  Itsons,  qu'on  ne  vicnt  aux  grafids  crimen 

**  Que  par  degres.     II  fut  un  scel6rat 

•*  Profcs  d'abord,  et  sans  noviciat." 

Ver.  121.  Join  that  dire  circle^  SfC^  We  have  here  a  piece  of 
private  hntory,  which,  from  the  silence  of  contemporary  authors, 
cannot  now  be  fully  understood.  Every  one  has  beard  of  the  Goo]> 
Goddess,  whose  mysterious  riles  were  performed  with  an  extra- 
ordinary appearance  of  sanctity,  by  women  only ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  a  number  of  men,  in  thine  days  of  irrtligioni  had  form-' 
ed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  sole  purf^ose  of  burlesquing. 
Xhem : 

^*  Atque  ulinam  ritus  veteres,  et  publica  saltern 
"  His  intacta  malis  agerentur  sacra'' 

<iut  the  memory  of  my  readers  will  supply  them  with  an  instancef, ' 
'Where  rites  more  sacred,  and  mysteries  more  divine,  were  polluted 
— ^ttin  velut  occultum  pereat  sce/iu  ! 

To  make  the  ridicule  more  complete,  the  ancient  society  adopt- 
ed as  much  of  the  established  ceremony  as  possible;  the  object  of 
worship,  and  the  sacrifices,  were  the  same ;  and  as  the  women^ 
for  the  sake  of  greater  secrecy  and  security,  met  in  the  house  of 
the  Consul  or  Pra^fect,  these  assembled  in  a  private  house,  and  not 
in  a  temple; — hut  here  the  resemblance  ceased,  and  all  beyond 
it  was  profanation  and  horrour. 

The  commentators,  however,  maintain  that  Juvenal  alludes  fo 
a  college  or  brotherhood  founded  by  Domitian  at  Alba,  in  honour 
of  Minerva,  to  whom  (on  account  of  his  superiour  wisdom  and 
virtue,  I  suppose)  he  fancied  himself  related.*     But  this  appears 

-  - '  -  -  ■  •• 

*  Domitian  was  not  singular  in  this  idea,  for  it  would  be  easy 
to  name  other  princes,  who  prided  themselves  on  some  remote 


^  ..t 
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Sooth  the  Good  Goddess  with  large  bowls  of  wine» 

And  the  soft  belly  of  a  pregnant  swine. 

No  female,  strange  perversion  !  dares  appear, 

iFor  males,  and  males  alone,  officiate  here  ; 

**  Far  hence,'*  they  cry,  "unhallow*d  sex,  be  found! 

"  Hence,  with  your  yelling  minstrel's  barbarous 

sound  I*' 
(At  Athens  thus,  while  all  the  city  slept, 
Gotytto^s  priests  her  secret  orgies  kept, 
And  in  such  wanton  rites  their  vigils  past. 
That  even  Gotytto  felt  disgust  at  last.) 
These  with  a  tiring-pin  their  eyebrows  die. 
Till  the  full  arch  gives  lustre  to  the  eye, 

to  be  altogether  improbable,  from  Suetonius'  account  of  tbtf 
institution:  CeUbrahat  tt  in  Mbano  qvotannis  Quinquatria 
Minercctf  cui  coUegiwn  inHituerat ;  ex  quo  sorte  ducti  magistc 
rio  fimgertntWf  ederentque  esimias  venationes  et  scenkos  ludos^ 
^uperque  oratorum  ac  poetarum  certamina.  There  are  no  fea- 
tures of  similarity*  Add  too,  that  Statius  (in  a  poem  to  his 
wife)  boasts  of  having  obtained  three  prizes  in'  these  con- 
tests ;  and  be  was  a  man  little  likely  to  be  connected  with  a 
band  of  catamites  and  atheists.  The  '<  large  bowl  of  wine/'  magno 
^raterCf  is  not  mentioned  without  reason:  the  women  usually 
indulged  to  excess,  at  the  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea ;  this  part  of  the 
-ceremony,  therefore,  was  not  likely  to  escape  imitation. 

V£a.  133.  Thess  with  «  iirvng-fin  tkeir  ey^aws  die^  4^.] 
IVeere  now  admitted  into  the  interiour  of  this  society,  and  behold 
<he  members  at  their  several  employmeots.  These  are  well  ima- 
i;ined  and  strongly  painted :  and  if  the  mention  of  Otho  had  not 


kind  of  consanguinity  with  Minerva.  The  last  on  lecord,  I  believe, 
is  Catherine  IL  who,  as  I  hav^  frequently  heard  from  one  that 
knew  her  well,  could  not  be  more  eitectuaily  flattered  than  by  be* 
ihg  reminded  how  much  she  resembled  this  goddess,  as  she  ap- 
pears on  the  coins  of  Attica!  There  is  no  accounting  for  family 
prejudices;  otherwise  I  should  think  she  might  have  been  still 
jnore  gratiiied  by  being  told  that  she  was  like  Diana. 
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That,  trembling,  darts  contagious  fire ;  while  thoMi 
Swill  from  a  glass  Priapiis,  and  enclose, 

tinfortunately  brought  Doroitian  to  the  author's  recollcctioDy  and 
occasioned  a  long  digrciision  for  the  sole  purpose,  of  attacking  one 
who  was  probably  dear  to  that  prince,  I  know  not  where  we  should 
have  found  a  higher-coloured  picture,  thau  that  of  the  detestable 
group  before  us. 

The  custom  of  darkening  and  extending  the  arch  of  the  eye 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  East,  where  it  prevailed  from 
the  earliest  ages.  We  read  of  Jezabel,  (2  Kings,  c.  ix.  v.  30,)  that 
she  **  painled  her  face  and  tired  her  head,  and  looked  out  of  the 
window."  Jn  the  marau  of  the  Bible  it  is,  **  she  put  her  eyes  w 
paint"  that  is,  says  Bishop  Patrick,  in  stibiumy  (or  antimonyi 
the  word  employed  by  Juvenal's  commentators,)  ''  which  made  the 
eyes  look  black,  and  was  accounted  beautiful ;  and  also  dilated 
the  eyebrows,  and  made  the  eyes  appear  big;  which  in  some 
countries  was  also  thought  amiable."  Britannicus  seems  to  have 
agreed  with  our  translators.  Fer  ocuios^  says  he,  intellige  gcnas^ 
gme  inficithantur ;  while  the  Septuagint  renders  the  Hefarewt 
ftoti  U^ttSiK  nnuo-tf  uai  inykjaaaro  ntf  ofOoiAfU);  avm*  To  -effe^ 
this,  an  impalpable  violet-Qoloured  powder  was  taken  up  with  the 
sharp  point, of  a  steel  or  silver  needle,  and  applied  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  lids ;  this  was  supposed  to  give  the  eye  a  brilliant 
humidity,  a  lascivious  lustre,  altogether  irresistible.  From  the 
East  it  travelled  to  Greece,  where  we  have  frequent  allusions  to  it. 
Anacreon  desires  the  painter  to  give  his  mistress  such  an  eye,  that 
the  portrait  may  resemble  the  original : 

To  AfXii9or«(  ffvfof^v^ 

In  Rome  tooy  the  custom  seems  to  have  been  pietty  general 
among  the  ladies,  before  the  period  at  which  we  are  arrived  ;  for 
Ovid  mentiMis  it  among  many  other  notable  receipts  for  increasing 
the  power  of  their  charms.  Only,  instead  of  antimony,  (the  Oro« 
cian  pigment,)  the  Romans  used  burnt  coal :  Nee  pudorest  ocu' 
loB  tenui  signatsefavilla :  indeed,  they  used  something  stranger 
still ;  the  soot  which  collected  round  the  mouth  of  their  lamps  >— 
raritaiemf  says  Pliny,  svperciHontm  emendant  cumfungis  lucerna* 
rwn,  etjvligine  qwt  est  in  rostris  earutn.  This  is  the  composition 
in  the  text. 

Holyday  says  that  *'  the  fta/&  of  their  very  eyes  were  coloured:*'  In 
this  case  tremenitsmli  not  have  the  idea  of  lustful,  (his  word,)  but, 
quivering  from  the  tenderness  of  the  application :  but  this  learned 
nan  was  misled,  by  too  literal  a  translation  of  his  authorities;  as 
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In  cawls  of  golden  wire,  their  length  of  hair, 
Light  filmy  Tests  of  azure  shield^work  wear-** 
And,  by  their  Juno,  hark !  the  servants  swear  I 
These  grasp  a  mirror — pathick  Otho's  boast, 
(Auruncan  ActQr*S  spoils)  wb^r^}  while  his  host, 

the  art  to  which  he  alludes,  seems  altogelher  impracticable.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  custom  continued  to  prevail  even  in  the  de- 
cline of  the  empire,  though  it  was  zealously  combated  by  some  of 
the  fathers.  Naumachius,  among  much  excellent  advice  which 
he  gives  the  young  women  of  his  time,  warns  them  not  to  blacken 
thdr  eyes — which  I  the  rather  mention,  because,  though  Holyday 
probably  was  not  aware  of  the  passage,  it  seems  to  favour  his  in- 
terpretation : 

Ver,  136.  Swiil/rom  a  glam  PriapitSf  ^c.^  This  vice  is  re- 
presented by  the  fabulist  (at  least  it  would  seem  so  from  the  re- 
mains of  a  little  apologue,  which  have  come  down  to  us)  as  in* 
troduced  iu  the  days  of  Prometheus.  The  vice,  as  Shakspeare 
says,  is  '*  of  good  kindred,"  though  not  quite  so  highly  descend- 
ed :  but  it  was  not  unusual  with  the  ancients,  when  they  could 
not  satisfactorily  account  for  the  introduction  of  any  abomination, 
to  refer  it  to  the  *'  unwiser  son  of  Japhet/'  A  tacit  acquiescence,  as 
il  a[)pears  to  me,  in  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  original  depravation* 

On  the  line  before  us,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  it 
strongly  characterises  the  profligacy  of  those  wretches,  who  not 
only  assumed  the  dress  and  manners  of  women  ;  but  ostentatiously 
imitated  the  most  abandoned  part  of  them,  in  their  unnatural 
propensities. 

Ver.  139*  ^ndf  by  their  Juno^  hark  /  the  urvants  swear!  4*cO 
Men  swore  by  the  male,  and  women  by  the  female  deities;  there 
are  exceptions  to  be  found,  no  doubt,  but  Juno  was  always  con- 
sidered as  exclusively  belonging  to  the  latter*  For  a  man,  there- 
fore, to  swear  by  her,  was  the  extreme  of  effeminacy  and  irre- 
ligion ;  and  this  probably  was  what  chiefly  recommended  it  Co 
this  worshipful  fraternity.  But  this  is  not  all :  the  comiptiou  had 
reached  the  attendants;  and  they,  who  were  only  allowed  to  swear 
by  the  genius  of  their  master,  keep  pace  with  him  in  effeminacy 
and  impiety,  and  already  invoke  his  Juno ! 

Ver.  140.  These  gra^  a  mirror — pathick  OthoU  boastf}  Our 
author  seems  extremely  hostile  to  Otho  :  he  recollected,  perhaps, 
the  influence  which  ho  possessed  in  the  court  of  Nero,  to  whose 
pleasures  he  administered  in  the  most  shameless  manner.     With 

£ 
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With  shouts,  the  signal  of  the  fight  required, 
Heview'd  his  mailed  form  ;  view'd,  and  admired! 


the  usual  versatility  of  favpurites,  he  was  tbe  first  to  join  Galbft, 
against  his  too  indulgent  master ;  and  we  now  see  liim  murdering 
the  man  whom  be  contributed  so  much  to  advance ! 

And  yet  he  had  some  virtues.  When  bis  compliance  with  tbe 
vices  o£  Nero  bad  procured  bim  the  province  of  Lusttania,  be  con- 
ducted himself  like  a  just  and  merciful  governour:  and  there  is 
ga*at  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  report  of  his  effeminate  behavi- 
cur  in  the  struggle  with  Vitellius,  is  a  satirical  exaggeration.  Let 
us  hear  Tacitus :  Ncc  illi  $cgfie  dut  corruptum  luxu  iter;  (not  a  word 
4if  the  qfcculum  ;J  sed  loricaj'crrcci^  et  ante  signa  pedester^  horri" 
diu,  incomptuty  famwque  dissimilii.  This  rough  and  soldierlike 
appearance,  so  unlike  his  former  habits^  added  to  his  voluntary 
death,  and  the  alleged  motives  for  it,  should  have  exempted  him 
from  the  sarcastick  triumph  with  which  Juvenal  pursues  his  end. 
But  he  was  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Flavian  family* 
with  whom  Otho  was  a  favourite  :  for  Vespasian,  who  suspected 
Gall)a  of  a  design  upon  his  life,  and  therefore  persecuted  his  me* 
mory,  could  not  but  be  well  pleased  with  his  murderer. 

"  Paihick  Otho's  boast"  is  pleasantly  parodied  from  Virgirs 
valid i  gest amen  Abaitis;  as  is  **  Auruncan  Actor's  spoil,"  in  the 
uext  line,  from  Actoris  Aurvnci  spolium:  showing,  as  Holy  day 
expresses  it  from  Lubin,  **  that  these  base  sinners  as  mucb 
esteemed  of  Olho's  looking-glass,  as  Turnus  did  of  the  mighty  spear 
which  he  bravely  wonu  from  Actor  Auruncus."  But  these  "  base 
sinners"  were  not  in  possession  of  Otho's  looking-glass,  nor  does 
Juvenal  sa)'  so:  they  had,  indeed,  a  mirror,  and  so  had  Otho; 
the  indignation  of  the  poet  supplied  the  rest. 

Otho  obtains  no  favour  from  Dr.  Ireland :  "  Amidst  tbe  ob- 
scurity of  this  passage,"  (he  says,)  "  which  is  very  abrupt  and 
unconnected,  the  meaning  of  Juvenal  may,  in  some  degree,  per- 
haps, be  discovered,  by  referring  to  the  history  of  the  lime.  Galba 
entered  Rome  (see  Dio)  with  his  sword  hanging  from  his  neck 
bv  a  string,  being  too  much  crippled  to  hold  it  in  his  band ! 
^Vhat  a  triumnh,  the  conquest  of  such  a  foe !  Nimirum  smumi 
dticis  r€t  !  Otho's  treachery,  too,  was  remarkable  in  this  uflair* 
He  attended  the  Emperour,  as  bis  friend,  to  the  Capitol ;  then 
stole  away  to  the  camp  to  bribe  the  soldiers,  and  left  the  poor  old 
man  to  be  stabbtcl  by  his  partisans,  who  remained  behind.  As  to 
his  UKuch  against  Vitellius,  it  was  but  a  march — for  he  quitted  the 
iield  before  the  action,  pretending  that  he  could  not  bear  the  sight 
of  citizcus  destroying  one  a  not  her  ! --'as  if,  adds  Dio,  he  had  not 
remo\ed  every  body  that  stood  between  bimMflf  and  tbe  empire. 
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LO|  a  new  subject  for  the  historick  page, 

A  MIRROR,  midst  the  arms  of  civil  rage  ! — 

To  murder  Galba,  was — a  generars  part ! 

A  stern  republican's — to  dress  with  art ! 

The  empire  of  the  world  in  arms  to  seek, 

And — spread  a  softening  poultice  o'er  the  cheek  1 

Preposterous  vanity  !  and  never  seen, 

Or  in  the  Assyrian  or  Egyptian  queen, 

Though  That  in  arms  near  old  Euphrates  stood, 

And  This  the  doubtful  fight  at  Actium  view'd. 

No  reverence' for  the  table  here  is  found, 
But  brutal  mirth  and  jests  obscene  go  round  ; 

vffvt^  «f  TV(  Ti  tftrarnf  xai  roy  Keuaafa^  to»  m  avroxfarofa  tp  #v7i|  rv 
Ptffcii  fwtvo'ai.  Lib.  Lxiv.  c.  10.  The  only  thing  to  be  com- 
mended in  bim  was  his  death.  Plutarch  says  he  lived  full  us. badly 
as  Ner.o,  but  died  belter :  and  Dio  states  thib  still  more  strongly  : 

Ver.  154.  No  reverence  for  the  table  here  is  founds  8fC^  Among 
inany  absurd^  and  many  impious  tenets  of  the  ancient  tbeolog}-, 
there  arc  some  to  be  found  of  excellent  tendency,  and  not  unde* 
serving  of  imitation.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  reverent  attention 
^'ith  which  they  ri^arded  their  tables,  at  which  the  gods  were  con- 
stantly supposed  to  be  invisible  guests  : 

*'  Ante  focos  olim  longis  considere  scamnb 

"  Mos  erat,  et  mensae  credere  adesse  Deos,"  Tost* 

This  pleasing  idea  originated  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  when 
both  profane  and  sacred  history  assure  us,  that  celestial  intelli- 
gences, ''  on  errands  of  supernal  goodness  bent,"  did  not  disdain 
to  sit  and  eat  with  meiK  Thus  Catullus,  in  that  noble  burst  of 
poetry  which  concludes  his  Pcleus  and  Thetis : 

*'  Pra)sentes  namque  ante  domus  invisere  castas 

"  Sa^pius,  et  sese  raortali  ostendere  coetu 

*'  CGelicols,  nondum  spreta  pietate,  solebant/' 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  persuasion,  the  consequences  of 
it  were  highly  beneficial :  for  hence  arose  that  universal  hospita- 
lity in  .countries  and  in  times  confessedly  barbarous  :  hence,  too, 
chat  inviolable  sanctity  attached  to  the  character  of  a  poor  man, 
and  a  strang^ri  who,  for  aught  his  entertainer  knew,  might  be  a 

E2 
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They  lisp,  they  squeal,  and  the  rank  language  use 
Of  Gybele's  lewd  votaries,  or  the  stews. 

superiour  bdng  in  f1i<^iiise.  Such,  at  least,  was  the* prevailing  doc* 
trine  in  the  days  of  Homer : 

— — —  If  fMh  BtftH  *T»  ^i*  M  tUBOm  tflSlf  lXS»l 

%um9 ar%iLr,am*'  w^  yof  A»ec  now  mmeurrt^ 

And  to  this,  as  well  as  to  the  particular  case  of  Abraham,  the 
author  «if  the  Epintle  to  the  Hebrews  alludes:  <<  Be  not  foigetful 
to  entertain  strangers  ;  for  thereby  some  have  entertained  angels 
unawares."  xiii.  2.  The  same  thought,  too,  is  beautifully 
touched  by  Massinger,  with  a  reference  to  the  parting  speech  of 
the  Archangel  Raphael,  to  Tobit  and  his  son : 


I  tried  your  charity. 


**  When  in  a  beggar*s  shape  you  took  me  up, 


4i 


**  And  clothed  my  naked  limbs,  and  after  fed, 
'*  As  you  believed,  my  famish'd  mouth.     Learn  ally 
By  your  example,  to  look  on  the  poor 
With  gentle  eyes !  for  in  such  habits,  often, 
**  Angels  desire  an  alms.''       Virgin  Martt/r^  Act  it;  sc.  iii. 

While  the  table  was  regarded  as  sacred,  It^w  xff'^  ^^  ligfit 
discourse  was  permitted  there :  hence  we  find  the  most  grave  and 
important  conversations  of  the  ancient  philosophers  to  have  taken 
place  at  it :  conversations,  which  beg^n  with  a  pious  libation  to  th^ 
presidiiig  power,  *'  though  un$een,'\and  which  tended  to  the  in- 
crease  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  With  reason,  therefore,  does  Juvenal 
launch  his  indignation  at  this  execrable  society,  who,  not  con- 
tent  with  burlesquing  the  rites,  profaned  the  wholesome  customs, 
of  their  ancestors,  and  instead  of  the  images  of  the  Gods,-  (by  the 
apposition  of  which  they  used  to  consecrate  it,)  placed  upon  the 
polluted  table,  the  instruments  of  impurity  and  vice  t 

VEa.  157.  OfCyM^t  toed  votaries,  ^c]  He  alludes  to  the 
obscene  buffooneries  with  which  the  feast  of  this  mother  of  the  gods 
was  celebrated ;  and  which  were  so  gross,  that  one,  who  knew 
them  well,  assures  us,  the  parents  of  the  actors  in  them  were 
ashamed  to  be  present  at  the  rehearsals  which  took  place  at 
home,  previous  to  the  celebration  of  the  festival. 

The  Galli  mentioned  a  few  lines  below,  were  the  priests  of 
Cybole :  cfemtuatc,  debauched,  and  irreligious  wretches,  differing 
in  nothing,  but  their  being  eunuchs,  from  this  respectable  set.  It  is 
not  without  cause,  therefore,  that  Juvenal  wonders  why  the  latter 
preserve  so  useless  a  mark  of  distinction  ;  the  removal  of  which 
would  completely  assimilate  them  to  their  worthy  prototypes. 
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Some  wild  enthusiast,  silver'd  o*er  with  age, 
Yet  fired  by  lust's  ungovernable  rage, 
Of  most  insatiate  throat,  is  named  the  priest, 
And  sits  fit  umpire  of  the  unhallowed  feast :  [blade 
Why  pause  they  here — they,  whom  the  Phrygian 
Should,  long  ere  this,  have  perfect  Galli  made ! 

Gracchus  admired  a  cornet  or  a  fife, 
And,  with  an  ample  dower,  became  his  wife: 
The  contract  sign*d,  the  wonted  bliss  implored,- 
A  costly  supper  decks  the  nuptial  board, 
And  the  new  bride,  amid  the  wondering  room, 
Lies  in  the  bosom  of  the  accursed  groom! 
And  want  we,  Nobles,  for  this  monstrous  deed, 
The  Censor  or  the  Aruspex !  Would  there  need 
More  expiations,  sacrifices,  vows. 
For  calving  women,  or  for  lambing  cows ! 

The  lusty  priest,  whose  limbs  dissolved  with  heat. 
What  time  he  danced  beneath  the  Ancilia's  weighty 

Vbb.  l6lr.  Gracchus  admired^  8pc.'\  Whether  this  horrid  trans- 
action really  happened  as  Juveiud  relates  it,  cannot  now  be  told, 
as  none  of  his  contemporaries  speak  of  it :  certain  it  is,  that  Nero 
had  set  the  example,  and,  as  our  autho^r  well  observes,  quU  'Mm 
faciet  qaodpriiiups  f  That  I  may  not  be  obliged,  as  Tacitus  says 
to  return  to  so  dii^usting  a  subject.  Cue  sccpixs  tadcm  prodigcntia 
narranda  sit^J  I  will  give  the  hktorian's  account  of  it :  *^  At  the 
feast  of  Tigelliaus,  the  Elmperour  personated  a  woman,  and  was 
given  in  marriage  to  one  of  his  favourites  called  Pythagoras,  The 
augurs  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  the  portion  was  paid,  the  genial 
couch  prepared,  the  nuptial  torches  lighted  up,  and  all  which  in  a 
natural  marriage  is  covered  with  darkness,  freely  exposed  to  the 
Tiew  of  the  people."    Am.  xv.  38. 

Ybr,  170.  And  want  tee,  Ndbles^for  this  monslrws  deedy 

The  Censor  J  or  the  Aruspex  !]  The  first  purified  the 
city  from  ofiences,  by  punishment ;  the  second  from  monstrous 
births,  prodigies,  &c.  by  sacrifices  and  expiations.  It  was  the 
service  of  the  latter  that  was  now  called  for. 

VfiA.  174.    The  lustif  priesti  ^cJ]    It  appear j  from  this,  that 
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Now  fliags  the  ensigns  of  his  god  aside, 
And  takes  the  stole  and  flammeum  of  a  bride ! 


Gracchus  was  of  a  noble  faroilyy  (indeed  it  is  said  so  just  below;) 
for  such  only  could  be  admitted  into  the  college  of  the  Salii  or- 
priests  of  Mars,  who  had  the  care  of  the  Ancilia.  They  were 
twelve  in  number,  and  were  so  called  from  the  extravac;ance  of 
their  gestures  in  their  annual  procession  through  the  city.  Plu- 
tarch gives  a  description  of  their  dress,  &c.  which  is  very  pic* 
turesque  in  the  original :—  Tof  Itft^  irt\rai  ava^aCtftf-iy  19  tm  fAofriy 

xpvorrcf*  4  h  et?0^n  tik  op^^wi  iro^*;v  tfyop  in*  Ki9Hrreu  m  imnrt^tiff 
iXiyiAB^  r»ctf,  ie»ft  ijitraiooXeti  ir  fv^j/M  t»x^  i^^^^  kom  wxyoriiTA 
fUT«  fvft,fii  tteu  ittffonrrO'  A^rchwrrt^,    Vit.  Num.- 

With  respect  to  the  Ancile,  it  was  a  circular,  qr  oblong  shield^ 
which,  in  the  days  of  Numa,  fell  from  heaven,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  the  Palladium  of  the  city.  To  prevent  its  being  stolen, 
as  that  of  Troy  had  been,  the  good  king,  as  Ovid  say;s,  ConsUitun 
muUoc  caliditatis  iriit ;  ordered  eleven  more  to  be  made  as  like  it 
as  possible,  and  delivered  the  whole  into  the  keeping  of  twelve  of 
the  most  respectable  families  of  Rome.  It  Was  these  which  were 
carried  about  the  streets  in  such  boisterous  solemnity. 

When  we  consider  the  disposition  of  the  Romans,  we  shall  be 
almost  tempted  to  excuse  the  salutary  fraud  of  Numa.  In  giving 
them  a  pledge  of  security  from  above,  he  evidently  sought  to  check 
that  suspicious  ferocity,  which  induced  ihem  to  see  their  safety  in 
nothing  but  incessant  warfare,  and  the  depression  of  their  neigh- 
bours.'  Nor  was  the  expenment  a  new  one:  these  ayaXfxetTei 
hcvtrn  were  frequent  in  the  old  world :  witness  the  statue  of 
Pallas  at  Troy,  of  Cybele  in  Phrygia,  of  Diana  in  Taurus,  of  Mi- 
nerva at  Athens,  &c.  &c.  Though  in  some  cases,  these  well-meant 
deceptions  seem  to  have  answered  the  purpose. of  their  employers, 
yet  are  they  for  ever  to  be  deplored,  as  having,  in  later  days, 
taught  men  to  use  them,  with  little  variation,  in  Che  fancied  sup* 
port  of  a  cause  which  wants  no  such  aids. 

Ve.b..  177*  '^mL  takes  the  stole  andjiammeum  of  a  bride  /]  The 
Jiammeum^  which  I  have  adopted  for  want  of  a  correspondent  tern^ 
in  English,  was  a  light  flame-coloured  veil,  or  hood,  worn  by  vir- 
gins on  the  day  of  marriage :  its  object  was  to  hide  their  blushes, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  to  favour  their  delicacy,  by  encouraging 
the  spectators  to  confound  the  suirusion  of  modesty,  with  the 
ruddy  tinge  shed  over  the  cheek  by.  the  hue  of  the  covering.  It 
is  well  described  by  the  Scholiast : — Quibus  novx  nuptct  cooperi^ 
untvr.    Vesthpudori  similisy  quam  et  propter  pudorem  accipiebanU 
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Father  of  Rome  !  from  what  pernicious  clime 
Did  Latian  swains  derive  so  foul  a  crime  ? 
Tell  wher^  the  poisonous  nettle  first  arose,  [flows  ? 
Whose  baneful  juice  through   all  thy  oflspring 
Behold !  a  man  for  rank  and  power  reuown*d, 
Marries  a  man !  —and  yet,  with  thundering  sound, 
Thy  brazen  helmet  shakes  not  I  earth  yet  stands 
Fix'd  on  its  base,  nor  feels  thy  wrathful  hands  ! 
Is  thy  arm  shortened  ?  Raise  to  Jove  thy  prjiyer—  . 
But  Rome  no  longer  knows  thy  guardian  care ; 
Quit  then  the  charge  to  some  more  watchful  Power, 
Of  strength  to  punish  in  the  obnoxious  hour. 
"  To  morrow,  with  the  sun,  I  must  attend  [friend 
"  In  yonder  valley  I"     Why  ?     "  You  guess  ;   a 
*'  Takes  him  a  husband,  and  has  ask'd  a  few" — 
Few,  yet:  but  wait  awhile,  and  we  shall  view 
These  contracts  form'd  without  or  shame  or  fear, 
And  entered  in  the  records  of  the  year! 

Meanwiule,   one   pang  these    passive  monsters 
find, 

■  a 

One  ceaseless  pang,  tliat  preys  upon  the  mind  ; 
They  cannot  shift  their  sex,  and  pregnant  prove 
With  the  dear  pledges  of  a  husband's  love  : 

The  stole  or  flowing  gown,  already  mentioned,  was  the  grave 
and  decent  habiliment  of  a  matron.  I  need  not  point  out  the  bit- 
terness of  the  satire. 

Vi-R.  196-  Mcanxclnkf  one  pangj  SfC^  Sec  tlw;  complaint  of 
the  eunuch  Eutropius^,  after  his  dismission  from  the  arms  of  the 
Egyptian  soldier : 

<« generis  pro  sors  durissima  nostri ! 

'<  Fa^roina  cum  senuity  retinet  connubia  partu, 

*'  Uxorisque  decus  matris  reverenria  pciisat : 

*'  Nos  Luciua  fugit,  nee  pignorc  nuimur  ullo,"  &q. 
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Wisely  confined  by  Nature's  steady  plan, 
Which  counteracts  the  wild  desires  of  man. 
For  them,  no  drugs  prolifick  powers  retain, 
And  the  Lupefci  strike  their  palms  in  vain. 

V£m«  20S.  Ami  the  iMperei  strike  their  paime  in  vam.]  The 
festival  of  the  Lupercalia  (to  which  Juvenal  here  alludes)  seems 
to  have  been  instituted  in  honour  of  Pun  by  the  herdsmen ;  and 
the  rites  were  such  as  would  naturally  sug^t  themselves  to  their 
uncultivated  minds.  A  goat  was  sacrificed,  and  as  that  animal 
was  the  symbol  of  generation,  the  rusticks,  who  partook  of  it,  were 
supposed  to  have  the  faculty  of  communicating  fecundity  to  what- 
ever they  touched :  they  therefore  wrapt  themselves  in  the  skin 
of  the  victim,  and  ran  about  the  fields  with  a  thong  or  light  wand 
in  their  hands,  with  which  they  gently  struck  the  palms  of  the 
women  who  superstitiou&Iy  threw  themselves  in  their  way. 

Tliis  festival  was  probably  introduced  into  Italy  by  Evander; 
who  was  found  sacrificing  by  i£neas  (see  the  beautiful  description 
of  it,i£neid.  lib.  vili.)  in  a  thick  grove  near  the  Palatine  hill.  As 
this  was  also  the  spot  where  Romulus  and  his  brother  were  after- 
wards suckled  by  the  wolf,  it  became  doubly  interestii^  to  the 
Romans;  and  here,  therefore,  they  built  their  temple  to  Lupercus 
or  Pan. 

The  privilege  of  rendering  the  ladies  fruitful  was  not  long  con- 
fined to  the  rusticks.  Two  societies  of  noble  Romans  were  early 
instituted  fur  this  benevolent  purpose,  and  a  thitd  was  afterwards 
added  by  Julius  Caesar,  of  which  Antony  was  a  member : 

Casar»  Antonitts! 

Anton.  Caesar,  my  lord. 

Cctsar,  Forget  not,  in  your  speed,  Antonius, 

To  touch  Calphurnia :  for  our  elders  say, 

The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase, 

Shako  off  their  sterile  curse. 


folly  continued  long  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity; 
and  is  frequently  alluded  to,  in  terms  of  great  indignation,  by 
Laciantius,  Minucius  Felix,  Prudentius,  and  others.  But  in  their 
days,  some  slight  innovations  had  been  introduced  :— >the  ladies 
who,  when  Juvenal  wrote,  only  exposed  their  bare  hands  to  the 
stroke,  began  now  to  strip  themselves,  to  receive  it  more  effec« 
tually.  To  sum  up  all  in  a  word,  this  ceremony,  indecent  as  it 
was,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  last  Pag^n  superstitions  that 
went  out.  It  was  abolished  by  Gelastus,  and  not  without  trouble : 
nay,  the  discontent  ran  so  high,  that  the  holy  father  was  obliged 
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And  yet  th^M  prodigies  of  vic«  appear 
Less  monfttrooft)  Gracchus,  tbati  the  net  and  spear^ 
With  which  equipp'd,  you  urged  th*  unequal  fight, 
And  Bed,  dishonoured,  in  a  nation's  sight ! 
Thobgh  nobler  far  than  each  illustrious  name, 
That  thronged  the  pit,  spectators  of  your  shame. 
Nay,  than  the  man  whose  gold  the  shows  supplied, 
At  which  your  base  dexterity  was  tried. 


to  justify  himself  by  an  elaborate  apology,  which  still  exists: — 
Jpud  illos^  says  he,  nobilts  ipsi  turrdbant^  tt  matnmct  nudato  cot* 
pore  vapidabant ! 

Ver.  305.  Less  tnonsftoasy  Gracchus^  than  the  net  utli  spear ^  4'^.] 
Holyday  thinks  it  strange  that  Juvenal  bbould  fancy  it  more 
monstrous  in  Gracchus  to  become  a  gladiator  than  a  ^ife;  **  the 
one  being  only  a  fault  against  honour,  the  other  a  crime  against 
nature/'  He  will,  therefore,  have  it,  that  the  poet  does  not  com- 
pare the  two  for  the  heinousness,  but  for  the  impudence  in  com- 
mitting them.  But  this  was  far  from  tbe  miiKi  of  Juvenal,  who 
thought  as  he  spoke,  and  really  believed  this  last  action  of  Grac- 
chus to  be  his  worst.—**  Yet  this,"  says  Dr.  Ireland,  "  may  well 
be  doubted.  In  the  eighth  Satire^  he  seems  to  go  a  step  further,  and 
to  consider  the  stage-playing  of  the  great  men,  as  still  worse  than 
their  gladiatorship.  Yet  could  he  be  of  this  opinion  ?  Perhaps 
it  is  an  instance  of  that  spirit  of  aggravation  which  so  much  dis- 
tinguishes Juvenal.  Whatever  be  the  vice  which  he  lashes,  he 
bestows  the  whole  of  his  fury  upon  it ;  and  in  many  places  the 
climax  of  moral  reprehension  is  strangely  perverted.*' 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  gladiatorship  of  the  nobility  was 
felt  with  the  utmost  horrour  by  the  writers  of  Roman  history, 
whejther  native  or  Grecian.  As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to 
the  subject,  I  postpone  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  adventure  of 
Gracchus,  to  the  eighth  Satiic,  whei*e  it  is  given  more  at  Urge. 

VfeA*  1?09<  That  throng' d  the  pit ^  fyc.'\  What  is  heie,  in  default 
of  a  better  word,  called  the  pit,  (  podium^)  was  a  niirrow  slip  be^ 
tween  the  orchestra  or  front  of  the  arena,  and  the  lowest  line  of 
benches)  alfdrding  jufct  space  eriough  for  the  curul^  chairs  of  the 
magistrates)  and  the  first  families  of  the  state,  which  are  etiu*' 
meratod  by  the  author. 
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That  angry  Justice  form'd  a  dreadful  hell. 
That  ghosts  in  subterraneous  regions  dwell. 
That  hateful  Styx  his  sable  current  rolls, 
And  Charon  ferries  o*er  unbodied  souls. 
Are  now  as  tales  or  idle  fables  prized. 
By  children  questiond,  and  by  men  despised : 

YST  THESE  DO  TUOU  BELIEVE.      What  thoughts. 

declare, 
Ye  Scipios,  once  the  thunderbolts  of  war ! 
.  Fabricins,  Gurius,  great  Gamillus'  ghost ! 
Ye  valiant  Fabii,  in  yourselves  an  host! 
Ye  dauntless  youths  at  fatal  Cannae  slain ! 
Spirits  of  many  a  brave  and  bloody  plain ! 
What  thoughts  are  yours^  whenever,  with  feet 

unblest. 
An  UNBELIEVING  SHADE  invadcs your  rcst  ? 
— ^Ye  fly,  to  expiate  the  blasting  view  ;  -v 

Fling  on  the  pine-tree  torch  the  sulphur  blue,  ( 
And  from  the  dripping  bay,  dash  round  the  lustral  C 

dew.  J 


Ver.  226.  Ye  fiy^  to  expiate  the  blasting  view ;  4*<?«]  "  Tbo 
ancient  manner  of  purifying  those  who  were  polluted  by  the  sight 
or  touch  of  impure  objects,  was  with  sulphur,  and  fire  made  of 
the  unctuous  pine  :**  they  were  also  sprinkled  with  a  laurel  branch 
dipped  in  water.  Juvenal's  expression  is — cuperent  lustrari,  si 
qua  darentur^  if  they  could  get  sulphur,  ^c.  i.  e.  says  Labin, 
apud  inferos,  ubi  talia  forte  non  sunt!  I  love  a  careful  commen* 
tator  like  Lubin.  In  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  he  sometimes 
ventures  to  :tuspect  the  •ceracity  of  his  author ;  but  that  be  could 
ever  be  guilty  of  the  crime  o( poetry ^  docs  not  once  seem  to  have 
entered  his  thoughts. 

For  the  rest ;  we  see  here,  that  the  poet  attributes  the  profli- 
gacy of  the  times  to  the  disbelief  of  a  future  state,  and  certainly 
with  great  reason  i  for  were  it  possible  that  such  incredulity  coul^ 
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An0  yet  to  these  abodes  we  all  must  came;  * 
Believe,  or  not,  these  are  our  final  home ; 


1)ecome  general,  no  barrier  would  remain  of  sufficient  force  to 
check  the  torrent  of  vicious  propensities,  which  would  burst  upon 
us  from  a  thousand  springs,  and  again,  as  in  the  da^s  of  Noah, 
**  fill  the  earth  with  corruption  and  vioJencc." 

It  is  to  b^  lamented  that  Juvenal,  who  appears  extrenDelj 
anxious  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  the  exis- 
tence of  a  future  state,  should  yet  give  a  description  of  it  which, 
to  speak  tenderly, .  borders  upon  the  mean,  if  not  the  ridiculous. 
But  he  is  rathdr  to  be  pitied  than  blamed.  Such  doctrines  as  his 
creed  supplied,  he  laboured  to  enforce.  It  is  true,  purer  sources 
of  information  had  been  opened,  but  before  we  condemn  his  i^no* 
ranee,  we  ought  to  be  sure  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  avail 
himself  of  them. 

Mr.  Owen  lias  an  excellent  observation  on  this  passage. 
**  Many  strange  conceptions  have  prevailed,  even  among  Chris- 
tians, with  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  invisible  world*. 
And  no  wonder  :  we  can  only  conceive  it  under  sensible  images. 
But  the  general  tru^h  stands  independent  of  ail  fictions,  and  follies. 
Scepticism  may  smile  at  the  croaking  frogs,  and  squalid  ferry  man, 
but  Nature  will  not  be  laughed  out  of  her  hopes  and  fears.'' 

These  "  strange  conceptions,"  however,  do  not  afifect  Chris- 
tianity. They  arc  the  reveries  of  men,  unmindful  alike  of  the 
language  of  their  divine  Master,  and  of  his  Apostle.  By  tb« 
former,  a  state  of  reprobation  is  briefly,  but  forcibly,  described 
as  a  place  '*  where  the  worm  dieth  nut,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched:"  and  of  a  state  of  blessedness,  the  latter  says,  with 
unrivalled  energy  and  beauty,  *'  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive, 
the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him." 

It  is  elsewhere  sai<i,  that  on  the  revision  of  this  work,  few  errours 
were  discovered  that  aticctcd  the  sMise  of  the  original :  the  trans* 
lation  of  this  passage,  however,  has  been  controverted  by  somo 
of  my  literary  triends.  As  their  arguments  all  tend  to  the  same 
point,  I  subjoin  those  of  the  Laurent,  which  I  consider  as  the 
most  elaborate,  for  the  reader's  consideration. 


*^  The  absurd  stories  of  the  infernal  regions  arc  now  hardly  cre- 
dited in  the  nursery,  but  suppose  them  true,  -and  think  what  the 
ghosts  of  our  ancient  warriours  would  feel,  when  the  shades  of 
wretches  like  these  come  among  them ;  they  would  bcck  every 
means  of  lustrationi  as  being  polluted  by  the  sight.    . 
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Though  wide  around  our  conquering  arms  are 

hurled, 
And  the  huge  grasp  embrace  the  polar  world. 


Here  Juvenal  has  completely  done  with  this  part  of  his  subject, 
Jiud  what  follows  connects  with  what  iminediataly  preceded  the 
passage.  **  Alas  I  wretches  that  we  are !  wc  are  now  brought  to 
that  disgraceful  situation,  that  while  our  arms  am  victorious  in 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  we  are  stained  with  crimes 
tinknown  to  the  barbarians  we  have  subdued." 

Your  own  note,  beginning  It  is  to  be  lamentedf  convinces  mc 
that  it  was  by  no  means  the  intention  of  Juvenal  to  **  impress  the 
belief  of  a  future  state  on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,"  for  had 
that  been  his  intention,  he  would  have  selected,  as  Viigil  has  done 
in  his  sixth  .^neid,  the  most  solenui  and  impressive  notion  of  a 
Ittture  state:  instead  of  which,  he  has  chosen  the  most  absurd, 
puerile,  and  improbable  circumstances,  and  the  una  transire  vn* 
dmn  tot  mitUa  cymba  is  to  me  decisive  of  his  own  incredulity  f 
and  it  should  seem  that  you  are  something  of  the  same  opinion, 
as  you  have  scarcely  noticed  it. 

llowever  unlikely  the  unlearned  men  of  ancient  Rome  weve  to 
be  tainted  with  that  scepticism  which  prevailed  among  their  pos* 
terity,  surely  it  was  not  the  shade  of  an  unbeliever  that  was  so 
pecwliarfy  calculated  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  those  *'  thunder- 
bolts of  war,''  as  one  of  those  effeminate  wretches  who  form  the 
object  of  the  whole  satire,  as  well  after  as  before  this  passages 
besides,  to  whom  can  talis  umbra  relate,  but  to  the  imperial  patbick 
or  the  noble  and  cowardly  gladiator  f^ 


Such  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pye:  it  is  also  that  of  Ruperti, 
who  sees  no  difficulty  in  the  expression,  taken  in  this  aensa* 
Vol.  11.91. 

It  would  ill  become  me  to  have  appeared  as  a  translator  of 
Juvenal,  without  previously  weighing  these  and  si miiar  objections* 
I  could  never  believe  the  author  capable  of  saying,  **  I  inform 
you,  Gracchus,  that  there  is  no  future  state ;  but  —if  there  should 
be,  what  would  the  spirits  of  our  ancient  warriours  think  of  you  f" 
Gracchus  must  have  laughed  outright  at  such  n  question,  and,  if 
he  condescended  to  notice  it  at  all,  have  replied  that — he  need  not 
trouble  himself  with  conjecturing  what  miglit  be  thought  of  him 
by  those  who,  according  to  the  interrogator's  own  premises,  were 
nonentities.  But  Juvenal  was  no  unl>Gliever.  He  describes, 
indeed,  the  world  of  spirits,  as  peopled  by  the  figments  of  the 
poets ;  and  I  know  not  how  be  coiild  do  otherwise :  but  it  doe» 
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But  why  of  conquest  boast  ?  the  conquered  climes 
Are  free,  O  Rome,  from  thy  detested  crimes. 

Bot  therefore  follow  that  he  gave  credit  to  tfao!9o  fooleries.  H« 
uses  them  as  Socrates,  perhaps,  would  have  done,  in  confor- 
niity  to  the  traditionary  creed,  as  a  sirople  vehicle  of  his  opinioa 
respecting  the  imraortafity  of  the  soul,  and  nothing  more. 

As  to  his  **  selection  of  circumstances/'  I  might  attribute  it  to 
the  want  of  a  correct  tasi>e,  which  is  visible  on  other  occasions  ; 
but  1  am  more  inclined  to  place  it  to  the  account  of  his  peculiar 
turn  for  satire :  he  is— <f»ef ti/«it/i  4pUne  eackinnOy  and  sometimes 
weakens  his  argument  by  too  free  an  indulgence  of  it.  Here  he 
evidently  aims  at  Virgil,  with  whose  description  of  Charon,  Styx, 
&c.  he  does  not  appear  greatJy  edified,  and  which,  indeed,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  its  sublimity,  is  scarcely  less  puerile  than 
his  own.  The  **  frogs*'  are  not  very  hcroick,  it  must  be  confessed ; 
but  the  una  iransirCf  &c.  is  a  mere  parody  of  the  iEncid,  where 
the  grave  account  of  Charon's  taking  the  two  adventurers  into 
his  crasy  boat,  driving  the  ghosts  into  a  corner  to  make  room  for 
them,  and  finally  landiag  them,  completely  drenched,  on  the  mnd, 
is  as  obnoxious  to  ridicule,  as  any  thing  in  the  passage  l)efore  us. 

But  Kuperti,  and  those  who  think  with  iiim,  render  Sed  tu  ver^ 
putdf  **  Siippose  these  things  should  be  true !"  a  version  whicl^ 
agrees  as  litiLe^with  che  spirit  as  the  sense  of  the  original.  No 
instance  can  be  produced,  i  believe,  where  a  simple  supposition  it 
conveyed  in  such  emphatick  language;  which,  to  me,  has  all  th^ 
air  ofa  solemn  injunction:  **  But  be  thou  pkiisuaded  that 
TUBS!  TBiSOs  ARE  TRCE.''  Nor  do  I  think  the  criticks  more 
successful  in  their  explanation  of  liluc*  keu  mueri  truducimur ! 
they  say  it  means,  ^*  To  what  a  pasa  are  we  wretches  come !"  I 
see  nothing  of  the  language  of  indignation  in  this  apostrophe,  but 
nuher  of  pathos  and  deep  dejection,  arising  from  the  conviction 
ofa  momentous  truth; 

And  yet  to  these  abodes  we  all  must  come, 
Believe,  or  not,  these  are  our  final  home ! 

There  Is  a  passage  in  Petronius,  which  seems  to  ascertain  the 
sense  of  this  disputed  exclamation.  Trimalchio  produces  at  his 
table,  a  larrsm  argentcam^  (a  model  of  a  skeleton,  I  suppose,)  and 
after  bandying  it  about  for  some  time  among  the  guests,  affectedly 
breaks  out, 

"  Heu,  heu,  xos  miseros!  quam  totus  homuncio  nilest! 
''  Sic  eiimus  cuncti,  postquam  nos  auferet  Orcus/' 


*  Several  good  MSS.  read  ////c. 
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No  ; — one  Armenian  all  our  youth  outgoes, 
And  with  curs'd  fires,  for  a  base  tribune  glows^ 
True:  such  thy  power,  Example  !  He  was  brought 
An  hostage  hitiier,  and  the  infection  caught. 
O,  bid  the  striplings  flee  !  for  sensual  art 
Here  lies  in  wait  to  lure  the  untutor'd  heart ; 
Tlien  farewell,  simple  nature  I — Pleased  no  more 
With  knives,  whips,  bridles,  all  they  prized  of  yore. 
Thus  taught,  and  thus  debauched,  they  hasten  home, 
To  spread  the  morals  of  Iniperial  Rome! 

Ver.  Q35.  Ko  ;—^ne  Armtnian  SfC.^  Et  tamrn  unus^  S^-c.  Ru- 
perti  tliinks  that  there  would  be  mure  spirit  in  this  pHSsage,  if  it 
were  put  into  the  dramatick  foini ;  and  1  have  adopted  his  idea. 
The  obji*ction  i!»  raided  by  a  friend,  to  what  is  said  in  a  prece<ling 
line, — tKmfaciunt  ilti  quos  vicimus;  there  is  now  additional  point 
ki  the  rcpiy,  Anpice  quid  J'aciant  commercia  !  an  expix*ssion  per- 
kaps  for  which  the  poet  was  indebted  to  that  verse  of  Menander, 
•o  appokiicly  quoted  by  St.  Paul : 

4>Su^«0'»  n3ii  XK'^^'  •/buX*at  xaxai. 

Jurenal  gives  the  name  of  the  poor  youth  mentioned  in  the 
text,  (Zaiates,)  so  that  the  anecdote  was  probably  well  known 
when  lie  wnUc.  It  was  customary  with  the  Romans,  when  they 
ffceived  hostages  from  a  conquered*  or  tributary  state,  to  places 
tiiem,  under  a  pretence  of  honour,  in  some  of  the  most  respeff* 
able  houses;  the  masters  of  which  were  responsible  for  their 
ftitety.  -Thetiibune,  tti  whom  Zaiates  was  intrusted,  betrayed  hlft 
4uty»  and  corrupted  the  principles  of  his  unsuspecting  guest.         > 
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UMBRJTIUS^  an  Aruspex^*  and  a  friend  of  our  Author^  dU- 
gmsted  at  the  prevalence  of  vice^  and  tie  total  disregard  of  needy 
and  tmasauming  virtue^  is  introduced  on  the  point  of  quitting  Rome, 
The  Poet  accompanies  him  some  little  way  from  the  city^  when  the 
honest  exile,  no  longer  able  to  suppress  his  indignation,  stops  shorty 
and  in  a  strain  of  animated  invectroe,  acquaints  him  with  the  causes 
%f  his  retirement. 

This  Satb^e  is  managed  with  wonderful  ingenuity.  The  way  by 
fohich  Juvenal  conducts  his  friend  out  of  the  city,  is  calculated  to 
raise  a  thousand  tender  ifnages  in  his  mind ;  and  when,  after  lin^ 
gering  a  moment  at  the  gate,  Umbritius  stops  to  look  at  it  for  the 
last  time,  in  a  spot  endeared  by  religion,  covered  with  the  venerable 
relicks  of  antiquity,  and  in  itself  eminently  beautiful ;  we  are  tempted 
to  listen  with  uncommon  attention  to  the  farewell  of  the  solitary 
fugitive, 

IVhat  he  says  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads:  that 
Flattery  and  f^ice  are  the  only  thriving  arts  at  Rome  ;  that  in 
these,  particularly  the  first,  foreigners  have  a  manifest  superiority 
ever  the  natives,  and  consequently  engross  all  favour  ;  that  the  poor 
ere  universally  exposed  to  scorn  and  insult ;  that  the  general  habits 
if  extravagance  lender  it  difficult  for  them  to  subsist ;  and  that  a 
crqpded  capital  subjects  them  to  numberless  inconveniences  unknown 
in  t}ie  country  fon  the  tranquillity  and  security  of  which  he  feelingly 
dilates.  J  He  then  adverts  again  to  the  peculiar  sufferings  of  the 
poorer  citizens  from  the  want  of  a  well  regulated  police :  these  he 
illustrates  by  a  variety  of  examples,  and  concludes  in  a  strain  <f 
pathos  and  beauty,  which  winds  up  the  whole  with  singular  happi* 
ness. 

*  Tacitus  says,  that  on  the  day  Galba  was  murderec^  Umbri* 
tius  predicted  the  impcniiing  treachery;  (Hist.  lib.  i»27;)  io 
ivhich  he  is  followed  by  Plutarch.  Pliny  calls  him  the  most 
skilful  Aruspcx  of  the  age,  Umbritius  Aruspicum  in  nostra  av9 
peritissimus. 


«. 


SATIRE    III. 


V.  1—4. 

1  HOUGH  tiiy  old  friend's  retirement  pains  my 
I  yet  commend — his  purpose  to  depart,       [heart. 
And  give,  on  Gumae*s  solitary  coast. 
The  Sibyl  one  inhabitant  to  boast ! 

Ver.  3.  «•  Cuma^i  soUiary  coastal   Juvenal  gives 

the  epithet  vacu<e  to  Cuma^,  which  puzzles  honest  Barten;  for 
howy  says  he,  can  a  place  be  empty  which  is  described^  just 
below,  as  a  thoroughfare  to  Baiae  ?    This,  too,  seems  to  be  the 
slumbiingblock  of  the  commentators  in  general,  who,  alarmed 
for  the  veracity  of  the  poet,  explain  the  word,  by  quietctf  otiosa, 
iron  tarn  pienct  Aominum  quam  est  Roma^  4*^*     But  there  is  no 
need; — u  place  nay  be  uninhabited  though  crowds  traverse  it 
daily;  and  this,  in  truth,  is  what  the  author  satirically  hints  at : 
that  Baiae,  whicll  Seneca  calls  divenarium  vitiorum^  should  hav« 
such  attractions  for  the  Romans,  as  to  draw  them  all  to  it,-->in 
despite  of  the  many  beautiful  spots  in  its  vicinity,  through  which 
they  were  obliged  to  pass,  and  of  whose  charnw,  therefore,  they 
could  not  be  ignorant. 

The  next  line^—^/^iie  mnum  deem  danare  Sibj/Uctf — appears  to 
me  to  have  been  constantly  mistaken  by  the  trai^tors.  Holyday 
renders  it— - 

^  to  add, 

**  To  good  Sibylla  one  inhabitant  more;'' 

and  he  Is  followed  by  all  the  rest.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  how* 
ever,  that  the  poet  (still  speaking  with  the  warranted  license  of  a 
satirist)  meant  to  insinuate  that  Cumae  was  really  deserted :  no 
great  compliment,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  the  gpod  sense  of  his 
contemporaries ;  for  the  situation  was  well  chosen,  and  the  country 
about  it  delightful.    Whether  the  taste  of  the  Romans  iropro? ed, 
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Full  on  the  road  to  Baiae,  Cumse  lies, 
And  many  a  sweet  retreat  her  shore  supplies — 
Though  I  would  make  even  Prophyta  my  home. 
Bare  as  it  is,  ere  the  ihrong'd  streets  of  Rome  : 
For  what  rude,  desert  spot,  breeds  more  affright, 
Thau  fires,  wide  blazing  through  the  gloom  ofnight, 
Houses,  with  ceaseless  ruin,  thundering  down, 
And  all  the  horrours  of  this  hateful  town  ? 
Where  poets,  whik  the  dogstar  glows,  rehearse. 
To  gasping  multitudes,  their  barbarous  verse ! 

Now  had  my  friend,  impatient  to  depart, 
Gonsign'd  bis  iittie  all  to  one  poor  cart: 
For  this,  without  the  town,  he^chose  to  wait ; 
But  stopt  a  moment  at  the  Conduit-gate. — 


]  know  not ;  but  this  town  was  afterwards  inhabited,  and,  in  tb«; 
reign  of  Justinian,  stood  a  long  and  severe  si^e. 

Cumae  was  dedicated  to  the  Sibyl,  who  had  a  temple  here.  It 
was  here,  too,  that  Daedalus  (v.  40)  alighted,  in  his  flight  froift 
Crete. 

V'jKE.  7-  Tkmgh  I  woadd  make  even  Pnci^a  /jfcJi  Prpchyta 
«as  a  bare  and  rugged  rock  in  the  Tuscan  soa,  not  iar  from  th? 
Prononioiy  of  Misenos*    It  is  now  a  fertile^  aB4  ^  P^ltj  spot. 

Ver.  13.  KPAcre  poeti,  4^.]  Tlie  htmoroos  nalice  *of  the 
author  I  who,  enumerating  the  dreadful  dangers  of  an  overgrown 
capital — fires,  fells  of  houses,  &c.  fhiishes  with  the'nosttlreadfol 
of  all — ^poets  reciting  their  works  in  the  dogdays !  Melastasio'* 
translation  of  this  Satire,  though  neither  remarkable  (or  vigour, 
nor  for  a  right  apprehension  of  the  drift  of  the  original,  has  yel 
many  well  turned  passage :  here  is  one  of  them : — to  those  who 
have  experienced  an  Italian  summer,  it  is  peculiarly  striking : 
<<  I  a  tanti  rischi 

**  Delhi  citta  tiovarsi  esposto,  e  al  fblle 
"  Cicalar  dc*  pocti  a'  giomi  ettm/^ 

He  follows  the  rest,  ip  his  rendering  of  the  passage  above : 

"<  Che  a  for  s'en  vada  alia  Sibilla  tt  dono 
**  P'un  nuovo  cittadia.**— 
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Her^^Vuma  erst  his  nightly  visits  paid, 
And  held  high  feoqvers?  >vi^h  the  Egerian  qiaid : 
fiow  the  on(:e-haUow'd  fountain,  grove,  af^d  fane, 
^re  let  (o  J^ws,  a  vr^etchedi  wapdering  traip, 
Whose  wealth  is  one  fms^llhasket  ^tu^'d  with  hay: 
For  every  tree  ts  forced  a  tax  tq  pay ; 

VfiR.  19.  Here  Nmma  ertt  ^c.]  We  lately  h^  occa^on  to 
notice  one  of  the  pioUs  frauds  of  this  good  king ;  here  is  another 
not  less  pure  in  its  naturey  and  not  leslilalutary  in  its  effect. 

Livy  tells  us  that,  just  without  the  walls  of  Rome,  there  wtis  a 
little  grove  watered  by  a  pertnniai  spring,  which  rose  in  the 
middle  of  it.  To  this,  Numa,  who  had  probably  contracted,  in 
Che  privacy  of  hb  fiMrmer  life,  a  lova  of  solitude  which  followed 
him  to  the  throne,  used  frequently  to  retire :  and  here  he  seems, 
sooa  ailer  his  accession,  to  have  conceived  the  design  of  turning 
his  darling  propensity  to  the  advantage  of  his  new  subjects.  For 
this  purpose,  .he  gave  out,  that,  in  diis  lonely  recess,  he  met  the 
goddess  Egeria,  who  lumMhed  him  from  time  to  time  with  the 
statutes  to  be  observed  by  the  city.  A  rude  and  uninformed 
race  of  warrtoun  listened  with  awe  to  the  dictates  of  heaven  :  and 
Numa  had  the  secret  satisiactioa  of  seeing  his  institutions  not 
merely  received,  but  revered. 

Ver.  23.  Who$e  wealth  is  (me  smalf  basket  etvJjTd  with  haj/:} 
The  commenlators,  not  content  with  the  obvious  meaning  of  this 
passage,  have  laboured  to  find  a  mystery  in  it.  Hritaunicus,  in 
his  observations  on  the  sixth  Satire,  (where  t}ie  same  words  are 
again  used,)  ^ys,  that  the  hay  served  them  to  lie  on.  This  is 
rational  enot^ ;  but  how,  rejoins  Holyday,  could  they  carry 
about  si^H^ciont  fpr  jiuch  a  purpose  I  He,  therefore,  inclines  to 
think,  with  Lyranus,  that  the  hay  was  not  so  much  a  mark  of 
jtheir  poverty,  as  of  tbisir  servitude  in  Egypt*  which,  it  seems, 
they  gloriec)  in  obtfudii^  upon  Ibe  notice  of  the  Romans ;  by  way 
of  contrasting  it,  I  auppos^  vitb  their  present  flourishii^  and 
happy  situation  !  It  may  look  like  trifling  to  reply,  that  in  this 
case,  they  should  rather  have  carried  straw:  but  the  truth  is, 
there  is  no  room  for  refinement  on  the  subject.  The  poet  merely 
intended  to  censure  the  irreligion  and  avarice  of  his  countrymen. 
The  former,  in  assigning  the  sacred  groves  to  this  despised  race 
(pars  despectissima  servientium)  who,  being  driven  from  the  city 
by  Domitian,  were  ghtd  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  nearest 
place  which  promised  them  a  shelter :  and  the  latter,  in  exaciing 

¥  S 
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Ami  while  the  hearen-bom  Nine  in  exile  rorc, 
The  beggar  rents  their  consecrated  grove ! 

Thance  slowly  winding  down  the  vale,  we  view 
The  Egerian  grots — ah,  how  nnlike  the  tnie  I 
Nyinph  of  the  Spring !  more  honour*d  had&t  thou 
If,  free  from  art,  an  edge  of  liriog  green      [been. 
Thy  babbling  fount  had  circumscribed  alone. 
And  marble  ne*er  profaned  the  native  stone. 


the  reut  Iron  tbem,  thoii^  all  dwtr  wealth  wm  a  bsiket,  in 
which,  perfasfw,  thty  carried  what  they  begged,  and  a  little  hay, 
which  either  lenred  for  proTender  for  their  beasts,  (asses,)  or  lor 
theiDselvetf  to  hiy  their  heads  on  at  night. 

One  of  Juvenal's  most  jodidoos  translators  observes,  that  it  is 
**  improbable  the  Jews  shodd  pay  tribute  (why  trwmtet  is  it  not 
merudtm^  raU  f)  for  their  cold  lodging  in  a  grove/'  Yet  this  is 
expressly  asserted  by  the  author,  Omm»  emUm  fopmhf  SfC.  Ha 
will,  therefore,  have  it  (and  he  is  iar  from  being  singular)  that 
Juvenal  alludes  to  the  tribute  which  every  Jew  was  obliged  to  pay 
to  the  Temple,  and  which,  after  iu  destruction,  Vespasian  trans- 
ferred to  the  Capitol.  Such  an  idea  b  altogether  inconsbtent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  passage.  The  obnoxious  nature  of  the  de- 
mand (in  Juvenal's  mind)  was  for  the  use  of  the  groves  themselves, 
and  escry  other  supposition  weakens  the  force  of  Lis  satire. 

Veb.  29.  N^ffifk  of  the  S^ing  !  ^c]  We  have  here  a  pleasing 
instance  of  the  good  taste  of  Juvenal ;— but  he  was  an  enthusiastick 
admirer  of  nature,  and  the  liule  views  of  the  coimtry  with  which 
he  indulges  us  from  time  to  time,  are  painted  cqh  amorCf  and 
from  tlie  heart. 

It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  add,  that  he  is  indebted  for  some 
of  the  finest  touches  in  the  picture  before  ua,  to  a  most  exquxstte 
description  of  a  fount  and  grotto,  by  Ovid: 


t4 


in  extremo  est  antrum  nemorale  recessu. 


*•  Arte  laboratum  nulla ;  simulaverat  artem 

**  Iiigcnio  natura  suo :  nam  pumice  vivo, 

"  Et  levibus  tophis  nativura  duxerat  arcum. 

**  Foiw  sonat  a  dextra  lenui  periucidus  unda» 

"  Maigioegramineopatulosinciuctus hiatus."   Met.ut.  157. 

After  saying  thus  much  of  ancient,  it  may  not  be  amiss  t» 
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tJmbritiUs  here  his  sullen  silence  broke. 
And  turnM  on  Rome,  indignant,  as  he  spoke. 
Since  virtue  droops,  he  cried,  without  regard. 
And  honest  toil  scarce  hopes  a  poor  reward ; 
Since  every  morrow  sees  my  means  decay, 
And  still  ioiakes  less  the  little  of  to  day  ; 
I  hasten  there,  where,  all  his  labours  past, 
The  flying  artist  found  repose  at  last : 
While  something  jret  of  health  and  strength  re* 

mains, 
While  yet  my  step  no  bending  staff  sustains, 
While  few  gray  hairs  upon  my  head  are  seen, 
And  my  old  age  is  vigorous  still,  and  green:— 
|iere  then,  I  bid  my  much-loved  home  farewell, 
Ah,  mine  no  more !  there  let  Asturius  dwell. 
And  Gatulus ;  knaves,  who,  in  truth's  despite. 
Can  white  to  black  transform,  and  black  to  white, 
Build  temples,  furnish  funerals,  auctions  hold. 
Farm  rivers,  ports,  and  scour  the  drains  for  gold ! 

Once  they  were  trumpeters,  and  up  and  down, 
FoUow'd  the  fencers ;  known  to  every  clown, 

subjoin  a  short  specimen  of  modern  taste.  On  th^  beautiful 
passage, 

quanto  prasstantius  esset 

Numen  aquae,  &c« 

Wakefield  remarks,  in  his  Lucretius,  ifol.  I.  52.  Loci  color  mihi 
perntadei  ten  esse  simila  divinationes  nostras, 

■■■  quanto  pracstantius  iuet 

Flumen  aquae,  &c. 

£uge  1  a  river  rushing  out  of  an  auger-hole !  I  now  see  why  the 
German  criticks  prefer  his  divmationSf  as  I  am  told  they  do,  ta. 
those  of  Mr,  Porson. 
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By  their  pafiPd  cheeks :  ^ow,  they  tfi^finselves  give 
And,  trith  a  nod,  df  life  and  death  dispose^  [staow^, 

Vbr.  53.  ■  H0#,  ihty  tkeMiehes  gke  Silowi,] 

f .  e.  fMinerOf  the  techidcal  word  for  an  exhibition  of  gladiators. 
They  once  served  the  prize-fighters,  (fellows  who  trsveHcd  alxmt 
the  country-,  aoiiiewfaat  in  the  Inantier  of  oar  cudgel- players  fdr- 
merlyy)  now  they  affect  to  be  great  men  themselves^  and  hire 
gladiators  to  amuse  the  people. 

Such  appears  to  bie  the  plain  sense  of  the  p«)sage«  Ruperi?, 
however,  is  not  satisfied ;  he  thinks,  with  Hennin,  that  there  is  s 
^tiricti)  dltbibn  to  the  times  of  Nero,  when  musick  was  one  of 
the  gainful  arts.  In  a  word,  he  wishes  to  understand  lyrists,  or 
mimes,  or  lawyers,  or  common  criers,  or  any  thing  by  the  ex- 
pression, mthef  thtfrt  trumpeters,  and  feRowers  of  a  strolling  com- 
pany--of  fencers,  as  I  have  rendered  iL  All  this  seems  very 
strange :  for  on  the  latter  interpretation  alone  can  the  poignancy 
of  the  sGCCceding  lines  be  aptly  founded.  The  observation  which 
he  t)tiotts  with  stich  approbation  from  Ferrtriust  that  we  no- 
where read  of  trumpeters  playing  to  gladiators,  but  always  to 
actors,  is  k  little  hypercritical.  No  due  ima^nes  that  they  played 
in  tunb  to  their  thrusts  and  blows  :  they  were  much  mote  pro* 
bably  employed  to  call  the  people  together,  before  the  com- 
mcnce'inent  of  the  show.  A  single  visit  to  a  country  lair,  would 
expbliii  all  this  better  than  a  thousand  CDmmentaltors. 

When  an  ancient  custom  can  be  rendered  with  precision,  it  is 
alwily!^  right  to  do  td&t  ju&ticc  to  the  origirial ;  when  it  cannot,  it 
is  better,  perhaps,  to  give  its  general  sense,  than  to  descend  to 
particulars,  in  which  every  thing  is  disputed,  and  nothing  con« 
clud<^ : 

**  verso  poll  ice  vulgi  ♦ 

"  Quemlibet  occidunt  popularitcr"*- 

literally  means,  from  an  affectation  of  popularity  they  put  to 
death  whomsoever  the  rabble,  by  a  turn  of  their  thumbs,  con- 
demn, Firr^o  poUicCf  and  converso  poUkCf  are  known  to  be  signals 
of  contempt,  by  which  ^he  spectators  adjudged  to  death  the  van- 
quished Combdtittit.  now  these  wei«  e^tprcssed, — whether  by 
holding  up  a  hand  clenched,  with  the  thmrrb  bent  backward,  or 
by  any  other  method,  cannot  now  be  determined :  nor  indeed  is 
it  of  much  consequence ;  the  sense  of  the  passage  is  given  in 
the  translation,  and.  the  reader  who  wishes  for  further  remarks  on 
it^  ttiSLJf  consult  t)acier  and  othe)rs  Whd  have  written  professedly 
•6n  the  subject. 

When  I  observed,  that  the  vanquished  was  adjudged  tb  death 
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To  win  the  rabble  ;  then,  as  avatice  wakes, 
Rise  from  the  bloody  scene,  to— farm  the  jakes  I 


convfrso  poIEce,  I  should  have  added,  that  he  was  sometimes  prc- 
Mrtlkl  comprtt^  paUice*  I  wish  I  could  have  dnini  frequently :  but 
he  who  considers  how  great  a  tendency  the  sight  of  reiterated 
murder  has  to  harden  the  mind»  will  not  believe  that  there  were 
many  proofs  of  compassion  exhibited.  If  we  look  for  them  any 
wher«,  it  must  be  amoral  the  Vestal  VisfpnA,  whose  service  wati 
vnbhMMfy^  and  who  must»  tbereful-e,  have  had  a  little  of  the  **  milk 
ol  human  kindiiess"  in  them.    Hear  now  Prudentius : 


**  O  tenerum  mitemque  animum  I  consuI^^t  ad  ictus : 
^  Ety  quoties^^lctor  fcrrum  jugulo  inserit,  ilia 
^  Delicias  ait  esse  suas !  pectusque  jacentis 
'*  Virgo  modesta  jubet  converso  poUice  rumpi ; 
**  Ne  lateat  pars  tilla  animse  vitalibus  imisy 
*'  Altius  impresso  dum  palpitat  ense  secutor  !'* 

Now  I  have  m^ntion^  the^e  spot-ts,  (for  so  they  were  called !) 
it  may  not  be  anuss  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  dreadful  waste  of 
mankind  occasioned  by  Ihem.  No  war,  no  pestilence^  ever  swept 
off  such  multitudes  of  the  human  race.  Lipsius  asserts,  that  iu 
borne  months  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  were  shiaghtered  in  Eu- 
rope alone;  and  his  cftlcolation  does  not  appear  at  alt  exaggerated. 
We  Uame,  says  he,  the  cruelty  of  Nero  and  Caligula,  who  pro- 
bftbly  put  to  death  some  hundreds  of  men  fn  the  course  of  thett 
reigns ;  while  we  say  m^hfng  of  many  private  citiisehi,  who  fre- 
quently butchered  a  thousand  iti  a  day  \ 

The  dead  (I  scarcdy  know  why,  unless  from  a  principle  6f 
revenge  ih  the  liWr^)  were  anciently  supposed  to  delight  in  human 
bleod :  prneners  of  war,  therefore^  were  sonietimes  pat  to  death 
Bt  the  girare  of  a  fieivourite  chief  who  had  feUen  in  battle,  as  the 
readiest  way  to  appease  his  manes.  From  this  practice,  un- 
doubtedly, sprang  the  one  of  which  we  are  treating :  combats  of 
gladiators  having  been  primarily  exhibited  in  Rome,  at  the  funerals 
of  eminent  persons ;  to  which  indeed  they  were  for  some  time 
testricted.  The  magistrates  themselves  first  broke  through  this 
restraint,  and  produced  them  for  the  entertainment  of  tiie  city  at 
the  Saturnalia,  and  other  festivals.  As  they  were  much  followed, 
ambitious  men  soon  discovered  that  the  readiest  road  to  power, 
was  to  gratify  the  people  in  these  amosBmeiits,  which,  therefore, 
became  extremely  fnquent. 

Tl^ey  ««em  to  have  received  their  first  check  from  Cicero,  who 
introduced  a  law  for  preventing  candidates  for  publick  offices  from 
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Aiid  why  not  every  thing  ?  since  these  are  they. 

Whom   Fortune,  « midst  her  wild    and  wanton 
play, 

With  human  state,  her  toy,  in  some  blind  hour. 

Lifts,  Tom   the  dregs  of  earth,  to  wealth  and 

power  f 

exhibiliDg  them.  Augustus  afterwards  decreed,  that  they  should 
be  given  ooly  twice  a  year;  and  these  regulatioiis  contiDued  in 
force  during  the  reign  of  his  immediate  succesiour.  Caligula 
again  permitted  all  the  citizens  to  give  them  as  often  as  they 
pleased.  Domitian,  who  snuficd  the  scent  of  blood  like  a  vulture, 
encouraged  them  by  every  means  in  his  power ;  and  even  the 
**  mild  virtues"  of  Trajan  were  not  thought  to  be  disgraced  by 
the  horrid  spectacle  of  10,000  wretched  victims^  whom  he  ex« 
hibited  in  his  triumph  over  the  Dacians ! 

Besides  the  checks  above  mentioned^  there  were  others  of  a 
secondary  nature.  Tacitus  quotes  a  decree  of  the  senate,  by 
which  it  was  provided,  ne  quU  gladiatorum  mtmui  cderct  cui  minor 
quadringentorum  millium  res  esset.  Evert  thus,  it  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  free  citizens ;  for  Harpocras,  the  freedman 
of  Claudius,  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius  as  exhibiting  them  by  the 
Emperour^s  **  special  indulgence/'  We  may  now  account  for  the 
indignation  with  which  the  poet  speaks  of  these  arrogant  upstarts, 
who  pufed  up  by  the  success  of  their  sordid  contracts,  pre- 
sumed to  put  forth  those  bloody  shows,  and  dispose  of  the  lives  of 
their  fellow'Creatures  at  the  caprice  of  a  barbarous  rabble. 

Combats  of  gladiators  continued  to  the  days  of  Constantine» 
who,  to  the  honour  of  Christianity,  first  prohibited  them  by  an 
edict.  Some  £unt  traces  of  them,  however,  appeared  under  the 
succeeding  Emperours ;  but  they  it  ere  finally  done  away  by  Area* 
dius  and  Honorius, 

Vee.  58.  Whom  ForiunCf  4'C«]  We  must  not  be  surprised  at 
finding  this  capricious  deity  actuated  by  a  variety  of  motives  in 
the  advancement  of  her  creatures.  Here,  she  is  influenced  hy 
levity  ;  in  the  following  distich,  which  has  all  the  caustick  arch- 
ness of  Juvenal,  by  something  not  quite  so  venial;  and  like  a  mere 
mortal  feniale,  exerts  her  power  at  the  expense  of  her  iuclination : 

*Oi  oTi  xM  f^xV  ^^  ^^i^ot  voiiAf  h/wrctk*        * 

AnikoU 
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But  why,  my  friend,  should  I  at  Rome  remain  ? 
I  cannot  teach  my  stubborn  lips  to  feign ; 
Nor,  when  I  hear  a  great  man's  verses,  smile. 
And  beg  a  copy,  if  I  think  them  vile. 
A  sublunary  wight,  I  have  no  skill 
To  read  the  stars  ;  I  neither  can,  nor  will, 

Ver,  61.  But  why,  myfiiendy  shouid  I  at  Rome  remain  f]  Mar- 
tial has  conveyed  this  thought  from  our  author,  ("  convey^  the 
wise  it  call,")  and  worked  it  up  into  a  tolerable  epigram.  Here  is 
Cowley's  translation,  which  is  not  so  good  as  it  might  be :— for 
the  concluding  couplets  I  am  answerable: 

**  Honest  and  poor,  faithful  in  word  and  thought, 

"  What  has  thee,  Fabian,  to  the  city  brought  ? 

**  Thou  neither  the  buffoon  nor  bawd  cans't  play, 

**  Nor  with  false  whispers  th'  innocent  betray ; 

**  Nor  wives  corrupt,  -nor  from  rich  beldames  get 

**  A  living  by  thy  industry  and  sweat; 

**  Nor  with  vain  prombes  and  projects  cheat, 

**  Nor  bribe  nor  flatter  any  of  the  great. 

**  What  means  hast  thou  to  thrive  f  Ho !  thou  art  jusi, 

*'  A  man  of  courage,  firm,  and  fit  for  trust. 

"  Nay  then,  thou  canst  not  fail ! — but,  hie  thee  home, 

"  For  seriously,  thou  art  not  made  for  Rome,"    Ub,  it.  5, 

In  Wyatt's  Epistle  to  his  friend  Poyn^,  there  are  several  pa*^ 
$c^cs  which  show  that  he  had  this  Satire  before  him  : 

"  But  how  may  I  this  honour  now  attaine, 
**  That  cannot  dye  the  colour  blackea  Iyer  ? 
"  My  Poynes,  I  cannot  frame  my  tune  to  fayn, 
'*  To  cloke  the  truth,  for  praise  without  desert, 
''  Of  them  that  list  all  vice  for  to  retayne." 

In  consequence  of  this  attachment  to  truth,  he  protests  (among 
other  things)  that  he  cannot  prefer  Chaucer'^  tale  of  Sir  Topas  h> 
his  Palamou  and  Arcite :  he  cannot — 

"  Praise  Syr  Topas  for  a  noble  tale, 

**  And  scorne  the  story  that  the  Knight  tolde. 

**  Praise  iiim  for  counsell  that  is  dronke  of  ale ; 

"  Grinne  when  he  laughes  that  beareth  all  the  sway, 

**  Frowne  when  he  frownes,  and  grone  when  he  is  pale{ 

<«  On  others  lust,  to  hang  both  night  and  day." 
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Presage  a  Hlther's  d^ath ;  I  hever  pried 
In  toads :- — who  please,  itiay  catry  to  the  brid^ 
The  adulterer's  billets  ;  I  such  deeds  detest, 
And  honest,  let  no  thief  partake  my  breast 
For  this,  without  a  friend,  the  world  I  quit ; 
A  palsied  limb,  for  every  use  unfit ! 

For  who  is  loved,  in  these  degenerate  times. 
But  he  whose  consctons  boftom  swells  with  crimes. 
With  monstrous  crimes,  he  never  must  impart. 
Though  the  dire  secret  burst  his  labouring  heart  ? 
He  pays,  he  owes  thee  ndthing,  who  prepares 
To  trust  an  honest  secret  to  thy  cares ;  . 


Ve».  67'  '  '  I  never  pried 

In  toads  :-'S^c»1  Either  our  toad  is  not  tlic  rana  rwbetn 
of  the  ancients,  or  it  has  lost  its  destructive  qualities  in  this  coun- 
try, where  it  is  generally  understood  to  be  altogether  innoxious. 
In  Juvenafs  time,  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  its  poisonous  na» 
ture.  It  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  elder  Pliny,  and  once  in 
strcHig  lerms,  as  extremely  hostile  to  life.  The  compounders  of 
tfaes^  doses,  (and,  as  Rabelais  says,  there  was  a  world  of  people 
ftt  Rome  then,  as  well  as  ne>w,  that  got  an  honest  litelihood  by 
poisoning,)  might  probably  give  out  siMrh  4  r€{>ort,  to  conceal  tW 
real  fact;  but  I  should  imagine  the  substinces  which  they  used 
were  either  vegetable,  or  mineral, '  and  of  s  much  more  sabtilc, 
and  deleterioufl  nature  than  any  thing  which  the  gemts  rmarum 
could  supply.  It  is  no  grea|  reflectioD,  however,  on  our  author, 
that  he  was  ignoraat  of  the  secret 

Madan  has  a  curious  note  on  this  line :  *'  The  language  here 
is  metaphorical,  Aiid  alludes  to  augurs  inspecting  the  entrails  of 
beasts  slain  in  sacriiice,  on  the  view  of  which  they  drew  their  good 
or  ill  omens.''  With  a  degree  of  carelessness  inexcusable  in  * 
schoolboy,  Mr.  Madan  confounds  augurs  with  aruspices;  and 
the  consequences  are  such  aa  mught  h^  expected.  Umbritius» 
whose  sole  employment  was  inspecting  the  entrails  oi  beasts^ 
(Madan's  **  metaphorical*^  toads,)  is  nutde  lo  declare^  that  he 
never  looiced  into  them;  while  the  aiigun,  who  always  divined  by 
the  flight  of  birds,  are  said  to  take  their  omens  from  bea3ts  ^ain 
in  sacrifice,  with  which  they  never  meddled ! 
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But,  a  dishonest !— there  he  feels  thy  power, 
And  buys  thy  friendship  high  frbm  hour  to  hour : 
But  let  not  all  the  Tagus'  waves  contain, 
Not  all  the  gold  they  pour  into  the  main, 
Be  dcem*d  a  bribe  sufficient,  to  requite 
Thy  loss  of  peace  by  day,  of  sleep  by  night  r— * 

0  take  not,  take  not  what  thy  soul  rejects, 

Nor  sell  the  faith,  which  he,  who  buys,  suspects! 

The  people  by  the  great  most  favoured  now, 
Most  shunn*d  by  me,  I  hasten  to  avow  : 

1  cannot,  Romans,  rule  my  spleen,  and  see 
A  Grecian  capital  in  Italy ! — 

Grecian !  O,  no^:  with  this  vast  sewer  compared. 
The  dregs  of  Greece  are  scarcely  worth  regard : 
Long  since,  the  atream  that  wanton  Syria  laves, 
Has  disembogued  its  filth  in  Tiber's  waves, 

Vee.  89*  I  camiU^  RamanSf  Sj^c,]  Nim  possum  ferref  Qvirilett 
Gntcam  Urhem.  This  Madan  translates,  *'  I  cannot  boar  a  Ore* 
cian  city;"  and  this»  I  observe,  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  usually 
given :  but  Ufbs  conveyed  no  idea  to  the  mind  of  a  Roman,  but 
that  of  Rome ;  it  should  therefore  be  rendered  ^*  %  Grectao  Rome.'* 
This  passage  stood  at  first, 

I  cannot  rule  my  spleen,  and  calmly  seo 
Rome  dwindling  to  a  Grecian  colony* 

And  \i  ^*  dwindling''  had  been  understood,  as  meant,  of  poIi« 
tical  lAiportance,  and  not  of  bulk,  no  alteration,  perhaps,  would 
be  required. 

Ver.  91*  QrecianI  0,  no:  ^.J  QuMmvis  quota  foriiofatcU 
Ackacs  f  As  if,  says  Britannicus,  the  vices  of  the  Greeks  Were  so 
great,  that  a  soiaH  portion  of  them  was  sofficient  to  corrupt  the 
cityi  O  bone^  «vi«ir  at  fW#«  foriir  E  Surely  Juvenal  means  to  say 
—I  have  <»lled  Rome  «i  Grecian  colony :  yet  when  I  consider 
^at  a  multitude  of  Syrijems,  &c*  the  Orontcs  has  poured  into  the 
Tiber,  1  must  Confess  that  tiie  filth  of  Greece  forms  but  a  small 
part  of  that  inundation  uf  impurity  with  which  we  are  over* 
whebued. 
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Its  language,  arts  ;  o*erwhelm*d  us  with  the  scum 
Of  Antioch's  streets,  its  minstrels,  harp,  anddnioi. 
Hie  to  the  Circus  !  ye  who  pant  to  prove 
A  barbarous  mistress,  an  outlandish  love  ; 
Hie  to  the  Circus  1  there  in  crowds  they  stand, 
Tires  on  their  head,  and  timbrels  in  their  hand. 

Thy  rustick.  Mars,  the  trechedipna  wears, 
And  on  his  breast,  rank  with  ceroma,  bears 


Ver,  101.  Thy  rustick^  Mars^  SfcJ]  In  this  apostrophe  to 
liars,  the  poet  observes,,  that  while  the  Greeks  were  worming 
thenvselves  into  all  places  of  power  and  profit,  the  Romaus,  once 
so  renowned  for  their  rough  and  manly  virtues,  were  wholly  taken 
up  with  the  idle  amusements  of  the  Circus. 

Of  this  perversion  of  the  '^  liOtian  rustick/'  the  poet  marks  his 
contempt,  by  crowding  bis  description  with  Greek  words ;  of 
which  the  first,  trechedipna^  has  occasioned  the  commentators 
some  trouble*  Holyday  translates  it»  the  ''  haunt-dole  gown," 
from  Tpi^v  and  hhtn^f :  but  ihe  Romans  "  haunted  the  dole  **  in 
the  toga ;  the  use  of  which  was  no  novelty,  and  therefore  scarcely 
worth  appearing  to  Mars  about.  Madan  quotes  Dryden,  to  shoi¥ 
that  it  was  an  ^^  effeminate,  gaudy  kind  of  garment/'  and  Owen, 
to  my  great  surprise,  adopts  his  very  words!  It  seems  to  me,  that 
the  poet  meant  to  express  but  one  action ;  and  that  one  is  deter-* 
mined  by  the  context  to  be  prize-fighting.  Trechedipna^  there- 
fore, (unless  that  name  be  given  to  the  endromidasy  or  shaggy- 
cloak  put  on  after  violent  exercise,)  must  mean  the  succinct  west, 
which  the  Romans  probably  adopted  from  the  Greek  wrestlers. 
Ceromap  tb^  next  term,  was  a  mixture  of  oil,  clay,  and  beeVwax» 
iritU  which  they  besmeared  thcic  neck  and  breasts,  and,  as  it 
should  seem,  profusely ;  for  Seneca,  speaking  to  his  friend  Luci- 
iius  of  a  journey  he  had  taken,  says,  the  roads  were  so  bad,  that 
be  rather  swam  than  walked,  and  before  he  came  to  his  inn,  was 
covered  with  ceroma^  like  a  prize-fighter.  Madan,  still  harping 
upon  his  **  gaudiness,"  will  have  ceroma  not  to  mean  ceroma^  but 
a  curious  artd  costly  unguent  for  the  hair !  for  this  he  again  quotes 
Dryden,  who  neither  thought  nor  cared  about  the  matter,  and 
whose  authority  in  this  case  can  determine  nothing.  Niceteriap 
Lubin  says,  were  rcstes  peregrince  ;  but  he  was  misled  by  the  scho^ 
Humy  where,' by  a  mistake  of  the  transcriber,  niceteria  is  put  for 
trechedipna:  indeed;  he  afterwards  corrects  himself.    Niceteriq 
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A  paltry  prize,^  well-pleased ;  while  every  land, 
Sicyon,  and  Amydos,  and  Alaband, 
Tralles,  and  Samos,  and  a  thousand  mor^, 
Thrive  on  his  indolence,  and  daily  pour 
Their  starving  myriads  forth :  hither  they  come,  1 
And  batten  on  the  genial  soil  of  Rome ;  [dome !  > 
The  minbns,  then  the  lords,  of  every  princely  J 
A  flattering,  cringing,  treacherous,  artful  race, 
Of  fluent  tongue,  and  never-blushing  face ; 
A  Protean  tribe,  one  knows  not  what  to  call. 
That  shifts  to  every  form,  and  shines  in  all : 
Grammarian,  paiftter,  augur,  rhetorician, 
Geometer,  quack,  conjurer,  and  musician. 
All  arts  his  own  the  hungry  Greekling  counts, 
And  bid  him  mount  the  sky,  the  sky  he  mounts ! 
You  smile — ^was't  a  barbarian,  then,  that  flew  ? 
No;  'twas  a  Greek,  'twas  an  Athenian,  too! 
Bear  with  their  state  who  will: — ^but  I  disdain 
All  converse  with  the  proud,  the  upstart  train ; — 
Wretches,  who,  stow'd  in  some  dank  lighter's  womb. 
With  rotten  figs  were  lately  born  to  Rome, 
Yet  pow  above  me  sit,  before  me  sign, 
Their  friendship  and  their  faith  preferr'd  to  mine! 

And  is  it  nothing,  that  I  breathed  at  first 
In  Roman  air !  on  Roman  fruits  was  nurst ! 

are  the  prizes  whiph  the  victors  in  those  contests  ostcntatjously 
wore  round  their  necks,  »»x»2Tijg»». 

The  change  of  character  is  singular : — the  Greelvs,  so  fond  of 
the  Gymnasium  at  home,  forsook  it  entirely  here,  and  turned  all 
their  attention  to  the  arts  of  thriving;  while  the  Romans  neglected 
the  latter  to  apply  to  the  former ;  and  then  broke  out  into  childish 
complaints  at  being  supplanted  by  the  snperiour  address  of  the 
foreigners. 
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Ah,  no ;  Greece  plies  the  great  with  soothing  arts« 
If  foul,  extols  their  charms ;  if  dull,  their  parts ; 
Admires  tlieir  voice,  that  grates  upon  the  ear. 
Like  the  shrill  scream  of  wanton  chanticleer ; 
And  equab  their  crane  neck,  and  narrow  chesty 
To  Hercules,  when,  straining  to  his  breast 
The  giant-son  of  Earth,  his  every  vein 
Swells  with  the  toil,  and  more  than  mortal  pain»  - 

We  too  can  flatter :  true  ;  but  those  alone 
Cain  credit,  those  who  make  all  parts  their  own. 
See  I  they  step  forth,  and  figure  to  the  life. 
The  naked  nymph,  the  mistress,  or  the  wifa, 
So  just,  you  view  the  very  woman  tliere, 
And  fancy  all  beneath  the  girdle  bare ! 
No  longer  now,  the  favourites  of  the  stage, 
Boast  their  exclusive  power  to  charm  the  age ; 
The  happy  art  with  them  a  nation  shares, 
Greece  is  a  theatr£,wh£R£  all  are  players. 
For  lol  their  patron  smiles, — ^they  burst  with  mirth; 
He  weeps, — they  droop,  the  saddest  souls  on  earth ; 
He  calls  for  fire, — they  court  the  mantle's  heat ; 
*Tis  warm,  he  cries, — and  they  dissolve  in  sweat* 


Ver.  146.  For  h  !  their  patron  smiles^-^c]  The  charscter 
of  the  flatterer  is  touched  with  great  force  in  these  lines  ;  whiek 
%xe,  however,  exceeded,  at  least  in  humour,  by  the  following : 

Hamlet.  Your  bonnet  to  its  right  use  :  'tis  for  the  head. 

Osrick.  I  thank  your  lordship,  'tis  very  hot. 

Hamlet,  No,  bebeve  tne,  'tis  very  cold ;  the  wind  is  northerly. 

Osrick\  It  is  indifTcrcnt  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. 

Hamlet.  But  yet,  methiuks,  it  i^r  very  bultry  atid  hot  for  mj 

complexion. 
Osrick.  Exceedingly,  my  lord,  it  13  very  sultry  as  it  were,  I 

can't  tell  how* 
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Ill-match*d !  iU-match^d !  these  g^,  and  keep,  the 

start. 
Who,  taught  from  ynuth  to  play  a  borrowed  part, 
Can,  with  a  glaacr,  the  rising  passion  trace, 
And  noald  their  own,  to  suit  their  patron's  face ; 
At  deeds  of  shame  their  hands  admiring  raise, 
And  mad  debauchery's  worst  excesses  praise. 

Besides,  no  mound  their  raging  lust  restrainst 
All  ties  it  breaks,  all  sanctity  profanes ; 
Wife,  virgin-daughter,  son  unstain'd  before, 
They  tempt,  and  where  these  fail,  the  grandam  hoar: 
They  notice  every  word,  haunt  every  ear, 
Your  secrets  learn,  and  fix  you  theirs  from  fear* 
You  think,  perhaps,  the  wiser  Greeks  disclaim 
These  horrours — turn,  since  Creeks  are  now  my 

theme, 
Turn  to  their  schools  : — yon  gray  professor  see^ 
Smear'd  with  the  sanguine  stains  of  perfidy  I 


Vk».  159,  ■  ■     ■        tht  grandam  hoar:"]  Aviam  resvplnni* 

Some  of  the€opic$  have  aulam  resvpinat  f  Dry  den  has  translated 
it,  and  a  jingle  glance  at  his  version  will  show  the  absurdity  of 
the  reading.  Axiam  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
passage,  and  appears  to  be  the  only  tcroi  from  which  any  con- 
sistent meaning  can  be  elicited, 

Vbr.  1^4.      ■'■■-> ^ywigmy  pr (feasor  «w,  4"^.  J  This  was 

P.  £gaatiusy  who  came  forward  against  Bareas  Soranus,  accused 
of  a  conspiracy  against  Nero,  llie  appearance  of  this  maii,  saj's 
Tacitus,  (who  gives  a  full  account  of  the  tFansactson,)  excited 
general  indigoatioo.  He  had  been  first  the  client  of  Soraousyttni 
afterwards  his  preceptor;  asd  was  bribed  by  the  emissaries  of  the 
Emperour,  to  give  evidence  against  his  pupU  and  patron !  He  was 
«  SvoiciCy  who,  under  the  appearance  of  austere  and  simple  raau* 
J)eni,  concealed  a  crafty  and  perfidiouSf  an  avaricious  and  prolli* 
;  gate  mind*  Money  laid  him  open  to  view  ;  and  mankind  iearocd 
from  his  example,  that  it  w»a  Botsu%ient  to  guard  ^fpisisx  c)u^ 
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That  tutor  most  accursed  his  pupil  sold  ! 
That  Stoick  sacrificed  his  friend  to^  gold ! 
A  true  born  Grecian !  littered  on  the  coast 
Where  the  Gorgonian  hack  a  pinion  lost. 

Hence  Romans,  hence  !  no  place  for  you  remains 
Where  Diphilus,  where  Erimanthus  reigns ; 
Miscreants,  who,  faithful  to  their  native  art. 
Admit  no  rival  in  their  patron's  heart : 


racters  of  notorious  baseness,  ance  perfidy  and  deceit  might  be 
found  under  the  mask  of  philosophy  and  virtue. 

The  honest  Aruspex  triumphs  in  the  idea  of  his  being  a  Gre- 
cian, and  even  marks  out  the  place  of  his  birth,  by  a  contemp- 
tuous alhision  to  an  adventure  of  Pegasus,  (who  is  said  to  have 
stumbled,  and  dropt  a  feather  from  his  fetlock  at  Tarsus,  a  town 
in  Cilicia,)  whom  he  degrades  into  a  hack :  CabaUi  appeUatione 
qfficU,  as  Casaubon  observes,  non  quod  iili  quern  in  ccdU  vetustas 
coUocavitf  veikt  iri  ditraftum  ;  sedquia  Gratcos  maleaderat.  He 
did,  indeed,  hate  the  Greeks ;  but  he  thought,  and  I  believe  with 
justice,  that  they  had  enfeebled  the  rigid  virtues  of  his  country- 
men. 

The  professor  is  distinguished  by  the  use  of  the  aboUa:  a  leige 
kind  of  wrapper,  mightily  affected  by  the  **  budge-doctors  of  the 
Stoick  fur."  These,  I  suppose,  had  it,  for  humility's  sake,  of  the 
cheapest  and  coarsest  materials,  to  serve  them,  as  occasion  re- 
quired, either  for  a  gown  or  a  rug,  nudi  legmen  grabati;  but  it 
was  sometimes  seen  of  the  costliest  stuff,  and  the  most  glowing 
colours :  it  was  then  the  proud  distinction  of  the  rich  and  great. 
Crispinus,  as  is  already  observed,  (p.  10,)  had  a  purple  abalia 
stolen  from  him  while  he  was  bathing,  which  Martial  tells  the 
thief  will  be  an  unprofitable  robbery  to  him,  since  none  but  a 
person  of  eminence  could  venture  to  wear  it.  And  Caligula, 
moved  by  envy,  is  said  to  have  put  to  death  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  (his'cousin  in  the  second  degree,)  quod 
edente  se  munus^  ingressum  spectacula  conxertuse  ocnlos  hominum 
fulgore  purpureif.  aboUce  animadvertet :  because,  at  an  exhibition 
of  gladiators,  the  prince,  by  the  splendour  of  liis  abolla^  drew  all 
eyes  from  the  Emperour  to  himself.     Suet.  Calig.  c.  35. 

I'bis  was  the  greater  aboUa :  but  there  was  also  a  lesser  ahoUa^ 
peculiar  to  the  military,  and  used  by  them  when  on  duty.  From 
its  description,  it  appears  to  have  been  something  like  the  loose 
cloak  worn  by  the  German  soldiery  at  this  day. 
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For  let  them  fasten  on  his  easy  enlr, 
And  drop  one  hint,  one  secret  islander  theirei 
SuckM  from  their  couiltry*s  venom,  or  their  owil, 
That  instant  they  possess  the  man  albile ; 
While  We  are  driven,  dishonour*d,  ft-ota  the  door. 
Our  long,  lohg  slavery,  thought  upon  no  more. 
*Tis  but  a  client  lost  !->-^and  that,  We  find, 
Sits  wondrous  lightly  on  a  patron's  mind  \ 
And  light,  indeed,  it  is :  for,  to  be  plain^ 
What  merit  can  a  poor  dependent  gain 
By  his  best  efforts,  though,  before  the  sun, 
He  snatch  his  gown,  and  to  the  levee  run  ?-^— 
The  praetor  still  precedes  him  in  the  race. 
And,  threatning,  bids  his  lictors  mend  their  pace^ 
Lest  his  associate  pass  him,  and  first  pay 
His  court  to  Modia, — wondering  at  their  stay  I 
Here  freeborn  youths  wait  the  rich  servant's  cali^ 
And,  if  they  walk  beside  him,  yield  the  wall ; 
And  wherefore  ?  this,  forsooth,  can  fling  away, 
On  one  voluptuous  night,  a  legion's  pay, 
Whrle  those,  though  fired,  start  at  the  cost,  nor  dare 
To  hand  a  whore  of  fashion  from  her  cliair. 


Vbr.  183.  What  merit  can  a  poor  ttepcndent  gaitip  ^c.J  Thif 
i$  touched  with  great  force  by.  Martial ; 

**  Cum  tu  laurigeris  anbuih  qui  fascibus  iiitras 

"  Mane  sahitator  limina  mille  tcras, 
**  Hie  ego  quid  Taciam  ?  quid  nobis,  Paule,  relinquis 

**  Qui  de  plebe  Numae,  densaque  turba  sumus  }** 

The  conclusion  is  entirely  in  the  spirit  and  mainner  of  Juv^nftl : 

^*  Quid  faciei  pauper,  cui  non  licet  ess^  clienti  f 

^  Dimisit  nostras  purpura  vestra  togas/'    Lih^  3C»  Ep,  10. 

a 
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Produce  at  Rome  your  witness ;  let  him  boast 
The  sanctity  of  Berecynthia's  host, 
Of  Numa,  or  of  Him^  whose  zeal  divine 
Snatch'd  pale  Minerva  from  her  blazing  shrine : 
First  to  explore  his  wealth  the  judges  haste, 
His  honour  and  his  honesty,  the  last. 
^'  What  does  his  table  cost  him,  can  you  guess  ? 
'^  What  servants,  what  demesnes  does  he  possess  ?** 


Ver.  197.  Tie  BwactUy  of  BerecynihUis  host^  ^.]  Id  the 
548th  year  of  Rome,  the  r^ublick  being  much  terrified  by  pro* 
digiesy  the  Sibylline  books  were  consulted  for  the  proper  cxpia* 
tioiis  :  it  was  there  found,  that  the  evil  might  be  averted,  if  the 
goddess  Cybele  were  brought  from  Phrygia  to  Rome.  Five  men 
of  eminence  were  deputed  to  fetch  this  powerful  protectress,  (a 
rude  and  shapeless  stone,)  and  these  were  ordered,  by  the  oracle, 
to  place  her,  at  their  return,  in  the  hands  of  the  most  virtuous 
man  in  the  commonwealth,  till  a  temple  could  be  prepared  fur 
her  reception.  The  senate  unanimously  declared  Scipio  Nasica 
to  be  this  **  most  virtuous  man/'  and  Cybele  was  accordingly 
lodged  ^th  him. 

The  old  Scholiast  9a}'s,  Hie  est  Scipio  qui  oppressit  Ti^rinm 
Gracchum  leges  agrarias  ferre  conantem :«— from  which  it  appears 
that  people  wrote  notes  fontterly,  as  they  sometimes  do  now, 
without  thinking  much  of  the  text :  since  a  moment's  reflection 
on  it,  must  have  shown  the  good  man  that  he  was  totally  wrong; 
more  than  seventy  years  having  passed  between  the  two  events* 
The  Scipio  of  Juvenal,  was  the  grandfather  of  the  Scipio  men« 
tioned  by  the  Scholiast ;  who  seems,  indeed,  to  have  Lad  few  or 
no  pretensions  to  the  honourable  distinction  in  favour  of  his  an« 
cestor.  • 

Vek,  19s. or  of  Him,  ^cj  This  was  L.  Metellus, 

Pontifex  Maximus,  who,  in  a  dreadful  conflagration  which  hap- 
pened at  Rome  a  few  years  before  the  last  mentioned  event,  when 
the  flre  had  seized  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  the  yirgins  deserted 
it,  ventured  his  life  to  save  the  Palladium.  One  of  his  arms  was 
disabled  in  the  attempt^  and  his  sight  totally  destroyed^  yet  he 
effected  his  purpose.  Ovid  has  some  pretty  Unes  on  the  subj.ect. 
Fast,  VI.  444. 
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These  weighty  matters  known,  his  faith  they  rate. 
And  square  his  probity  to  his  estate^ 
The  poor  may  sw^ar  by  all  the  immortal  Powers, 
By  the  great  Sambthracian  gods,  and  our^, 
His  oaths  are  false,  they  cry  ;  he  scoffs  at  heaven, 
And  all  its  thunder^ ;  scoffs — and  is  forgiven ! 
Add,  that  the  wretch  is  still  the  theme  of  scorn, 
If  the  soird  cloak  be  rent,  the  gown  o'erwbm, 
If,  through  the  bursting  shoe,  the  foot  be  seen, 
Or  the  coarse  seam  tell  where  the  scar  has  been. 


Ver.  205.  Jnd  square  his  probity  to  his  estate.]  This  is  a 
standing  complaint  of  all  climes  and  all  ages :  **  Men's  honesties/^ 
says  Barnaby  Rich,  **  are  now  measured  by  the  Subsidie  Book  ; 
he  that  is  rich  is  honest ;  and  the  more  a  man  doth  abounde  in 
wealth,  so  much  he  doth  exceed,  and  that  as  well  in'  honestie  as 
in  wit/'     Irish  HtMmb* 

Vbr.  207.  By  the  great  Samothracian  gods,  ^.]  Macrobitis 
(the  only  one  of  the  Romans  who  has  written  rationally  on  the 
Samothracian  gods)  says,  they  were  Jupiter,  JunOj  Vesta,  and 
Minerva.  With  this  we  must  be  content;  for  it  would  require  a 
tolume,-  instead  of  a  note  to  investigate  this  truly  curious  subject. 
Besides,  I  ara  warned  by  that  most  learned  of  historians,  Diony- 
«U8  Halicamasstts,  of  the  impiety  of  inquiring  too  minutely  into 
80  sacred  a  matter.  Hiose,  however,  who  feel  unawed  by  his 
admonition^  may,  aftei^  carefully  perusing  his  firet  and  second 
books,  turn  to  Cumberland's  Origin  es  ;  where,  in  his  Appendix 
V  de  Cabirie/'  they  will  lind  some  remarks  on  the  Samothraciaa 
worship,  that  will  well  reward  their  pains. 

\yith  respect  tq  tl^e  sentiment  in  this  and  the  preceding  Ibes, 
It  has  the  appearance  of  being  taken  from  a  Greek  comedy : 

*      AoMMt  T»  ffatrt%9  Toi<  aKStia\9  xakv^. 


G2 


Phil.  Tragi 
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Long  since  should  they  have  ris'u,  thus  slighted, 

spurn'd, 
And  left  their  home,  but — ^not  to  have  returned  I 

Depress'd  by  indigence,  the  good  and  wise. 
In  every  clime,  by  painful  efforts  rise ; 
Here,  by  more  painful  still,  where  scanty  cheeri 
Poor  lodging,  mean  attendance, — ^all  is  dear ! 
In  earthen  ware  he  scorns,  at  Rome,  to  eat. 
Who,  caU'd  abruptly  to  the  Marsian's  seat, 


Veil.  231.  DeprH9*d  by  indigenee,  ^c]  Whether  the  conditien 
of  the  "  good  and  wise"  was  much  improved  in  the  time  of 
Ctaudian  may  be  very  reasonably  doubted,  from  the  genuine 
history  of  that  period.  Had  we  no  better  information,  indeed, 
than  the  poet's,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  it  was,  from  the 
following  elegant  apostrophe  to  Stilicho  : 

"  — — — —  non  obruta  virtus 

*^  Paupertate  jacet:  lectos  ex  omnibus  oris 

**  Evchis,  et  meritum,  non  quae  cunabula,  quaeris ; 

*^  £t  quails,  uon  uude  satus." 

< 

The  turn  of  the  expression,  and  the  choice  of  the  circumstances, 
lead  me  to  think  that  Claudian  had  Juvenal  in  his  thoughts,  aiid 
that  he  aimed  at  contrasting  our  author's  times  with  his  own* 
For  a  compliment,  the  idea  is  well  enough ;  for  a  hint  it  is 
better  :  I  hope  some  worthy  man  was  benefited  by  it« 

■V 

V£a.  ^35-  In  earthen  ware,  i^cJ] 

**  Flctilibus  ccenare  pudet,  qhod  turpe  negavit 
<'  Translatus  subito  ad  Marsos,"  &c. 

Holyday  (to  say  nothing  of  the  rest)  supposes  the  allusion  is  to 
the  story  of  Curius  Dcntutus,  (Sat.  xi.)  but  I  cannot  be  of  his 
opinion.  1  doubt  whether  Juvenal' would  have  designated  this 
good  old  man  by  so  odd  a  phrase  as  translatti*  iubitOy  because,  as 
they  say,  he  was  suddenly  sent  into  Samnium:  and.  I  am  very  sure 
-it  was  not  necessary ;  since  his  plainness  and  frugahty  were  ha- 
bitual, and  he  would  as  soon  have  eaten  out  of  an  earthen  dish 
at  Rome,  as  in  the  .most  secluded  comer  of  Italy*  It  seems  to 
me,  that  the  author  ha^  nothing  in  vieiy  but  genend  observation. 
At  Rome  every  thing  is  extravagantly  dear,  yet  we  dare  not  con- 
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From  rach,  well  pleased,  would  takefais  simple  food, 
Nor  blush  to  wear  the  cheap  Venetian  hood. 

There's  many  a  part  of  Italy,  'tis  said, 
Where  none  assume  the  toga,  hot  the  dead : 
There,  when  the  toil  forgone,  and  annual  play, 
Mark,  from  the  rest,,  some  high  and  solemn  day, 
To  theatres  of  turf  the  rusticks  throng,    [so  long; 
Gharm'd  with  the  farce  which  charm'd  their  sires 

tract  our  expenses,  for  fear  of  being  despised :  in  the  country  we 
should  have  none  of  those  prejudices  to  encounter;  we  might  be 
poor  without  becoming  the  objects  of  scorn,  and  frugal  without 
being  thought  ridiculous.  The  example  is  confined  to  the  same 
individual.  *^  He  who>  at  Home/*&c.  as  it  stands  in  the  text. 
To  this  the  subito  alludes ;  do  interval  of  time  works  the  altera-' 
lion,  but  a  mere  change  of  place.  In  any  other  supposition,  I 
see  many  difficulties.  Yet,  says  Holy  day,  if  this  had  been  the 
poet's  meaning  he  might  have  said  negabit :  he  might  so;,  and, 
even  then,  would  be  less  correct  than  he  probably  was  :  negavit 
here,  as  well  as  in  Sat,  xxv.  134 ;  should,  surely,  be  negarit. 

Vf «.  S40.  Where  fione  Msume  the  toga^  hut  the  dead :]  The 
toga  was  the  dress  of  ceremony  ;  it  was  worn  by  the  poor  when 
they  paid  tlieir  respects  to  the  rich;  hence  Martial  calls  the 
laborious  attendance  which  was  exacted  from  him  by  his  patron^ 
operam  togatam :  and  in  a  little  poem  which  he  addressed  to  our 
author  from  Spain,  seems  to  hint,  that  the  chief  happiness  of  his 
retreat  consisted  in  its  ignorance  of  the  toga : 

*^  ignota  est  toga :  sed  datur  petenti 
''  Rupta  proxima  vestis  a  cathedra." 
It  was  also  the  dress  of  business ;  and  Pliny  reckons  it  not  one  of 
the  least  advantages  of  his  Tusculan  villa,  that  he  was  not  obliged 
to  appear  there  in  the  toga  .--^^i  nulla  necemtas  togce* 

With  business  or  ceremony  these  happy  villagers  had  little  to 
do ;  and  the  sumptuous  habiliment  was,  therefore,  appropriated 
to  the  dead :  for  it  should  be  observed,  to  their  honour^  that  the 
ancients  (the  Homaas  more  particularly)  paid  a  sacred  r^ard  to 
the  remains  of  their  friends,  which  they  dressed  with  more  than 
common  care,  and  committed  to  the  earth  with  superfluous  but 
pious  cost. 

Ver.  243.  To  theatres  of  turf  Syc,']  Though  the  Romans  had 
always  been  excessively  fond  of  such  stage-shows  as  the  times 
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While  the  pale  infant,  of  the  mask  in  dread, 
Hides,  in  his  mother's  breast,  his  little  head- 


produced,  they  could  boast,  for  many  ages,  of  no  better  theatres 
than  the  rusticks  of  the  text.  Even  when  they  began  to  frame 
them  of  more  durable  materials  than  turf,  they  considerud  them 
as  merely  temporary,  and,  to  such,  commonly  removed  them  as 
soon  as  the  exhibition  was  over, 

Pompey  first  built  a  permanent  theatre  at  Rome,  about  three- 
score years  before  the  Christian  aenu  It  was  of  hewn  stone,  and 
though  a  very  noble  structure,  appears  to  have  given  great  offence 
to  the  old  people,  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiy.  20,)  who  looked  upon  it  as 
a  dangerous  innovation  on  the  practice  of  their  forefathers.  This« 
however,  did  not  prevent  them  from  being  multiplied ;  and  when 
Juvenal  wrote,  they  were  to  be  found  in  every  quarter  of  the 
city. 

Ferrarius  says,  he  does  not  see  why  Juvenal  might  not  mean 
by  herboso^  a  theatre  overgrown  with  weeds,  on  account  of  its 
being  so  little  frequented.  Faj^  !  these  theatres  were  temporary, 
and  raised  for  the  occasion.  Refinement  frequently  reverts  to 
the  old  simplicity  :  there  is  no  country  on  earth  where  there  are 
so  many  of  those  turfy  theatres,  as  in  modem  Italy. 

Ovid  has  a  charming  picture  of  the  simplicity  of  past  times,  m 
those  edifices ;  which  he  artfully  contrasts  with  the  luxury  and 
ynagnificence  of  the  present : 

^^  Tunc  neque  marmoreo  pendebant  vela  theatro." 

Arte  Anion.  Lah.  I.  v.  109> 

Then,  from  the  marble  theatre,  no  veils 
Waved  lightly  in  the  sun  ;  no  saffron  showers 
Bcdrench'd  the  stage  with  odours.     Oaken  boughs, 
Lopt  on  the  spot,  and  rudely  ranged  around 
By  the  glud  swains,  a  leafy  bower  composed : — 
Here,  'mid  the  simple  scenery,  they  sat. 
Or  on  the  green-sward,  or  the  Aowery  turf, 
Artlessly  piled ;  while  their  rough  brows  were  crown'd 
With  garlands,  such  as  the  next  tree  supplied, 

Warton  has  somewhere  observed,  that  every  true  poet  must  be  a 
lover  of  antiquity.  Were  our  author's  pretensions  to  be  de- 
termined by  this  criterion^  they  would  be  readily  admitted  ;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  Ovid,  I  know  no  one  who  has  more  frequent 
allusions  to  the  "  olden  time/'  or  who  appears  tOv  dwell  on  it 
jiri^h  greater  delight. 
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No  modes  of  dress  high  birth  distinguish  there;- 
All  ranks,  all  orders,  the  same  clothing  wear^ 
And  the  dread  iEdile's  dignity  is  known, 
O  sacred  badge!  by  his  white  coat  alone. 
But  H£R£,  beyond  our  power,  array'd  we  go 
In  all  the  gay  varieties  of  show ; 
And  when  our  purse  supplies  the  charge  no  more, 
Borrow^  unblushing,  from  our  neighbour's  store: 

Veb.  247«,  No  modes  ^  dress  SfC.]' 

«  ■  siniiiemque  videbis 

"  Orchestram,  et  populum,"— — 

In  the  divisions  of  the  Roman  theatre  (for  those  of  the  Greek 
were  different)  orchestra  signified  the  place  where  the  dances 
were  performed  :  it  was  next  the  pulpitum  or  stage,  but  not  on 
a  level  with  it ;  and,  as  affording  a  good  view  of  the  actors,  was 
usually  frequented  by  the  senators,  who  had  chairs  placed  for 
them  there.  In  his  seventh  Satire,  Juvenal  makes  his  poet 
borrow  those  chairs  to  accommodate  his  audience  at  a  private 
house : 

'<  Quasque  reportandis  posita  est  orchestra  cathedris/^ 

Our  rustick  theatre  had  no  such  orchestra  of  course ;  and  Urn- 
britius  here  uses  the  word  figuratively  for  the  space  nearest  thtt 
actors,  where  the  wealthier  villagers  sat. 

In  the  next  lin^  the  poet  pursues  the  contrast  between  th» 
luxury  and  extravagance  of  Rome,  and  the  frugality  of  the 
country :  there  the  meanest  of  the  people  assisted  at  the  theatre, 
dressecl  in  white ;  here  the  ^diles  only,  under  whom  the  plays 
were  acted,  and  whose  importance  is,  according  to  CQStomi 
ironically  isiagnified. 

It  is  singular  that  thb  should  have  escaped  Dryden : 

" dari  velamen  honoris, 

^*  Sufficiunt  tunics  summn  ^dilibus  aibs/' 

pe  renders, 

**  In  his  white  cloak  the  magistrate  appears, 
"  The  country  bumkiu  the  same  livery  wears.'* 

which  i«  directly  contnuryy  not  only  to  (he  intent,  but  to  the 
vvords  of  his  author, 
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Such  is  the  reigning  vice ;  and  so  we  flaunt, 
Proud  in  distress,  and  prodigal  in  want ! 
Briefly,  my  friend,  here  all  are  slaves  to  gold, 
And  words,  and  smiles,  and  every  thing  is  soUK 
What  will  you  give  for  Cossus'  nod  ?  how  high 
Will  you  Veiento's  silent  notice  buy  ? — 
Here  clients  shave,  there  poll  the  favourite's  hair. 
And  to  the  Gods  the  proud  deposit  bear ; 
Pour  in  their  birthday  oflerings,  and,  yet  more, 
Enrich  the  minion  from  their  scanty  stqre ! 

Who  fears  the  crash  of  houses,  in  retreat, 
At  simple  Gabii,  bleak  Praeneste*s  seat, 


Ver.  259.  fP'hat  will  you  give  for  Cossu/  nodf  SfC,]  I  know 
nothing  of  Cossus.  Veicnto  is  mentioned  in  the  fourth  Satire, 
and  again  in  the  sixth.  He  had  been  a  great  favourite  with  Nero; 
ivhich  probably  recommended  him  to  Domitian,  in  whose  reign 
this  Satire  appears  to  have  been  written.  After  the  death  of  hi& 
execrable  master,  he  fell  into  disesteem,  and'Hved,  I  believe,  to 
see  the  day  when  neither  his  silence  nor  his  speech  was  worth  the 
purchase. 

Yer.  261.  Here  clients  shave^  Sec]  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
Mrealtbicr  Romans  to  dedicate  the  first  shavings  of  their  beard, 
and  pollings  of  their  hair,  after  ibey  arrived  at  a  state  of  manhood, 
to  some  deity.  Thus  Suetonius  and  Dio  tell  us,  among  a  variety 
of  otlx^r  instances,  that  Nero  enclosed  his  in  a  golden  pix  adorned 
with  pearls,  and  offered  it  with  great  state  to  the  Capitoline  Jove, 
ati^t  Ttf  Alt  Tu  KawtrvXiw,  The  day  this  was  done  ^y  the  ricb^ 
was  kept  as  a  festival,  and  complimentary  presents  were  expected 
from  relations,  friends>  and  clients,  as  on  their  birthdays,  &c« 
This,  however,  is  not  what  provoked  the  spleen  of  Umbritius :  he 
complains,  and  justly  too,  that  these  presents  should  be  exacted 
from  the  poor  client,  not  only  when  his  patron,  but  when  his  pa- 
tron's minions,  first  polled  and  ahaved !  He  is  indignant,  that  it 
should  be  necessary  to  pay  them  tribute,  as  he  calls  it ;  since,, 
possessing  the  ear  of  their  lord,  no  means  of  access  were  left,  but 
through,  the  good  plea&ure  of  these  proud  tlavesy  which  could 
only  be  purchased  by  presents. 
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Volsiniuin's  craggy  heights^  embowerM  in  wood| 
Or  Tibur,  beetling  o'er  prone  Anio's  flood? 
While  half  the  city  here  by  shores  is  ^taid, 
And  feeble  cramps,  that  lend  their  treacherous  aid» 
For  thus  the  stewards  patch  the  riven  wall, 
I'hus  prop  the  mansion,  tottmng  to  its  fall ; 
Then  bid  the  tenant  sleep  secure  from  dread, 
While  the  loose  pile  hangs  trembling  o*er  his  head! 

01  may  I  live  where  no  such  fears  mokst. 
No  midnight  conflagrations  break  my  rest! 
For  here  'tis  tumult  all  r  this  neighbour  cries 
For  water !  that,  in  wild  confusion,  flies 
With  all  at  hand : — meantime  the  flames  aspire, 
Arid  the  third  floor  is  wrapt  in  smoke  and  fire, 
Ere  thou  art  well  aware :  Wake,  ho !  and  know. 
The  ipipetuous  blaze,  that  spreads  dismay  below. 
The  loft,  which  tiles  alone  defend  from  rain, 
(Haunts  of  thy  pairing  doves,)  will  quickly  gain!. 

Godrus  had  but  one  bed,  and  that  too  »b6rt 
For  Procula ;  his  goods  of  every  sort 
Were  else  but  few : — six  little  pitchers  graced 
His  cupboard  head,  a  little  can  was  placed 
On  a  snug  «helf  beneath,  and  by  it  lay 
A  Chiton,  form'd  of  the'sai^e  marble, — clay. 
With  an  old  chest,  that,  from  the  baiirarous  rage 
Of  mice,  ill  kept  the  Greqiaa's  saqred  page — 
**  Codrus,  in  short,  had  nothing."     You  say  true ; 
And  yet  poor  Godrus  lost  that  nothing  too : 

» 

Vee.  293,  "  Codrus,  in  shorty  had  natii^g/*}  ThisJ^  «>id  by  his , 
friend,  who  may  be  supposed  to  iot^rript  km  in  bi*  impatience 
at  hearing  such  an  elab<>rate  catalogue  ofhotHing.    With  respect 
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One  curse  alone  was  wanting  to  complete 
The  measure  of  his  woes ;  that,  through  the  street. 
He  begged  relief,  and,  in  the  hour  of  need, 
Found  none  to  lodge,  to  clothe  him,  or  to  feed. 

But  should  the  raging  flames  on  grandeur  prey, 
And  low  in  dust  Asturius*  palace  lay, 


to  Codrus,  the  commentators  will  have  liiro  to  be  the  person  men- 
tioned in  the  first  Satire :  but  to  me  it  seems  doubitul.  Bo  ho 
who  he  will,  however^  bis  poverty  was  so  notorious,  that  it  grew 
into  a  proverb.  Codrus  might  have  furnished  our  author  with  a 
striking  illustration  of  a  remark  in  this  very  Satire — Quid^  quod 
materiam  prctbet  ^aiuasquejocorum,  SfC;  tor  jests  and  witticisn^ 
were  poured  upon  him  from  all  quarters.  Here  is  one,  which  i% 
neither  the  best,  nor  the  worst  of  the  set.  I  hope  it  had  more 
ill-nature  than  truth  in  it:. 

''  Plus  credit  nemo  tota  quam  Codrus  in  urbe : 
^  Cum  sit  tam  panper,  qaomodo  f  caccus  a  mat." 

It  is  a  play  on  words  which  cannot  be  easily  conveyed  to  the 
English  reader :  this  is  not  much  unlike  it^  mean  in  sense,  not 
in  poetry : 

Riddle  me  this  :  Codrus  trusts  more 

Than  any  man  in  Rome :  But  how  } 
How  may  this  be,  when  he's  so  poor  ? — 

He's  blind,  yet  loves :  You  have  it  now* 

The  inventory  of  this  unfortunate  man  is  drawn  up  with  hu* 
mour,  and,  perhaps,  with  accuracy ;  the  trifles  he  possesses  are 
all  described  by  diminutives;  they  are,  besides,  so  few  innumbeiv 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  said,  like  the  weeds  of  Otway*s  old 
woman,  to  speak  '^  variety  of  wretchedness.'' 

I  never  read  this  passage  without  feeling  forCodnis.  His  little 
collection  of  curiosities  (for  such  I  am  perauaded  they  were) 
totally  destroyed,  and  himself  turned  out  to  starve  in  the  streets! 
J  hope  it  is  not  cruel;  but  I  have  been  frequently  tempted  ta 
exclaim  with  Martial  on  another  occasion—^ 

**  O  scelus,  O  magnum  facinus^  crimenque  deonim, 
**  Non  arsit  pariter  quod  domus,  et  dominus!" 

O  crime!  O  Gods,  unrighteous  in  your  doom ! 
Tbi^t  with  tbe  hpusei  did  not  the  host  consume  I 
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The  squalid  matron  sighs,  the  senate  mourns, 
The  pleaders  cease,  the  judge  the  court  adjourns ; 
All  join  to  wail  the  city's  hapless  fate, 
And  rail  at  fire  with  more  than  common  hate. 
Lo !  while  it  burns,  obsequious  courtiers  haste, 
With  rich  materials,  to  repair  the  waste : 
This,  brings  him  marble,  that,  a  finished  piece. 
The  Far-famed  boast  of  Polyclete  and  Greece ; 
This,  ornaments,  which  graced  of  old  the  fane 
Of  Asia's  gods  ;  that,  figured  plate  and  plain  i 
This,  cases,  books,  and  busts : — though  rich  before^ 
Childless  Asturius  doubles  thus  his  store;    ' 
And  seems  to'  have  set  his  old  abode  on  fire, 
To  raise  a  new,  more  sumptuous,  from  the  pyre  ! 

• 

Ver.  301.  The  squalid  matron  sighs^  the  senate  mourns,  ^c.l 
M'e  have  here  a  very  accurate  description  of  a  publick  mourning 
for  any  signal  calamity.  The  women  laid  aside  their  ornaments^ 
the  senate  put  on  black,  the  courts  of  justice  deferred  all  business, 
&c.  That  all  this  would  be  done  oit  such  an  occasion  as  the 
present,  may  be  reasonably  doubted  ;-<^and  yet  if  we  duly  attend 
to  the  s^te  of  Rome  in  our  author's  time,  we  shall  not  be  inclined 
to  suspect  him  of  much  exaggeration  ;  for  to  be  rich  and  childless 
gave  the  person  so  circumstanced  the  utmost  consequence.  As* 
turius  was  the  richest  of  those,  orhcrum  loMtUsmuM,  and  therefore 
an  object  of  no  common  consideration. 

The  state  of  manners  must  have  been  long  declining  at  Rome ; 
for  Augustus  had  found  it  necessary,  even  in  his  time^.to  intro- 
duce a  I'4W  (let  Papia  PoppceaJ  which  conferred  many  privileges 
on  matrimony,  and  subjected  a  single  life  to  a  variety  of  vexations, 
penalties,  and  inconveniences:  notwithstanding  which,  celibacy 
still  prevailed  ;  and  with  the  rapid  degeneracy  of  mannei^  under 
the  succeeding  em perours,  became  daily  more  common,  and  more 
reputable :  insomuch,  that  there  are  instances  of  people  of  both 
sexes  proving  too  powerful  for  the  laws,  because  they  were^  like 
Asturius,  rich,  old,  and  childless ! 

Vkr.  313.  And  seems  to  have  set  Hs  old  abode  on  jire,  ^.3 
Martial  has  the  same  thought  on  a  similar  event,  exproied  with 
no  les9  elegance  thaa  brevity : 
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Gould  you  the  pleasures  of  the  Cirque  for ego» 
At  Fabrateria,  or  at  Frusino, 
Some  villa  might  be  bought,  for  what  will  here 
Scarce  hire  a  gloomy  dungeon  by  the  year ! 
There  wells,  by  nature  formed,  that  ne^  no  rope^ 
No  labouring  arm,  to  crane  their  waters  up, 
Around  your  lawn  th^ir  facile  streams  shall  shower. 
And  cheer  the  sprmging  plant,  and  opening  flower* 

-  V   ^  Empta  domus  fuerat  tibi;  Totigjliane,  ducentis : 
*'  Ab&tulit  haoc  nimium  casus  in  urbe  fre^uens. 
**'  Coilatum  est  decies.     Rogo,  non  potes  ipse  videri 
**  Incendisse  iuani,  Tong^lianey  dc»inuin  ?" 

The  singnlar  art  with  which  the  poet  contrasts  the  diflerent  fat^ 
of  Codrus  and  Asturius,  has  not^  I  trust,  escaped  the  notice  of  th«  • 
reader ;  any  more  than  the  dexterity  with  which  it  i&  made  con- 
ducive to  the  great,  indeed  the  sole,  object  of  the  Satire. 

Ver.  315.  Cwild  you  the  pleasures  of  the  Cirque  forego'^  SfC,}. 
Si  potes  avelli ;  which  implies  something  of  force ;  and,  indeed^ 
the  fondness  of  the  Romans  for  the  sports  of  the  Circus,  well  war-, 
rants  the  expression.  Juvenal  has  many  allusions  to  this  extra- 
vagant attachment.  In  his  sixth  Satire,  after  observing  that 
Hippia  had  abandoned  her  husband,  her  children,  and  her  coun' 
try,  to  follow  a  blear-eyed  gladiator,  he  adds,  with  a  dignity  ot 
sarcasm  peculiar  to  himself, 

<<  Utque  magis  stupeas,  ludos,  Paridemqae  reliquit !" 

He  is  not  less  severe  on  the  whole  Roman  people  in  the  tenth 
Sa\ire,  where  he  represents  them  as  careless  of  the  loss  of  their 
political  importance,  and  only  solicitous  for  two  things,  of  which 
the  Circus  is  one.  It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  i^hey  will 
occur  in  the  course  of  the  translation.  One,  however,  may  now 
be  given  from  Quintilian.  Augustus  (for  even  in  his  days  the 
frenzy  had  begun  to  manifest  itself)  said  with  some  spleen  to  a 
Roman  knight,  who  was  taking  his  meal  oa  the  benches,  ^*  If  I 
i^anted  to  dine,  I  would  go  home."  And  so  you  might,  replied 
the  man,  for  you  would  not  be  afraid  of  losing  your  place  ! 

Succeeding  emperours  were  more  indulgent:  under  some  of 
them  regukr  distributions  of  bread  and  wine  were  made  to  the 
differeot  orders,  who  remained  from  morn  to  night  immoveable 
fixed  to  their  seats. 
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There  Uve,  delighted  with  the  rustick's  lot, 
And  tiil,  with  your  own  hands,  the  little  spot ; 
The  little  spot  shall  yield  you  large  amends, 
And   feast,   with    unboaght    fare,    your   Saiutan 

friends : — 
And  sure, — in  any  corner  we  can  get. 
To  call  one  lizard  ours,  is  something  yet ! 

Sick  with  the  fuines  of  undigested  food, 
That  clogs  tlie  stomach,  and  inflames  the  blood, 
The  feverish  poor,  by  every  sound  distrest, 
Curse  the  slow  hours,  and  die  for  want  of  rest : 
Sleep  visits  not  their  couch,  it  costs  too  dear ; 
And  hence  disease  makes  such  wild  havock  here. 

Veiu  327.  -^nd  sure f^  in  any  comer  wc  can  get ^ 

To  call  one  lizard  oursy  is  something  yet  /]  *'  \X^ 
asked  Doctor  Johnson,"  says  Boswell,  "  the  meaning  of  that  ex- 
pvcssionia  JuvenaiyU/iitfcf  dominum  lacertw,  Johnson* — I  think  it 
clear  enough ;  it  means  as  rooch  ground  as  one  may  have  a  chance 
of  finding  a  tizard  upon/'  And  so  it  does  I  and  this,  the  Doctoc 
might  have  added,  is  very  little  in  Italy.  Poor  Boswell  was  a 
man  of  intinite  curiosity  :  it  is  a  pity  that  he  never  heard  of  the 
ingenious  conjecture  of  a  Dutch  critick,  who  would  exchajige 
iacertte  for  lacertiy  which  he  accurately  translates  een  hand  tot 
lands,  p^n<[  still  more  accurately  interprets,  '^  a  piece  of  ground 
equal  in  extent  to  the  space  between  the  shoulder  and  the  elbow/* 
—-of  a  middle  sized  man,  I  presume ;  though  the  critick  has.unac- 
countabty  forgotten  to  mention  it.* 

But  see  the  falkwy  ef  critreism  ?  This  IdcertuSy  which  was  pro- 
noiinced  t<r*  mean  een  hand  vol  kinds,  by  one  coitimentator,  ia 
proved  by  another,  (a  countryman  of  (he  former,)  to  mean  a  salt 
fish  !  Similes  delicice  in  salsamentis  lacerti  Spc,  pari  modo  "  lacerti 
dominum"  dixit  Juv,  sic  enim  malo  quam  lacertct ;  lacerta:  perperam 
nunc  circumfertur,(coM  Burman  possibly  be  ignorant  that  lacertTts 


•  Sir  Edward  Coke  puts  this  rather  more  simply  :  "  And 
.where/'  says  this  learned  annotat^r  on  Juvenal,  ^*  you  shall  read 
in  Records,  de  lacerta>  in  prufunditate  aqua  salsce,  there  lacerta 
fMjnideth  a  fathonu" 
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The  carts  loud  rumbliog  through  the  narrow  way^. 
The  drivers*  clamours  at  each  casual  stay^ 
From  drowsy  Drusus  would  his  slumber  take^ 
And  keep  the  calves  of  Proteus  broad  awake ! 

and  lacerfaf  were  both  used  for  a  lizard  ?)  quod  ipse  damnai 
Sat.  XIV.  *<  cum  parte  lacerti;"  neque  cnim  lacertct  inter  edulia 
habita!  Bun  Ovid.  Tom*  iii.  p.  126\ 

A  staunch  critick^  we  know,  never  looks  an  inch  on  this  side,  or 
on  that»  of  the  object  before  him ;  Burman  may  therefore  be  ex- 
cused for  giving  the  poet  a  salt  fish  to  season  ha»  repast,  notwith- 
>tandiiig  he  had  just  said  that  it  vras  the  produce  of  his  own  gar- 
(itvkf  where  such  delicacies  never  grow ;  and  was  to  be  served  up  . 
to  his  Samian  friends^  who  lived  on  vegetables ! 

But  Burman  silences  his  adversaries  by  observing,  that  lizarda* 
are  not  eaten :  this,  whether  true  or  not,  may  safely  be  granted 
here.  Assuredly  there  was  no  necessity  for  retiring  to  a  secluded 
comer  of  Italy  to  eat  lizards,  since  every  wall  in  Rome  is  known 
to  pasture  abundance  of  such  cattle ;  but  neither,  as  they  might 
have  retorted,  was  there,  to  eat  salt  fish ;  which  could  undoubtedly 
be  procured  with  more  ease  in  the  Suburra,  than  at  Fabrateria 
or  Frusino. 

Ruperti  likes  none  of  these  interpretations.  Nihil  horum^  he 
says,  mihi  $atUfacit^  et  crediderim  potius  Jtcoenalem  scripsmt 
**  taberiut"  h.  e,  casctj  quo  sensu  *'  tabemas  pauperum*'  dixit  Hora^ 
tins,  0  hone! — there  is  as  little  taste  in  the  conjecture,  as  pro- 
bability in  the  emendation.  Briefly,  nothing  but  1^  rage  for  illus- 
trating themselves,  and  obscuring  their  author^  (a  very  prevalent 
disease,)  could  have  led  the  criticks  to  waste  a  word  upon  an  ex- 
pression sufficiently  simple  in  itself,  and  to  be  found,  with  a  tri** 
tiing  variation  of  terms,  in  the  proverbial  list  of  every  country. 

Ver  337-  From  drowsi/  Drusus  ^J]  Some  will  have  this  to 
be  the  Emperour  Claudius,  who,  to  say  the  truth,  if  he  had  Dot^ 
long  ere  this  was  written,  fallen  into  the  yn^pirer  imto^f  would  not 
be  much  injured  by  the  supposition.  It  was  more  probably  some 
well  known  character  alive  at  the  time.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
humour  in  those  unexpected,  and  gratuitous  strokes  of  satire, 
80  frequent  in  our  author;  and  one  can  hardly  help  wondering  at 
the  want  of  taste  in  the  commentators,  who  seldom  appear  to  com- 
prehend, and  seldomer  still  to  feel  them.  Thus  Britannicus,  vU* 
f  regis  ipse  caper ^  would  alter  Druso  to  Urso^  because  bears,  aS 
liny  somewhere  says,  are  **  very  good  sleepers ;"  and  it  seems 
most  natural  to  proceed  from  one  drowsy  animal  to  another  1 
Seals,  or  sea-calves,  mentioned  in  the  uext  linei  are  prover* 
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If  business  call,  obsequious  crowds  divide^ 
While  o*cr  their  heads  the  rich  securely  ride^ 
And  read,  or  write,  or  sleep  within, — for  close 
The  litter,  and  the  gloom  invites  repose. 
Yet  reach  they  first  the  goal ;  while,  by  the  throng 
£lbow*d  and  jostled,  scarce  we  creep  along ;  [feel ; 
Sharp  strokes  from  poles,  tubs,  rafters,  doomM  to 
Bespattered  o'er  with  mud,  from  head  to  heel, 
While  the  rude  soldier  gores  us  as  he  goes. 
And  marks,  in  blood,  his  progress  on  our  toes ! 

See  from  the  Dole  a  vast  tumultuous  throng, 
Each  followed  by  his  kitchen,  pours  along ! 

Vially  lethargick  and  sluggjsh.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  no 
very  recondite  observation ;  and,  indeed,  I  only  make  it  for  the 
5ake  of  introducing  the  following  remarks  on  the  passage,  by  the 
learned  Gra^vius;  '*  How  sea-calves,  vitulis  marmis^  could  be 
waked  at  Rome,  let  those  tell  who  have  seen  them  there,  or  else- 
where :  every  one  must  sec  that  the  place  is  corrupt*  It  should 
be  vetuiis  maritis;  old  men  being  naturally  drowsy;  besides, 
there  is  another  reason  why  old  bridegrooms,  married  to  young 
brides,  should  sleep  sound."  And  yet  there  are  cri ticks  sceptical 
enough,  forsooth,  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  far-famed  *<  res» 
toralions"  of  Martinus  Scriblerus  1 

Ver.  339*  If  business  call,  obsequious  crowds  dividcy  SrC."]  We 
have  here  another  lively  picture  of  the  misery  attending  the  great 
inequality  of  fortunes  in  a  state  so  constituted  as  that  of  Rome, 
The  rich  rapidly,  and  almost  without  consciousness  of  impcdlF 
ment,  moving  to  the  levees  of  the  old  and  childless;  while  the 
poor,  whoiip  sole  support  probably  depended  upon  their  early 
appearance  there,  arc  hopelessly  struggling  with  dangers  and  dif- 
ficulties that  spring  up  at  every  step,  to  retard  them ! 

Ver.  349.  See  from  the  Dole,  4*0.]  Umbritius  shifts  the  scene. 
The  difficulties  of  the  moniin^  are  overpast,  and  the  streets  freed 
from  the  crowds  of  levee-hunters,  &c.  New  perils  now  arise, 
and  the  poor  are  obstructed  in  the  prosecution  of  their  evening 
business,  by  the  prodigious  humbers  of  clients  returning  from  the 
houses  of  their  patrons  \^ifh  the  sportula,  or  supper. 

As  he  observes,  that  each  was  followed  by  his  kitchen,  (sequitnr 
sua  quemque  culina,')  and,  as  it  fatther  appears,  preserved  some 

H 
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Huge  pans,  which  Gorbulo  could  scarce  uprear^ 
With  steady  neck  a  wretched  slaye  must  bear, 
And,  lest  amid  the  way  the  flames  expire. 
Glide  qimbly  on,  and  gliding,  fan  the  fire ; 
Through  the  close  press  with  sinuous  efforts  wind, 
And,  piece  by  piece,  leave  his  botch'd  rags  behind. 
Hark!  groaning  on,  the  unwieldy  waggon  spreads 
Its  cumbrous  load,  tremendous !  o*er  our  heads, 

•state  at  home ;  it  is  probable  that  the  view  here*  as  well  as  in  the 
^st  Satire,  was  to  expose  the  meanness  and  avarice  of  the  rich, 
who  were  amtent  to  swell  the  train  of  the  vain  or  ambitious,  and 
to  exact  the  dole  in  consequence  of  it,  to  the  manifest  injury  of 
the  poorer  claimants,  in  whose  fiivour  the.  distribution  was  first 
instituted. 

The  **  kitchen''  was  a  lai]ger  kind  of  chafingdish,  divided  into 
two  cells,  in  the  uppermost  of  which,  they  put  the  meat,  and  in 
the  lower,  fire  to  keep  it  warm.  It  was  to  cherish  this,  that  the 
slaves  made  such  haste : — ^to  bustle  through  the  smoke  and  heat 
of  such  an  eager  throng,  must  have  been  no  less  difficult  than 
disagreeable.  How  often  have  I  been  reminded  of  the  spBrtufa, 
by  the  firepans,  and  suppers  of  the  Neapolitans !  As  soon  as  it 
grows  dark,  the  streets  are  filled  with  twinkling  fires,  glancing 
about,  in  every  direction,  on  the  heads  of  those  modem  "  €or- 
bulos ;"  and  suddenly  disappearing  as  they  enter  their  houses  with 
their  frugal  meal. 

Ye  ft.  351.  Huge  pans f  which  CoHnUo  4*c.]  Corbulo,  says  the 
old  Scholiast,  was  a  famous  wrestler ;— but  he  was  something 
better :  he  was  a  great  and  successful  commander  under  Nero, 
by  whom,  when  his  services  grew  too  great  for^  reward,  he  was 
basely  decoyed  to  Cenchreae,  (a  small  town  near  Corinth,)  and 
condemned  unheard. 

He  is  called  a  ^thful  and  wary  chief,  by  Amm.  Marcellinus^ 
no  ill  judge  of  military  merit :  and  Tacitus,  who  relates  his  ac- 
tions, speaks  of  him  with  great  respect.  He  terms  him  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  that  age,  not  deficient  surely  in  such  cba* 
racters ;  and  describes  him  of  a  gigantick  stature,  and  of  incon* 
ceivable  strength.    He  fell  on  his  sword,  like  a  Roman. 

Ver.  357.  Hark  /  groaning  on^  the  unwieldy  waggon  spreads ^c."] 
This  seems  to  be  an  oblique  attack  on  the  frenzy  of  the  empe^ 
TOurs  for  building;  as  it  was  chiefly  for  their  use,  that  these  im- 
mense beams,  masses  of  stone^  &c.  were  brought  to  Rome* 
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Projecting  elm  or  pine,  that  nods  on  high, 
And  threatens  death  to  every  passer  by.     [weight 
Heavens!  should  the  axle  crack  which  bears  a 
Of  huge  Ligurian  stone,  and  pour  the  freight 
On  the  pale  crowd  beneath,  what  would  remain, 
What  joint,  what  bone,  what  atom  of  the  slain? 
The  body,  with  the  soul,  would  vanish  quite, 
Invisible  as  air,  to  mortal  sight  I 
Meanwhile,  unconscious  of  their  fellow's  fate, 
At  home  they  heat  the  water,  scour  the  plate, 
Arrange  the  strigils,  fill  the  cruise  with  oil. 
And  ply  their  several  tasks  with  fruitless  toil : 
For  he  who  bore  the  dole,  poor  mangled  ghost, 
Sits  pale  and  trembling  on  the  Stygian  coast, 

Juvenal,  however,  lived  to  see  the  evil,  in  some  degree,  lessened, 
at  least,  if  we  may  credit  Pliny,  who  celebrates  IVajan  (Paneg. 
c.  li.)  for  his  moderation  in  this  respect.  Here  is  the  passage, 
and  it. is  a  very  pertinent  one.  He  first  commends  him  for  being 
iam  parens  in  (edificando,  q%Lam  diligens  in  tuendo ;  and  he  imme- 
diately adds,  Itaque  non^  ut  ante,  immanium  transvectione  saxorum 
urbis  tecta  quatiuntwr :  stant  securce  domtiSy  nee  jam  templa  nu-^ 
tantia,  Lipsius  says,  the  allusion  here  is  to  Domitian.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  this,  if  there  were  no  other  circum- 
stance, would  serve  to  determine  under  whose  reign  this  Satir^ 
was  written, 

Ver.  369*  Jrrange  tie  strigils,  ^c]  The  strigil  was  an  instru* 
inent  withriwhicb  the  Romans  scraped  the  sweat  from  their  bodies 
after  bathing.  Britannicus  says,  it  was  made,  of  iron ;  this,  I  sup- 
pose, was  usually  th«  case^  but  we  read  of  brass,  silver,  and  even 
of  gold  strigils.  Holyday  has  given  a  print  of  one  ;  it  appears  t<^ 
be  an  orbicular  rim  of  metal,  fixed  to  a  long  tapering  handle. 

There  are  some  who  will  have  the  strigil  to  be  a  coarse  shaggy 
napkin ;  and  others  again,  an  artificial  sponge :  probably  the  rich 
had  them  of  all  these  different  kinds.  Whatever  it  might  be,  the 
application  of  it  was  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  Romans,  since  we 
find  tiiat  several  of  them,-  and  Augustus  among  the  resty  injurvd 
their  skin  by  too  constant  an  application  of  it. 

H2 
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Scared  at  the  horrours  of  the  novel  scene, 
j  At  Charon's  threatening  voice,  and  scowling  mien  ; 

Nor  hopes  a  passage,  thus  abruptly  hurPd, 
Without  his  farthing,  to  the  nether  world* 
Pass  we  these  fearful  dangers,  and  surtey 
What  other  evils  threat  our  nightly  way. 
And  first,  behold  the  mansion's  towering  size, 
Where  floors  on  floors  to  the  tenth  story  rise ; 
Whence  heedless  garretteers  their  potsherds  throw, 
And  crush  the  unwary  wretch  that  walks  below : 
Clattering  the  storm  descends  from  heights  un« 

known, 
Ploughs  up  the  street,  and  wounds  the  flinty  stone  I 
*Tis  madness,  dire  improvidence  of  ill, 
To  sup  from  home  before  you  make  your  Will ; 

V£R.  376.  Without  his  farthingf  Sfcr\  The  ancients  believed, 
that  the  souls  of  the  deceased  could  not  cross  the  Styx  without 
paying  a  trifling  fiire  to  Charon  for  their  passage ;  this  they  were 
careful  to  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  dead,  previously  to  their 
being  carried  out  for  interment.  This  ^dle  notion,  the  Romans 
borrowed,  together  with  other  fooleries,  from  the  Grieeks :  it  does 
^ot,  ioideedy  appear  to  have  been  general ;  but  the  vulgar,  who 
every  where  adopted  it,  adhered  to  the  custom  with  scrupulous 
pertinacity,  and  feared  nothing  so  much,  as  being  consigned  to  the 
grave  without  their  farthing. 

Lucian  frequently  sneers  at  this :  and  Juvenal,  who,  amidst  his 
belief  of  a  future  state,  had  sense  enough  to  mark  the  folly  of  the 
prevailing  system,  evidently  points  his  ridicule  at  ther  monstrous 
absurdity  of  the  practice. 

Vee.  377-  Pass  we  these  fearfid  dangers^  ^c]  Having  gone 
through  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which*  attended  the  poor  in 
their  morning  and  evening  walks  through  the  city,  Umbritius  com- 
pletes his  design  by  a  description  of  the  further  evils  which 
awaited  them  at  night.  There  is  every  reason,  from  the  testimony 
of  contemporary  writers,  to  believe  that  the  picture  is  as  faithful 
ss  it  is  animated;  it  is  nearly  that,  in  short,  of  every  overgrown 
and  vicious  capital;  which  is  not  protected  by  a  nigfatwatch^  or  ^ 
?igiflant  police. 
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For  know,  as  many  deaths  your  steps  belay, 
As  there  are  wakeful  windows  in  the  way  : 
Pray  then,  (so  may  your  wretched  prayer  be  sped  !) 
That  pots  be — only  emptied  on  your  head. 
The  drunken  bully,  ere  his  man  be  slain, 
Frets  through  the  night,  and  courts  repose  in  vain ; 
And  while  the  thirst  of  blood  his  bosom  bums. 
From  side  to  side,  in  restless  anguish,  turns. 
Like  Peleus'  son,  when,  quell'd  by  Hector's  hand. 
His  loved  Patroclus  prest  the  Phrygian  strand. 
There  are,  who  murder  as  an  opiate  take, 
And  only  when  no  brawls  await  them,  wake : 
Yet  even  these  heroes,  flush'd  with  youth  and  wine. 
All  contest  with  the  purple  robe  decline  ; 


VsR.  394.  Trom  tide  to  side,  in  restless  anguish,  turns,}  This 
IS  literally  from  Homer : 

a  passage,  by  the  way,  for  which  he  is  censured  by  Plato,  who 
thinks  the  son  of  a  goddess  should  have  been  made  to  bear  hia 
affliction  with  more  dignity.  From  the  terms  of  the  comparison, 
it  would  seem  that  Juvenal  thought  the  same.  I  believe  the  old 
bard  knew  more  of  these  matters  than  either  of  them. 

VsA.  397*  There  are,  xoho  murder  as  an  opiate  take,  4*^.]  There 
is  a  surprising  similarity  between  this  passage,  and  one  in  Uie  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon :  '*  Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the  wicked,  and 
go  not  in  the  way  of  evil  men :  for  they  sleep  not  except  they 
have  done  mischief,  and  their  rest  is  taken  away  unless  they  cause 
some  to  fall."  Chap.  iv.  14. 

The  description  which  follows ;  the  humorous,  but  strong  and 
indignant  picture  of  the  miseries  to  which  the  poor  were  exposed 
by  the  brutal  insolence  of  midnight  debauchees,  roaming  in  quest 
of  objects  on  whom  to  exercise  their  cruelty,  is  no  exaggeration 
of  our  author :  grave  historians  have  delivered  the  same  accounts. 
Thus  Tapitus,  in  the  life  of  Nero,  who  appears  to  have  been  one 
•f  the  first  disturbers  of  the  publick  peace;  ^*  In  the  garb  of  a 


I 
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Securely  give  the  lengthen'd  train  to  paiss, 
The  sunJ>right  flambeaux,  and  the  lamps  of  brass.**^ 
Me,  whom  the  moon,  or  candle's  paler  gleam, 
Whose  wick  1  husband  to  the  last  extreme, 
Guides  through  the  gloom,  he  braves,  devoid  of 
The  prelude  to  our  doughty  quarrel  hear,  [fear: 
If  that  be  deem*d  a  quarrel,  where,  heaven  knows, 
He  only  gives,  and  I  receive,  the  blows ! 
Across  my  path  h^  strides,  and  bids  me  Stand! 
I  bow,  obsequious  to  the  dread  command ; 
What  else  remains,  where  madness,  rage,  combine 
With  youth,  and  strength  superiour  far  to  mine? 
"  Whose  lees,"  he  cries,  "whose  beans,  have 
puff 'd  you  up  ? 
"  Say,  with  what  cobbler  have  you  clubb*d,  to  sup 

slave^  he  roved  tkrough  the  streets,  attended  by  a  band  of  rioters, 
who  offered  violence  to  all  that  fell  in  their  way.  In  these  mad 
frolicks  he  was  sometimes  wounded ;"  not  with  impanity,  however, 
for  it  appears  that  Julius  Montanus  was  put  to  death  for  repelling 
]iis  insults.  Tacitus  does  not  tell  us  to  whom  they  were  offered, 
but  Dioy  who  has  the  same  story,  says  it  was  to  his  wife,  ayarax- 
Tijcof  vflri^  T1K  7cr»»»^  v^QCtrnto't  tt  avrw,  x.  r.  »•  '*  but  from  the 
inomeDi  it  was  known  that  the  Emperour  was  become  a  night- 
hrawlcr,  the  mischief  grew  truly  alarming.  Men  of  rank  were 
insulted,  and  women  of  condition  suffered  gross  indignities :  private 
persons  took  the  opportunity  to  annoy  the  publick  ;  every  quarter 
was  filled  with  tumult  and  disorder,  and  Rome  at  night  resembled 
a  city  taken  by  storm  !" 

It  seems  from  Suetonius,  that  the  evil  continued  to  increase. 
Otho  and  others,  he  tells  us,  constantly  sallied  forth  at  night  for 
the  purpose  of  beating  such  as  they  met,  and  tossing  them  in  the 
sagum,  a  coarse  garment  worn  by  the  soldiery ;  and  we  learn 
from  the  Augustau  history,  that  thejoArc  was  repeated  with  im- 
provements, by  those  outcasts  of  human  nature,  Commodus, 
Heliogabalus,  Verus,  &c.  It  was  little  discouraged,  probably,  by 
any  of  the  succeeding  cmperours,  until  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity inspired  humaner  sentiments^  and  showed  the  necessity  of 
esiablishiuig  something  like  a  regular  system  of  protection. 
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*•  On  leeks  and  sheep's-head  porridge  ?  Dumb  t 
quite  dumb  !  [home  ?" 

**  Speak,  or  be  kick'd : — ^Your  station,  rogue  ?  your 
Whether  I  strive  to  sooth  him,  or  retire, 
I*m  beaten,  just  the  same  ;  then,  full  of  ire, 
He  drags  me  to  the  praetor,  binds  me  o'er : — 
Such  law,  such  liberty,  enjoy  the  poor ! 
Bruised,  maim*d,  to  crave  (of  all  redress  bereft) 
J^eave  to  depart,  while  yet  a  tooth  is  left ! 

Nor  this  the  worst ;  for  when  still  midnight  reigns, 
And  bolts  secure  our  doors,  and  massy  chains. 
Then  thieves  and  murderers  ply  their  dreadful 

trade; 
With  stealthy  steps  our  drowsy  couch  invade  :-^ 
Roused  from  the  treacherous  calm,  aghast  we  start, 
And  the  flesh*d  sword  is  buried  in  our  heart ! 

Hither  from  bogs,  from  rocks,  and  caves  pursued, 
(The  Pontine  marsh,  and  Gallinarian  wood,) 
^he  dark  assassins  flock,  as  to  their  home, 
And  fill  with  dire  alarms  the  streets  of  Rome. 
Such  countless  multitudes  our  peace  annoy. 
That  belts  and  shackles  every  forge  employ, 

y£&.  430.  CThe  Pontine  marsh  ^c]  The  Pontine  marsh  was  a 
noted  harbour  for  thieves,  in  Campania.  It  is  at  present  too  pes- 
tiferous for  this,  or  any  other  purpose.  The  Gallinarian  wood 
lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cumas,  Umbritius'  purposed  place  of 
residence,  and,  like  the  former  spot,  was  a  well-knowa  receptade^ 
/or  footpads,  robbers,  &c. 

When  their  numbers  became  so  great  as  to  render  trayelling 
altogether  unsafe,  it  was  customary  to  send  a  body  of  soldiers, 
from  the  capital  to  scour  their  retreats:  the  inevitable  conse- 

2uence  of  which  was,  that  they  esci^ed  iii  crowds  to  Rome,  where  « 
ley  continued  to  exercise  their  old  trade  of  plunder  and  bloody 
and  probably  carried  on  their  depredations  with  more  security 
and  efiect  thim  before. 
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jVnd  cause  so  wide  a  waste,  the  country  fears 
A  want  of  ore  for  mattocks,  rakes  and  shares. 

O !  happy  were  our  sires,  estranged  from  crimes ; 
And  happy,  happy  were  the  good  old  (imeSy 
That  saw,  beneath  their  kings,  their  tribunes*  reign. 
One  cell  the  nation*s  criminals  contain! 

Yet  more, — but  see !  the  tes^m  is  hasteuing  on. 
The  sun  declining ;  and  I  must  be  gone : 
Long  since  the  driver  muTmur*d  at  my  stay, 
And  jerk*d  his  whip  to  beckon  me  away.  [Rome, 
Farewell,  my  friend!    and  when,   fatigued  with. 
You  fly  for  spirits  to  your  native  hpme, 
To  your  Aquinum  ;  me  from  Gumae  tear : — * 
Then  will  I  to  your  gelid  fields  repair, 
Arm'd  at  all  points,  if  you  vouchsafe,  to  wage 
Just  war,  with  you,  against  a  vicipps  age, 

Ver.  447.  To  your  Aquimtm ;  ^c."]  This  is  the  only  place,  in 
which  we  find  any  mention  made  of  our  author's  birthplace. 
Aquinum  was  a  small  town  of  the  Volsci,  (Lubin  says  a.  g;reat 
one,  but  he  mistakes,)  on  the  Latin  road. 

y£ii.44>9.  Arm  d  at  aU points ^"1  So  I  translate  Co/igo/M:  that  Is, 
says  Holyday,  like  a  prepared*  soldier ;  which  is  the  sense  given 
tu  it  by  the  whole  body  of  commentators  without  exception :  Dr^ 
Ireland,  however,  differs  from  us.  *'  You  have  fallen,"  he  says, 
**  into  the  opinion  expressed  by  Britannicus  :  Umbritius  ergo  kor 
hitu  militari  ostendit  se  venturum  ud  Juv.  ut  proinde  mirum  videri 
fion  debeat  ipsis  safiris,  si  non  satis  idoneus  auditor  wus  fueritf 
quum  habitu  non  poetico  sed  militari  venerit.  But  the  extraor- 
dinary harshness  of  caiigatusy  if  used  here  in  a  sense  strictly  mi- 
litary, makes  it  desirable  that  another  meaning  should  be  found 
for  iL  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  Umbritius  should  be  a  soldier, 
notwithstanding  his  shoes.  Dio  says>,  that  when  Caligula  took  the 
shoe  from  which  he  derived  his  name,  he  wore  it  to  mark  his^ 
renunciation  of  his  former  town  shoes  :  arfi  tatf  ufnitit  (vw^^fMtrtity , 
*i\nd  we  know  that,  after  Juvenal's  time,  the  wearing  of  shoes  of| 
an  effeminate  softnesss,  and  of  various  colours,  became  the  object 
of  publick  prohibition.    May  not  Umbritius  mean  therefore,  that 
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bis  assnmption  of  the  Caligg.  was  only  a  mark  of  his  renunciation 
of  the  manners  of  Rome?  This  inference  may  be  the  same,  whe-> 
ther  the  Caliga  was  worn  by  the  soldiers  only,  or  by  the  peasants 
in  common  with  them.  It  is  the  use  of  it  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  city,  or  in  opposition  to  the  customs  of  it,  to  which  the 
thought  is  principally  directed.  UrobritiuSy  therefore,  is  made  to 
persevere  in  his  preference  of  the  country^  by  telling  his  friend, 
that  he  will  visit  him  in  a  dress  which  shall  mark  his  determina- 
tion never  to  live  in  Rome  again.  In  this  sense^  the  last  line  of 
the  Satire  agrees  with  the  general  purpose  of  it,  and  keeps  up  the 
idea  with  which  it  begpji/' 

There  is  something  exquisitely  beautiful  in  the  conclusion  of 
this  Satire :  the  little  circumstances  which  accelerate  the  depar- 
ture of  Umbritius,  the  tender  farewell  he  takes  of  his  friend,  the 
compliment  he  introduces  to  his  abilities,  and  the  affectionate  hint 
lie  throws  out,  that,  in  spite  of  his  attachment  to  Cumae,  he  may 
command  his  assistance  in  the  noble  task'in  which  he  is  engaged, 
all  contribute  to  leave  a  pleasing  impression  of  melancholy  on  th* 
mind,  and  interest  the  reader  deeply  in  the  fate  of  this  neglected, 
but  virtuous  and  amiable  exile. 


SATIRE   IV. 


In  this  Satire^  whkh  was  probably  written  under  Nerva^  Juvenai 
indulges  his  honest  spleen  against  two  most  distinguished  culprits^ 
Crispinusj  already  noticed  in  his  first  Satire,  and  Domitiaih,  the  con" 
slant  object  of  his  scorn  and  abhorrence. 

Considered  as  a  whote,  this  is  not  a  very  capital  performance ; 
yet  no  particular  division  of  it  is  without  merit:  its  principal  defect 
seems  to  be  in  the  sudden  transition  from  the  shocking  enormities  of 
Crispinus  to  his  gluttony  and  extravagance.  Even  this^  inartificial 
as  it  certainly  is,  appears  in  some  degree  necessary  to  the  completion 
of  his  design — the  introduction  of  Domitian, 

The  whole  of  this  part  is  excellent.  The  mock  solemnity  with 
which  the  anecdote  of  the  turbot  is  introduced,  the  procession  of  the 
affrighted  counsellors  to  the  palacCf  and  the  ridiculous  debate  which 
terminates  in  as  ridiculous  a  decision,  show  a  masterly  hand :  and 
though  the  mere  reader  may  be  tempted  to  cry  out  with  Desdemona^ 
**  0  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  /"  yet  the  critick  will  acquit 
the  poet  of  any  great  want  of  judgment,  since  he  most  probably 
gives  the  circumstances  as  he  found  them. 

What  is  more  peculiarly  his  oram,  is  the  striking  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  empire  under  the  suspicious  and  gloomy  tyranny  of 
Domitian ;  which  he  boldly  dashes  out  by  briefly,  bat  ingeniously, 
touching  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  chief  courtiers,  as  they 
pass  in  review  before  him : — nor  should  we  overlook  the  indignant  and 
high-spirited  apostrophe  with  which  he  concludes  the  Satire ;  an 
apostrophe,  which  under  some  of  theemperours  would  befatalp  and 
under  none  of  them  without  danger. 


SATIRE    IV. 


V.  1—8. 

A  GAIN  Grispinus  comes !  and  yet  again^ 
And  oft,  shall  he  be  summon'd  to  sustain 
His  dreadful  part: — the  monster  of  the  times^ 
Without  ONE  virtue  to  redeem  his  crimes! 
Diseased,  emaciate,  weak  in  all  but  lust, 
And  whom  the  widow's  sweets  alone  disorust. 

Avails  it  then,  in  what  long  colonnades 
He  tires  his  mules  ?  through  what  extensive  glades 


Ver.  1.  Jgain  Crispinui  comes  !  4^.]  Crispinus  has  been  already 
noticed  io  the  notes  to  the  first  Satire.  All  that  need  be  added 
of  hini  here  is,  that  he  continued  in  great  favour  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Domitian,  and  amassed  immense  riches ;  which  he  squan- 
dered in  the  gratification  of  the  most  vicious  passions. 

I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  usual  explanations  of  the 
jsixth  line  :  *'  Ostmdit  ilium  jucundiora  tantwn  scctari  aduUeria^ 
nam  qui  viduas  sequebantur^  td  lucri  gratia  faciebant*'  1  rather 
ihink  the  author  means  to  insinuate  that  Crispinus  would  not  in- 
dulge his  lust,  unless  he  could  add  to  it  a  crime  of  some  peculiar 
heingusness.  To  corrupt  virgin  innocence,  to  invade  the  sanctity 
«f  the  inarriage  bed,  was  his  delight :  incrigues  with  widows,  there- 
fore, had  too  little  turpitude  in  them  to  gratify  his  singular  de« 
gravity. 
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His  chair  is  born  ?  what  vast  estates  he  buys, 
What  splendid  domes,  that  near  the  Forum  rise  f 
Oj  no :  peace  never  blest  the  guilty  mind, 
Least  his,  who  incest  to  adultery  join'd, 
His,  who  deflowered  a  Vestal ;  whom,  dire  fate. 
The  long  dark  night,  and  living  tomb  await ! 


Ver.  9« "o^hat  'cast  estates  i^c]  The  situation  of  this  pro- 
perty ('^  near  the  Forum")  is  not  mentioned  without  reaison.  The 
Fonim  of  Augustus,  which  is  here  meant,  was  the  most  frequented 
part  of  Rome;  (Sat.  I.  192 ;)  a  vast  estate  therefore  in  the  vici- 
nity, must  have  cost  a  prodigious  sum,  and  its  purchase  is  well 
calculated  to  show  the  overgrown  wealth  of  this  odious  upstart. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  (for  Juvenal's  satire  fi^uently 
extends  beyond  the  apparent  point)  that  we  have  here  a  covert 
allusion  to  the  presumption  of  Crispinus,  in  following  the  example 
of  the  Cflesars,  whose  palace  and  gardens,  which  also  consisted  of 
many  acres,  (totjvgerayj  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Forum* 

Ver,  13.  HUytoho  deflowered  a  Vestal;  Sfc]  If  a  Vestal  violated 
her  vow  of  chastity,  she  was  interred  alive.  The  solemnity  is  thus 
described  by  Plutarch.  At  the  Colline  Gate,  within  the  city,  in 
a  subterraneous  cavern,  there  were  firsit  placed  a  bed,  a  lamp,  a 
pitcher  of  water,  and  a  loaf.  Tlie  offender  was  then  bound  alive 
upon  a  bier,  and  carried  through  the  Forum  with  great  silence 
and  horrour.  When  they  reached  the  place  of  interment,  the  *>ier 
was  set  down,  and  the  poor  wretch  unbound ;  a  ladder  was  then 
brought,  by  which  she  descended  into  the  excavation,  when,  upon 
a  signal  given,  the  ladder  was  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  the  moulh 
of  the  opening  completdy  filled  up  with  stones,  earth,  &c. 

It  is  doubtful,  whether  the  Vestal  debauched  by  Crispinus 
really  underwent  this  punishment.  Juvenal's  words  do  not  neces- 
sarily imply  so  much ;  the  participle  involving  the  moral  fitness 
of  the  future  event,  and  not  exclusively  the  certainty  of  its  ac- 
complishment: terram  subitura^  i.  e.  who  ought  to  be  buried  alive. 
For  the  rest,  the  severity  exercised  by  Domilian  against  the 
Vestals  was  so  dreadful,  (whether  their  guiJt  was  proved  or  not,) 
that  one  ofthePontifice»,  Elvius  Agrippa,  is  related  to  have  ex- 
pired through  the  terrour  of  it. 

The  word  incest  used  by  Juvenal,  is  applied  to  the  same  act  by 
Suetonius  and  Pliny;  and  is,  say  the  criticlcs,  the  appropriate 
term  for  cohubitalion  with  a  Vestal.  This,  however,  is  a  miktakt. 
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Turn  we  to  slighter  vices : — yet  had  these, 
In  others,  Seius,  Titius,  whom  you  please, 
The  Censor  roused ;  for  what  the  good  would  shamci 
Becomes  Grispinus,  and  is  honest  fame. 
But,  when  the  actor's  person  far  exceeds, 
In  native  loathsomeness,  his  foulest  deeds, 
Say,  what  can  satire  ?  For  a  fish  that  weigh'd 
Six  pounds,  six  thousand  sesterces  he  paid  i 
For  a  sur-muUet !  as  they  tell,  whose  ear 
Still  magnifies  the  mighty  things  they  hear. 

it  is  an  improper  term :  but  such  was  the  respect  for  reli^on,  that 
they  transferred  to  it  a  word  which  was  only  appropriate  in  other 
acceptations ;  and  the  violator  of  a  Vestal  virgin  was  placed  upoa 
a  par,  in  criminality,  with  the  violator  of  ail  natural  decorum.    . 

Veu.  16.  SeuiSf  TiYfwfJ  "  It  docs  not  appear,"  says  Madan, 
*•  who  these  were ;  but  probably  they  were  some  valuable  men 
who  had  been  persecuted  by  the  Emperour  for  a  supposed  crime.*^ 
These  **  valuable  men"  had,  indeed,  been  persecuted  for  many  a 
supposed  crime;  but,  to  give  every  one  is  due,  not  by  the  Em- 
perour. It  is  surprising  the  translator  should  not  know  that  they 
were  men  of  straw,  fictitious  personages,  like  our  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe,  and,  like  them,  inserted  into  all  law-processes. 
Thus  Plutarch,  to  quote  no  other,  voit  h  ofOfjM<n  ruToii  a7\\u;  ki- 
^(^To*  JCMM((  80-11,  vrrtf  91  pofAMOk  Tau9ff  £iBto»|  xeu  TtrtoM,  QiKBitt* 
Mom.  30. 

Ver.  23.  F9r  a  mr^mulkt !  as  they  tdU  SfC.'\  There  is  some 
awkwardness  here«  It  is  of  importance  to  the  subject,  that  the 
extravagance  of  Crispinus  should  be  as  strongly  marked  as  pos- 
sible :  all  doubts,  therefore,  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the.  fact^ 
arc  equally  impertinent  and  injudicious.  Fack  indignatio  versus 
should  have  been  the  motto  of  this  satire :  for  this  passion,  while 
it  invigorates  the  fancy,  corrupts  the  judgment,  and  there  are 
more  instances  of  deiective  taste  to  be  found  in  it,  than  in  many 
of  the  longer  pieces. 

Mullus  is  rendered  sur-mullet,  and  I  believe  properly.  Barbel, 

tlie  common  translation,  is  a  coarse  fish,  and  could  never  be 

worth  any  thing.     Mullet  is  still  more  incorrect :  the  proper  word 

for  that,  being  mugilis.    There  is  something  extremely  whimsical 

Ja  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  respecting  their  tables ;  sur-mullets^ 
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Had  this  expense  been  meant,  with  well-timed 
To  gull  some  childless  dotard  of  a  Will ;     [skill. 
Or,  better  yet,  to  bribe  some  favourite  fair, 
Who  flaunts  it  in  a  close  and  well-glass*d  chair ; 

as  it  appears  from  the  elder  Pliny,  were  exceedingly  plentiful,  and 
consequently  cheap ;  but  then,  Uiey  seldom  weighed  above  two 
pounds.  In  proportion  as  they  exceeded  this,  they  grew  valuable, 
till  at  last  they  reached  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  text,  (about 
£50.)  and  even  went  beyond  it. 

One  would  think  that  nature  had  fallen  in  with  the  caprice  o£ 
the  Romans,  for  the  fish  seems  to  have  grown  larger  in  the  decline 
of  the  empire,  as  if  to  humour  the  extravagance  of  this  degenerate 
people.  Horace  thought  he  had  pretty  well  stigmatized  the  fran- 
tick  folly  of  his  glutton,  by  a  muUus  of  three  pounds  weight, 
(Lib.  ii.  Sat«  3.)  the  next  reign  furnished  one  of  four  and  a  half;* 
here  we  have  one  of  six  pounds,  and  we  read  elsewhere  of  others 
lai^r  still !  How  long  the  passion  for  these  enormous  fish  conti- 
nued, I  do  not  know ;  but  Macrobius,  spring  with  indignation 
of  one  that  was  purchased  under  Claudius,  by  Asinius  Celer,  for  a 
greater  sum  than  any  we  have  mentioned,  (£  56,  lOs.)  adds,  that 
in  his  tiii>e  such  mad  prices  were  happily  unknown :  prdia  hose 
insana  nescimus» 

Ver.  28.  ■  a  dose  and  weU-^lamtd  chair  H  — clauio  latii 

specularibus  antro:  A  close  chair  with  wide  windows  is  a  singular 
expression ;  it  is  one  of  those,  however,  in  which  Juvenal  delights. 
His  meaning  is  not  very  obvious :  perhaps,  (for  I  can  think  of 
nothing  better,)  he  might  intend  to  satirize  the  affected  modesty 


*  The  story  is  in  Seneca ;  it  is  curious,  and  as  it  seems  to  illus* 
trate  a  passage  in  our  author,  I  think  it  worth  subjoining.  Some 
one  had  presented  Tiberius  with  a  muUus  (why  should  I  not  men* 
tion  its  weight,  to  make  our  gluttons'  mouths  water?)  of  four 
pounds  and  a  half!  The  Emperour  ordered  it  to  be  carried  to  mar- 
ket, observing,  at  the  same  tinae,  to  his  friends,  that  he  should 
not  be  much  surprised  if  it  were  bought  either  by  P.  Octavius  or 
Apicius.  His  expectations  were  more  than  fulfilled,  for  these  two 
gluttons  bade  one  upon  another  for  it.  The  victory  fell  at  length 
to  Octavius,  who  acquired  a  prodigious  reputation' among  his 
^quaintance,  for  giving  jf  40.  for  a  fish  which  the  Emperour  sold, 
and  which  Apicius  could  not  afford  to  buy  !  Tq  this  last  circum- 
stance Juvenal  probably  alludes,  ui  v.  ^2. 
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*Twere  worth  our  praise : — but  no  such  piaa  was 

here; 
'Twas  for  himself  he  bought  a  treat  sp  dear  I 
This  all  past  gluttaD)r  from  shame  redeems. 
And  even  Apicius  poor  and  frugal  seems. 
What,  you,  Grjspinus,  you,  so  late  a  slaye^ 
Wrapt  in  the  ilags  your  country's  marshes  gave, 
You  purchase  fish  so  dear !  you  might,  I  guess. 
Have  bought  the  fisherman  hin»elf  for  less ; 
Bought,  in  same  countries,  manors  at  this  rate, 
And  in  Apulia,  an  immense  estate ! 

How  gorged  the  Emperour,  when  so  dear  a  fish, 
Yet,  of  his  cheapest  meals,  the  cheapest  dish, 
Was  guttled  down  by  this  impurpled  lord, 
Chief  knight,  chief  parasite  at  Caesar's  board. 


of  the  lady 9  who  pretended  to  conceal  herself,  in  a  vehicle  whicUy 
from  its  splendour,  must  have  attracted  universal  notice. 

V«K.  34.  Wrapt  in  ihejlc^s  8fc,'\   The  translators  have  clothed 
Crispmus  in  paper :  he  was  not,  I  beiievc,  quite  so  delicately  drest. 
PHny  the  Elder  says  that  the  .Egyptians  manufactured  the  stalks 
of  the  papyrus,  not  only  into  mats  and  sails,  but  into  garments, 
vtla  tegetcfquff  nee  non  et  vestrm,   I  once  thought  Crispinus  might 
have  obtained  one  of  these,  but  I  am  now  persuaded  that  he  was 
not  so  fortunate*     He  was  girt,  in  short,  round  the  middle  with 
the  papyrus  coarsely  strung,  or  plaited  together,  as  the  savages  of 
the  new-discovered  islands  are  said  to  be,  and  as  his  countrymen 
arc  at  this  day.     Rear  Admiral  Perrec,  who  certainly  had  no  in- 
tention of  illustrating  Juvenal,  mentions  this  circumstance,  which, 
to  my  mind,  does  it  very  happily :  Lafi-rocite  des  kabitans  estpire 
qut  les  sautages  ;  majeure  partie  habilies  en  paille.    The  ferocity 
of  the  natives  exceeds  that  of  stivages;  roost  of  them  appear  to  be 
clothed  in  reeds  or  rushes.     Itftercept,  Lett, 

.  The  contrast  between  Cris{)inus  thatched  with  rushes,  and 
Crispiniui  clothed  in  Tjrian  purple,  is  not  overlooked  by  our 
author. 

I 
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Whom  Egypt  heard  so  late,  with  ceaseless  yell, 
Glamouring  through  all  her  towns — **  Ho !  sprats 
to  sell  !•• 

Pierian  Maids,  begin; — but  quit  your  lyres. 
The  fact  I  bring,  no  sounding  chord  requires : 
Relate  it,  then,  and  in  the  simplest  strain. 
Nor  let  your  poet  style  you  Maids  in  vain. 

When  the  last  Flavius,  drunk  with  fury,  tore 
The  prostrate  world,  that  bled  at  every  pore. 
And  Rome  beheld,  in  body  as  in  mind, 
A  bald-pate  Nero  rise,  to  curse  mankind ; 

Ver.  52. .  A  bald'pate  Nero  riie,  4^.]  This  Nero,  as,  with 
tome  injury  to  his  worthy  prototype,  Juvenal  calls  Domitian,  is 
said  by  Suetonius  to  have  been  so  sore  on  the  subject  of  his  bald- 
pess,  that  it  was  not  safe  to  mention  a  want  of  hair  in  his  hearing. 
By  a  strange  obliquity  of  reasoning,  as  soon  as  his  hair  was  gone, 
he  set  about  composing  a  treatise  on  the  method  of  taking  care  of 
it :  and  it  should  seem  from  the  short  extract  which  Suetonius  has 
preserved  of  ihe  work,  that  Sir  Fretful  himself  could  not  have 
born  his  misfortunes  with  greater  fortitude,  or  talked  of  them 
with  greater  sincerity  i-^forti  animo  fero  comam  in  adoietcentia 
ienescentem.  Scias  nee  gratius  quidquam  decore^  nee  breviuSf  SfC. 
Domit.  18.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  designation  which  our  author 
has  given  of  this  last  and  worst  of  his  family,  is  a  masterly  one : 
it  seems  to  have  grown  into  a  proverb,  for  Ausonius  thus  re* 
peats  it: 

*^  £t  Titus  imperii  felix  brevitate ;  sequutus 

"  Frater,  quem  Calvum  dixit  sua  Roma  Neronem." 

The  old  Scholiast  says  that  these  four  lines  provoked  the  Empe- 
rour  to  send  Juvenal  into  banishment.  This  is  a  judicious  thought, 
as  they  must  be  allowed  to  be  much  more  offensive  than  the  short 
reflection  on  Paris,  (in  the  seventh  Satire,)  which  is  commonly 
cited  as  the  cause  of  his  exile.  There  are,  however,  two  objec- 
tions, which  have  their  weight  with  me ;  first,  that  Domitian  would 
have  thrown  the  author  of  so  severe  a  passage  from  the  Tarpeian 
Rock,  instead  of  sending  him  into  Egypt;  and  secondly,  that  kft 
was  dead  (as  the  critick  would  have  found,  if  he  had  read  a  few 
Hnes  further)  when  it  was  written  1 
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It  chmcedy  that  where  the  fane  of  Venus  stands. 
Reared  on  Ancona*s  coast  by  Grecian  hands, 
A  turbot,  wandering  from  the  Illyrian  main, 
Fiird  the  wide  bosom  of  the  bursting  seine* 
Monsters  so  bulky,  from  its  frozen  stream, 
Mxotis  renders  to  the  solar  beam, 
And  pours  them,  fat  with  a  whole  winter*a  case, 
Through  the  dull  Euxine,  into  warmer  seas. 

The  mighty  draught  the  astonished  boatmaneyes. 
And  to  the  Pontiff's  table  dooms  his  prize  : 
For  who  would  dare  to  sell  it,  who  to  buy, 
When  the  coast  swarm'd  with  many  a  practised  spy, 
Mud-rakers,  prompt  to  swear  the  fish  had  fled 
From  Caesar's  ponds,  ingrate !  where  long  it  fed. 
And  thus  recaptured,  claim'd  to  be  restored 
To  the  dominion  of  its  ancient  lord  I 

Vbr.  62.   And  to  the  Tmt^s  table  4^.]    Britannicus  thinks 
Juvenal  calls  Domitian  Pontiff,  in  allusion  to  his  condemnation  of 
the  Veslals,  which  was  the  peculiar  province  of  the  higb-priest. 
Others  again  suppose  that  there  is  an  alluision  to  the  sottish  vanity 
of  the  Emperour,  in  accumulating  upon  himself  every  office .  of 
power,  and  every  title  of  honour.     But  can  Britannicus  be  right  ? 
Surely  there  were  vices  enough  belonging  to  Domitian,  and  appro^ 
priate  to  his  character.     Our  author  could  hardly  meati  to  impute 
it  to  him  as  a  crime  that  he  was  Pont.  Max;  when  he  assumed 
that  title  only  in  compliance  with  the  custom  of  his  predecessors. 
He  might,  indeed,  mean  to  contrast  the  real  viciousness  of  his 
character  with  the  outward  sanctity  of  his  office :— after  all,  I 
cannot  much  admire  Juvenal's  taste  in  the  selection  of  this  word ; 
he  should  rather  have  fixed  on  some  title,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
fish  might  be  claimed.    The  charge,  indeed,  of  assuming  dignities 
improperly,  might  have  been  justly  urged  against  him  in  the  case 
of  the  Consulate  and  Censorship.     He  was  Consul  for  ten  years 
together,  and  Censor  for  life ;  and  he  was  the  first  of  the  Romans 
that  so  usurped  these  honours,  v^urwi  h  x«»  f*o»o«,  xa»  ihvrvt  urn 

t2 
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Nay,  ifPatphurius  may  our  credit  gain, 
Whatever  rare  or  precious  swims  the  maid. 
Is  forfeit  to  the  crown,  and  you  may  seize 
The  obnoxious  dainty,  when  and  where  you  please* 
This  point  allow' d,  our  wary  boatman  chose 
To  give — ^what  else,  he  bad  not  fail'd  to  lose. 
Now  were  the  dogstar*s  sickly  fervours  o'er, 
Earth,  pinch'd  with  cold,  her  frozen  livery  wore  ; 
The  old  began  their  quartan  fits  to  fear, 
And  wintry  blasts  deform'd  the  beauteous  year, 
And  kept  the  turbot  street :  yet  on  he  flew 
As  if  the  sultry  Sooth  corruption  blew. — 
And  now  the  lake,  and  now  the  hill  he  gains, 
Where  Alba,  though  in  ruins,  still  maintains 

Ver.  69'  Nay,  ifPa^thtrwi  4^.7  This  is  not  mach  unlike^ 
what  we  find  in  Blackntone,  that  sturgeon  and  whale  were  an* 
ciently  called  royal  fish  with  us,  on  account  of  their  excellence^ 
and,  as  such,  appropriated  to  the  sovereign: 

Hath  not  strong  reason  mo/d  the  legist's  minde^ 
To  say,  the  fay  rest  of  all  nature's  kinde 
**  The  prince,  by  his  prerogative,  may  clayme  ^" 

Very  good,  Master  Marston.  Palphurius  and  you  ^*  are  both 
in  a  tale/' 

The  history  of  this  person  is  curious.  He  had  been  a  buffoon 
and  a  parasite  at  the  court  of  Nero ;  occupations  for  which  Ves- 
pasian disgracefully  turned  him  out  of  the  senate  :  when  he  com* 
menced  Stoick  in  b]>ite,  and  talked  (which  Suetonius  says  he  could 
do  very  eloquently)  of  abstinence  and  virtue;  till  Domitian,  who 
wanted  little  other  recommendation  of  a  man,  than  the  having 
justly  incurred  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  fatlier,  made  him 
his  own  lawyer,  and  gave  him  the  management  of  his  informations^ 
proscriptions^  &c. ;  in  which,  says  my  author,  he  bestirred  him- 
self to  some  purpose. 

Ver.  82.  Where  Alboj  ^-c]  Alba,  where  Domitian  now  was, 
stood  on  the  declivity  of  a  hiU,  near  a  pretty  spacious  lake,  famous 
in  Roman  story.     It  was  built  by  Ascanius,  after  lliedeoth  of  hi» 
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The  Trojan  fire,  that  but  for  her  were  lost, 
And  worships  Vesta,  though  with  less  of  cost. 
The  wondering  crowd,  that  gathered  to  survey 
The  enormous  fish,  and  choked  the  fislier's  way, 
Satiate  at  length  retires  ;  then  wide  unfold 
The  gates  ;  the  senators,  shut  out,  behold 
The  envied  dainty  enter :  on  the  man 
To  great  Atrides  press'd,  and  thus  began. 
"  This,  for  a  private  table  far  too  great, 
*'  Accept,  and  sumptuously  your  Genius  treat  : 
**  Haste,  Sire,  to  free  your  stomach,  and  devour 
'^  A  turbot^  long  reserved  for  this  glad  hour, 


mother  LATinia,  (Sat.  xii.)  and  the  Trojans  secra  to  have  deposited 
there  the  sacred  fire  brought  from  Ilium.  When  ibc  city  was 
destroyed,  and  Rome,  made  the  capital  of  the  nation,  a  remnant 
of  this  fire  was  still  left  there  from  some  superstitious  motive,  and 
piously  preserved  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

DaiHtiao,.  m  I  hmm  eisewikere  observed,  was  attached  to  Aljbs. 
Hero  he  spent  BBch  olhisiime^  and  here  he  usually  kept  the 
Qttiiiii|uatna,.oif«8tivalof  Miiiefva,wlwoi,wkh  aiatchless  propriety, 
be  had  chosen  for  his  patron  and  protectress.  Madan,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  commentator,  tells  us,  that  the  occasion  of  Domitian's 
being  there  at  this  time,  might  be  the  celebration  of  this  holidav. 
This  is  excellent;  the  Quinquatria  began  on  the  19th  of  March, 
and  Juvenal  has  just  told  us,  that  the  fish  was  presented  at  the 
close  of  ai&tumn  I 

VsK.  91.  This f for  a  private  tMe  ^.]  The  Anconian  might 
have  found  a  precedent  for  his  conduct  in  Herodotus,  who  gives 
mn  account  of  a  very  fine  fish  which  was  taken,  and  brought  to 
Polycrates,  the  tyrant  of  Samos.  The  presentation  speech  is  pre- 
served by  the  historian :  it  is  very  civil,  as  might  be  expected,  but 
hat  short  of  this  before  Ui.  Herodotus  adds,  that  Polycrates  ior 
Tiled  the  fishennan  to  sup  wkh  him :  a  trait  of  politeness  which, 
we  may  be  pwtty  confident,  Domhian  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  imitate.    I  suppose  no  one  ever  expected  to  see  this  sublimf 
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*^  By  favouring  fates  ;-*-he  mark'd  the  toils  I  se^ 
*'  And  rush'd,  a  willing  victim,  to  the  net.** 

Was  flattery  e*er  so  gross  ?  yet  he  grows  vaio^ 
And  his  grest  rises  at  the  fulspme  strain. 
When  to  divine  a  mortal  powef  we  raise. 
He  never  finds  hyperboles  in  praise. 

But  when  was  joy  unmix'd  f  no  pot  is  found 
Capacious  of  the  turbot's  ample  round : 

flight  seriously  copied  ;  and  yet  there  is  something  extremely  like 
it,  in  a  little  poem  written  by  a  very  grave  doctor  of  the  l6th 
century : 

*^ Lycidas  ad  sese  Una  reducens, 

**  Exeruit  salientem  udo  de  carcere  piscem, 

**  Quern  nulli  casses,  quem  nulla  incendia  terrent 

ff  Non  ingrata  tuas  modo  sint  sua  viscera  mensee !" 

But  ^hat  shall  we  say  of  Claudian  f 

*^  Telis  jacebunt  sppnte  tuis  feras, 
;  **  Gaudensque  sacns  vulneribus  leo 

f'  Admittet  hastani  morfe  superbior  !'* 
^  In  Nupt.  Hon.  v.  15^ 

j6nson  too,  whose  learning  firequendy  overpowered  his  judgment, 
and  betrayed  him  into  absurdities,  has  also  taken  this  unnatural 
thought,  (unnatural,  when  seriously  addressed  to  a  man  of  sense,) 
and  expanded  it  thus : 

Fat  aged  carps,  that  run  into  thy  net, 
And  pikes*  now  weary  their  own  kind  to  eat, 
^*  As  loth  the  second  draught,  or  cast  to  stay, 
**  Officiously  at  first  themselves  betray." 

Forestj  lAh.  il.  2. 

Vee.  99.  Whai  to  divine  ij-c] 

*^  O  what  is  it  proud  slime  will  not  believe 

''  Of  his  own  worth,  tp  hear  it  equa}  prais'd 

"  Thus  with  the  gods  ?"  Sejanus. 

But  Ben  was  not  so  much  the  imitator  as  the  translator  of  the 
ancients.  Ruperti  has  strangely  mistaken  the  sense  of  this  pas- 
sage. The  fisherman  wajs  evidently  no  fool ;  yet  he  makes  him 
talk  like  an  arrant  driveller. 


it 
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In  this  distress,  he  calls  the  chiefs  oF  state, 
At  once  the  objects  of  his  scorn  and  hate, 
In  whose  wan  cheeks  distrust  and  doubt  appear, 
And  all  a  tyrant's  friendship  brings  of  fear. 

Scarce  was  the  loud  Liburnian  heard  to  say, 
^'  He  sits,  the  Emperour  sits  ;  away,  away  I" 
Ere  Pegasus,  the  bailiff  of  the  town,  [gown, 

(For  what  were  Praefects  more  ?}  snatch*d  up  his 


Ver.  103.  In  this  distress^  he  calls  the  chiefs  of  state^  4*^.] 
This  brings  to  my  recollection  an  anecdote  of  Nero,  worthy,  in 
every  respect,  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  this  before  us.  When 
the  empire  was  now  in  a  state  of  revolt  against  hira,  (  a  revolt 
which  was  soon  followed  by  his  flight  and  death,)  he  ajQfected  to. 
despise  the  general  commotion.  One  day,  however,  he  sum* 
rooned  the  senate  in  great  haste :  they  assembled  (as  Domitian's 
counsellors  did)  tfaTFtm  ovarii,  expecting  to  hear  something  about 
the  alarming  state  of  piiblick  affairs.  To  their  utter  amazement, 
he  merely  wanted  to  inform  them  of  an  improvement  he  had 
made  on  the  hydraulick  organ !  Elivfqxa  (for  I  will  use,  says  the 
historian,  his  very  words)  ira/^  4  v^v^»f  xat  fMi^o»  x«»  f/«/Ai^nfof 
f^vy^trat ! 

Vbr.  109.  Ere  Pegasusj  4-c.] 

^*  Pegasus  altonits  positus  modo  villicus  urbi/* 

"  I  consulted,*'  Mr.  Gibbon  says,  "  the  first  volume  dc  V  Aca- 
demic des  Belles  Lettres,  for  the  meaning  of  attonitce.  De  Valois 
applies  it  to  the  astonishment  which  prevailed  at  Rome  on  the 
revolt  of  L.  Antonius.  I'his  b  not  impossible.  But  I  am  sur- 
prised be  has  not  drawn  from  it  the  only  conclusion  that  could 
render  it  interesting.  Antonius'  revolt  happened  in  the  year  of 
Rome  S40:  the  tyranny  of  Domitian  had  then  reached  its  meri- 
dian," (no,  not  quite,)  ^'  yet  the  Romans  had  the  baseness  ta 
endure  it  nine  years  longer !" 

This  is  good ;  and  yet  the  observation  on  which  it  is  founded, 
is  not  altogether  correct.  Fuscus,  who  was  present  at  this  famous 
council,  fell  in  battle  about  the  same  time  that  Antonius  revolted 
in  Lower  Germany :  some  other  cause  of  the  affright  must,  there- 
fore, be  sought.  It  need  not  be  long  in  finding ;  for,  besides  tlie 
Dacians,  who  were  now  keeping  Rome  in  a  constant  state  of 
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And  rush'd  to  council :  from  the  ivory  chair 
He  dealt  out  justice  with  no  common  care; 


alarm,  the  Catti,  the  Sicanbri,  and  other  baiteRnii  tattioBSy  wet^ 
on  the  eve  of  commencing  bost^ities. 

After  ally  little  more,  perhaps,  is  meant  by  the  expression  than 
that  the  town  was  ana2^  aiul  terrilied  at  the  suddenness  of  the 
summons.  The  capiicea  of  tbe  Cmpeiour  weiB  alw«iy«  bloody  :-— 
and,  indeed,  Pliny  mentions  it,  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  hap- 
piness which  the  senate  enjoyed  under  Imjan,  that  when  they 
inet,  they  did  it  without  fear  of  losing  their  heads ! 

Vkh.  J 10.  CFor  what  icere  Prefects  more  fj]  Pra^fccts  were  £rst 
appointed  by  Romulus,  and  his  regal  successours,  and  after  them 
\>y  the  Consub;  but  their  authority  was  so  much  enlarged  by 
Augustus^  that  he  may  be  almost  considered  as  having  instituted 
them.  He  i>  said  to  have  done  this  by  the  advice  of  Ma^enas  ; 
and  the  choice  of  those  on  whom  be  successively  conferred  the 
office,  shows  his  opinion  of  its  importance* 

The  Prsefect  was,  iqdeed,  trusted  with  extraordinary  powers* 
liis  jurisdiction  was  no  longer  confined,  as  before,  to  the  city,  bu| 
extended  a  hundred  miles  beyond  itr-^intra  cetUesimtan  U^idem^ 
He  decided  in  all  causes  between  masters  and  slaves*  patrons  and 
clients,  guardians  and  wards,  &c. ;  he  had  the  inspection  of  the 
mints,  the  regulation  of  the  markets,  and  the  superintendence  of 
the  publick  amusements. 

But  this  was  in  better  days:  the  Prefect,  like  every  other 
popular  magistrate,  was  now  reduced  to  insignificance ;  and  the 
expressions  of  Juvenal  contain  a  bitter  sarcasm  on  the  supineness 
of  the  Romans,  who  had  carelessly  seen  this  great  officer  degraded, 
by  the  overbearing  tyranny  of  Domitian,  and  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors, to  the  humiliating  situation  of  a  bailiff,  or  country 
steward* 

Lubiu  says  that  Pegasus  was  made  Praefect  of  the  city  by  Ves* 
pasian.  I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  this  to  our  author's  modo 
poshuSf  just  appointed ;  and  I  suspect  the  accuracy  of  the  criticlr, 
who  is,  however,  followed  by  Holyday.  For  the  rest^  Pegasus 
was  an  upright  and  worthy  magistrate;  and,  according  to  the 
Scholiast,  had  presided  over  many  of  the  provinces  with  honour  to 
himself,  and  satis£u:tion  to  the  people.  He  was,  besides,  a  man 
of  great  learning,  and  a  most  profound  hiwyer.  Pegasus,  I  be* 
Jieve,  was  succeeded  by  Rutilius  Gallious,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
merit;  in  that  case,  the  adventure  of  the  turbot  roust  have  taken 
place  before  the  year  of  C.  87. 
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But  yielded  oft  to  those  licentious  times, 

And,  where  he  could  not  punish,  wink'd  at  crimes. 

Then  old,  facetious  Grispus  hastes  along^ 
Of  gentle  manners,  and  persuasive  tongue : 
None  fitter  to  advise  the  lord  of  all. 
Had  that  pernicious  pest,  whom  thus  we  call, 
AUow*d  a  friend  to  sooth  his  savage  mood, 
And  give  him  counsel,  wise  at  once  and  good. 
But  who  shall  dare  this  liberty  to  take  ? 
When,  every  word  you  hazard,  life's  at  stake, 
Though  but  of  stormy  summers,  showery  springs— 
For  tyrants*  ears,  alas,  are  ticklish  things ! 
So  did  the  good  old  man  his  tongue  restrain ; 
Nor  strove  to  stem  the  torrent*s  force  in  vain. 

Ver.  115.  Tten  iddf  facetioua  Crispus  4<-]  Crispiis  is  cfaamo- 
ienzed  nearly  ia  the  same  maoner  by  Statius.  One  of  his  good 
things  is  on  record.  He  was  met  by  a  friend  coming  out  of  the 
pahice^  and  asked  whether  any  body  was  with  the  £lmperour. 
"  No/'  replied  he,  **  not  even  a  fly:"-— for  DomitiaB^  to  keep 
himself  in  practice,  used  to  anuise  his  lasure  bo«irs  with  chasing 
these  poor  insects,  and  slicking  then  upon  a  style  or  sharp  pointed 
instrument  for  writing. 

Tacitus,  from  what  nM»tives  it  is  not  easy  to  gueas,  speaks  less 
iavourably  of  Crispus  than  our  author.  It  could  not  surely  be 
for  his  cautious  conduct ;  for  this  is  what  he  expressly  commends 
in  his  Kfe  of  Agricolo,  **  He  did  not  choose/'  says  he,  **  U>  imi* 
late  the  seal  of  those  who  by  their  iotemperaioce  provoked  their 
fate,  and  rushed  on  suxe  destructiont  without  rendering  any  kind 
of  service  to  their  country."-*-Happily  for  nsaiikiadt  the  historiaH 
himself  had  the  prudence  to  copy  his  &ther-in-law's  example.  But 
whatever  the  demerits  of  Crispus  might  be,  we  may  ho  sure,  from 
the  language  of  Juvenal*  who»  though  nol  so  good  a  politician  at 
Tacitus,  was  as  honest  a  mm^  and  as  sincere  a  hater  of  tyranny 
in  all  iu  modes  aad  forasa,  that  a  base  compliance  with  any  dan- 
gerous caprice  of  the  Emperour  was  not  one  of  them.  Like 
Pegasus,  where  he  could  not  approve,  he  was  probably  silent. 

The  old  Scholiast  makes  a  pleasant  mistake  about  this  man : 
ho  confounds  hiip  with  C^^spus  Passicnus,  who  was  put  to  death 
/>y  Claudius. 
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Not  one  of  those,  who,  hy  uo  fears  deterred, 
Spoke  the  free  sou],  and  truth  to  life  preferred, 
He  wisely  temporized,  and,  thus  secured, 
Even  in  that  court,  to  fourscore  springs  endured ! 

Next  him,  appeared  Acilius  hurrying  on. 
Of  equal  age, — and  followed  by  his  son ; 


V£R«  131.  Next  himy  appeared  AciTtus  J^c]  Little  is  known  of 
Aciliusi  but  that  little  is  favourable.  How  he  could  become 
dangerous  to  Domitian,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty,  is  not 
easily  explained ;  but  we  find  in  Suetonius,  that  soon  after  the 
event  here  so  worthily  celebrated,  he  was  driven  into  banishment 
on  a  suspicion  of  treason*  His  treasons  were  probably  his  virtues; 
for  Pliny,  speaking  of  him  many  years  after  his  death,  describes 
him  as  a  man  of  singular  prudence  and  worth.  In  the  next  line 
I  have  supposed)  with  most  of  the  commentators,  that  the  young 
man  who  followed  Acilius  was  his  son :  this,  however,  is  doubtful. 

Why  the  youth,  be  he  who  he  may,  was  induced  to  feign 
fiituity,  after  the  example  of  the  elder  Brutus;  and  for  what 
crime,  real  or  pretended,  he  finally  fell,  are  circumstances  which 
have  not  come  down  to  us.  Juvenal  lightly  touches  on  the  fact, 
as  one  well  known  to  his  contemporaries;  and  the  multiplied 
murders  of  Domitian  unfortunately  took  away  all  inclination, 
and  indeed  all  power,  from  the  historians  to  particularize  them. 

There  is,  however,  a  story  in  Dio  which  I  have  been  sometimes 
tempted  to  think  might  allude  to  the  person  who  accompanied 
Acilius.  Acilius  Glabrio  (the  name  seems  to  correspond)  was 
put  to  death  by  Domitian,  on  an  accusation  of  impiety,  and  of 
having  fought  in  the  arena.  The  impiety  is  explained  by  his  at* 
tachment  to  what  Dio  calls  ra  rw  ltt^cu»9  n^^  perhaps  Christi* 
anity.  The  fighting  (Jon  km  S^pioK  tyMx,rrtf)  was  thus :  when  he 
was  Consul,  (to  this  his  youth  is  no  objection,  considering  the 
limes  in  which  he  lived,  *)  Domitian  sent  for  him  to  Alba,  and 
compelled  him  to  engage  a  lion  at  the  celebration  of  the  Juvenilia. 
He  killed  the  beast,  and  Domitian  put  him  to  death  some  time 
after,  through  envy  of  the  applause  he  acquired  by  it.  This  also 
agrees  with  the  text,  profuit  ergo  nihil  miserOf  4*c.  What  follows, 
liowever,  in  Juvenal,  seems  to  show,  unless  something  occurred 


fie  wa?  Consul  with  Trajan,  who  most  also  have  been  youog« 
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Who  fell,  unjustly  fell,  in  early  years, 

A  victim  to  the  tyrant's  jealous  fears: 

But  long  ere  this,  were  hoary  hairs  become 

A  prodigy,  among  the  great,  at  Rome ; 

Hence,  had  I  rather  owe  my  humble  birth, 

Frail  brother  of  the  giant -brQod,  to  earth. 

Poor  youth !  in  vain  the  well-known  sleight  you  try; 

In  vain,  with  frantick  air,  and  ardent  eye, 

You  fling  your  robes  aside,  and  battle  wage 

With  bears  and  lions,  on  the  Alban  stage. 

All  see  the  trick :  and,  spite  of  Brutus'  skill. 

There  are  who  take  him  for  a  driveller  still ; 

Since,  in  his  days,  it  cost  no  mighty  pains 

T*  outwit  a  prince  with  much  more  beard  than 
brains. 

Rubrius,  though  not,  like  these,  of  noble  race« 

Followed  with  equal  terrour  in  his  face ; 

Andf  labouring  with  a  crime  too  foul  to  name. 

More  than  the  pathick  satirist,  lost  to  shame. 

which  the  historians  of  that  period  have  agreed  in  omitting,  that 
he  and  Dio  do  not  speak  of  the  same  person  :~-but  I  leave  it  to 
the  reader. 

Ver.  147.  RnbriuSf  SfcJ]  Who  this  was  is  also  doubtfuL 
There  were  several  of  the  name ;  but  the  inc^uiry  is  not  worth 
pursuing.  His  terrours,  notwithstanding  his  obscure  birth,  might 
.have  taught  our  author  that  there  was  not  so  much  safety  in  being 
a  son  of  nobody,  or  *^  of  earth/'  as  he  just  before  appears  to  have 
imagined.    Tyranny  knows  no  distinctions. 

Holyday  has  a  long  note  on  his  '*  fault/'  which  **  to  name/' 
as  he  poetically  phrases  it,  **  is  no  wit":  and  indeed,  so  it  should 
seem ;  for,  what  he  says  of  it,  is  at  variance  with  his  author* 
Juvenal  has  purposely  wrapped  it  up  in  obscurity,  and  his  com- 
fnentators  will  do  well  to  leave  it  there: 

**  Non  ^o  variis  obsita  frondibus 
«  Sub  dio  rapiiyn/' 
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Montanus'  belly  next  appear'd  in  sighl. 

Then,  his  legs  tottering  with  the  unwieldy  weight 
Grispinus  follow*d,  daub*d  with  more  perfume, 
Thus  early !  than  two  funerals  consume. 
Then  bloodier  Pompey,  practised  to  betray, 
And  hesitate  the  noblest  lives  away. 

Vee.  151.  Moniemui  heUy  4^.]  If  this  be  the  Montanus  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,  (Hist.  it.  42,)  of  which  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  he  must  have  deviated  widely  from  that  firm  and  honour- 
able conduct  which  he  is  there  represented  as  pursuing,  to  provoke 
the  contempt  of  Juvenal.  The  designation  of  him  by  his  over- 
grown belly,  fully  prepares  us  for  the  part  he  takes  in  the  memo* 
lable  debate  which  ensues. 

Ver.  153.  Crispmus  follow* dp  4*^.]  Ecce  iterum  Crispimuf 
But  he  now  makes  his  appearance  in  a  subordinate  character, 
maNtino  sudant  dnumio,  dsipping  with  early  ointments.  Holyday 
says  that  some  of  the  commentators  take  matuttM  for  eastern^ 
and  some  for  morning,  and  that  both  arc  right.  This  I  doubt. 
He  himself  properly  takes  it  in  the  last  sense ;  but  he  misrepre- 
sents the  manners  of  the  Romans,  (a  thing  altogether  unusual 
with  him,)  and  totally  overlooks  the  sense  of  his  author.  It 
was  the  cmtom  of  the  Romans,  says  be,  to  bathe  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  tlien  to  use  ointments.  Now  it  was  not  the  custom  of 
the  Romans  to  batlie  iu  the  morning,  but  at  two  or  three  in  the 
afternoon ;  and  the  satire  is  evidently  levelled  at  this  voluptuous 
upstart,  for  a  scandalous  breach  of  that  practice,  by  bathing  and 
anointing  himself  at  so  early  an  hour.  In  the  elevarth  Satire, 
indeed,  Juvenal  tells  his  friend  Persicus,  that  he  may  go  into  the 
bath  before  noon,  without  being  ashamed.  But  Persicus  was  an 
old  man,  and  the  concession  was  professedly  meant  as  an  extrt^ 
ordinary  indulgence  to  him. 

Ver.  155.  TAeM  hloodier  Pompey,  ^.]  Of  this  wretch  nothiiy 
is  known,  but  what  Juvenal  tells  us.  Fuscus  (v.  157)  seems  to 
have  been  a  favourite  with  the  Emperour,  by  whom  he  was  raised 
to  the  coramaiui  of  a  pretorian  cohort,  and  trusted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Dacian  war,  in  which  he  perished,  with  a  great 
part  of  his  army.  Martial  honoured  bis  memory  with  a  very 
good  epitaph,  (lib.  vi.  76,)  from  which  it  appears,  that  his  SQC- 
cessour  in  the  command  had  better  fortune.  He  probably  studied 
the  art  of  war  in  the  field. 

Juvenal  doubtless  enjoyed  this  passing  allusion  to  the  Dacian 
^ar-^but  see  Sat.  yt. 
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Then  Fuscus,  who,  in  studious  ease  at  home, 
Plann'd  future  triumphs  for  the  arms  of  Rome: 
Blind  to  the  event !  those  arms,  a  different  £ite, 
Inglorious  Mrounds,  and  Dacian  vultures,  wait. 
Last,  shrewd  Veiento  with  Catullus  came. 
Cruel  CatuUuSy  who,  at  beauty's  name, 


VxR.  161 »  Loitf  shrewd  VeiaUo  with  CatuUtis  eame,'}  Fot 
VeientOi  see  Sat.  iii.  and  vi.  The  only  circumstance  wortk 
recording  of  him  in  tbis  place  is,  that  though  he  appears  here  ^i 
a  base  and  servile  flatterer,  he  was  once  in  the  greatest  danger  of 
losing  his  life  for  a  crime  of  a  very  different  nature.  He  was 
accused  (Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  50)  in  the  reign  of  Nero  of  drawing 
up  and  publishing  what  he  called  the  last  wills  of  persons  deceased, 
in  which  he  inserted  strokes  of  satire  on  several  of  the  senate,  and, 
as  it  should  seem,  from  the  report  of  T.  Germinus,  his  accuser, 
on  the  Emperour  himself!  He  escaped  with  banishment. 

Catullus  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  the  character  whieh  he 
gVve»  of  him  is  not  a  whit  more  £ivourable  than  this  of  Juvenal* 
He  was  a  wretch^  he  says,  who  added  to  the  loss  of  sight,  a  most 
savage  dispositioii ;  he  was  equally  void  of  pity  and  remorse,  of 
shame  and  fear;  and  therefore  used  by  Domitian  as  his  most 
ibnnadable  weapon  in  the  destruction  of  all  that  was  virtuous^ 

His  death  may  be  added  to  the  innumerable  instances  of  retri- 
bution, which  *^  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.''  He  was 
afflicted  with  an  incurable  disease,  attended  by  the  most  excru- 
ciating, and  unremitting  torture :  yet  the  agonies  of  his  body  were 
perfect  case,  compared  to  those  of  his  mind.  He  was  constantly 
haunted  with  the  thoughts  of  his  past  cruelties;  the  ghosts  of 
those  he  had  accused  seemed  ever  before  him,  and  he  used  to 
leap  from  his  bed  with  the  roost  dreadful  shrieks,  as  if  avenging 
flames  had  already  seized  upon  it.  Worn  out  at  length  by  his 
mental  sufferings,  he  expired  one  livid  mass  of  putrefaction  ! 

This  note  is  already  too  long ; — ^but  in  the  dearth  of  virtue,  to 
which  the  subject  condemns  me,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
recording  one  instance  of  noble-mindedness,  to  which  the  man 
just  mentioned  gave  birth ;  and  I  do  it  the  rather,  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  two  last  names  quoted  above. 
Nerva  was  supping  with  a  few  select  friends.  Veiento  lay  next 
him,  and  almost  in  his  bosom. ;  the  conversation  turned  on  the 
crimes  and  cruelties  of  the  execrable  Catullus,  of  whom  all  the 
guests  spoke  with  the  greatest  freedom :  when  the  Emperour  (who 
was  probably  warned  by  the  conversation  into  a  momentary  cou- 
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Took  fire,  although  unseen :  a  wretch  whose  crimes 
Struck  with  amaze  even  those  prodigious  times. 
A  base,  blind  parasite,  a  murderous  lord, 
From  the  bridge-end,  raised  to  the  council-board ; 
Yet  fitter  still  to  dog  the  traveller's  heels, 
And  whine  for  alms  to  the  descending  wheels  ! 
None  dwelt  so  largely  on  the  turbot*s  size, 
Or  raised  with  more  applause  his  wondering  eyes; 
Eut  to  the  left  (O  treacherous  want  of  sight !) 
He  pour'd  his  praise ; — ^the  fish  was  on  the  right. 
Thus  would  he  at  the  fencers'  matches  sit, 
And  shout  with  rapture  at  some  fancied  hit ; 


tempt  for  such  characters)  exclaimed, ''  I  wonder  what  would  be 
his  fate,  were  he  now  alive."  '  His  fate/  replied  Junius  Mauricus, 
(casting  his  eyes  on  Veiento,  who  was  little  less  criminal  than 
CatuUusy)  '  his  fate/  replied  he,  with  the  dauntless  spirit  of  an  old- 
Roman,  *  would  be  to«-sup  with  us  V  Flin.  Epist.  iv.  22. 

In  his  translation  of  thb  epistle,  Lord  Orrery  observes  that  the 
answer  of  Mauricus  '*  was  levelled  at  Veiento/'  No :  it  was 
levelled  at  the  Emperour,  and  well  levelled  too. 

Ver.  166.  From  the  bridge-end^  4*0.]  Bridges  appear  to  have 
been  the  usual  stands  for  beggars  among  the  Romans.  Juvenal 
seldom  introduces  a  beggar  without  mentioning  a  bridge  at  the 
same  time.  Another  favourite  station  was  those  steep  descents  in 
tbc  high  road,  which,  by  obliging  the  traveller  to  proceed  step  by 
step,  subjected  him  for  a  longer  period  to  their  importunate  cla- 
mours. The  descent  mentioned  in  the  text  was  that  which  led 
from  Aricia,  a  village  in  the  Appian  Way,  a  few  miles  from  Rome* 
This  stand  is  mentioned  by  Martial : 

«  Debet  Aricino  conviva  recumbere  clivo, 
*^  Quern  tua  felicem,  Zoile,  coena  facit." 

Lib.  II.  19* 

And  to  this  Persius  declares  that  he  will  have  recourse  for  an  heir^ 
if  his  next  of  kin  should  displease  him : 

"    '  -accedo  Bovillas, 


*'  Clivumque  ad  Virbi 


•" 
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^nd  thus  applaud  the  stage-machinery,  where 
The  youths  were  rapt  aloft,  and  tost  in  air. 

Nor  fell  Veiento  short: — as  if  possest 
With  all  Bellona's  rage,  his  labouring  breast 
Burst  forth  in  prophecy ;  "  I  see,  I  see 
"  The  omens  of  some  glorious  victory ! 

Vek.  175.  ^nd  thus  applaud  the  stage-machinery  ^c]  Thi« 
stage-machinery,  or  pegma^  as  Juvenal  calls  it,  I  am  utterly  unable 
to  describe,  so  as  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  what  it  really 
was,  to  the  reader.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  huge  frame  or  plat- 
form of  light  materials,  which,  on  its  gradually  projecting  arms, 
supported  men  and  boys,  who  by  the  pressure  ot  enormous  weights 
oa  the  machinery  below,  were  suddenly  forced  upwards  to  a  con- 
siderable height 

The  Roman  theatres  were  open  at  the  top :  during  the  per- 
formance, however,  they  were  usually  covered  with  an  immense 
veil  {velarium)  which  was  stretched  across,  and  formed  a  kind  of 
ceiling.  Immediately  under  this,  where  the  extremities  were  fas- 
tened to  the  wall,  sat  the  common  people,  and,  as  I  collect  from 
the  poets,  the  ladies  of  a  gayer  turn.    Thus  Ovid  says  to  Corinnai 

**  Sivc  ego  marmorei  respcxi  summa  theatri, 
*<  Elegis  e  multis  unde  dolere  velis. 

And  Cynthia  to  Propertius, 

*<  Colla  cave  inflectas  ad  summam  obliqua  theatmm.'' 
Holyday  calls  the  velarium  a  feigned  cloud.  If  he  supposed 
that  it  bore  any  analogy  to  ihe  painted  ceilings  of  our  theatres, 
he  evidently  mistook,  for  there  was  no  idea  of  deceplion  in  it : 
he  has,  however,  misled  Drydcn,  who  strangely  renders  the 
passage, 

<<  So  did  the  scenes,  and  stage-machines  admire, 
"  And  boys  that  flew  through  canvas  clouds  in  wire.*' 
To  return  to  the  pegmai  when  it  was  to  be  lowered,  and  the  boy 
«t  the  top  brought  down  ag^in,  the  weights  were  removed,  and  the 
inachine  gradually  reduced  itself,  and  took  another  form : 

^*  Mobile  ponderibus  descendat  pegma  reductis, 

**  Inque  chori  speciem  spargentes  ardua  flammas 

<*  Scena  rotet."  Claudian,  de  Cons.  M.  Theod. 

Whatever  the  pegma  was,  it  was  always  a  favourite-exhibition, 
in  Caiph,  Siculus,  a  clown  is  introduced  giving  an  account  to  his 
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'^  Some  powerful  monarch  captured : — to,  he  rears^ 
'^  Horrenty  on  every  side,  his  pointed  spears ! 
•*  Arviragus  hurVd  from  the  British  car:— * 
^^  The  fish  is  foreign,  foreign  is  the  war." 

Proceed,  great  Seer,  and^  what  remains  untold. 
The  turbot*s  age  and  country  next  unfold ; 
So  shall  thy  lord  his  fortunes  better  know, 
And  where  the  conquest  waits,  and  who  the  foe. 

The  Emperour  now  the  important  question  put, 
^  How  say  ye,  Fathers,  shall  the  fish  be  cut  ?'* 


eoropaiuons  of  the  wooden  he  had  seen  at  Rome,  among  wkiob 
this  is  not  forgotten : 

**  Yidimiu  in  coelum  trabibus  spectacula  textis 

'*  Surgere,  Tarpeium  prope  despectantia  culmen, 

'*  Immensosque  giadus  et  clivos  If  ne  jacentes/'  Ecl»  7* 

Holyday  thinks  it  wais  commonly  used  in  playing  the  Rape  of 
Ganyinede.  I  do  not  weU  see  how  this  could  be  ^-«nd  yet  it  is 
highly  probable  from  a  passage  in  St.  Augustin,  who  was  present, 
when  a  young  man,  he  says,  at  a  play  of  those  arreptitiogf  or 
**  rapt  boys/'  that  it  was  appropriated  to  something  of  the  same 
disgraceful  nature ;  to  some  amour,  in  short,  of  those  oppro- 
briums of  common  sense,  and  common  decency,  the  stage  divi- 
nities of  Rome. 

Ver.  183.  Jrciragus,  ^c.}  Holyday  (from  our  monkish  histo- 
rians) says  that  he  was  the  younger  son  of  Cymbeline,  that  he 
began  his  reign  in  the  fourth  year  of  Claudius,  whose  daughter 
lie  married  at  Gloucester,  that  he  then  revolted  from  his  father 
was  brought  back  to  his  duty  by  Vespasian,  reigned  many  years 
in  great  glory,  and  left  his  crown  to  his  son,  a  prince  not  les» 
Taloroos,  and  rather  more  wise,  thaii  his  &lher« 

All  this  is  evidently  fabulous  ;  yet  1  have  nothing  more  worthy 
of  credit  to  substitute  in  its  place.  It  is  sufficient  to  observer 
with  Owen,  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  some  chief,  who  made 
himself  formidable  to  the  Romans  after  the  recall  of  Agricola. 
The  person  known  by  the  name  of  Arviragus  had  now  be«n  dead 
many  years. 

In  the  *^  monarch, '^  about  whom  the  commentators  trifle  so* 
cgregioytly,  our  author  might  sarcastically  hint  at  Decebalnsr 
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^'  Oi  far  be  that  disgrace,"  Montanus  cries : 
*^  No,  let  us  form  a  pot  of  amplest  size, 
'*  Within  whose  slender  sides,  the  fish,  dread  Sire, 
^^  May  spread  its  vast  circumference  intire. 
'*  Bring,  bring  the  tempered  clay,  and  let  it  feel 
"  The  quick  gyrations  of  the  plastick  wheel  : 
'^  But  Caesar,  thus  forewarn*d,  make  no  campaign, 
"  Unless  your  potters  follow  in  your  train  !'*    . 
He  spoke,  and  all  approved  :  for  well  he  knew 
The  feasts  of  Nero,  and  his  midnight  crew ; 

whose  name  be  could  not  bring  into  bis  verse*  bat  whose  actions 
were  the  opprobrium  of  Domitian's  reign.  He  opposed  tbe  £m* 
perourin  the  Du'cian  war  in  which  Fusciis  fel]»  and  was,  indeed,  no 
contemptible  enemy. 

Ver.  19^.  Noy  let  us  form  a  pot  of  amplest  siUy]  Montanus 
has  devised  an  expedient  for  dressing  the  fisli :  but  how  is  it  to  bo 
aerved  up  ?  I  do  not  know  that  this  ^'  tun  of  man"  recollected  it, 
but  there  was  a  dish  at  hand  that  'would  not  have  disgraced  his 
pot, 

VitcUius  had  collected,  at  an  enormous  expense,  a  prodigious 
quantity  cf  the  brains  of  birds,  and  livers  of  fishes;  these  he  was 
desirous  of  bringing  to  table  in  a  single  dish.  The  kitchep  trea* 
sures  were  ransacked ^  as  in  the  present  case,  for  one  of  an  ade* 
quale  size ;  but  none  could  be  found  :  nor  would  the  pottcra  un* 
Jertake  to  make  such  a  one.  In  this  distress,  the  Emperour  applied 
to  the  silversmiths,  who  succeeded  to  his  wishes.  In  honour  of 
the  achievement,  the  dish  was  afterwards  preserved  as  a  sacred  de* 
posit,  uavtp  Ti  avtAifjM !  Adrian  had  the  good  sense  to  melt  it 
down. 

Ver.  199,  well  he  knew  ^c]     This  is  explained 

by  Suetonius  in  his  life  of  Nero.  (27-)  Paulatim  vero  ittvalescen^ 
tibus  vitiis^  jocularia  et  latcbras  omisitf  nullaque  dissimulandi  cura^ 
ad  mqfora  palam  erupit.  Ejmlas  a  medio  die  ad  mediam  noctem 
protrahebat ;  refotus  sctpius  calidis  piscmis^ac  tempore  cestivo  nivalis. 
This  accounts  very  naturally  for  the  unwieldy  paunch  of  Monta- 
nus, and  for  the  part  which  he  has  just  taken  in  the  debate,  which, 
as  Juvenal  properly  observes,  was  so  worthy  of  him. 

There  was  another  senator  at  this  famous  council,  whose  pro«^ 
Cdency  in  <*  the  science  of  good  eating"  was  at  least  equal  to 

K 
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And  how,  when  potent  draughts  had  fired  the  brain, 
The  jaded  taste  was  spurr*d  to  gorge  again. 
And|  in  our  days,  none  understood  so  well 
The  science  of  good  eating ;  he  could  tell, 
At  the  first  relish,  if  his  oysters  fed 
On  the  Rutupian,  or  the  Lucrine  bed. 
And  from  a  crab,  or  lobster's  colour,  name 
The  country,  nay  the  district,  whence  it  came. 

Here  closed  the  solemn  farce.    The  Fathers  rise, 
And  each,  sidtimissive,  from  the  presence  hies : — 
Pale,  trembling  wretches,whom  the  Chief,  in  sport. 
Had  dragged,  astonished,  to  the  Alban  court, 
As  if  the  stern  Sicambri  were  in  arms. 
Or  the  fierce  Gatti  threatened  new  alarms ; 
As  if  ill  news  by  'flying  posts  had  come. 
And  gathering  nations  sought  the  fall  of  Rome. 

that  of  Montanus ;  I  mean  the  facetious  Vibius  Crispusy  the  &- 
vourite  of  Vitelliusy  and  the  constant  associate  of  his  scandalous 
excesses.  When  a  friend  once  condoled  with  him  on  a  fit  of 
sickness,  which  had  detained  him  from  the  palace,  Rather  con- 
gratulate me,  he  replied,  for  if  I  had  not  fallen  ill,  I  should  have 
died  \  £»  fiq  tnfO(rxti9  x,  r.  a.  Dio,  Lib.  lxv«  c.  2.  The  histo- 
rian adds,  that  Vitellius  supported  his  eternal  gluttony  by  erne, 
ticks,  while  his  less  provident  companions  dropt  off  one  by  one. 

Holy  day  justly  remarks,  on  the  following  lines,  that  the  wan- 
ton luxury  of  the  Romans  may  be  discerned  by  the  variety  of 
their  oysters,  which  were  brought  from  every  sea.  Those  from 
Rutupia  (or  the  coast  of  Kent)  were  highly  valued  at  Rome  for 
their  sweetness  (dukitudo)  \  but  there  are  several  others  men-, 
tioned  in  our  author,  Circsean,  Gauran,  Lacrine,  he.  all  distin- 
guished for  their  peculiar  excellencies. 

Ver,  215.  Js  if  ill  news  by  flying  posts  Si^c]  Flying  posts, — 
in  the  original  praeipiti  penna;  which  has  been  variously  inter- 
preted. Brilannicus  thinks  it  alludes  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
•ending  intelligence  by  pigeons,  of  which  there  are  numerous  in- 
stances in  history.    This  is  not  very  probable.     Holyday  under* 
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O !  that  such  scenes,  disgraceful  at  the  most, 
Had  all  those  years  of  tyranny  engrost. 
In  which  he  daily  drained,  by  none  withstood, 
The  city  of  its  best,  and  noblest  blood ! — 
And  yet  he  fell !  he  fell !  for  when  the  herd 
First  felt  his  cruelty  to  them  transferr'd, 
They  seized  the  murderer,  wet  with  Lamian  gore, 
And  instant  hurFd  him  to  the  infernal  shore  ! 

stands  the  words  metaphorically^  for  a  **  letter  of  ill  news,  which 
is  usually  swift-wing^/'  The  Scoliast  explains  them  literally : 
jintea  si  quid  nuntiabant  Cansules  in  urbe^  per  epistoUu  nwitiabanim 
Si  victoria  nuntiabatary  laurus  in  epistold  Jigebatur  ;  si  aliquid  adr 
versiy  penna.  The  former  observation  is  certainly  just;  if  the 
latter  be  so,  which  I  doubt,  we  need  look  no  further  for  the 
meaning  of  Juvenal :  at  any  rate,  the  translation  is  sufficiently 
correct. 

Veb.  323.  They  seized  the  murderer,  wet  vnth  Lamian  gore^l 
**  The  Lamian  familie/'  Holyday  says,  '^  was  most  noble,  being 
sprung  from  kings,  which  by  the  testimonie  of  Homer,  raign'd 
at  Cujeta."  Of  this  &mily  was  ^lius  Lamia,  whose  wife  Domi- 
tian  took  away,  and  afterwards  put  Lamia  himself  to  death. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  imitated,  or  rather  translated,  th^ 
concluding  lines  thus : 

"  Princes  may  pick  their  suffering  nobles  out, 
^^  And  one  by  one,  employ  them  to  the  block ; 
'<  But  when  they  once  grow  formidable  to 
"  Their  clowns,  and  cobblers,  ware  then  I" 

Hie  indignant  sarcasm  on  the  tameness  of  the  nobility,  who 
sufTered  themselves  to  be  butchered  by  this  detestable  tyrant, 
without  resistance,  does  honour  to  the  invincible  spirit  of  our 
author.  Ht  himself  was  one  of  the  herd,  the  cerdones,  and  I 
have  not  a  doubt,  but  that  the  exultation  with  which  he  mentions 
their  prompt  and  decisive  vengeance,  was  intended  to  convey  a 
falutury,  but  an  awful  lesson  to  both  parlies—to  the  oppressors, 
and  the  oppressed. 


ics 
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SATIRE    V. 


9c0unttiit^ 

In  this  exctOent  Satire,  Juomal  takes  occasion^  vnder  pretence  of 
advising  one  Trelnus  to  abstain  from  the  table  of  Vino,  a  man  of 
rank  and  fortune,  to  give  a  spirited  detail  of  the  mortifications  to 
which  the  poor  were  su^ected  by  the  rich,  at  those  entertainments 
to  which,  on  account  of  the  political  connexion  subsisting  between 
patrons  and  clients,  it  was  sometimes  thought  necessary  to  invite 
them. 

A  strain  of  manly  indignation  pervades  the  whole : — nor  has  it 
so  much  exaggeration  as  some  of  the  commentators  have  imagined 
they  perceived  in  it:  since  there  is  scarcely  a  single  trait  of  insult 
and  mdignity  here  mentioned,  which  is  not  to  be  found  animadverted 
iqfon,  with  more  or  less  severity  ^  in  the  writert  of  that  age. 

One  of  Pliny's  letters  {lib.  ts.  6)  is  expressly  on  this  subjects 
and  as  a  better  illustration  of  the  Satire  before  us  cannot  possibly 
be  desired,  I  subjoin  a  pretty  long  extract  from  it :  "  I  supped 
lately  toith  a  person  with  whom  I  am  by  no  means  tntimatCy  who  in 
his  awn  opinion  treated  us  with  much  splendid  frugality ;  but 
according  to  none,  in  a  sordid,  yet  expensive  manner^  Some  very 
elegant  dishes  were  served  up  to  himself  and  a  few  more  of  us; 
while  those  which  were  placed  before  the  rest  of  the  company^  were 
extremely  cheap  and  mean.  There  were  in  small  bottles^  three 
d^erent  sorts  of  wine;  not  that  the  guests  might  take  their  choice, 
but  that  they  might  not  have  an  option  in  their  power.  The  best 
was  for  himse^  and  his  friends  of  thefrst  rank ;  the  next  for  those 
of  a  lower  order;  and  the  third  for  his  own  and  his  guests^  Jreedf 
men.  One  who  sat  near  me  took  notice  of  this  circumstance,  and 
asked  me  how  I  approved  of  it  f  Not  at  all,  I  replied.  Fray  then^ 
said  he,  what  is  your  method  on  such  occasions  f  When  I  make  an 
invitation^  I  replied,  all  are  served  alike:  I  invite  them  with  a 
design  to  entertain,  not  to  qff'ront  them  ;  and  those  I  think  worthy 
of  a  place  at  my  table,  J  certainly  think  worthy  of  every  thing  it 
ifords/' 

Several  pertinent  allusions  to  this  Satire  occur  in  the  old  comedy 
of  The  Supposes,  by  G.  Gascoigne. 


SATIRE   V. 


TO  TREBIUS. 


V.  1—8. 

If — ^by  reiterated  scorn  made  bold. 
Thy  mind  can  still  its  shameless  tenour  hold. 
Still  think  the  greatest  blessing  earth  can  give, 
Is  solely  at  another's  cost  to  live  ;  [spurn'd, 

If — thou   canst  brook,    ivhat  Galba  would   have 
And  mean  Sarmentus  with  a  frown  returned, 
At  Gssar's  haughty  board,  dependents  both, 
I  scarce  would  take  thy  evidence  on  oath. 


V£R.'5.  If-^thou  canst  hrook^  what  Galba  xoould  havespum'df 
And  mean  Sarmentus  Sf^.]  Galba.  This  Is  probably 
the  person  mentioned  in  the  notes  to  the  first  Satire,  p.  15.  He 
is  frequently  noticed  by  Martial ;  and  appears  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  necessary  fool  or  jester,  on  whom  every  one  broke  his  witticisms 
yriih  impunity. 

Sarmentus  was  a  runaway  slave,  who,  instead  of  being  sent 
back  to  his  mistress  to  be  whipt,  as  he  deserved,  was  taken  into 
the  family  of  a  man^  who  has  been  usually  supposed  to  have  other 
and  better  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  than  the  patronage 
of  a  scurrilous  buffoon. 

In  his  journey  to  Brundusium,  Horace  gives  an  account  of  a 
scolding  match,  which  he  witnessed,  between  this  Sarmentus,  and 
a  fellow  of  the  name  of  Messius.  There  was  not  much  humour 
in  the  dbpuie,  yet  Maecenas,  who  was  also  present  at  it^  found  it 
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The  belly's  fed  with  little  cost :  yet  grant 
Thou  sbouldst,  unhappily,  that  little  want, 
Some  vacant  bridge  might  doubtless  still  be  found. 
Some   highway   side,   where  grovelling   on    the 

ground, 
Thy  shivering  limbs  compassion's  sigh  might  wake, 
And  gain  an  alms  for  ^^  Charity's  sweet  sake  !'* 
What !.  can  a  meal  thus  sauced  deserve  thy  care  ? 
Is  hunger  so  importunate  ?  when  there, 
There,  in  thy  tatter'd  rug,  thou  mayst,  my  friend, 
On  casual  scraps  more  honestly  depend, 
With  chattering  teeth  toil  o'er  thy  wretched  treat, 
And  gnaw  the  crusts  that  dogs  refuse  to  Qat ! — 


so  agreeable  to  his  taste,  tliat  he  took  the  former  into  his  traiQy 
carried  him  to  Rome,  and  recommended  him  to  Augustus,  \vilh 
whom  (us  we  learn  from  Plutarch)  be  became  a  kind  of  favourite. 
The  old  Scholiast  gives  a  long  account  of  him ;  from  which  it  ap- 
pearsy  that  what  was  so  unworthily  bestowed  by  the  £mperour» 
was  as  unworthily  spent  by  his  minion ;  who  was  again  reduced^  ia 
the  decline  of  life,  to  a  state  of  absolute  beggary  and  depeodence^ 

Ver,  9.  The  bell/sfed  ^c] 

**  Discite,  quam  parvo  liceat  producere  vitam, 

**  £t  quantum  natura  petal." —  4^aA|  iv.  377* 

and  Spenser^ 

^*  But  would  men  think  with  how  small  allowance 

**  Untroubled  nature  doth  herself  suffice, 

'*  Such  superfluity  they  would  despise 

^*  As  with  sad  care  impeach  their  native  joys/' 

Here  is  the  moral  of  the  Satire  in  three  words,  and  a  very  fine  one 
it  is  :•— but  intemperance,  as  Cowley  says  of  avarice,  has  been  so 
pelted  with  good  sayings,  that  every  reader  can  suggest  them  to 
Jiimself. 

Vkr.  11.  Some  vacant  bridge  Si-c]    See  Sat,  iv«  l66*    To  tl^is 
the  Ulip  (there)  of  the  succeeding  lines  prefers* 
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For,  first,  of  this  be  sure  :  whene'er  your  lord 
Thinks  proper  to  invite  you  to  his  board, 
He  pays,  or  thinks  he  pays,  the  total  sum 
Of  all  your  pains,  past,  present,  and  to  come* 
Behold  the  meed  of  servitude  !  the  great 
Reward  their  humble  followers  with  a  treat, 
And  ^ount  it  current  coin :  they  count  it  such. 
And  though  it  be  but  seldom,  think  it  much. 
If,  therefore,  after  two  whole  months,  he  send     ' 
A  billet  to  his  long-neglected  friend, 
(Though  but  to  fill  a  vacant  seat,)  and  say, 
**  You — Master  Trebius,  dine  with  me  to  day.*' 
*Tis  rapture  all !  Go  now,  supremely  blest, 
Enjoy  the  meed  for  which  you  broke  your  rest. 
And  loose,  and  slipshod,  ran  your  court  to  pay. 
What  time  the  fading  stars  announced  the  day. 
Or  at  that  earlier  hour,  when>  round  the  pole, 
Bootes*  frozen  wain  was  seen  to  roll. 
Yet  trembling,  lest  the  levee  should  be  o'er. 
And  the  full  crowd  retiring  from  the  door ! 

And  what  a  meal  at  last !  such  ropy  wine 
As  wool,  which  takes  all  liquids,  would  decline ; 
Hot,  heady  lees,  to  fire  the  wretched  guests, 
And  turn  them  all  to  Gorybants,  or  beasts. — 
At  first,  with  sneers  and  sarcasms  you  engage. 
Then  hurl  the  cups  arpund,  with  mutual  rage ; 
Or,  stung  to  madness  by  the  household  train, 
With  coarse  stone  pots  a  desperate  fight  maintain. 
While  streams  of  blood  in  smoking  torrents  flow. 
And  my  lord  smiles  to  see  the  battle  glow ! 
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Not  snch  his  beverage;  he  enjoys  the  juice 
Of  ancient  days,  when  beards  were  yet  in  use» 
Pressed  in  the  Social  War ;  nor  condescends 
To  cheer,  with  one  small  cup,  his  drooping  friends. 
To  morrow  he  will  change,  and,  haply,  fill 
The  mellow  vintage  of  the  Alban  hill, 
Or  Setian ;  wines,  that  cannot  now  be  known, 
So  much  the  mould  of  time  has  overgrown 


Ve&.  53.  Trtu'd  M  the  Social  War  ;]  The  Social  or  Manian 
war  broke  out  in  Italy  nearly  two  centuries  before  this  Satire  waa 
written.  Can  wines  be  kept  so  long }  Those  of  Italy  were,  indeed, 
of  a  Foulness  and  strength  that  a  considerable  h&pse  of  time  only 
could  subdue :«- but  such  a  period!  Pliny  the  Elder*  however, 
mentions  a  wine  which  had  been  kept  for  200  years;  but  then  it 
had  acquired*  he  adds*  the  colour*  and*  I  suppose*  the  consistency 
of  honey  ;  and  was  no  longer  drinkable.  Indeed,  he  says*  that 
wine  cannot  be  preserved  with  advantage,  beyond  the  20th  year : 
nee  aHa  res  tnajtu  incrementum  tentU  ad  vigeiimum  ORinim*  mi^woe 
ab  eo  dUpendivm. 

Hall  has  imitated  this  passage  with  much  humour : 

**  What  though  he  quaff  pure  amber  in  his  bowl 

'<  Of  March-brew'd  wheat ;  he  slakes  thy  thirsting  sottl 

^*  With  palish  oat  frothing  in  Boston  clay* 

*<  Or  in  a  shallow  cruize ;  nor  must  that  stay 

'<  Within  thy  reach*  for  fear  of  thy  craz'd  brain* 

'*  But  call  and  crave*  and  have  thy  cruise  again !" 

Vrr.  56.  The  meVwB  vintage  of  the  Alban  km,}  This  wine  > 
frequently  alluded  to  by  our  author*  as  of  peculiar  excellency. 
Addison  tells  us  in  his  Italian  travels*  that  Alba  still  preserves  its 
credit  for  wine*  '*  which  would  probably  be  as  good  now  as  it  was 
anciently*  did  they  preserve  it  to  so  great  an  age.''  Setian  wina 
was  still  more  excellent ;  at  least*  if  we  may  trust  Augustus*  who 
is  said*  by  Pliny*  to  have  preferred  it  to  all  others :  it  grew  in 
Campania.     I'his  passage  also  is  well  imitated  by  Hall : 

"  If  Virro  list  revive  his  heartless  graine 

"  With  some  French  grape,  or  pure  Canariane ; 

*\  While  pleasing  Bourdcaux  falls  unto  bis  lot* 

*^  Some  sowerish  Rochelle  cuts  thy  thirsting  throat/' 
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The  district  and  the  date ;  such  generous  howh 
As  Thrasea  and  HelTidius,  patriot  9oi3h,         [lay. 
To  freedom pour'd^whencrown'd with  flowers  they 
And  largely  quaff  *d  on  Brutus'  natal  day ! 

Before  thy  patron,  cups  of  price  are  placed. 
Amber  and  gold,  with  rows  of  beryls  graced: 
Gups,  thou  canst  only  at  a  distance  see, 
And  never  trusted  to  s&ch  guests  as  thee ! 
Or  if  they  be,  a  faithful  slave  attends, 
To  count  the  gems,  and  watch  your  &ngers*  ends« 

Ver.  59.  ■  such  generous  boxols  Sfc]    Dulcmvmi 

Versus,  as  Rupert!  truly  observes,  qui  mitmmum  Ubertatis  daide^ 
rium^  odiutntfue  tj/rannidis  spirant.  And,  indeed,  Juvenal  is  never 
€0  full  of  spirit  and  pathos,  as  when  the  old  liberty  of  bis  couutij 
b  the  theme. 

Ybr.  60.  As  Thrasea  and  Helvidius^  Of  these  two  eminent 
men,  the  former  was  put  to  death,  and  the  latter  driven  into  ba- 
.nishment,  by  Nero.  Tacitus  dwells  with  singular  complacency 
on  their  virtues ;  and,  indeed,  we  may  gather  ^om  the  Concurring 
testimonies  of  historians,  that  Rome  bad  seldom,  if  ever,  produced 
two  worthier  citizens.  They  fell,  in  truth,  •*  on  evil  days,"  but 
they  seem  to  have  "  bated  no  jot  of  heart,"  and  in  every  circum- 
stance to  have  acted  with  dignity  and  spirit.  Helvidius  was 
recalled  from  banishment  by  Galba ;  (another  motive  for  our 
author's  partiality  to  that  chief;)  he  was  afterwards  prosecuted 
on  a  cbai^  of  sedition,  by  Vespasian,  but  acquitted  ;  and  pro- 
bably ended  his  days  in  peace* 

Thrasea  was  the  son-in-law  of  that  Paetus  whose  wife  Arria  is 
BO  justly  celebrated  for  her  beroick  constancy  in  the  well-known 
epigram.  Casta  suo  gladutniy  SfC, 

There  are  no  data  to  determine  the  precise  time  when  this  Satire 
was  written.  1  he  passage  before  us  certainly  evinces  a  noble 
spirit  of  daring ;  but  it  is  probably  somewhat  posterior  to  the  rdgn 
of  Domitian.  The  two  men  whose  memory  was  particularly 
hateful  to  that  tyrant,  were,  undoubtedly,  Thrasea  and  Helvidius, 
who  are  here  indirectly  introduced  for  the  sake  of  a  Covert  ceiH 
sure  on  the  wretch  who  insulted  their  fame.  Domitian  put  one 
person  to  death  for  calling  Thrasea  a  man  of  sanctity,  toi  ©pawiof 
lifov  «ro^{« ;  and  another  for  writing  the  life  of  lielvidius^l 
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You^ll  pardon  him ;  but  lo !  a  jasper  theve^ 
Of  matchless  worth,  which  calls  for  all  his  care : 
For  Virroy  like  his  brother  peers,  of  late, 
Has  stripp*d  his  fingers  to  adorn  his  plate ; 
And  jewels  now  emblaze  the  festive  board, 
Which  deck-d,  with  nobler  grace,  the  Trojan's 

sword. 
From  such  he  drinks  ;  to  thee,  the  slaves  allot 
The  Beneventine  cobbler*s  four-lugg'd  pot, 
A  fragment,  a  mere  shard,  of  litde  worth 
But  to  be  truck*d  for  matches — ^and  so  forth. 

Vee.  69.  but  lo!  a  jasper  therei]  He  allades,  as 

the  commentators  have  observed,  to  Viigil,  who  places  such  a 
Ytone  in  the  hilt  of  Eneas'  sword : 

"  ■  atque  illi  stellatus  jaspide  fulva 

«  Ensis  erat/' 

Vkk.  76.  The  Beneventine  SfC.}  This  Beneventine  was  a 
drunken  cobbler  called  Vatinius.  It  would  have  been  well  if 
giving  his  name  to  an  article  of  coarse  pottery  had  been  his  only 
claim  to  celebrity ;  but  he  had,  unfortunately,  others  of  a  diffe* 
rent  nature.  He  possessed,  says  Tacitus,  "  a  vein  of  ribaldry  and 
vulgar  humour,  which  qualified  him  to  succeed  as  a  buffoon ;  in 
which  character  he  first  recommended  himself  to  notice:  but  he 
soon  forsook  his  scurrility  for  the  trade  of  an  informer,  and  having, 
by  the  ruin  of  the  worthiest  characters,  arrived  at  eminence  in 
guilt,  he  rose  to  wealth  and  power,  the  most  dangerous  miscreant 
of  those  dangerous  times.*' 

Tacitus  adds,  that  when  Nero  was  on  his  way  to  Greece,  to 
earn  immortal  honour  by  his  musical  exertions,  he  stopped  at 
Beneventumi  where  Vatinius  entertained  him  with  a  show  of 
gladiators. 

The  **  four-lugg*d  pot"  is  mentioned  by  Martial,  who  is  always 
to  be  found  at  the  heels  of  Juvenal : 

'*  Vilia  sutoris  calicem  monumenta  Vatini 

'^  Accipe ;  sed  nasus  longior  ille  fiiit/'    Ub,  xit.  9^. 

Here  the  allusion  is  evidently  to  the  character  given  of  him  in  the 
note.  The  noses  or  handles  of  the  pot,  indeed,  were  long,  but 
the  nose  of  the  inventor  was  still  longer :  hinting  at  his  pernicious 
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If  my  lord's  veins  with  indigestion  glow, 
They  bring  him  water  cold  as  Scythian  snow. 
What !  did  I  late  complain  a  different  wine 
Fell  to  thy  share  ?  a  different  water's  thine ! 

Getillian  slaves  your  vile  potations  pour, 
Or  the  coarse  paws  of  some  huge,  raw-boned  Moor, 
Whose  hideous  form,  like  spectres,  would  affray. 
If  met  by  moonlight  near  the  Latian  way; 
On  him,  a  youth,  the  flower  of  Asia,  waits, 
So  dearly  purchased,  that  the  whole  estates 
Of  Tullus,  Ancus,  would  not  yield  the  sum, 
Nor  all  the  gear  of  all  the  kings  of  Rome ! 
Bear  this  in  mind ;  and,  when  a  draught  you  need, 
Xtook  for  your  own  Getulian  Ganymede ; 
A  page  that  cost  so  much  will  ne'er^  be  sure. 
Come  at  your  beck ;  he  heeds  not,  he^  the  poor ; 
But  of  his  youth  and  beauty  justly  vain, 
Trips  by  them  with  indifference  or  disdain. 
If  caird,  he  hears  not,  or,  with -rage  inflamed-^ 
Indignant,  that  his  services  are  claimed 
By  an  old  client,  who,  ye  gods !  commands. 
And  sits  at  ease,  while  his  superiour  stands  I 
Such  proud,  audacious  minions  swarm  in  Rome, 
And  trample  on  the  poor  where'er  they  come. 


sagacity  in  finding  out  charge$  against  the  objects  of  the  Emperour's 
fear  or  hate.  . 

*'  Trucking  broken  pottery  for  matches"  was  an  approved 
custom  in  the  system  of  domestick  (economy  at  Rome,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Martial : 

''  Quae  sulfurato  nolit  empta  ramento, 
^'  Vatiniorum  proxeneta  fractorum,"  &c. 

Lib,  z.  5.  . 
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Mark  with  what  insolence  another  thrusti 
Before  thy  plate  th*  impenetrable  crusts. 
Blacky  mouldy  fragments,  which  no  teeth  can  chaw^ 
The  mere  despair  of  every  aching  jaw ! 
While  manchets  of  the  finest  flour  are  set 
Before  tliy  lord ;  but  be  thou  mindful  yet. 
And  taste  not,  touch  not :  of  thepantler  stand 
In  trembling  awe,  and  check  thy  desperate  hand-^ 
Yety  shouldst  thou  dare,  a  slave  springs  forth  to 

wrest 
The  sacred  morsel  from  thee.     "  Saucy  guest,'* 
He  frowns,  and  mutters,  *^  wilt  thou  ne*er  divine 
*'  What's  for  thy  patron's  tooth,  and  what  for  thine ! 
•^  Never  take  notice  from  what  tray  thou'rt  fed, 
*'  Nor  know  the  colour  of  thy  proper  bread  I'* 

•  Was  it  for  this,*  the  baffled  client  cries, 
The  tears  indignant  starting  from  his  eyes, 

*  Was  it  for  this,  I  left  my  wife  ere  day, 

^  And  up  the  cold  Esquilian  urged  my  way, 

V£R.  107.  WUk  maneheU  4^.] 

^*  What  though  he  chires  on  purer  manobet's  crowa 
^^  While  his  kind  client  grinds  on  black  and  brown, 
*^  A  jolly  rounding  of  a  whole  foot  broad, 
^*  From  off  the  mong*coru  heap  shall  Trebius  load." 

HaU,  Ub.  V.  Sat.  2. 

Manners  were  strangely  altered  at  Rome  since  the  days  of  Cssary 
who  is  said,  by  Suetonius,  (J.  Caes.  48,)  to  have  severely  punished 
his  <*  pantler,"  for  serving  his  guests  with  a  species  of  bread  in- 
leriour  to  that  which  was  placed  before  himself. 

Yer.  1 17.  *  lVa9  it  for  thisy  SfC.I  The  early  hour  at  which  the 
client  was  expected  to  attend  the  levee  of  his  patron  was  a  serious 
subject  of  complaint.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Juvehal, 
and  still  more  frequently  by  Martial,  who,  like  Trebius,  had  often 
suffered  from  the  inclemency  here  so  well  described.    He  tells 


\  
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*  While  the  wind  howl'd,  the  hail-storm  beat  amain, 

*  And  my  cloak  smoked  beneath  the  driving  rain !' 

But  lo !  a  lobster  introduced  in  state, 
Whose  ample  body  stretches  o*er  the  plate  :--^ 
With  what  a  length  of  tail,  he  seems  to  scorn 
The  wretched  guests,  as,  by  them  proudly  born, 
He  takes  the  place  of  honour  at  the  board, 
And,  crown'd  with  herbs  and  pickles,  greets  their 
A  crab  is  thine,  ill  garnish'd,  and  ill  fed,     [lord  J 
With  half  an  egg — a  supper  for  the  dead  t 

his  patron,  in  one  place,  that  unless  he  will  sleep  longer,  he  must 
not  expect  to  see  him ;  and  in  another,  expostdates  with  him  io 
the  following  sensible  and  affecting  language  : 

**  Si  quid  nostra  tuis  adicit  vexatio  rebus, 

^*  Mane,  vel  a  media  nocte  togatus  ero« 
**  Stridentesque  feram  flatus  Aquilonis  iniqui, 

**  £t  patiar  nimbos,  excipiamque  nives* 
**  Sed  si  non  fias  quadrante  beatior  uno, 

**  Per  gemitus  nostros,  ingenuasque  cruces : 
**  Parce,  precor,  lasso,  vanosque  remitte  labores, 

''  Qui  tibi  non  prosunt,  et  mihi,  Galle,  nocent.** 

Lib,  x»  82. 

Vek.  130. «  stqfper  for  the  dead  !]  **  They  did 

place,"  says  Holyday,  <'  in  the  sepulchers  of  the  dead,  to  appease 
their  ghosts  (suck  was  the  heathens  folly)  a  little  milk,  honey, 
water,  wine  and  olives."  If  these  were  eaten  by  the  dead,  it  was 
well ;  if  not,  they  were  burned,  or,  what  was  more  generally  the 
case,  stolen  by  a  set  of  starving  wretches,  who  frequented  tha 
burying-grounds  for  this  purpose* 

With  all  their  reverence  for  the  deceased,  the  ancients  seem  to 
have  been  strangely  inattentive  to  their  diet.  It  was  not  only  of 
the  worst  quality,  but  extremely  ill  prepared.  Plautus  (Pseudolo, 
A.  III.  Sc.  2.)  says  of  a  worthless  cook,  that  he  was  **  merely  fit 
to  dress  a  supper  for  the  dead ;"  and  those  of  the  living  who 
condescended  to  share  it  with  them,  were  universally  stigmatized 
as  the  most  necessitous  and  miserable  of  human  beings ; 

*^  Uxor  Meneni  saepe  quam  in  sepulchretis 

**  Vidisti  ipso  rapere  de  rogo  Cdoam."  CatulU 
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He  pours  Vcnafran  oil  upon  his  fish, 
While  the  stale  coleworts  in  thy  wooden  dish^ 
Stink  of  the  lamp ;  for  such  to  thee  is  thrown^ 
Such  rotten  grease,  as  Africk  sends  to  town : 
So  strong !  that  when  her  factors  seek  the  bath^ 
All  wind,  and  all  avoid,  the  noisome  path ; 
So  pestilent !  that  her  own  serpents  fly 
The  horrid  stench,  or  meet  it  but  to  die. 

See !  a  sur-muUet  next  before  him  set, 
From  Corsica,  or  isles  more  distant  yet, 
Brought  post  to  Rome ;  since  our  own  seas  no  more 
Supply  the  insatiate  glutton,  as  of  yore, 
Thinn*d  by  the  net,  whose  everlasting  throw 
Allows  no  Tuscan  fish  in  peace  to  grow. 
Still  luxury  yawns,  unfilPd  ; — the  nations  rise, 
And  ransack  all  their  coasts  for  fresh  supplies ; 
Thence  come  your  presents,  thence,  as  rUmour 
The  dainties  Lenas  buys,  Aurelia  sells  !         [tells, 

A  lamprey  of  the  largest  size,  and  caught 
Near  howling  Scylla,  is  to  Virro  brought: — 

Veh.  148. Jurelia  sells  f]  **  Aurdia,''  Madaft 

taysy  ^*  was  probably  the  name  of  some  famous  dealer  in  fine- 
fish  V  It  is  not  in  this  manner  that  Juvenal  is  to  be  read.  Aurelia 
ivas  a  rich  and  childless  old  lady,  whom  Lenas,  one  of  those 
legacy-hunters  who  swarmed  in  Rome,  endeavoured  to  wheedle 
out  of  a  bequest  in  his  favour,  by  costly  presents  of  fish,  &c. 
So  far,  indeed,  she  might  be  termed  a  **  dealer  in  fine  fish,^'  that, 
preferring  money  to  sur-muUets,  she  sent  what  was  given  her  to 
market. 

Aurelia  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  calls  her  a  respectable 
lady,  and  tells  an  amusing  story  of  H^r  being  obliged  to  tack  a 
codicil  to  her  will  in  favour  of  a  more  daring,  and,  apparently,  a 
more  successful  haeredipeta  thau  Lenas ;  the  detestable  Regulus« 
lab.  II.  Epist,  20. 

VfiE.  149.  J  lampreji  JjfC.J  The  reader  must  not  always  ex- 


For  oft  as  Auster  seeks  his  cave,  and  flings 
The  cumbrous  moisture  from  his  dripping  wingSi 
Forth  flies  ihe  daring  fisher,  lured  by  gAiD, 
While  rocks  oppose^  and  whirlpools  threat  m  vsiia* 
To  thee  they  bring  an  eel^  whose  slender  make 
Bespeaks  a  near  relation  to  the  snake ; 
Or  a  frostbitten  pike,  who,  day  by  day. 
Through  half  the  city*8  mud  suck*d  his  vile  way ! 

Would  Virro  deign  to  hear  me,  I  could  give 
A  few  brief  hints  : — ^we  look  not  to  receive 
What  Seneca,  what  Gotta  used  to  send, 
What  the  good  Plso,  to  an  humble  friend : 
(For  bounty  then  preferred  a  fairer  claim 
Than  birth  and  power,  to  honourable  fame :) 
No  ; — all  we  ask,  and  'tis  a  small  request. 
Is — ^ootto  be  insulted:  for  the  rest, 
Be,  like  the  world,  to  thy  dependents  poor, 
Rich  to  thyself ;  we  seek,  we  hope  no  more ! 

Ah  no :  near  him  a  gooseys  liver  lies, 
A  capon,  equal  to  a  goose  in  size ; 

feet  literal  ttrtfcms  tf  these  ftnd  «niiiar  woitls.  The  tmirena  o( 
Iho  text,  aCriGtlv  takctti  it  a  cpeciet  of  eel  found  in  the  Mcditer*' 
laoeati,  and  ftill  in  high  estimation  there:  it  differs^  in  some  par- 
ticalan,.£rom  the  fish  which  we  call  a  lamprey,  but  chiefly  in  the 
eonfermati^n  of  its  head.  Out  lamprey  is  principally  confined  to 
f!he  Severn;  when  brought  to  market,  which  is  yery  rarely,  il 
Ibtchei  an  eatravagant  price. 

Via.  1^.  ■     ■    ■  a  gooi^t  Upfr]  This  was.looked  upon 

•I  a  great  da|a^  by  ihf  ancieot  epicures;  who  therefore  took 
•Ktnordiiuiiy  paias  to  increase  its  siosy  by  aubjectiog  the  animal 
So  aiMirticiilar  Und  oi  regiraea. 

B^doiie  lays  of  the  Sicilians^  that  by  a  modem  refinement  in 
Itfxury,  they  contrive  to  increase  the  Uvers  of  their  fowU  (the 
tebmtMkt,  at  th^  reader  sees,  b  not  very  modem.)  Upon  which 
nsrwfai  mlmittn$  i  <«  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  did  not  piocare 

L 
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And.a  boar  smokes,  like  that  which  fell  of  old. 
By  the  famed  hero  with  the  locks  of  gold. 
Then  if  the  spring  its  genial  influence  shed, 
And  welcome  thunders  call  them  from  their  bed, 
Large  mushrooms  enter :  Ravish'd  with  their  size, 
"  O  Lybia,  keep  your  grain  I"  Alledius  cries, 
"  O  bid  your  oxen  to  their  stalls  retreat, 
"  Nor,  while  you  boast  such  mushrooms,  think  of 
.wheat  !•• 

the  secret."  There  is  no  great  secret  in  the  matter ;  as  tliere  is 
scarcely  a  town  on  the  continent  which  is  not  possessed  of  it.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  know  it  myself;  but  have  been  told,  that  the 
animab  are  very  closely  confined,  and  kept  without  water — ^bttt 
what !  I  am  talking  Latin  before  clerks ;  since  both  the  dainty 
and  the  manner  of  obtaining  it,  are  probably  as  well  known  in 
London  as  in  Sicily,  or  elsewhere. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark,  that  the  Doctor  ne  pos' 
side  trap  bien  son  Martiale :  the  liver  of  which  be  speaks  was  not 
increased  so  much  by  the  goose's  feeding,  as  by  the  cook's  stu9* 
ing.    The  distich  to  which  he  alludes, 

**  Adspice  quam  tumeat  magno  jecur  ansere  majiis ! 
^*  Miratus  dices;  hoc,  rogo,  crevit  ubi?" 

Lib.  XIII.  5S. 

Larger  than  the  lai^e  goose,  this  liver  view. 
And,  wondering,  you  will  ask  me,  Where  it  gi^w  ? 

is  a  riddle ;  no  very  extraordinary  one,  it  must  be  confessed  ;  and 
the  solution  is — ^in  a  kitchen. 

Ver.  172.  Bif  the  famed  hero  with  the  locks  of  gold.]  He'speaks 
of  Meleager,  of  whom*  as  well  as  of  the  *^  boar"  he  destroyed,  a 
pretty  romantick  tale  is  told  in  the  lUad,  lib.  ix.  Thomson,  who. 
is  now  and  then  a  little  pedantick,  calls  him,  the  vellow  hunter ; 
probably  from  the Jlavus  of  our  author ;  an  epithet  which,  though 
by  no  means  uncommon,  does  not  seem  to  please  the  criticks.  It 
is  an  idle  one,  {rpithetou  otiosuniy)  says  Heinsius,  and  he,  there4>' 
fore,  recommends  validus  (a  silly  one)  in  its  place ;  while  Bur- 
man  thinks  that  Juvenal  did  not  mean  to  apply  it  to  the  Melesiger 
\yho  killed  the  boar,  but  to-  the  ministrum  delicatviH  •  habitd 
venatoriOf  who  was  to  cut  it  up !  So  learnedly  can  men  trifle*    ' 

In  tbe  lines  that  follow,  there  is  much  genuine. h«mo«i?'in4h« 
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Meanwhile,  to  put  your  patience  to  the  test, 
Lo !  the  spruce  carver,  to  his  task  addrest, 
Skips,  like  a  harlequin,  from  place  to  place, 
And  waves  his  knife  with  pantomimick  grace, 
Till  every  dish  be  ranged,  and  every  joint 
Dissected,  by  just  rules,  from  point  to  point. 
You  think  this  folly — 'tis  a  simple  thought — 
To  such  perfection,  now,  is  carving  brought. 
That  different  gestures,  by  our  curious  men,  .. 
Are  used  for  different  dishes,  hare  and  hen. 
But  think  whatever  you  may,  your  comments  spare ; 
For  should  you,  like  a  freeborn  Roman,  dare . 

rapturous  apo!stro|)he  of  Alledius  to  Lybia.  Africa,  it  should  be 
remembered,  was  one  of  the  principal  granaries  of  Rome  See 
Sftt.  Yiii.  The  superiour  excellence  of  the  African  mushroom, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  truffle,  is  noticed  by  the  elder  Pliny,  who  also 
mentions  the  common  opinion,  (that  of  the  text,)  that  its  growth 
was  accelerated  by  thunder :  De  tuberibus  hme  tradnuU  ptcutiariter  : 
Cumfuerini  imbrei  autnmnaks  ac  tonitrua  crdtra  tunc  tuuci,  et 
maxime  e  tanitrtiws,  nee  ultra  annum  durare,  tenarima  auiem  vemo 
esse.    Lib.  xix.  3* 

Ver.  190.  For  should  you^  Uke  a  freeborn  Romany  ^c.}  In  the 
original,  tofiquam  habeas  tria  nominal  as  if  you  had  three  names : 
this,  when  J^venal  wrote,  every  freeboni  Roman  had,  and,  as  is 
probable  from  his  own  case,  every  libertinusy  or  son  of  a  freed* 
man*  These  were,  the  nomen,  the  pranomeny  and  the  cognomen  ; 
the  nomen  was  the  family  or  surname,  as  Scipio ;  the  prcenomen 
answered  to  our  font-name,  as  Cornelius^  and  the  cognomen  was 
added  from  some  incidental  circumstance,  or  to  mark  some  par** 
ticular  branch  of  a  family,  as  Publius.  To  these  a  fourth  name 
was  sometimes  superadded,  as  an  honourable  distinction,  as 
Africanus. 

There  seems  no  great  difficulty  in  this  passage,  and^yet  the 
reader  would  bless  himself,  if  he  knew  the  ingenious  absurdities 
to  which  it  has  given  birth.  Even  Holyday,  bewildered  in  the 
maze  of  his  own  learning,  wanders  with  the  rest.  He  cannot  con- 
ceive why  Juvenal  should  say  of  Trebius,  ^^  if  thou  hadst  three 
names,"  when  it  is  evident  that,  being  a  freeman,  he  must  have 
^ad  three  names :  and  he,  therefore,  goes  back  ti)  the  firit  ages  of 
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To  speak  your  mind,  forth  springs  some  stardy 

groom,  .  [room! 

And  drags  yon  straight,  heels  foremost,  from  the 

Does  Virro  ever  pledge  you  ?  ever  sip 
The  liquor  touched  by  your  unhallow*d  lip  ? 
Or  is  there  one  of  all  your  tribe  so  free. 
So  desperate,  as  to  say«— '^  Sir,  drink  to  me?**«^ 
O,  there  is  much,  diat  never  can  be  spoke 
By  a  poor  client  in  a  threadbare  cloke ! 

But  should  some  god,  or  man  of  godlike  soul, 
The  malice  of  your  niggard  fate  control. 
And  bless  you  with  a  knighf  s  estate ;  how  dear  ^ 
Would  you  be  then !  how  wondrous  great  appear, 
From  nothing !  Virro,  so  reserved  of  late, . . 
Grows  quite  familiar :  *^  Brother,  send  your  plate, 
"  Dear  brother  Trebius  !  you  were  wont  to  say 
**  Youlikedthesedainties;  letmehelpyou,pray/*-~ 

the  commonwealthy  when  none  but  the  nobility  were  thus  distip* 
guished,  and  explains  his  author  in  this  manner;  **  thou  maist 
not  (though  free)  talk  like  a  nobleman,  (t.  e.)  like  a:  thfee-named 
man  of  the  first  institution,  before  the  priviledge  became  ordinary •'^ 
He  did  not  see,  that  Juvenal,  from  the  very  comraenoement  of 
the  Satire,  affects  to  consider  Trebius  as  a  slate,  and  that  th# 
principal  aim  of  it  is.  to  prove  that  ^rro  viewed  him  in  the 

8AM%  LIGHT. 

Dr.  Ireland  differs  from  me.  His  explanation  is  very  ingenious, 
and  will  probably  obtain  more  suffrages  than  that  wUch  I  have 
just  hazarded :  **  Juvenal  does  not  consider  Trebius  as  a  slave 
whose  oath  is  never  admitted ;  his  meaning,  which  is  far  more 
satirical,  is,  I  know  thou  art  a  freeman,  and  that  thy  oath  is,  by 
the  laws,  to  be  believed;  I  know  too,  that  thou  hast  the  honour 
of  bearing  three  names,  and  therefore  mayst  use  the  language  of 
a  privileged  Roman ;  such,  however,  is  the  servility  of  thy  dis- 
position, that  it  destroys  all  the  effect  of  these  advantages. 
Sworn,  as  thou  hast  a  right  to  be,  (this  is  the  force  of  quamvis 
juratOf)  I  will  not  believe  thee ;  and  having  a  right  to  liberty  of 
Speech,  thy  supper-hunting  draws  thee  into  situations  where  thou 
Mrt  afraid  to  use  it.*' 
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You,  riches^  are  his  <^  brother/*  and  to  you. 
This  varmth  of  friendship,  this  respect  is  due ! 

But  would  you  now  your  patron's  patron  be  ?. 
Lei  no  young  Trebius  wanton  round  your  knee, 
iNo  Trebia,  none :  a  barren  wife  procures 
The  kindest^  truest  friends  f  let  such  be  yours. — 
Yetf  shoinld  she  breed,  and,  to  augment  yx>ur  joys, 
Pour  in  your  lap,  at^once;  three  bouncing  boys, 
Virro  will  still,  so  you  be  wealthy,  deign 
To  toy  and  prattle  with  the  lisping  train ; 
Will  have  his  pockets  too  with  farthings  stored. 
And,  when  the  sweet  young  rogaes  approach  his 
Will  order  pretty  corslets  for  the  breast,    [board, 
And  treat  with  nuts  and  plums  each  coaxing  guest. 

You  champ  on  spongy  toadstools,  hateful  treat  I 
Fearful  of  poison,  in  each  bit  you  eat : 
He  feeds  secure  on  mushrooms,  fine  as  those 
Which  Claudius  ate,  till  Messaliha  chose. 
With  one  more  fine,  his  feasts  and  life  to  close 

Vs&«  tia  Lei  n^ymmg  TrMim  SfcJl  This  is  a  pleasant  pa- 
fody  of  ViTplt 

"  ■    ■  ■■  si  quis  mihi  parvulus  aula 

<<  Lu^eret  MnesAJ^ 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  a  piece  of  moi«  chaste  humour 
than  a  IHtW  tetiastick  on  tho  sul^act  of  the  preceding  line»  which 
is  t»  be  found  amoogirt  the  leprobated  Greek  epigrams :  it  cannot 
be  transhited: 

Hr  /  m;  fMi  Ti  XaCilf  ro  ffatif  tiwi  fcotork 
fiyut  ya0  km  rmvrti  rtt  fnfi»ta*  ourrap  tTvy* 

Van.  224.  He  feeds  secure  on  tniuhrwmst  ^cJ]  *'  The  agaricui 
emiore^f  or  imperM  €gmc,  is  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  species 
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AppleSy  as  fragrant^  and  as  bright  of  hue, 
As  those  which  itx  Alcinoiis*  gardens  grew, 
Mellow'd  by  constant  sunshine ;  or  as  those 
Which  graced  the  Hesperides  in  burnished  rows, 
Apples,  which  you  may  smell,  but  never  taste. 
Before  your  lord,  and  his  great  friends,  are  placed : 
To  you  they  bring  mere  windfalls ;  such  stale  fruit 
As  serves  to  mprtify  the  raw  recruit, 


it  is  common  in  Italy ,  and  is  brought  to  tbe  markets  there  for 
sale*  The  ancient  Romans  esteemed  it  one  of  the  greatest  Iuxu<» 
ries  of  the  table.  This  is  the  mushroom  with  which  Claudius  was 
poisoned."    Miller^s  Gard.  Diet. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  botanists  did  not  go  a  step  further,  when 
they  were  naming  this  article,  and  call  it  the  agaricus  claiidianu9» 
When  every  Oerman'  professor  who  discovers  a  new  species  of 
dau(ieiion  in  his  walks,  is  immortalized ;  why  should  not  this  poor 
emperour  be  permitted  to  take  his  rank  in  the  everlasting  muster* 
roll,  with  Swart2ia,  Krockeria,  and  Wachendorfia  i 

V£R.  232.  To  you  they  bring  mere  windfalls  ;  ijfC.'} 

^'  Tu  scabie  frueris  mali,  quod  in  aggere  rodit 

^*  Qui  tegitur  parma,  et  galea,  metuensque  flagelli, 

*^  Disci t  ab  hirsuta  jaculum  torquere  capella." 

There  are  few  passages  in  Juveni^l,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other 
author,  which  have  cost  more  pains  than  this.  Scabie  mali,  says 
the  old  Scholiast,  i.  e,  such  as  apes  eat,  qualem  simia  manducat  s 
nothing  more  was  necessary  to  convince  the  commentators  that 
the  whole  passage  related  to  an  ape :  they  never  reflected  that 
though  apes  might  eat  stale  fruit,  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that 
they  monopolized  it. — But  Claverius  had  seen  an  animal  of  this 
kind  practise  his  tricks  on  the  back  of  a  goat,  at  some  fair  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  it  is  really  entertaining  to  contemplate  the  delight 
"which  this  good  man  received  from  it :  Dii  boni  I  quam  volupe  est 
spcctare  hanc  bestiolamy  ubi  prasertim  clypeun^  ^inistra^  jaculum 
dcxtera  ostentat,  ^c.  Let  us  hope  that  he  completed  the  picture, 
by  rewarding  the  poor  beast  with  an  apple. 

Claverius  was  the  first,  says  Henninius,  who  comprehended  the 
Schxiliast;  ^jid  he  was  soon  followed  by  Grangasus,  Rutgersius, 
and  others. 

Bnt  though  the  majority  of  the  learned,  referred^  with  Clavet 
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When,  ann*d  with  helm  and  shield)  he  learns  to 

throw 
The  javelin,  fearful  of  the  impending  blow. 


rius,  the  qui  tegUur  to  an  ape,  no  two  of  them  agreed  about  the 
sense  of  hirtuta  capella.  One  understood  it  of  a  thong  made  of 
goat's  skin»  another  of  a  garment,  a  third  of  a  quiver,  and  a  fourth 
of  I  know  not  what.  TlthiSy  who  is  followed  by  Bochart,  thought 
it  meant  a  goat  on  which  the  tyro  was  seated,  in  imitation  of  the 
children  of  kings,  who  in  ancient  times  were  accustomed  to  learn 
to  ride  on  rams  !«-«the  example  of  Helle  was  lost  upon  them,  we 
see :  while  Grangaeus  took  it  to  be  the  showman,  who  taught  the 
ape  his  exercise ! 

After  all  thi8»  comes  Ferrarius  and  tells  us,  that  the  notion  of 
an  ape  seated  on  a  goat,  is  an  old  woman's  fable.    Not  so,  replies 
Hcnninius,  the  ape  was  certainly  seated  on  a  goat;  but  to  suppose, 
as  Rutgersius  and  Graiigxus  do,  that  he  was  exhibited  by  a  show* 
roan,  is  worse  than  an  old  woman's  fable. — No,  no,  he-was  kept 
in*  the  praetorian  camp,  and  taught  to  ride  and  fling  darts,  by  the 
idle  soldieryi  who  had  no  better  methods  of  amusing  themselves ! 
^  Away  I  quoth  Lipsius,  with  this  nonsense  about  apes.     Tb6  ^tii 
tegitur  must  mean  a  bestiarius,  a  person  who  fought  with  wild 
beasts  in  the  amphitheatre ;  and  the  goat  (for  a  goat  there  is) 
was  not  for  him  to  ride,  but  to  fling  darts  at,  that  he  might  thus 
acquire  sufficient  dexterity  to  attack  lions,  tigers,  &c. 
.  But  it  is  time  to  draw  towards  a  cpnclusion.     Scaliger,  Britan- 
nicus,  Curio,  and  Ferradus,  understand  the  passage  nearly  as  I 
bave  given  it  above ;  and,  as  I  am  persuaded,  the  old  Scholiast 
understood  it  before  them.     Qui  tegitur  pariMf  he  explains  by 
iyb,  which  applies  very  well  to  a  young  recruit,  though  scarcely 
so  to  an  ape  of  any  age ;  and  Disdt  abf  SfC^  b}'  9cne  magistrOf 
which  clearly  shows,  as  Ferrarius  and  Scaliger  well  observe,  that 
he  read  hirsuto,  Capella  will  then  be  the  name  of  the  campidoctOTf 
who  tailght  the  young  soldiers  the  use  of  arms.    The  propriety 
of  the  epithet  hirsuttu  applied  to  such  a  person,  no  one,  I  pre- 
sume, will  dispute. 

**  But  why,"  says  Lipsius — who  returns  to  the  charge,  **  should 
the  recruit  eat  vile  apples?"  Truly,  I  cannot  tell;*  unless  it  were 
that  his  pay  .would  not  enable  him  to  procure  better.  Indeed,  t 
should  be  as  much  at  a  loss  to  tell  why  the  bestiarius f  or  the  ape 
should  eat  them : — those  of  the  latter  that  I  have  seen,  being 
rath^  delicate  in  their  choice  of  fruit.  To  lus  other  questions, 
^Jiy  (be  tyro  should  be  armed  with  a  parma  (a  round  shield) 


You  think,  periiaps,  Art  Virro  treats  no  ill, 
To  save  kis  gold ;  no,  *tls  to  vex  you  sHH : 
For,  say,  what  comedy  such  mirth  can  raise, 
As  hunger,  tortured  thus  a  thousand  ways  ? 
No  ;  if  you  know  it  not,  'tis  to  excite 
Your  rage,  your  frenzy,  for  his  mere  delight ; 
'Tib  to  compel  yo«  all  your  gait  to  show, 
And  gnash  your  teeth  in  agonies  of  wo. 
You  deem  yourself,  (such  pride  inftates  your  breast,) 
Forsooth,  a  freeman,  and  your  patron*s  guest ; 
He  thinks  you  a  vile  slave,  drawn  by  the  smell 
Of  his  warm  kitchen  there ;  and  he  thinks  well. 
For  who  so  law,  so  wretched,  as  to  bear 
Such  treatment  twice,  whose  fortune  *twas  to  wear 
The  golden  boss ;  nay^  to  whose  humbler  lot, 
The  poor  man*s  ensign  fell,  the  leathern  knot ! 


when  they  were  no  longer  in  use  ^  or  be  efmid  of  a  scoui^e,  ^ffa* 
gdhmj  when  he  coidd  only  be  beaten  with  a  rod  Mt  might 
perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  answer,  that  Juvenal  writes  like  a  poet» 
and  not  like  a  drill-serjeant : — bat  Holyday  goes  further,  and 
combats  the  critick's  accuracy. 

This  learned  man,  who  candidly  recapitolatei  the  opinions  of 
the  commentators,  follows  that  of  Rut^rsius.  I  did  not  expect 
this  :-^it  is  but  ftiir,  however,  to  give  his  reasons  f>r  it :  <<  Finta 
because  it  is  without  any  alteration  of  the  copy  ;  secondly,  be- 
cause it  is  free  from  any  of  those  inconvenicncies  which  follow  the 
other  opinions ;  thirdly,  because  it  supposes  nothing,  bat  what> 
according  to  the  ordinary  custome  of  such  sports,  will  be  easily 
granted  ;  and  ^tly,  because  it  is  far  more  quick  and  satyrical,  to 
this  sense;  Virro  has  his  eurioos  fruit ;  but  thou  such  as  they  feed 
apes  with/' 

Vza.  250.  Tke  goidm  hosfi]  This  ornament,  or  rather  amulet, 
was  adopted  by  the  Romans  from  the  Etruscans,  (who  probably 
broi^t  it  from  the  East,)  and  at  first  wor»  only  by  the  children 
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Yoar  palate  still  beguiles  you :  Ah,  faow  nice 
That  smoking  haunch !  now  we  shall  have  a  slice  I 
Now  that  half  hare  is  coming !  kow  a  bit 
Of  that  young  puUet !  now — and  thus  you  sit, 
Thumbing  your  bread  in  silence ;  looking  still 
For  what  has  never  reached  you,  never  will ! 

No  more  of  freedom  I  *tis  a  vain  pretence: 
Your  patron  treats  you  like  a  man  of  sense. 
For,  if  you  can,  without  a  murmur,  bear. 
You  well  deserve  the  indignities  you  share. 
Anou,  like  voluntary  slaves,  you'll  bow 
Your  humbled  necks  beneath  the  oppressor's  blow. 
Nay,  with  bare  backs,  solicit  to  be  beat, 
And  merit  such  a  friend,  and  such  a  treat  I 


of  the  nobility.  In  process  of  time,  it  became  common.  Tike  the 
tria  momina^  to  all  who  were  freeborn*  From  its  Latin  name, 
buUa^  it  seems  to  have  been  a  little  hollow  drop,  or  globule;— 
indicative,  as  Labin  says,  of  human  fragility.  Holyday,  who 
adopts  the  opinion  of  Macrobius  on  the  subject,  thinks  it  was 
shaped  like  a  heart,  and  worn  before  the  breast  as  an  incitement 
to  virtue ;  while  Plutarch  gives  it  the  form  of  a  crescent,  to  which, 
indeed,  the  heart  (if  it  were  moulded  like  the  trinkets  of  our  day^ 
might  beer  no  very  distant  resemblance. 

Whatever  its  figure  might  be,  and  probably  it  was  variable,  it  was 
considered,  as  the  Scholiast  rightly  remarks,  as  a  badge  of  liberty, 
and  used  by  the  children  of  all  ranks  of  freemen,  till  diey  reached 
the  age  of  fifteen. 

Whether  any  degree  of  birth  was  necessary,,  at  the  time  our 
author  wrote,  to  intitle  a  &mily  to  wear  the  Httrutcum  aurum^  is 
not  easily  ascertained :  from  his  own  words,  I  should  incline  to 
the  negative,  and  conclude  that  circumstances  alone  determined 
it.  In  that  case  we  may  say,  that  the  rich  only  had  the  buUa  of 
gold ;  the  poor,  and  the  immediate  descendants  of  freedmen,  of 
leather,  and,  perhaps,  of  other  cheap  materials. 

\*  With  what  spirit  does  Juvenal  conclude!  and  alas,  with  what 
AciUty  does  be  toigsX  his  own  purpose!  In  his  eagerness  to  lasb 
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the  gu6$t,  h«  excuses  the  host,  and  contradicts  some  of  his  former 
invectives  on  the  inherent  meanness  of  the  great  men  of  Rome 
towards  their  dependents  :  dkes  tibiy  pauper  OTnicis.  Right  taste 
would  have  directed  him  to  carry  on  both  his  purposes  together, 
without  sacrificing  one  to  the  other : — the  servility  of  the  client 
might  have  been  exposed,  while  the  pride  and  parsimony  of  the 
patrop  were  preserved  as  qualities  necessary  to  the  effect  and  con« 
tist^ncy  of  his  satke. 


SATIRE   VI. 


ssaE 


^Irgument 

This  U  not  only  the  longest  ^  but  the  most  complete  of  our  Authot^s. 
works.  With  respect  to  has  other  Satires^  some  of  them  are  distm^ 
guished  by  one  excellence^  and  some  by  another ;  but  in  this  he  has 
combined  them  all.  Forcible  in  argumenty  flowing  in  diction  ;  bold, 
impassioned^  and  sublime;  it  looks  as  jf  the  poet  had  risen  with  his 
theme,  andj  conscious  of  its  extent  ^  taxed  all  his  powers  to  do  itjustice^ 

The  whole  of  this  Satire  is  directed  against  thefemaUsex,  It  is 
tolerably  methodical  in  its  plan,  and  may  be  distributed  under  thefol" 
lowing  heads:  last  variously  modeled,  imperiousness  of  disposition, 
flckleness,  gallantry,  attachment  to  improper  pursuits,  litigiousness, 
drunkenness^  unnatural  passions,  fondness  for  singers,  dancers,  Spc,; 
gossiping,  cruelty,  iU-manners,  outrageous  pretensions  to  criticism^ 
grammar,  and  philosophy  ;  superstitious  and  unbounded  credulity  in 
diviners  and  fortunetellers,  introducing  supposititious  children  into 
their  famiUes,  poisoning  their  step-sons  to  possess  thdr fortunes,  and 
lastly,  murdering  their  husbands. 

These,  it  must  be  confessed,  form  a  dreadful  catalogue  ofenermi* 
ties,  and  seem  to  have  terrified  the  translators.  Even  Dryden,  who 
was  never  suspected  of  sparing  the  sex,  either  in  his  poems  or  plays, 
deems  it  necessary  to  apologize  here,  and  assures  the  world  that  he 
was  compelled  to  translate  this  formidable  Satire  because  **  no  one 
else  would  do  itk'  **  Sir  C.  <S."  he  says,  '*  had  undertaken  it,  and, 
though  he  would  have  done  it  better  than  himself,  he  unfortunately 
gave  it  up  /"  That  Sir  C.  S.  (Sir  Charles  Sedley  I  suppose)  would 
have  succeeded  better  than  Dryden,  no  one  but  Dryden  would  venture 
to  insinuate.  It  is  a  piece  of  affectation,  equaUyfalse  and  foolish : 
— but  sic  vivitur,  as  Cicero  says^-for  Dryden's  translation,  though 
neither  complete  nor  correct,  is  a  most  noble  effort  of  genius. 

I  know  not  why  such  dread  should  be  felt  at  approaching  this  Satire* 
The  ashes  of  the  ladies  whose  actions  are  here  recorded,  have  long  been 
covered  by  the  Latian  andFlaminian  ways;  nor  have  their  follies,  or 
their  vices,  much  similarity  xoith  those  of  modem  times.  If  there  be 
any,  however,  who  recognize  themselves  (for  guilt  is  sometimes  wge-' 
nuousj  in  the  pictures  here  drawn,  let  them  shudder  in  sUencct  and 
amend;  while  the  rest  gaze  with  a  portion  of  indignant  curiosity ^  ot^ 
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th  repraaUaiim  of  afrcfixgatt  andiAmdoned  raee,noi  more  diiiani 
M  time,  tkam  m  every  virtue  and  aecompUehmeKt^Jrom  tkemmtoee. 

It  would  eeemfrom  iniertuU  eoidence»  that  this  Satire  toas  writtem 
under  Domitian.  It  has  few  poUHcal  aOtumne  ;  and  might  not  from 
its  subject,  perhaps,  have  been  displeasing  to  that  ferocious  hypocrite, 
who  qgfected,  at  various  tms»%  a  wonderful  anmety  to  restrain  the 
Heentiousness  rf  the  age  ! 


SATIRE    VI. 


staaBsamm 


TO  URSIDIUS  POSTHUMUB* 


V.  1— «• 

A  ESy  I  believe  that  Chastity  was  known, 
And  pri2ed  on  earth,  while  Saturn  fill'd  the  throne ; 
When  rocks  a  bleak  and  scanty  shelter  gave, 
When  sheep  and  shepherds  throng*d  one  common 

cave, 
And  when  the  mountain  wife  her  couch  bestrewed 
With  skins  of  beasts,  joint  tenants  of  the  wood, 
And  reeds,  and  leaves  plucked  from  the  neighbour* 

ing  tree : 
— ^A  woman,  Cynthia,  far  unlike  to  thee, 


y  KR.  5.  And  when  the  momniaiM  wift  4^.]  ^*  That  is,''  says 
StapyltoD,  <*  the  wife  that  dwelt  in  the  mouotain  before  such 
time  as  the  ipen,  although  they  catne  down  themselves,  dursi 
bring  their  wives  into  the  level  l"  This  is  the  strangest  idea  ima* 
gioable.  The  women  here  spoJcen  of  were  not  very  likely  to 
excite  any  fears  on  their  account :  they  were  not  leas  bold  and 
adventurous  than  the  men,  nay  often,  says  the  poet,  more  so. — 
But  thus  it  is,  when  the  author  is  thinking  of  one  thing,  and  the 
trauslator^of  another.  A  few  lines  below,  because  Juvenal  calls  the 
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Or  thee,  weak  child  of  fondness  and  of  fears, 
Whose  eyes  a  sparrow's  death  suffased  with  tears: 
But  strong,  and  reaching  to  her  burly  brood  [food, 
Her  big-swoU'n  breasts,  replete  with  wholesome 
And  rougher  than  her  husband,  gorged  with  mast, 
And  frequent  belching  from  the  coarse  repast 

children  of  these  primeval  women  lai^e,  M adan  tells  us  that  they 
were  suckled  till  they  were  near  a  hundred  years  old ! 
V  This  passage  is  charmingly  imitated  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
in  their  tragedy  pf  Philaster: 

**  Fhil,  O,  that  I  had  but  digg'd  myself  a  cave, 
<<  Where  I,  my  fire,  my  cattle,  and  my  bed 
^*  Might  have  been  shut  together  in  one  shed ; 
^  And  then  had  taken  me  some  mountain  girl, 
^*  Beaten  with  winds,  chaste  as  the  harden'd  rock, 
*'' Whereon  she  dwells;  that  might  have  strew'd  my  bed 
*<  With  leaves  and  reeds,  and  with  the  skins  of  beasts, 
^*  Our  neighbours ;  and  have  bom  at  her  big  breasts, 
"  My  large  coarse  issue."  Act  iv^ 

Thus  did  the  reading  of  the  old  dramatists  enable  them  to  enrich 
their  works  with  passages  of  perennial  beauty,  that  charmed  alike 
the  closet  and  the  stage.  The  reading  of  the  present  race  of 
farce-mongers,  seldom,  1  believe,  extends  beyond  the  nursery ; 
and  their  productions  are,  therefore,  the  disgrace  of  the  one,  and 
th^  contempt  and  aversion  of  the  other. 

VsE.  9*  Or  theeiv>eak  child  of  fondness^  S^^c]  He  means  Lesbia, 
the  mistress  of  Catullus,  whose  exquisite  bcndecasyllables  on .  the 
death  of  her  favourite  sparrow  are  still  extant  The  lines  to 
which  Juvenal  particularly  alludes  are  these, 

^'  O  factum  male,  O  raiscUe  passer, 
**  Tua  nunc  opera  meas  puells 
**  Flendo  turgiduli  rubeut  ocelli.'' 

Cynthia,  mentioned  in  the  preceding^ line,  was  tlie  mistress  of 
Propertius. 

It  ma^  be  worth  observing,  that  Jnvcnal  has  not  made  his  age 
of  chastity  very  inviting :  he  proceeds  with  too  rapid  a  step,  from 
all  the  savage  roughness  of  innocence,  to  the  morbid  delicacy  of 
polished  vice.  The  progress  of  corruption  is  marked  with  mon^ 
distinctness  by  Horace. 
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For  when  the  world  was  new,  the  race  that  broke, 
Uafather*d|  from  the  soil,  or  opening  oak, 
Lived  most  unlike  the  men  of  later  times, 
The  puling  brood  of  follies  and  of  crimes. 
Haply  some  trace  of  Chastity  remain*d, 
While  Jove,  but  Jove  as  yet  unbearded,  reign'd ; 
Before  the  Greek  bound,  by  another's  head, 
His  doubtful  faith ;  or  men,  of  theft  in  dread,  . 


Vee.  15.  For  when  the  world  was  nea^  4*<?.]  Juvenal  tad  Lu- 
cretius in  view  here : 

**  £t  genus  faumanum  multo  fuit  illud  in  arvis 

*^  Durius,  ut  decuity  tellus  quod  dura  creasset ; 

"  Et  majoribus,  &€."  Ub.  v.  923. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  he  adopted  the  ideas  of  this  Epi- 
curean system-monger  with  his  words,  and  spoke  bis  real  senti- 
ments here. — No :  he  had  juster  and  more  elevated  notions  of  the 
origin  of  mankind  ;  and  in  his  15th  Satire,  as  Owen  well  observes, 
almost  speaks  the  language  of  Holy  Writ.  But  see  the  Intro- 
duction. 

Ver.  21.  Before  the  Greek  SfC,'\  From  the  multiplied  forms  of 
oaths  among  t^e  Greeks,  Juvenal  concludes^  rationally  enough, 
that  this  people  iavented  them  i-^urare  per  caput  alterius,  how- 
ever, or  swearing  by  another's  life,  was  in  use  ages  before  .Gieece 
was  heard  of.  It  is  an  Asiatick  custom,  and  probably  originated 
in  the  first  great  monarchies. 

Holyday  has  a  long  and  learned  note  on  this  passa(;e,  which  is 
worth  consulting  ^  though  it  is  probable,  after  all,  the  poet  only 
meant,  that  in  those  days  of  innocence,  men  had  not  the  trick, 
afterwards  so  common,  of  binding  themselves  by  the  most  solemn 
"asseverations  to  an  untruth.  It  it  well  known,  that  the  GreeHs 
"wereas  much  talked  of  for  their  bad  faith,  as  the  Carthaginians, 
and,  as  some  think,  with  much  more  reason  ;  and  that  their  usual 
form  of  oath  was  by  another's  head,  I  do  not  call  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  contemptuous  sneer  at  Jupiter  in  the  preceding 
couplet,  because  it  must  have  pressed  itself  on  his  notice.  To  do 
the  author  justice,  he  treats  the  vices  and  fellies  of  the  popular 
divinities  with  as  little  ceremony  as  those  of  Neio  or  Pomitian,  or 
a^iy  other  object  of  his  abhorrence 
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• 

Had  ltara*d  their  herbs  and  fruitage  to  ianoure, 
But  all  wa«  unenclosed,  and  all  secure ! 
At  length  Astrea,  from  these  confines  driven. 
Regained,  by  sidw  degrees,  her  native  heaven ; 
With  her  retiKd  her  sister  in  disgust, 
And  left  the  iprorld  to  rapine,  and  to  lust 

*1m  of  no  modern  date,  my  friend,  to  slight 
The  sacred  Genius  of  the  nuptial  rite : 
All  other  crimes,  the  Age  of  Iron  curst, 
JBut  that  of  Silver  saw  adulterers  first ! 
Yet  thou,  it  seems,  art  hastening  to  engage 
Thy  witless  neck,  in  this  degenerate  age ! 
Even  now  thy  hair  the  modish  curl  is  taught 
By  master  hands,  even  now  the  ring  is  bought, 
Even  now— ^ou  once,  Ursidius,  hadst  thy  wits. 
But  thus  to  talk  of  wiving ! — 0,  these  fits ! 
What  madness,  prithee,  has  thy  soul  possest. 
What  snakes,  what  Furies  agitate  thy  breast  f 
Heavens,  wilt  thou  tamely  drag  the  g;Jling  chain, 
While  hemp  is  to  be  bought,  while  knives  remain  ? 
While  windows  woo  thee  so  divinely  high^ 
And  Tiber  and  the  JEmilian  bridge  are  nigh  ? 

Vs&.  25.  Jt  length  Jstrea,  ^c]  Juvenal  seems  to  have  had  in 
view  that  beautiful  passage  of  Hesiod,  M«ietr'  <viiT'  ifu^iup.  tur.K 

of  which  the  concluding  lines  form  the  more  immediate  subject  of 
his  imitation : 

Kai  Tori  %i  flyof  OXiyawov  aw9  ^^  iifpv«AinKy 
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• 

But  shouldst  thou,  Posthumus,  too  hard  to  please, ' 
Take  no  great.fangy  to  such  deaths  as  these, 
Say,  art  thou  nbt  already,  fairer  Sped, 

With  a  soft  bloohiing  boy  to  share  thy  bed  ? 

"  Ay,  but  the  law,''  thou  criest,  *Uhe  Julian  law,, 
"  Will  keep  ipy  deslined' wife  from  every  flaw; 
"  Besides,  I  lopg  for  heirs."  Good  !  and  Ibr  those, 
Wilt  thou  the  turtle  and  the  turbot  lose. 
And  all  the  dainties,  which  the  flatterer  still 
Heaps  on  the  childless,  tp  secure  his  Will  ? 

But  what  will  hence  impossible  be  held. 
If  thou,  old  friend,  to  wedlock  art  impell'd? 
If  thou,  the  veriest  debauchee  in  town, 
Withwhom  wives,  widows,  every  thing  went  down, 
Shouldst  change,  at  this  Jate  hour,  and  fondly  poke 
Thy  awkward  nose  into  the  marriage  yoke  ? 
Thou,  famed  for  scapes,  and,  by  the  trembling 
wife, 

Thrust  in  a  chest  so  oft,   to  save  thy  life  !— 

Ver.49.  — — <*  the  Julian  law,]    So  caHed  because 

Augustus,  the  author  of  it,  had  been  adopted  by  Julius  Caesar.  Jt 
ijras  meant  to  prevent  adultery;  but  the  increasing  depravity  of 
tfie  times  nendered  it  of  little  effect,  and,  indeed,  it  was  almost 
io^otten,  when  Domitiah  revived  it  with  all  its  terrours.  Statius 
calls  It  a  casim  fulmeny  but  there  are  not  many  instances  of  of- 
tenders  bein^struck  by  it,  (one  is  to  be  found  in  Plinv,  Ub.  vi, 
iK  f  1"  '^**.^'^^®red  nugatory,  at  least  as  to  the  spirit  of  it,  by 
ine  lacuity  with  which  illusory  divorces  were  obtained.  Martial 
lias  a  good  epigram  on  the  subject  (Lib.  vi.  7)  "  It  is  hardly 
thirty  days,  says  he,  "  since  the  Julian  law  was  revived,  ^and 
tenth  h'^b^dT"*'^  ^^  ^'^°^  of  adultery,  has  already  taken  hei- 

;-^  Authors  are  not  agreed  on  the  punishment  inflicted  by  this  law : 
some  mamtoming  it  to  be  death,  and  others  banishment :  it  was 
most  probably  the  latter. 
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But  what !  Ursidius  hopes  a  mate  to  gain, 
Frugal,  and  chaste,  and  of  the  good  old  strain : 
Alas,  he*s  frantick !  ope  a  vein  with  speed. 
And  bleed  him  copiously,  good  doctor,  bleed. 
Jewel  of  men  I  thy  knees  to  Jove  incline, 
And  let  a  heifer  fall  at  Juno*s  shrine. 
If  thy  researches  for  a  wife,  be  blest 

With  one  who  is  not need  I  speak  the  rest  ? 

For  few  the  matrons  Ceres  now  can  find. 
Her  hallowed  fillets  with  chaste  hands  to  bind  ; 
Few  whom  their  fathers  with  their  lips  can  trust, 
So  strong  their  filial  kisses  smack  of  lust ! 

Go  then,  prepare  to  bring  thy  mistress  home, 
And  dress  thy  doors  with  garlands  ere  she  come : 
But  tell  me:  will  one  man  her  wants  supply? 
Alas !  no  more,  Ursidius,  than  one  eye* 

Ver.  75.  Go  then^  prepare  to  bring  thy  mistress  h&me^ 

And  dress  thy  doors  xoith  gurUnds  •ere  she  come  -0 
There  are  frequent  allusions  to  this  custom,  which  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient once  for  all  to  mention.  Previously  to  bringing  home  the 
bride,  the  door-posts  of  the  brid^room  wereadomad  W|th  wreaths 
of  flowers^  branches  of  laurri*  l&o*  %vhite  atcafilQUs  ivere  erected 
before  the  front  of  the  house,  and  akMig  the  ttKefs  fkroogk  wfaich 
they  w«re  to  pass,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people  who 
fk>cked  to  see  the  nuptial  piFocession.  I  speak  heoe  of  the  better 
9ort : — though  the  poor  were  not  altogether  without  tlieir  garkmls, 
and  their  processions,  on  this  important  ooeasloD*    « 

Ver.  77.  But  tell  tne:  ^c] 

*^  Unus  Iberias  vir  sufficit?  oi&yua  iUad 
**  Extorquebis,  ut  base,  &c. 

Ilolyday  thinks  thsrt  hac  and  Ulud  are  uded  emphatically  to  ex** 
press  the  author's  suspicions  of  Ursidius'  destined  wife ;  while 
Joitin  says,  they  serve  only  as  props  to  "keep  up  the  verses.  ^ortiA 
is  evidently  ligirt;  the  lines  are  careless  and  unpoetical. 
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And  yet  there  rum,  'tis  saidf  a  wondrous  tale 
Of  some  pure  inai4  who  lives  tn  some  lone  vale. 
There  she  may  live;  but  let  the  phoenix,  placed 
At  Gabii  or  Fidenae,  still  be  chaste 
As  at  her  father's  farm — yet  who  can  swear 
That  nought  was  done  in  night  and  silence  there  ? 
The  gods  have  oft,  in  other  timeSt  weVe  told, 
With  many  a  nymph  in  woods  and  caves  made 

bold ; 
And  still,  perhaps,  they  may  not  be  too  old. 

Survey  our  publick  places  :  see*$t  thou  there. 
One  woman  worthy  of  thy  serious  care  ? 
See*$t  thou,  through  all  the  crowded  benches,  one 
Whom  thou  mightst  take,  securely,  for  thy  own? 
Lo !  while  Bathyllus,  with  his  flexile  limbs. 
Acts  Leda,  and  through  every  posture  swims, 

Vbr.  82.  Jt  Gabii  or  Ftdmcef  i^c]   Tho  tmnslaton  do  not 
appear  to   have  felt   Uie   full  force  of  the  satire.      Stapyltoo 
calh  Gabii  and  Fidetiae  *'  great  towns/'  and  Holyday  seems  to 
admit,   that  though  exceedingly  inferiour  to  Rome,  they  were 
I  yet  likely,  from  the  number  of  their  inhabiiants,  to  corrupt  thf 

i  maiden's  virtue.     But  these  '*  great  townd"  had  soarcely  any 

inhabitants.  Even  in  Horace^s  time  tiiey  were  proverbial  for 
their  deserted  state,  Oabiis  desert iorj  atque  Fidenis:  and  that 
they  had  not  improved  when  Juvenal  wrote,  appears  from  the 
way  in  which  ho  S|)eaks  of  ihem  in  the  tenth  Satire.  In  short, 
they  were  wretched  hamlets,  and  almost  abandoned  by  every 
body.  What  the  poet,  therefore,  means  to  insinuate  is,  that 
though  these  places  differed  but  little,  in  point  of  populouaoe^t 
from  her  Author's  farm ;  yet  that  little,  such  was  the  frail  texture 
of  female  purity,  was  sufficient  to  endanger  it. 

Ver.  92.  Lo  /  xuUU  BiUhyllu$^  ^J-c]  As  Juvenal  has  frequent 
allttstoiM  to  these  amuaegaeiits,  and  to  the  extravagant  fondness  of 
the  people  for  them,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  the  best  account  I 
can  find,  of  their  rise,  |»rogn»s,  and  final  disappearance. 

Before  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Romans  were  acquainted 
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Tuccia  delights  to  realize  the 'play, 
And  in  lascivious  trances  melts  away ; 

with  no  intermedial  arausemeuts  but  mimes  and  farces  of  the. 
lowest  and  most  desultory  kind.  Buffoons  from  Tuscany  were 
the  performers  in  these  pieces,  which  were  introduced  between 
the  acts  of  their  tragedies  and  comedies,  and  consisted  of  little 
more  than  coarse  and  licentious  ribaldry^  and  the  most  ridiculous 
and  extravagant  gestures. 

In  this  state  the  stage  was  found  by  Py lades  and  Bathyllus ; 
the  latter  of  whom  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  one  of  Mae- 
cenas' slaves.  He  had  seen  Pylades  dance  in  Cilicia,  and  spoke 
of  .him  in  such  terms  to  his  master,  that  he  sent  for  him  to  Rome. 
Here  these  two  men  formed  the  plan  of  a  new  kind  of  spectacle, 
which  pleased  Maecenas  so  much,  that  he  gave  Bathyllus  his 
freedom,  and  recommended  both  him  and  his  friend  to  Au- 
gustus. 

This  new  spectacle  was  a  play  perfonped  by  action  alone  ;  it 
was  exhibited  on  a  magnificent  theatre  raised  for  the  purpose,  and 
being  accompanied  by  a  better  orchestra  than  Rome  had  yet  seen, 
it  astonished  and  delighted  the  people  so  much,  that  they  forsook, 
in  some  measure,  their  tragick  and  comick  poets,  for  ihc  more 
expressive  ballets  of  Pylades  and  Bathyllus. 

To  say  the  truth,  these  were  very  extraordinary  men.  The 
art  which  they  introduced,  they  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
perfection;  and  however  skilful  their  followers  may  have  been, 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  added  any  thing  to  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  scene,  or  the  scientifick  movements  of  the  first 
performers. 

We  can  form  no  adequate  idea  of  the  attachment  of  the  Romans 
to  these  exhibitions ;  it  degenerated  into  a  kind  of  passion,  and 
occupied  their  whole  souls.     Augustus  regarded  it  with  compla- 
cency, and  either  from  a  real  love  for  the  art,  or  from  policy, 
conferred  honours  and  immunities  on  its  professors.     By  an  old 
law,  magistrates  were  allowed  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  on 
mimi  and  players;  pantomimi  (such  was  the  expressive  name 
given  to  these  new  performers)  were  exempted  from  this  law : 
they  were  besides  allowed  to  aspire  to  honours  fix>m  which  tbe 
footer  were  excluded.     Such  protection  produced  its  natural 
tiffects  :  insolence  in  the  dancers,  and  parties  among  the  people. 
Pylades  excelled  in  tragick,  and  Bathyllus  in  comick  subjects  : 
hence  arose  disputes  on  their  respective  merits,  which  were  con- 
ducted with  all  the  warmth  of  a  political  question.     Augustas 
flattered  hhnself  that  he  should  re-establish  tranquillity  by  banish- 
ing the  former;  but  he  was  mistaken:  the  people  found  they  had 
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While  rustick  Thymcle,  with  curious  eye,     [sigh, 
Marks  the  quick  paut,  the  lingering,  deep-drawn 


lost  one  great  source  of  amusement  by  his  absence,  and  tbeir  clt* 
mours  occasioned  his  immediate  recall. 

The  death  of  Bathyllus,  soon  after  this  event,  left  Pyladeg 
without  a  rival.  He  did  not  bear  his  faculties  meekly  ;  he  fre- 
quently insulted  the  spectators  for  not  comprehending  him,  an^ 
they  endeavoured,  in  their  turn,  to  make  him  feel  the  weight  of 
their  resentment.  He  had  a  favourite  pupil  named  Hylas  ^  ihh 
youth  they  opposed  to  the  veteran,  who  easily  triumphed  over  his 
adversary,  though  he  could  not  humble  him.  Wc  hear  no  moi:e 
of  Pylades ;  but  Hylas  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Emperour 
soon  after,  and,  if  I  rightly  understand  Suetonius,  was,  "  contrary 
to  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and  provided/'  publickly  whipped 
at  the  door  of  his  own  house. 

It  appears  from  this,  that  Augustus  kept  the  superintendence 
of  these  people  in  his  own  hands.  Tiberius  left  them  to  them- 
selves, and  the  consequence  of  his  indifference  was,  that  the 
theatres  were  frequently  made  a  scene  of  contention  and  blood^ 
in  which  numbers  of  all  ranks  perished.  A  variety  of  regulations, 
as  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  were  now  made  to  check  the  evil,  which 
they  only  served  to  exasperate  ;  an^  in  conclusion,  the  Emperour 
was  obliged  to  shut  up  the  theatres,  and  banish  the  performers. 

In  this  state  were  things  at  the  accession  of  Caligula.  His  first 
care  was  to  undo  every  thing  that  had  been  done.  Under  this 
profligate  madman,  the  ballets  took  a  licentious  turn,  and  hastened 
the  growing  degeneracy  of  manners.  Claudius  left  them  as  he 
found  them  ;  but  under  Nero,  the  bloody  disputes  to  which  they 
constantly  gave  birth,  reluctantly  compelled  that  prince  to  banish 
them  once  more.  He  was  too  fond  of  the  fine  arts,  however;  to 
suffer  so  capital  a  branch  of  them  to  languish  in  neglect,  .and 
therefore,  speedily  brought  back  the  exiles.  From  this  time,  thjB 
pantomimi  seem  to  have  flourished  unmolested,  until  Paris,  tlio 
Bathyllus  of  Domiiian's  reign,  raised  the  jealousy  of  that  wretched 
tyrant,  who  put  him,  and  a  young  dancer  who  resembled  him,  to 
death,  and  drove  the  rest  from  Rome.  They  were  recalled  the 
instant  the  Emperour  was  assassinated,  and  continued  througli  the 
whole  of  Nerva,and  sorne  part  of  his  successour's.  reign ;  but  they 
were  now  become  so  vitiated  by  the  shameful  indulgence  of  Call^ 
gula  and  Nero,  that,  if  we  may  believe  Pliny,  (which  I  am'  nbt 
much  inclined  to  do  in  this  case,)"  Trajan  finally  suppressed  them, 
at  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  peopl  .  .     ••  '  - 

But  to  my  text.  In. a  proibund  treatise  ^k  daniring,  whidi  I 
only  know  by  an  extract  in  the  EncycWpasdia  Britannica,  th« 


« 
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Atidf  while  her  cheeks  with  burning  bl«ishes  glow, 
Learns  this^-learns  all  the  city  matrons  know. 

Others,  when  of  the  theatres  bereft, 
And  nothing  but  the  wrangling  bar  is  left, 
In  the  long,  tedious  months  that  interpose 
*Twixt  the  Gybelian  and  Plebeian  shoivs, 
Sicken  for  business,  and  assume  the  airs, 
The  mask  and  thyrsus,  of  their  favt)urite  players. — 
These  hire  buffoons,  their  laughter  to  excite 
In  a  loose  jig,  poor  iElia*s  dear  delight ! 
Those  hunt  out  actors,  exquisite  In  vice, 
And  loose  their  buckles  at  no  common  price ; 

author  cites  this  passage  to  prove  that  there  was  a  female  dancer 
of  the  name  of  Chironomon.  Paps !  the  Chironomon  here  men- 
tioned, was  a  ballet  of  action  founded  on  the  well  known  amour 
of  Leda,  in  which  some  favourite  dancer  (probably  Paris),  was  the 
principal  perfori^er.  Whether  he  played  the  swan  or  the  lady, 
cannot  now  be  told  ;  but  in  a  story  so  wantonly  framed,  and  in 
an  age  where  so  little  restraint  was  imposed  on  an  actor,  enough 
might  be  don^  in  either  to  interest  and  inflame  the  coldest 
spectator. 

Vee.  103.  'Twixt  the  Ct/belian  and  Plebeian  shows,]  The  former 
were  celebrated  on  the  5th  of  i^pril,  and  the  latter  on  ilie  i5th  of 
November ;  so  that  here  really  was  a  long  interval  to  exercise  the 
patience  of  the  ladies. 

ViR.  lOi^,  In  a  hose  jig,]  In  the  original,  gestibus  Autonoes. 
All  that  is  known  of  Autonoe  is  that  she  was  daughter  to  an  un- 
happy father,  (Cadmus,)  and  mother  to  an  unhappy  son  (Ac- 
ta^on.)  How  such  a  '^  lamentable  tragedy"  as  her  life  presents, 
could  be  **  mixed  full  of  pleasant  mirth/'  as  we  find  it  was,  is 
not  easy  to  conceive.  Probably  it  was  a  burlesque  of  some  seri- 
ous ballet  on  tli€  subject.  £lia,  mentioned  in  the  same  verse, 
Mas  of  a  noble  faroily»  long  since  fallen  into  decay.  If  Rome  had 
been  les$  corrupt,  or  furnished  fewer  instances  of  '^  prodigality  in 
want/'  I  shoafd  have  taken  her  to  be  the  person  mentioned  in 
Hiiother  part  of  this  Satire,  by  the  name  of  Ogulnia. 

Vkh.  109.  Akd  koit  ihiir  Imtkks  4-c.]  '*  11  *'agit;'  says  Du- 
nulxy  **  tPum  opSroiiom  fj^Hquh  par  k4  ancicffs  pour  eonserver 
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Take  from  Ghrysogonu^ — ^but  thou  art  moved ; 
Heavens!  didst  thou  think  Quintillan  would  be 

loved? 
But  hie  thee,  Lentulus,  and  instant  wed, 
That  the  chaste  partner  of  thy  fruitful  bed 


aujc  jeunei  gens  la  sttrnti^  aux  gladiateurs  la  force,  aux  actevrs  la 
'Doix :  elk  s'appelloU  infibulatioo,  som  ckjet  iioit  dempicher  ceux 
que  Von  boucloit  {car  Tmfibulation  nttoit  rien  autre  chose)  cVavpir 
commerce  avec  les  femmes"  i.  e.  the  object  of  the  buckle  was  to 
prevent  a  favourite  actor  from  having  any  connexion  with  women, 
A  useless  precaution,  it  appears,  for  the  publick,  though  suffici* 
ently  profitable  for  himself. 

Holyday  has  two  engravings  of  these  buckles,  which  bring,  as  he 
truly  says,  ^^  without  any  immodestie,"  I  would  have  copied,  had 
I  thought  them,  as  he  did,  curiosities. 

It  is  not  unamusing  to  see  how  sedulously  the  early  Christian 
writers  accommodated  their  language  to  the  habits  and  manners 
of  the  people  whom  they  wished  to  convert.  Thus,  when  Tertul- 
finn,  in  conformity  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  enjoins  the 
*^  mortrfjing  of  our  lusts,"  he  expresses  himself  by  an  '*  infibu* 
lation  of  the  flesh/'— ^^u/am  cami  imponere. 

Ver.  111. Quintilian]    Juvenal  always 

speaks  with  great  respect  of  this  roost  learned  and  excellent  man, 
^hom  he  is  fond  of  introducing,  and  whose  name  he  uses  in  this 
place,  as  the  representative  of  ail  that  is  wise  and  good.  8ome 
of  the  commentators  say  that  our  author  studied  rhetorick  under 
him,  but  I  know  not  on  what  authority.  See  mor^  respecting 
him  in  the  next  Satire. 


Ver.  112.  Bui  hie  thee,  LentulvSy  Spc."]  In  the  name  which 
Juvenal  here  gives  his  friend  Posthumus,  he  had  in  view  a  very 
curious  aneodote,  which  it  handed  down  to  us  by  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus,  and  which  Grangseus,  I  believe^  was  the  first  to  notice^ 
Lentulttsand  Metellus  (Consuk  a.  u.  c.  Hcxcvi.)  were  observed 
by  all  the  spectators  at  a  p4ay,  to  be  extremely  like  a  second  aiHi 
third  rate  actor,  then  on  the  stage  1  lib.  ik.  c.  14.  sec.  iv.  The 
reader  now  sees  the  raalicioiis  archness  of  the  allusion.  Madan's 
idea,  (which  indeed  is  that  of  moat  of  tiie  commentatoi;a  except 
Owen,)  that  Lentulus  was  a  fiiroous  fencer  of  those  days,^  is  too 
absurd  lor  notice.  Did  he  not  know  that  Lmtulus  waa  the  naoia 
of  one  of  the  Jioblesi  fiimiUes  of  Rome  ? 
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May  single,  from  this  piping,  fiddling  race, 
Some  sturdy  Glaphyrus,  thy  brows  to  grace : 
Yes,  hie — in  every  street  long  scaffolds  raise, 
And  crown  thy  portals  with  triumphant  bays  ; 
That,  cradled  in  high  state,  thy  heir  may  name, 
In  every  look,  from  what  swordplayer  he  came  I 

Hippia,  who  shared  a  rich  patrician's  bed, 
To  Egypt,  with  a  gladiator,  fled, 


Ver.  115.  Some  St  urdjf  Glaphyrus  J  S^c,']  Wcr  learn  from  Mar- 
tial that  Glaphyrus  was  a  popular  performer  upon  some  musical 
instrument.  1  his  poet  has  taken  up  Juvenal's  idea,  and  formed 
a  very  laughable  epigram  on  it.  It  is  too  long  to  be  inserted 
here,  but  is  worth  turning  to.     Lib.  vi.  39. 

Ver.  120.  Hippia,  wko  shared  a  rich  patriciaiCs  bed^ 

To  Egypt,  S^c,"]  It  is  not  clear  when  this  elopement 
took  place,  but  it  could  not  be  much  later  than  the  middle  of 
Domitian's  reign ;  about  which  time,  too,  this  Satire  must  have 
b<*en  composed.  Paris,  who  is  mentioned  in  it,  was  put  to  death 
not  lotig  after ;  and  the  pantomimick  performers,  here  spoken  of 
as  the  minions  of  the  ladies,  were  ignominiously  driven  from  the 
city. 

Veiento,  the  patrician  here  noticed,  has  been,  mentioned 
twice  before.  (Sat.  ixx.  and  iv.)  He  survived  his  diiigrace  many 
years,  though  he  was  not  young  when  it  happened.  He  talked  of 
himself  as  a  very  old  man  in  a  succeeciing  reign,  when,  upon  being 
prevented  from  speaking  in  a  cause  which  concerned  himself,  and 
his  friend  jCertus,  by  the  clamours  of  the  senate,  he  exclairaedi 
in  the  Avords  of  Tydides  to  Nestor, 

The  criticks  will  not  allow  Hippia  to  be  the  real  name  of  his  pre- 
cious moiety.  Juvenal  calls  her  so,  they  say,  for  two  reasons  : 
first,  for  her  lustful  disposition,  (in  allusion  to  that  passage  of 
"Virgil,  'ScUi^et  ante  omnes,  Sfc)  and  secondly,  for  the  sake  of 
concealing  her  real  name,  out  of  respect  to  her  noble  family.  TIhj 
iirst  may  be  right,  for  aught  I  know;  but  the  second  is  absurd 
enough.  To  give  a  woman  a  fictitious  name,  and  then  to  .bring 
forward  her  husband,  a  senator  of  high  rank,  and  relate  at  length 
the  maU  remarkable  occurrences  of  her  life,  with  an  idea  of  con- 
cealing her,  seems  just  such  anolher  happy  ccntriwance  as  that  of 
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While  rank  Canopus  eyed,  with  strong  disgust^ 
This  ranker  specimen  of  Roman  lust. 
Without  one  pang,  the  profligate  resigned 
Her  husband,  sister,  sire ;  gave  to  the  wind 
Her  children's  tears  ;  nay,  to  amaze  you  more, 
From  Parts  and  the  plays  herself  she  tore ! 
And  though,  in  affluence  born,  her  infant  head 
Sunk  on  the  down  of  an  embroidered  bed, 
She  braved  the  sea,  (she  long  had  braved  her  fame, 
But  that's  a  trifle  to  the  courtly  dame,) 
Nor  fear'd  the  Tuscan  billows  to  sustain, 
And  the  loud  roaring  of  the  Ionian  main. 
Have  they  a  call,  an  honest  call,  to  bear 
These  hardsliips?  they  are  struck  with  sodden  fear; 
Gold  shiverings  on  their  listless  members  seize, 
And  slowly  they  advance  on  knocking  knees : 
But  set  illicit  pleasure  in  their  eye, 
Onward  they  rush,  and  every  toil  defy! 
Gall'd  by  their  lords,how  hard  the  attempt  is  found 
To  climb  the  deck  !  how  swift  the  sky  turns  round ! 
How  noisome  are  the  sinks !  how  rough  the  seas  !— 
With  a  gallant,  they  spring  on  board  with  ease, 
Tug  at  the  rugged  ropes  with  tender  palms. 
Roam  o'er  the  ship,  eat,  drink,  and  laugh  at  qualms; 


Bottom's  comrade;  who,  after  being  dressed  out  at  all  points  like 
a  lion,  was  anxious  to  thrui^t  his  head  through  the  animal's  neck, 
**  and  tell  the  audience  plainly  that  he  was  Sn»^  the  joiner  !*' 

Nothing  can  be  more  full  of  bitterness  than  the  remark  which 
follows,  tiiat  even  Canopus  was  disgusted  at  the  profligacy  of  the 
Roman  ladies, — et  mores  urbis  damnante  Vanopo, — since  that  town, 
(p.  10,)  surpassed  in  dissoluteness  of  manneW,  ttveiry  part  of  Eg^'pt, 
und,  |)erhaps,  of  the  empire.  .  .     •» 
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But  with.a  husbaiul'^O,  how  changed  the  case ! 
^'  Sick !  sick  !*'  they  cry^  and  vomit  in  his  face. 

But  say,  what  form  could  Hippia  thus  inflame. 
What  youth>  what  beauty^ — to  support  the  name 
Of  F£NG£r's  TftULL?  O,  she  had  cause  to  doat ! 
For  the  sweet  Sergius  long  had  shaved  his  throati 
And  his  disabled  arm,  and  sinking  age. 
Now  craved  a  quick  dismission  from  the  stage ! 
Add,  that  his  face  was  batter*d,  and  decayed  ; 
The  helmet  on  his  brow  huge  galls  had  made, 
A  wen  deform'd  his  nose,  of  monstrous  size. 
And  sharp  rheum  trickled  from  his  bloodshot  eyes. 
But  then  he  was  a  swordsman  !  that  alone 
Made  every  charm,  and  every  grace  his  own ; 
That  made  him  dearer  than  her  nuptial  vows. 
Dearer  than  country,  sister,  children,  spouse.-— 
'Tis  BLOOD  THEY  L0V£: let  Setgius  quit  the  sword. 
And  he*ll  appear,  at  once, — ^so  like  her  lord  i 

Start*st  thou  at  wrongs  that  tooch  a  private  name» 
At  Hippia's  lewdness,  and  Veiento's  shame? 
Turn  to  the  rivals  of  the  immortal  Powers, 
And  mark  how  like  their  fortunes  are  to  ours* 
Claudius  had  scarce  begun  his  eyes  to  closer         , 
Ere  from  his  side  his  Messaiin^  rose ; 
(Accustom'd  long  the  bed  of  state  to  slight 
For  the  coarse  mattress,  and  the  hood  of  night ;) 
And  with  one  maid,  and  her  dark  hair  conceal'd 
Beneath  a  yellow  tire,  a  strumpet  veiPd  I 

Vbr.  172*  ■  ier  dark  hair  conceal'd 

BentiM  aydhao  tirt^l    Uolyday,  wkose  aatiio* 
rity  IS  always  respectable,  uaderstands  gaknts  of  a  veil*    I  take 
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She  slipt  into  the  stews^  unseen,  unkoown^ 
And  hired  a  cell,  yet  reeking,  for  her  own* 
There,  flinging  off  her  dress,  the  imperial  ii^bore 
Stood,  vkh  bare  breasts  and  gilded,  at  the  door, 

it  to  be  qn  artifkial  tire  or  headcires^.  The  Emprei)  seems  to 
have  chosen  it  of  a  yellow,-  or  rather  carroty  colour,  not  only  us 
an  effectual  disguise,  hot  as  being  in  some  degree  appropriated  to 
]>rostitates.  Porrarias  inakcb  himself  nicrry  with  Servm  for  say- 
ing that  black  hair  (false,  it  must  be  understood)  was  peculiar  to 
matrons,  and  yellow  to  tvoinen  of  pleasure ;  but  without  reason, 
for  Scrvius  is  elsseDtiaUy  li^ht.  To  bring  passages  where  Jiavus  is 
applied  to  Laviiiia,  Lucretia,  &c.  is  the  worst  of  trifling.  Who 
does  not  knbw  that  the  ancients  availed  themselves  of  sucti 
epithets  as  flarusy  Candidas^  purpuretts^  «.^*c.  as  mere  iiMlicatives  of 
beauty,  and  without  the  smallest  reference  to  the  coloui*s  respec- 
tively signified  by  thetn  ?  The  sense  must  always  be  determined 
by  the  context. 

I|)  the  present  cose,  it  is  certain  that  the  Roman  prostitutes' 
wore  a  kind  of  yellow  headdress ;  nor  was  this  custom  peculiar 
to  tliem  ;  they  found  it  established  in  Greece,  where  this  colottTed 
hair  was  deemed  as  improper  for  a  matron  to  appear  in,  as  it  was 
at  Rome.     This  is  intimated  ih  a  fragment  of  Mcnauder : 

Hv9  f  iff'  ctv  cMti9  rufhf  t)f»  yv^cntk.  yetf 
Tigv  tfw^pir'  ir  ^»  Tvif  ^f^^i  |«»ddK  ^fttif* 

Ver.  174.  She  siipt  wto  the  sttwsy  4'<^.]  The  stews  at  Rome 
were  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  gallery,  along  which  were  ranged, 
on  each  side,  a  number  of  contiguous  cells,  or  little  cbaml^rs. 
Over  the  door  of  eacli  of  these  was  written  the  name  of  the  ten&nt, 
who  stood  at  the  entrance,  soliciting  the  preference  of  the  visitors* 
Messalina,  we  see,  took  the  cell  of  Lycisca,  whose  absence  riie 
had  probably  procured,  and  who  was  undoubtedly  a  lady  in  soiiie 
request.  She  is  mentioned  by  Martial)  with  whom  she  seens  lo 
have  been  a  ftivourite* 

Ver.  177. iwM  hare  breasts  and  gilded^  J^c.]    The 

cridcks  do  not  seem  to  enter  into  the  sense  of  this  passage :  they 
cither  suppose  Messalina  s  breasts  to  be  bound  with  golden  fiUeu, 
or  they  change  aur^tU  (gilded)  into  ornatis  (beautiful);  but 
Juvenal  is  to  bo  understood  literally  :— the  papUlm  were  covered 
witk  gold  leaf,  a  species  of  ornament  which,  however  repigoaat 
to  our  ideas  of  beauty^  is:  used  by  many  of  the  danoii^^ls,  aud 
privileged  courtesans  of  the  £fist|  to  this  day. 
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And  show*d,  Britannicus,  to  all  that  came. 
The  womb  that  bore  thee,  in  Lycisca*s  name  I 
Allured  the  passers  by  with  many  a  wile, 
And  ask'd  her  price,  and  took  it,  with  a  smile. 
And  when  the  hour  of  business  was  expired. 
And  all  the  train  dismissed,  with  sighs  retired ; 
Yet  what  she  could,  she  did ;  slowly  she  past, 
And  saw  her  man,  and  shut  her  cell  the  last. — 
Then,  sorrowing,  to  the  Emperour's  bed  retires, 
With  strength  exhausted,  but  unsated  (ires. 
Cheeks  rank  with  sweat,  limbs  drench'd  with  poi- 
sonous dews. 
The  steam  of  lamps,  and  odour  of  the  stews  I 

'Twere  long  to  tell  what  philters  they  provide, 
What  drugs,  to  set  a  son-in-law  aside. 
Women,  in  judgment  weak,  in  feeling  strong, 
By  every  gust  of  passion  born  along, 
Act  in  their  fits  such  crimes,  that,  to  be  just, 
The  least  pernicious  of  their  sins  is  lust. 

But  why's  Gesennia  then,  you  say,  adored, 
And  styled  the  first  of  women,  by  her  lord  ? 

.  Vbr.  196.  BuC  whys  Cesennia  4*c.]  Juvenal  is  seldom  witb- 
oQt  bis  meaning ;  and  while  he  exposes  the  overgrown  fortunes  of 
tho  women  in  his  own  time,  and  the  vicious  liberties  they  took  in 
consequence  of  their  wealth,  he  secretly  reminds  us  of  the  very 
moderate  dowers  given  to  the  daughters  of  the  first  men  of  the 
state  in  the  better  times  of  Rome  ;  and  of  the  domestick  virtues 
for  which  they  were  conspicuous.  It  was  usual  for  the  rich  wives 
of  his  time  to  hold  a  considerable  portion  of  their  fortune,  and  a 
certain  number  of  slaves,  at  their  own  disposal.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  the  mere  gratitude  of  the  husband  which  made  him 
wave  his  own  authority,  and  allow  the  wife  to  domineer.  The 
Oroeksseem  to  have  given  the  same  personal  indulgence  to  women 
who  brought  ample  dowers  with  there  :  "  The  ornaments  of  gold 
which  now  adorn  my  head,"  eoye  liermiouc,  "  and  the  variety  qf 
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Because  she  brought  him  thousands:  such  the  price 
It  cost  the  lady  to  be  free  from  vice ! 
Plutus,  not  Cupid,  touch'd  the  lover's  heart, 
And^twasher  dower  that  wing'd  the  unerring  dart. 
She  brov^ht  Enough  her  liberty  to  buy, 
And  tip  the  wink  before  her  husband's  eye : 
A  wealthy  wanton,  to  a  miser  wed, 
Has  all  the  license  of  a  widow'd  bed* 

But  yet,  Sertorius  what  I  say  disproves, 
For  though  his  Bibula  was  poor,  he  loves. 
True  !  but  examine  him,  and,  on  my  life, 
You*ll  find  he  loves  the  beauty,  not  the  wife. 
Let  but  a  wrinkle  on  her  forehead  rise, 
And  time  obscure  the  lustre  of  her  eyes, 
Let  but  the  moisture  leave  her  flaccid  skin, 
And  her  teeth  blacken,  and  her  cheeks  grow  thin, 
And  you  shall  hear  the  insulting  freedman  say, 
"  Pack  up  your  trumpery,  madam,  and  away  I 


robes  I  possess,  came  to  mc  neither  from  Achilles,  nor  from 
Peleus.  I  brought  them  from  Sparta.  Mcnelaus,  my  father* 
presented  them  to  me  with  a  dowry  still  mere  considerable,  to  the 
end  that  I  might  ^peak  with  freedom  !" 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  contrast  which  this  custom  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  forms,  with  the  practice  of  the  rugged 
nations  of  the  North.  These  high-spirited  barbaiians  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  dependence  even  on  their  wives,  and  they,  there- 
fore, refused  to  receive  any  dowries  with  them :  *'  Apud  Gotlios 
fion  mulier  viro^^scd  vir  mulieri  do  tern  assignat,  ^le  conjux^  oh  mag* 
fiitudmem  dotis  insoUscens^  aliquando  ex  placida  consorte  proUrxa 
evadat,  atque  in  maritum  dominari  contendaL" 

Ver.  215.  "  Pack  up  your  trumpery y  madams  ^cJ]  This  was  the 
legal  form  and  language  of  a  divorce,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  l^bles:  Ut  siacmjugihm  alter  nuntium  mitterct,  eumqut 
re9  suas  9ibi  habere  jvberet^  divortium  es9et. 
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**  Nay,  bustle,  bustle ;  here  you  give  offence, 
«'  WithsnuflBIng  night  and  dayt-^take  yoor  nost 
hence !" — 
But  ere  that  hour  arrive,  she  reigns  indeed ! 
Shepherds,  and  sheep  of  Ganusinian  breed, 
Falernian  vineyards,  (trifles  these,]  she  craves,. 
And  store  of  boys,  and  troops  of  country  slaves; 
Briefly,  for  all  her  neighbour  has,  she  sighs, 
And  plagues  her  doting  husband  till  he  buys. 
In  winter,  when  the  merchant  fears  to  roam, 
And  snowy  roofs  confine  the  crew  at  home ; 
She  ransacks  every  shop  for  precious  ware, 
Here  cheapens  myrrh  and  crystal  vases ;  there,^ 

Ver.  227«  H€re  cheapens  myrrh  and  crystal  xase$ ;]  In  th6 
original  tnyrrhina^  a  word  about  which  no  two  of  the  commen* 
tators  are  agreed.  Pliny  the  Elder  says,  that  these  vases  were  iirst 
introduced  by  Pompey :  Eadem  victoria  (that  over  Mithridates) 
primum  in  rtrbem  murrhina  induxit ;  primusqve  Pampeiui  sex  pocidct 
ex  eo  triumpho  Capitolino  Jovi  dicavit^  qum  pr^tinua  ad  hominum 
vsum  transiere—^xcrescitque  indies  ejus  rei  luxns*  Lib*  xxxvii.  2. 
Propertius,  who  had  undoubtedly  seen  tlicm,  says, 

^  Murrheaque  in  Parthis  pocula  cocta  focis/^ 

This  seems  a  very  good  description  of  what  we  call  porcelain,  and 
with  this  we  might  have  been  content,  had  not  Pliny,  who  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  it,  added,  Oriens  murrhina  mittit :  inveniuntur 
enim  %bi  in  plurihus  locisy  nee  insignibusj  maxime  Parthici  regrii  ; 
prcecipue  tamen  in  Carmania.  Here  it  is  manifest  that  Pliny  took 
them  for  gems :  and  so,  indeed,  he  elsewhere  terms  them  ;  in 
which  he  is  followed  by  Martial,  and  others.  Hardouin  inclines 
to  Propertius. 

I  am  aware  that  all  this  is  very  unsatisfactory ;  but  I  know 
jpot  where  to  look  for  any  thing  more  to  the  purpose.  *  Salmasius 
is  confused  and  contradictory  on  the  subje<^t,  and  Scaliger,  who 
agrees  with  Propertius,  introduces  a  circumstance  which  is  in* 
compatible  with  his  own  explanation.  Ainsworth  says,  murra  is 
a .''  stone  of  divers  colours,  of  which  cups  are  made  %'*  this  is  well 
enough;  yet  he  refers  to  this  passage  of  Joyenal;  under. another 
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That  far*famed  gem,  which  on  the  finger  glowed 
Of  Berenice,  (dearer  thence,)  bestowed 
By  an  incestuous  brother,  in  that  State, 
Where  kings  the  Sabbath,  barefoot,  celebrate ; 

word,  myrrhina;  i.  e.  says  be»  ''of  myrrb,  or  scented  with 
myrrh."  In  some  modern  travels,  I  find,  that  the  districts  meo- 
tione4  by  PHny  still  afford  a  gem  that  answers,  in  some  measure, 
to  his  description :  it  is  a  species  of  ag^te ;  and  tbif,  after  all,  mny 
be  the  substance  in  question. 

Vbr.  229-  Of  Berenice^  Jj-c,]  Jortip  observes,  on  a  passage  la 
the  14th  Satire,  that  the  commentators  have  poured  out  a  flood 
of  nonsense  or  profanencss,  in  attempting  to  explain  it.  He  mtjlit 
have  said  the  same  of  this  before  us,  witli  equal  justice.  Brieitv, 
(for  here  is  nothing,  after  all,  very  obseure,  though  Dusaulx  thhikti 
it,  ''  beyond  doubt,  the  most  difficult  place  iu  Juvenal,")  the 
Berenice  mentioned  above,  was  the  daughter  of  Agrippa,  whose 
youngest  son,  called  after  his  fatlier,  *  was  suspected  of  an  inces- 
tuous commerce  with  her.  She  was  a  woman  equally  celebrated 
for  her  lewdness  and  her  beauty  ;  and  had  prevailed  on  Titus  l^ 
promise  her  marriage ;  a  promise  which  nothing  but  his  dread  of 
an  insurrection  prevented  him  from  carrying  into  execution: 
turn  regtnam  Berenicem  dimwtf  invittts  intitam.  The  incidents 
that  enhanced  the  value  of  this  ring,  convey  a  forcible  picture  of 
Che  capricious  and  profligate  extravagance  which  distinguish^ 
the  women  of  Juvenal's  time. 

Vbr.  230.  ? -■■—  ■-  in  that  Sf^te^]  That  k,  says  the 

old  Scholiast,  in  Judaea,  where  the  Synagogue  is,  and  where  they 
spare  tlte  old  hogs  because  they  prefer  eating  the  ypung  ones! 
This  is  very  good :  eating  young  hogs  is  certainly  not  the  way  to 
have  old  ones.  The  tn^h»  however,  w  that  this  honest  maa  knew 
not  what  he  ivas  saying,  Juvenal  himself  is  suflSpiently  incorrccu 
Theancients  observed  that  the  Jews  did  uot  eatswiiw's  fle«h,  and  they, 
therefore,  conjectured,  that  they  held  swine  io  reverent  estiinaUon. 
The  fact,  however,  is,  that  they  neither  ate  old  nor  young ;  they 
kept  them  indeed,  but  it  was  for  their  neighbours' eating }  and 
hogs  in  Judsa,  I  suspect,  had  do  particular  indulgences. 

In  the  next  line  Juvenal  says,  meropede;  (barefoot;)  if  it  were 
not  for  his  general  ignorance  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  I  should  be 


»"  ■  .;  r- 


•  This  young  Agrippa  was  the  Tetrarch  of  Galilca  who  heard 
Saint  Paul  at  Cssarea,  during  his  visit  to  the  Proconsul. 
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And  old  indulgence  grants  a  length  of  life 
To  hogs,  that  fatten  fearless  of  the  knife. 

What !  and  is  none  of  all  this  numerous  herd 
Worthy  thy  choice  ?  not  one  to  be  preferred  ? — 
Suppose  her  nobly  born,  young,  rich,  and  fair, 
And,  though  a  sable  swan  be  far  less  rare, 
Chaste  as  the  Sabine  wives,  who  rush'd  between 
The  kindred  hosts,  and  closed  the  unnatural  scene: 
Yet  who  could  bear  to  lead  an  humbled  life, 
Curs*d  with  that  veriest  plague,  a  faultless  wife ! 
Some  simple  rustick  at  Venusium  bred, 
O  let  me,  rather  than  Cornelia,  wed, 


almost  tempted  to  think,  with  Holyday,  that  he  had  looked  inta 
Joscphus  for  this  circumstance.     See  Bell.  Jud.  Lib.  11. 

Ver.  243.  0  let  we,  ralhcr  than  CorneUay  iced,]  This  Cornelia 
\'vas  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  the  wife. of  Cornelius,  and 
the  mother  of  Caius  and  Tiberius  Gracchus.  She  had,  as  the 
reader  sees,  some  reason  to  be  proud,  and  it  appears  that  she  was 
not  wanting  to  herself;  Plutarch  says,  she  was  fond  of  boasting 
of  the  victories  of  her  father  over  Hannibal  and  Syphax.  To  this 
laudable  propensity  Juvenal  alludes ;  he  had  also  in  view,  per- 
haps, a  circumstance  that  seems  to  have  escaped  the  criticks. 
So  great  was  her  haughtiness,  that  when  Ptolemy  King  of  Egypt 
asked  her  in  marriage,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  was 
seriously  offended,  and  rejected  the  proposition  with  every  mark 
of  indignation.  The  unhappy  fate  of  her  two  sons  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned.  (Sat.  11.)  Their  eloquence  and  spirit  were 
hers,  their  turbulence,  I  hope,  was  their  own  : — not  that  she  seems 
altogether  to  have  disapproved  of  it,  for  on  the  basis  of  a  statue 
raised  to  her  memorv,  wc  find  Cornelia  mater  Graccho- 
RUM  ;  the  very  words  of  Juvenal. 

Boileau  has  imitated  this  passage  very  happily  : 

^'  Ainsi  done  au  plCitot  delogeant  de  ces  lieux, 

"  Allez,  princesse,  allez  avec  tous  vos  aieux, 

"  Sur  le  pompeux  debris  des  lances  Espagnoles, 

**  Coucher,  si  vous  voulez,  aux  champs  dc  Cerizoles."  * 

3at.  X*  4-79« 
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If  to  great  virtues,  greater  pride  she  join. 
And  count  her  ancestors  as  current  coin. 
Hence  with  thy  Hannibal !  go,  prithee  tramp. 
With  vanquished  Syphax,  and  his  sooty  camp ! 
Plague  me  no  more  ivith  Carthage  !  TU  be  free 
From  all  this  pageantry  of  vrorth,  and  thee. 

"  O  let,  Apollo,  let  my  children  live, 
"  And  thou,  Diana,  pity,  and  forgive,** 
Amphion  cries  ;  "  they,  they  are  guiltless  all : 
"  The  mother  sinn'd,  let  then  the  mother  fall." 
In  vain  he  cries  ;  Apollo  bends  his  bow. 
And,  with  the  children,  lays  the  father  low. 
So  perish'd  they,  while  Niobe's  mad  pride. 
In  honours,  with  Latona's  offspring  vied. 
And  dared  the  White  Sow's  fruitfulness  deride 

Beauty  and  worth  are  purchased  much  too  dear. 
If  a  wife  force  them  hourly  on  your  ear ; 

« 

Vbr.  ^55,  And^  toith  the  children^  iays  the  father  low,]  ExtuUt 
ergo  gregem  natorum^  ipsumque  parentem»  This,  Owen  translates, 
<'  and  sons,  and  mother  slew :''  perhaps  it  is  an  errour  of  the 
press ;  though  I  observe  the  same  expression  in  Dry  den.  The 
satire  evidently  requires  that  we  should  understand  it  of  Amphion, 
who  fell  upon  the  bodies  of  his  sons,  ferro  per  pectus  adacto^  as 
Ovid  says.  It  is  true,  Niobe  herself  perished  not  long  after ;  but 
this  Juvenal  purposely  drops :  his  object  was  to  show  the  fatal 
consequences  of  her  pride,  on  those  who  had  no  share  in  her  guilt. 

Vbr.  258.  And  dared  the  White  Sow's  Spc]  This  famous  sow, 
who  is  introduced  more  than  once,  was  found  by  i£nens  near  LavI- 
nium,  on  the  spot  where  Alba  was  afterwards  built.  Ridiculous  as 
the  incident  is,  it  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  iiiincid,  where 
it  is  given  with  wonderful  gravity.  Juvenal  has  fallen  into  a  curious 
anachronism  in  mentioning  it ;  but  of  this  he  was  as  well  aware 
as  we  can  be :  he  produced  it,  I  am  persuaded,  merely  to  vex 
Domitian,  (whom  he  never  forgets;)  who  bei^ig,  as  Owen  observes, 
extremely  attached  to  Alba,  and  probably  interested  m  its  glory, 
CQight  be  mortified  at  having  this  idle  story  so  frequently  brought 
ibrward|  and  ridiculed. 

N 
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For  say,  what  pleasure  can  you  hope  to  find. 
Even  in  this  hoasti  this  phoenix  of  her  kindy 
If,  w^rp'd  by  pride,  on  ail  around  she  low*r, 
And  in  your  cup  more  gall  tljan  hpney  pour  ? 
Ah !  who  so  blindly  wedded  to  the  state. 
As  not  to  shrink  from  such  a  perfect  mat^, 
Of  every  virtue  feel  the  oppressive  weight, 
And  curse  the  worth  he  loves,  seven  hours  in  eight? 
Some  faults,  though  small,  no  husband  yet  can 

bear  : 
*Tis  now  the  nauseous  cant,  that  none  is  fair, 
Unless  her  thoughts  in  Attick  terms  she  dress ; 
A  mere  Gecropian  of  a  Sulmoness ! 
All  now  is  Greek :  in  this  their  souls  they  pour, 
In  this  their  fears,  hopes,  joys ; — ^what  would  you 

more? 
In  this  they  clasp  their  lovers.     We  aUpw 
These  wanton  fooleries  to  girls  ;  but  thou, 
Who  tremblest  on  the  verge  of  eighty-eight. 
To  Greek  it  still ! — O,  'tis  a  day  too  late. 
Foh  !  how  it  savours  of  the  dreg's  of  lust. 
When  an  old  hag,  whose  blandishments  disgust, 
Affects  the  infant  lisp,  the  girlish  squeak, 
And  mumbles  out,  ^^  My  life!  my  soul!'*  in  Greek. 

Vbr.  37$.  A  mere  Cecropian  of  a  Svlmanesi  /]  Hie  satire  of 
this  line  will  be  understood  by  recollecting,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Sulrao,  a  town  of  Pelignuro,  spoke  a  barbarous  Latin  dialect; 
while  the  Cecropians,  or  people  of  Athens,  made  use  of  the  purest 
and  most  elegant  Greek. 

After  this  line  there  follows  in  the  original,  Cum  sit  turpe  magis 
noitris  neseire  Latine;  which  I  believe,  with  Barthius  and  others^ 
to  be  spurious,  and  have  therefore  omitted. 

Ver.  282.  And  mumbles  out,  «« My  life!  my  soulT  in  Greek,\ 
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Words  which  the  secret  sheets  alohe  should  hear. 
But  which  she  trumpets  in  the  ptiblick  ear.    [woo 
And  words,  indieed,  have  power — But  though  she 
In  softer  strains  than  e'er  Garpophorus  knew, 
Her  wrinkles  still  employ  her  favourite's  cares  ; 
And  while  she  murmurs  love,  he  counts  her  years ! 

But  tell  me> — if  thou  canst  not  love  a  wife, 
Made  thitie  by  every  tie,  and  thine  for  life, 
Why  wed  at  all  ?  why  waste  the  wine  and  cakes^ 
The  queasy-stomach*d  guest,  at  parting,  takes  ? 
And  the  rich  present,  which  the  bridal  right 
Claims  for  the  favours  of  the  happy  night, 
The  charger,  where,  triumphantly  inscroU'd, 
The  Daeian  hero  shines  in  current  gold  ? 


Ztfn  xai  ^x^.  These  expressions  ^ere  familiar  to  the  Roman 
ladies.  We  find  them  again  in  Martial,  in  an  epigram  patched  up 
from  the  passage  before  us : 

«*  Cum  tibi  rion  Ephesos,  nee  sit  Rhodos,  aut  Mitylene, 

^'  Sed  domus  in  vico,  Lseha,  patricio,— • 
**  Zmh  km  '^v^  lascivum  congehs  usque, 

'*  Pruh  pudor !  Hersiiiae  civis,  et  iEgerise.*'      Lib.  x.  68. 

Vsa.  ^dC.  TheDadan  heroSfC*]  Dacicus^  (says  the  Scholiast,) 
hoc  est,  soUdi  ita  signati^  qui  pro  virginitate  depoaita  navce  nuptas 
donaniur.  The  custom  was  not  peculiar  to  Rome ;  it  prevailed, 
uiider  the  name  of  morgengabf  or  morning-present,  over  a  great 
part  of  the  North  of  Europe ;  where,  indeed,  some  faint  traces  of 
it  are  still  to  be  found. 

The  kind  of  money  which  was  given  to  the  bride,  is  not  specified 
without  reason.  It  was  coined,  we  may  suppose,  in  consequence 
of  Domitian's  boasted  victories  in  the  Daeian  war ;  and  there  is 
no  doubl,  as  I  have  already  said,  (p.  124,)  but  that  Juvenal 
mightily  enjoyed  this  indirect  allusion  to  them. 

The  Dactati  war  was  one  of  the  mo«it  dishonourable  circum- 
stances of  Domitian's  reign.  He  aspired  to  the  conduct  of  it  him- 
self: and  the  consequences  were  precisely  such  as  might  have 
been  predicted.     Hit  cowardice  kept  him  at  a  distuhce  from 
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If  thou  CANST  love,  and  thy  besotted  mind 
Is  so  uxoriously  to  one  inclined. 
Then  bow  thy  neck,  and,  with  submissive  air. 
Receive  the  yoke  thou  must  for  ever  wear. 

To  a  fond  spouse,  a  wife  no  mercy  shows, 
But,  warm'd  with  equal  fires,  enjoys  his  wo€;^. 
And  triumphs  in  his  spoils :  her  wayward  will^ 
Defeats  his  bliss,  and  turns  his  good  to  ill ! 
Nought  must  be  given,  if  she  opposes  ;  nought, 
If  she  opposes,  must  be  sold  or  bought; 
She  tells  thee  where, to  love,  and  where  to  hate. 
Shuts  out  the  ancient  friend,  whose  beard  thy  gate 
Knew  from  its  downy  to  its  hoary  state ; 
And  when  pimps,  parasites,  of  all  degrees, 
Have  power  to  will  their  fortunes  as  they  please, 
She  dictates  thine,  and  impudently  dares 
To  name  thy  very  rivals  for  thy  heirs. 

"  Go,  crucify  that  slave."  For  what  offence? 
Who's  the  accuser  ?  Where  the  evidence  ? 
Hear  all :  no  time,  whatever  time  we  take, 
To  sift  the  charges,  when  man's  life's  at  stake, 

danger,  and  his  voluptuousness  ruined  the  discipline  of  the  camp: 
thus  every  thing  went  on  ill  under  his  auspices.  Happily  for  the 
army,  he  left  it  at  last :  yet  not  till  he  had  despatched  his  **  lau- 
rell'd  letters"  to  Rome :  where  the  senate  (nearly  as  contemptible 
as  their  master)  decreed  that  medals  should  be  struck,  and 
statues  raised  to  his  success ;  and  that  he  should  come  among 
them  at  all  times,  in  the  habit  of  triumph ! 

Vbr.  316.  ■  no  timty  ^c]  Thus  Amm.  Marcel* 

finus:  De  vita  et  spiritu  hominis  laturum  sententiam  dm  multumque 
cunctari  oportere,  nee  priecipiti  studio,  td>i  irreoocabile  sit  factum^ 
agitari.  But  both  Ammianus  and  our  author  had  been  long 
preceded  in  this  humane  sentiment,  by  the  Grecian  legislator : 
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Can  e*er  be  long ;  hear  all,  then,  I  advise — 
'*  Thou  sniveller !  is  a  slave  a  man  ?**  she  cries, 
"  He's  innocent ;  be*t  so : — ^'tis  my  command, 
"  My  will ;  let  that,  sir,  for  a  reason  stand." 

Thus  the  virago  triumphs,  thus  she  reigns : 
Anon  she  sickens  of  her  first  domains, 
And  seeks  for  new  ;  husband  on  husband  takes, 
Till  of  her  bridal  veil  one  rent  she  makes. 
Again  she  tires,  again  for  change  she  burns, 
And  to  the  bed  she  lately  left  returns. 
While  the  fresh  garlands,  and  unfaded  boughs, 
Yet  deck  the  portal  of  her  wondring  spouse. 
Thus  swells  the  list;  eight  husbands  in  five 
A  rare  inscription  for  their  sepulchres  !       [years  : 

While  thy  wife's  mother  lives,  expect  no  peace. 
She  teaches  her,  with  savage  joy,  to  fleece 

Plato  Apol.  de  Socrat  I  find  a  very  notable  piece  of  advice  on 
this  subject,  among  the  wise  sayings  of  D.  Cato  : 

"  Nil  temere  uxori  de  servis  crede  querenti," 

which  every  hiisband  should  get  translated  and  hung  over  his  par- 
lour chimney. 

VeR.  330.    SIGHT  HUSBANDS  IH  FIVE  TEARS  :] 

I  have  already  mentv^ned  the  facility  with  which  divorces  might 
be  obtained,  (v.  49,)  it  only  remains  to  add  here,  that  the  license 
was  most  grievously  abused.  Women  of  fashion  do  not  now,  says 
Seneca,  reckon  their  years  by  the  number  of  Consuls,  but  by  the 
husbands  they  have  taken. 

Britannicus,  interpreting  an  epigram  of  Martial  too  literally, 
(Ub.  VI.  7,)  affirms  that  Juvenal  mentions  eight  husbands,  be- 
cause the  law  allowed  no  more ;  all  beyond  that  number  being 
esteemed  adultery.  In  this  he  is  followed  by  Holyday ;  but 
surely  both  are  wrong :  no  such  licentiousness  ever  was,  or  ever 
could  be^  allowed  by  law.  But  Juvenal  adds,  titulo  res  digna 
t^ukkri !  Upon  which  Lubin  says,  it  was  customary  to  inscribe 
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A  bankrupt  apQuse :  l^ind  cresttcMre !  $he  Wriends 
The  lover's  hopes,  aoci  wbeo  her  dwght^P  sends 
An  ^mswer  to  his  prayer^  t^e  styl§  insfi^cts^ 
Softens  the  cruel,  and  th^  M^rong  corr>ects  : 
Experienced. bawd !  ^he  blinds,  or  bribes  s^ll  eyes, 
And  brings  the  adulterer  ia  despite  ojf  spies. 
And  now  the  farce  begins ;  the  lady  falk 
^^  Sick,  sick,  Oh !  sick  ;'*  and  for  the  doctor  calls : 
Sweltering  s^he  lies,  tUI  the  dull  visit's  Q^eri 
While  the  rank  letch^r^  at  the  closet  dwVj 
Lurking  in  silence,  maddens  with  delay,. 
And  in  his  own  impatience  melts  aw^y. 
Npr  deem  it  strange :  What  mothet  e'er  wasi  k^owo 
T'  inculcate  morals,  purer  than  her  owa  f- 

the  number  of  husbands  a  woman  ha^-  taken,  on  h^r  sepuld^ie ; 
and  he  pretends  to  prove  it  by  this  distich,  which,  as  usual,  is 
litUe  more  than  a  transcript  from  our  author : 

• 

**  Inscripsit  tumulo  septem  celebrata  virorum 
**  Se  fecisse  Chloe. — ^Quid  pote  siroplicius  V 

Chloe,  however,  gets  lid  of  her  husbands  by  a  process  somewhat 
more  violent  than  that  of  the  text,  by  poisoning  them  !  and  on 
this  the  sting  of  the  epigram  depends ;  but  I  doubt  the  fiu^t.  Ta 
have  been  the  wife  of  one  man  only,  was  looked  upon  as  an  ho- 
nourable distinction,  and  therefore  carefully  noted  on  the  tombs 
of  such  as  were  entitled  to  it ;  indeed,  it  is  mentioned  by  Proper^r 
lius,  as  the  boast  of  Cornelia : 

**  In  lapide  hoc  uni  niipta  fuisse  legar :" 

Ai>d  again,  in  the  same  elegy.  Lib.  iv.  12  ; 

**  Filia,  tu  specimen  censurae  nata  matemas, 
^*  Fac  tcneaa  umum,  nos  imitata,  viium.;" 

but,  that  a  lady's  executors  ever  recorded  that  she  had  buried 
seven  or  eight  husbands,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe.  The 
exclamation  of  Juvenal  is  a  bitter,  perhaps  an  overcharged,  sar* 
casm  on  the  wives  of  his  time,  who  were  so  lost  to  every  sense  of 
the  ancient  honour,  as  to  be  ready  to  perpetuate  their  want  of 
chastity  on  tbeir  tomb-stones ! 
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No ; — ^with  their  daughfelrsf'  crimes  they  swell  their 

stores, 
And  thrive  as  bawds,  when  out  of  date  as  whores  ! 

Women  support  the  bar  :  they  love  the  law, 
And  raise  litigious  questions  for  a  straw. 
They  meet  iti'  private,  and  prepare  the  BUI, 
Draw  up  the  Instructions  with  a  lawyer*s  skilly 
Suggest  to  Gelsus  where  the  merits  lie, 
And  dictate  points  for  statement  or  reply. 

Nay  more,  tHey  fence  !  who  has  not  mark'd 
their  oil. 
Their  purple  rugs,  for  this  preposterous  toil  ?■*— 
Equipt  for  fight,  the  lady  seeks  the  list, 
And  fiercely  tilts  at  her  antagonist, 
A  post !  which,  with  her  buckler  she  provokes, 
And  bores  and  batters  with  repeated  strokes  ; 


Ver.  354.  Suggest  to  Cehnu  4*c.]  An  orator  of  those  times, 
says  the  Scholiast,  who  left  behind  him  seven  books  of  Institutes. 
If  by  *'  those  times"  be  meant  the  age  of  Juvenal,  there  is  a  ma« 
nifest  errour,  for  Celsus  died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  is  now 
better  known  as  a  physician  than  a  lawyer. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  Junius  (Juventius)  Celsus  mentioned  by 
Grangxus ;  and  this,  perhaps,  may  be  the  person  to  whom  the 
Scholiast  alludes.  But  as  he  flourished  under  Adrian,  (somewhat 
too  late  a  period  for  the  date  of  this  Satire,)  I  still  incline  to  be- 
lieve that  our  author  gives,  as  is  customary  with  him,  the  name' 
of  the  well-known  rhetorician,  to  some  c6ntemporary  master  of 
the  art. 

Vbr.  357*  Their  purple  rugs^  4*^.]  I  have  already  mentioned 
these  mg?  fendromidaj  in  the  third  Satire,  (p.  76.)  They  were 
usually  put  on  after  violent  exercise.  It  only  remains  to  note 
with  what  ingenuity  the  ladies  contrived  to  make  even  their  tilting 
pursuits  subservient  to  their  vanity.  Tbeir  rug^  are  ornamental, 
and  they  grow  cool  in  Tynan  purple  1  How  happened  it  that  thia 
escaped  Martial? 
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Till  all  the  fencer's  art  can  do  she  shows. 
And  the  glad  master  interrupts  her  blows. 
O  worthy,  sure,  to  head  those  wanton  dames, 
Who  foot  it  naked  at  the  Floral  Games ; 


Ver.  365.  ■ the  Floral  Games ;"]  Florae  the 

Komans  say,  was  a  lady  of  pleasure,  who,  having  acquired  aa 
immense  fortune  (at  a  time  when  a  few  pounds  of  brass  consti« 
tuted  all  the  wealth  «f  the  state)  in  the  honest  way  of  trade,  left 
it  to  the  people,  on  condition  that  the  interest  of  it  should  be 
annually  laid  out  in  a  merry  meeting,  which  was  to  be  held  on  her 
birthday,  and  called,  after  her  own  name,  Floralia.  The  ^  senate 
took  the  money,  and,  out  .of  gratitude  (out  of  shame,  Lactantius 
thinks)  to  so  exquisite  a  benefactress,  made  her  a  goddess  forth- 
with, and  put  the  flowers  under  her  protection  !  The  people,  good 
souls !  made  no  objection  to  the  promotion  of  their  old  friend,, 
and  kept  her  birthday,  now  her  festival,  more  zealously  than 
ever.  Except  the  audacious  claim  put  in  by  Greece,  on  behalf 
of  Rbodope,  ("  a  customer,"  like  the  former,)  to  the  erection  of 
one  of  the  pyramids,  which  was  built  before  that  country  had  yet 
given  shelter  to  a  few  naked  savages ;  nothing  was  ever  more  im- 
pudently urged  than  this  idle  story.  The  flowers  of  Italy  had  a 
presiding  Power,  ages  before  Rome  or  her  senate  was  heard  of. 
Varro  supposes  Flora  to  have  been  a  Sabine  deity ;  and  adds,  that 
l^fuma  first  gave  her  a  priest.  Ovid  puzzles  himself  sorely  to  ac- 
count for  the  singular  manner  in  which  she  was*  worshipped  in  his 
time,  but  is  at  no  loss  about  the  rest  of  her  story.  He  translates 
her  name  int6  Greek,  proves  her  to  have  acted  as  a  midwife  at 
the  birth  of  Mars,  £cc.  and  has  some  beautiful  verses  on  her  mar- 
riage with  Zephyrus,  who  gave  her  the  charge  of  blossoms  and 
flowers  for  a  dowry.— But  enough  of  this. 

The  Floralia  were  first  sanctioned  by  the  government  in  the 
consulship  of  Claudius  Centho,  and  Sempronius  Tuditanus, 
(a.u  c.  dxiii.)  out  of  the  fines  then  exacted  for  trespasses  on 
the  grounds  belonging  to  the  people :  (this  is  Ovid's  story :)  even 
then  they  were  only  occasional ;  but  about  eighteen  years  after- 
wards, on  account  of  an  unfavourable  spring,  the  senate  decreed 
that  they  should  be  celebrated  annually,  as  the  most  ei^tual 
methoii  to  v^ropitiate  the  goddess  of  the  season. 

This  is  the  best  account  I  can  find  of  them  :  my  own  opinion 
is,  thai  they  had  their  rise  in  a  very  remote  age,  and,  like  the 
Lupercalia,  were  the  uncouth  expressions  of  gratitude  of  a  rude 
and  barbarous  race,  handed  down  by  tradition,  adopted  by  ar 
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Unless,  with  nobler  daring,  she  aspire 
To  combat  on  the  publick  stage — for  hire ! 
What  sense  of  shame  is  to  that  woman  known, 
Who  envies  our  pursuits,  and  hates  her  own  ? 
Yet,  though  she  madly  doat  on  arms  and  blood. 
She  would  not  change  her  9ex,  not — if  she  cou'd. 


people  as  jet  but  little  refined,  and  finally,  degenerating  into 
licentiousness,  amidst  the  general  corruption  of  mannei's. 

These  games  were  celebrated  on  the  last  day  of  April,  and  the 
first  and  second  days  of  May ;  and  with  an  indecency  hardly  cre- 
dible amongst  a  civilized  people.  Strumpets,  taken  from  the 
dregs  of  the  populace,  appeared  upon  the  stage,  and  exhibited  a 
variety  of  obscene  dances,  feats  of  activity,  &c.  The  people 
claimed  a  privilege  of  calling  upon  these  miserable  wretches,  to 
strip  themselves  quite  naked ;  which  vras  regularly  done  with  im- 
mense applause !  Val.  Maximus  says,  that  when  Cato  once  hap- 
pened to  be  present  at  these  games,  the  spectators  were  ashamed 
to  call  upon  the  ladies  as  usual ;  Catp,  who,  1  suppose,  expected 
it,  asked  his  friend  Favorinus  why  they  delayed ;  and  was  an- 
swered, Out  of  respect  to  him  ;  upon  which  he  immediately  left 
the  theatre,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people,  who  proceeded  to  in- 
demnify themselves  for  their  reluctant  forbearance.  Martial  has 
an  epigram  on  this  story,  in  which  he  puts  a  very  pertinent 
question  :  "  Why,"  says  he  to  Cato,  "  since  you  knew  the  nature 
of  these  games,  did  you  go  into  the  theatre  ?  was  it  merely  that 
you  might  come  out  again !' '  A  word  more.  Among  the  many 
puzzling  circumstances  in  the  Roman  History,  it  is  not  one  of  the 
least,  to  account  for  the  high  character  which  Cato  obtained  from 
his  countrymen.  A  parent  without  affection,  a  husband  without 
attachment,  a  master  without  humanity,  and  a  republican  without 
political  honesty,  he  has  yet  come  down  to  us,  as  one  of  the  most 
virtuous  men  of  his  age!  1  have  frequently  considered  his  actions; 
but  found  little  more  in  them,  than  proofs  of  a  hard  heart,  a  wily 
he^d,  and  an  impudence  that  would  have  scandalized  a  cynick. 

Holy  day  tells  us,  that  these  "  vile  impudent  strumpets  were  wont 
to  dance  naked  through  the  streets,  to  the  sound  of  a. trumpet,  to 
which  our  poet  here  alludes  more  particularly."  I  cannot  find  it 
**  so  set  down ;"  but  they  were  certainly  assembled  by  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the  leader  of  this  immodest  band 
must  have  required  all  the  impudence,  ^d  all  the  prQfiigacy» 
which  Juvenal  sees  in  his  female  fencer. 
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For  there's  a  thing  she  lores  beyond  compare, 
And  men,  alasf  have  no  advantage  there.— ^ 
O,  how  ft  must  delight  ihee  to  hehold 
Thy  wife's  accoutrementA  in  piafbKck  sold ; 
And  auctioneeKS  displaying  to  the. throng,   ' 
Her  crest,  her  belt,  her  gauntlet,  and  her  thong  f 
Or,  if  in  other  frolicks  she  engage, 
And  take  her  private  lessons  for  the  stage, 
Then  three- fold  rapture  must  expand  thy  breast, 
Ta  see  her  greaves  "  a  going'*  with  the  rest. 

Yet  these  are  they,  the  tender  souls  !  who  sweat 
In  muslin,  and  in  silk  expire  with  heat. 
Mark,  with>  what  force,  as  the  full  blow  descends, 
She  thunders  *'  hah  !'*  again,  how  low  she  bends 
Beneath  the  opposer*s  stroke,  how  firm  she  rests. 
Poised  on  her  ham^,  and  every  step  contests, 
How  close  tuck'd  up  for  fight,  behind,  before. 
Then  laugh  to  see  her  squat,  when  all  is  o'er ! 

Tell  me,  ye  daughters  of  Metellus  old, 
£milin8,  Gurges,  did  ye  e'er  behold 
Asyllus*  wife,  and  be  the  truth  confest,. 
Tilt  at  a  stake,  thus  impudently  drest ! 

*Tis  night;  yet  hope  no  slumbers  with  your  wife; 
The  nuptial  bed  is  still  the  scene  of  strife: 


Ver.  39s.  TUi  at  a  ttakcf  ^c]  We  hare  now  seen  the  ladies 
e::hibiting  as  fencers,  prize-fighters,  gladiators,  &c.  Occupations 
so  abhorrent  from  the  nature  6f  the  sex,  that  the  mere  difficulty 
of  conceiving  it  possible  they  should  ever  engage  in  them,  has  pro- 
bably led  many  to  imagine  the  whole  to  be  the  invention  of  die 
poet.  But  this  is  to  be  ignorant  of  the  history  of  those  times. 
We  have  but  to  open  the  pages  of  contemporary  writers  to  bo 
C0Qvince(}  that|  far  from  inventing)  he  does  not  even  exaggerate. 
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There  lives  the  keen  ddbate,  the  damooroos  brawls 
And  quiet  ^*  ne¥er  conies*  that  cames  to  all/* 
Fierce  as  a  tigress  pluDder*4  of  her  young, 
Ra^e  fires  her  brea&t,  and  loosens  all  her  tongvei 
When,  consciova  of  her  guilt,  she  ieigns.  tagroMH, 
And  chides  your  loo&e  ao¥>uiSi,  to  hide  her  ow% 
Wltii  tears,  that,  marshalVd,.  at  their  station  standi 
And  flow  impassion' d,  as  she  gives  command.  _ 
You  think  those  showers  her  true  afipection  prov^ 
And  deem  yourself  so  happy  in  her  lore ! 
With  fond  caresses  strive  her  heart  to  cheer, 
And  from  her  eyelids  suck  the  starting  tiar: 
But  could  you  now  examJne  the  scrutore 
Of  this  most  loving,  this,  most  jealous  whore, 
What  amorous  lays,  what  letters  would  y.ou  see; 
Proofs^  damning  proofs,  of  her  sincerity ! 

But  these  are  doubtful' — Put  a  clearer  case ; 
Suppose  her  taken  in  a  slave's  embrace, 
Or  even  a  knight's.     Now,  my  Quintilian,  come, 
And  fashion  an  excusei     What !  you  are  dumb  ? 
Then  let  the  lady  speak.     "  Was't  not  agreed 
^'  The  ic  AN  shouldplease  himself?"  It  was ;  proceed.. 
**  Then  I've  an  equal  right.'*    Heavens  ! — «*  Nay, 

no  oath : 
"  Man  is  a  general  term,  and  takes  in  both.'* 
When  once  surprised,  the  ^ex  aU  shame  forego-^ 
And  more  audacious,  as  more  guilty  grew. 

Whence  shall  these  prodigies  of  vice  be  traced  ?• 
From  wealth,  my  friend.    Our  matrons  then  were 
cha^tj^i 
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When  days  of  labour,  nights  of  short  repose, 
Hands  still  employed  the  Tuscan  wool  to  tose, 
Their  husbands  arm'd,  and  anxious  for  the  State, 
And  Carthage  hovering  near  the  GoUine  gate, 
Conspired  to  keep  all  thoughts  of  ill  aloof, 
And  banish'd  vice,  far  from  their  lowly  roof. 
Now,  all  the  evils  of  long  peace  are  ours  ; 
Luxury,  more  terrible  than  hostile  powers. 
Her  baleful  influence  wide  around  has  hurl'd 
And  well  avenged  the  subjugated  world ! 
Yes,  since  the  good  old  poverty  is  fled, 
Vice,  like  a  deluge,  o*er  the  State  has  spread : — 
Now,  shame  to  Rome !  in  every  street  are  found 
Voluptuous  Sybarites,  with  roses  crown'd. 
The  rank  Miletan,  and  the  Tarentine, 
Lewd,  petulant,  and  reeling  ripe  with  wine ! 
Wealth  first,  the  ready  pander  to  all  sin. 
Brought  foreign  manners,  foreign  vices  in ; 
Enervate  wealth,  and  with  seductive  art, 
Sapp'd  every  homebred  virtue  of  the  heart ; 
Yes,  every : — for  what  cares  the  drunken  dame, 
(Take  head  or  tail,  to  her  'tis  much  the  same,) 
Who  at  deep  midnight  on  fat  oysters  sups. 
And  froths  with  unguents  her  Falernian  cups  ; 


Ver.  447.  And  froths  xoith  unguents  her  Falernian  cups;]  This 
most  extravagant  custom  of  pouring  precious  ointments  into  wine, 
and  drinking  them  off  together,  is  mentioned,  in  terms  of  great 
indignation  by  the  Elder  Pliny,   (lib.  xiii.  3.)     At  hercule.jam 

^idam  etiam  in  potus  addunt  (unguenta) ut  odore  prodiga 

Jfruaniur  ex  utraque  parte  corporis  ! 

It  was  then,  we  see,  confined  to  a  few  \  but  it  swiftly  spread, 
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Who  swallows  oceans,  till  the  tables  rise^ 
And  double  lustres  dance  before  her  eyes ! 

Go  now,  and  doubt,  as  Tullia  homeward  godt, 
With  what  contempt  she  tosses  up  her  nose 

with  eveiy  other  vicious  excess,  and  ^hen  Martial  wrote  was 
common  enough: 

<<  Hac  licet  in  gemma,  qus  servat  nominaCosmi, 

**  Luxuriose  bibas,  si  foliata  sitis.'' 

Cosmus  seems  to  have  been  a  celebrated  compounder  of  this  un- 
guent I  do  not  know  his  ingredients;  but  the  comraeutaton  on 
Martial  say,  they  consisted  of  the  leaves  of  nardus^  coitus^  Sj^. 
This  is  likely  enough  ;  and  when  we  are  so  happy  as  to  know 
what  the  leaves  of  narduSf  costus,  ^.  are,  our  perfumeis  may  h<^ 
to  rival  Cosmus, 

This  monstrous  luxury  continued  in  fashion  to  the  decline  of 
the  empire.  It  is  casually  mentioned  by  .£lian,  (Hbt.  lib.  xxi.) 
fAv^  oiyoy  fMyfvmt  erv^  iwivov ;  and  introduced  more  than  once  by 
Claudian.  In  a  note  on  this  hemistich, — Tc  foliis  Arabes  ditentp 
—his  critick  says,  Odoratis  scilicet  foliis^  qtue  erant^  et  nunc  sunt 
quoque,  inter  aromata.  Ex  his  foliis  faciebant  unguentum  quod 
foliatum  usurpabatur ;  pretiosissimum  erat. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  conceive  the  motives  for  this  singular 
practice.  Savage  nations,  it  is  well  known,  are  fond  of  having 
recourse  to  the  most  nauseous  mixtures,  for  the  sake  of  procuring 
a  temporary  delirium  :  strong  infusions  of  aromatick  ointments  in 
wine,  are  said  to  produce  giddiness :  and  it  is  not  altogether  im- 
probable, but  that  this  corrupt  and  profligate  people  (as  the  ex- 
tremes of  barbarism  and  refinement  sometimes  meet)  might  be 
influenced  by  considerations  of  a  similar  nature,  to  adopt  so  dis- 
gusting and  extravagant  an  expedient,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
accelera^ng,  and  heightening  the  efiects  of  intoxication. 

Ver.  451.'  With  fohat  contempt  ij-cj  "  They  are  not  pleased,'* 
says  Stapylton,  <^  with  all  the  variations  of  wantonness,  unless  they 
do  show  their  spite  to,  and  contempt  of  the  Goddess  of  Chastity, 
at  her  antiquated,  and  neglected  altars."  There  were  two  temples 
of  Chastity  at  Rome  ;  one  consecrated  to  Pudicitia  Patricia  in 
the  Forum  Boarium^  or  ox-market,  the  other  to  Pudicitia  Plebeia, 
in  the  Vicus  Longust  or  high-street.  The  former,  (which  waf 
also  the  most  ancient,)  was  the  scene  of  these  noctuniat  impu- 
nties. 

I  find  uo  mention  of  Tulla  or  Collatia  elsewhere,  but  Maura  is 
brought  forward  again  in  the  tenth  Satire :  and  in  a  manner  every 
way  worthy  of  her  introduction  here. 
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At  Chastity's  heir  fatie  ?  what  impious  jeers, 
GoUatia  pours  ih  Maura^s  titigling  ekfs? 
Here  stop  their  litters,  here  they  all  alight, 
And  squat  together  in  the  Goddess*  Bight-^^ 
You  pass,  aroused  at  dawn  your  court  to  pay, 
.  The  loathsome  scene  of  their  licentious  play. 

Who  knows  not  now,  my  friend,  the  secret  rites 
Of  the  Goon  Godpess  ;  when  the  dance  excites 
The  boiling  blood,  wh«n  to  distraction  woiind, 
By  wine,  and  musick's  stimulating  sound, 
The  mxnads  of  Priapus,  with  wild  air. 

Howl  horrible,  and  toss  their  flowing  hair  I 

Saufeia  now  springs  forth,  and  tries  a  fall 
With  the  town  prostitutes,  and  throws  them  all ; 
But  yields,  herself,  to  MeduUina,  known 
For  parts  and  powers  superiour  to  her  own. 
Maids,  mistresses,  alike  the  contest  share. 
And  'tis  not  always  birth  that  triumphs  there. 
Nothing  is  leign'd  in  this  unnatural  game, 
'Tis  genuine  all ;  and  such  as  would  inflame 
The  frozen  age  of  Priam,  and  inspire 
The  ruptured,  bedrid  Nestor  with  desire. 
Stung  with  their  mimick  feats,  a  hollow  groan 
Of  lust  breaks  forth ;  the  sex,  the  sex,  is  shown ! 
And  the  cave  echoes  with  the  impassion'd  cry, 
•*  Let  in  the  m«n,  the  adulterers,  or  we  die !"  [street. 
They're  not  yet  come.     **  Not  yet !  then  scour  the 
•*  And  bring  us  quickly  here  the  first  you  meet.'* 
There's  none  abroad.   "  Then  fetch  our  slaves." 
They're  gone.  [one!'* — 

**  Then  hire  a  waterman.'*    There's  none.    "  Not 
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And,  would  to  heaven,  our  ancient  rites  were 
From  these  impurites !  but  earth,  and  sea,     [free 
Have  heard  what  singing- wench  produced  his  ware. 
Vast  as  two  Anti-Gatos,  there,  even  there, 
Where  the  male  mouse,  in  reverence,  liesconceardi 
And  even  the  picture  of  a  man  is  veiFd. 
And  who  was  th£i<i  a  scoffer  ?  who  despised 
The  wooden  bowl,  clay  pot,  and  dish,  devised 


Vbe.  484.        .     ■     ■  ■  ■■  what  mging-XBenchy  ^.]  Thi«  was 
Clodius.     The  affair  to  which  Juvenal  alludes  was  a  reiOBrkable 
one,  and  happened  thus.    Clodius,  then  a  very  young  man,  had 
an  intrigue  with  Pompeia,  the  wife  of  Julius  Canar.     As  the  lady 
was  narrowly  watched  by  her  mother-in-law,  Aurelia,  they  haid 
few  opportunities  of  meeting ;  this  irritated  their  impatience,  and 
forced  them  upon  an  expedient  as  flagitious  as  it  was  new.    The 
mysteries  of  the  Bona  Pea,  as  every  one  knows,  were  so  respected 
by  the  Romans,  that  none  but  women  had  the  privilege  of  offi- 
ciating at  them ;  every  male,  even  of  animtils,  was  driven  from 
the  hou;se,  and  every  statue,  every  picture  of  th^  masculine  kind 
scrupulously  veiled.    Clodius  dressed  himself  like  a  woman,  and 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Caesar's  house,  where  the  mysteries  were 
then  celebrating.     One  of  Pompeia's  maids,  who  was  in  the  secret, 
let  him  in;  but  unluckily,  while  she  was  gone  to  acquaint  her 
mistress  with  his  arrival,  the  impatient  Clodius  advanced  tovrards 
the  assembly.    On  the  way,  he  was  met  by  another  demestick, 
who,  taking  him  for  one  of  her  own  sex,  began  to  toy  with  him. 
Clodius  was  confused ;  which  the  other  perceiving,  insisted  on 
knowing  who,  and  what  he  was.     His  voice,  and  still  more  his 
agitation,  betrayed  him.     The  women,  struck  with  horrour  at  the 
profanation,  covered  the  altar  and  die  implements  of  sacrifice 
with  a  veil,,  and  drove  the  intruder  from  the  house.    They  left  it 
themselves  immediately  after,  and  went  to  acquaint  their  husbands 
with  the  unprecedented  abomination.     Clodius  was  instantly  ac- 
cused, and  would  have  been  condemned ;  but  for  the  clandestine 
influence  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  (of  whom  he  was  a  necessary 
tool',)  and  a  species  of  bribery  almost  too  infamous  for  belief, 
though  Cicero  asserts  it  as  a  fact :  Jam  vero  (0  Dii  boni  !)  rem 
perditam ;  etiam  noctes  certarum  muUerum,  atque  adolesccntuiorum 
nfibilium  itttroductiona  nonnullu  judioibus  pro  mercedu  cumvia 
JwanU 
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By  Numa  ?  Now,  religion's  in  its  wane. 
And  daring  Clodii  swarm  in  every  fane. 

I  hear,  old  friends,  I  hear  you :  "  Make  all  sure, 
**  Let  spies  surround  her,  and  let  bolts  secure.'* 
But  who  shall  keep  the  keepers?  Wives  contemn 
Our  poor  precautions,  and  begin  with  them. 
Lust  is  the  master- passion ;  it  inflames 
Alike  both  high  and  low;  alike  the  dames 
Who,  on  tall  Syrians*  necks,  their  pomp  display, 
And  those  who  pick  on  foot  their  miry  way. 

Whene'er  Ogulnia  to  the  Circus  goes. 
To  emulate  the  rich,  she  hires  her  clothes, 
Hires  followers, friends,  and  cushions;  hires  a  chair, 
A  nurse,  and  a  trim  girl  with  golden  hair. 
To  slip  her  billets: — prodigal  and  poor. 
She  wastes  the  wreck  of  her  paternal  store 
On  smooth-faced  wrestlers ;  wastes  her  little  all, 
And  strips  her  shivering  mansion  to  the  wall ! 
There's  many  a  woman  knows  distress  at  home ; 
Kot  one  that  feels  it,  and,  ere  ruin  come, 
To  her  small  means  conforms.  Taught  by  the  ant, 
Men  sometimes  guard  against  the  extreme  of  want. 
And  stretch,  though  late,  their  providential  cares. 
To  food  and  raiment  for  their  future  years : 
But  women  never  see  their  wealth  decay ; 
With  lavish  hands,  they  scatter  night  and  day, 
As  if  the  gold,  with  vegetative  power. 
Would  bloom  afresh,  and  spring  from  hour  to  hour ; 

Vbr.  516.  j4i  if  the  goldy  *c.]  None  of  tlic  commentator* 
seem  to  have  understood  this  passage,  which  is  represented  by 
some  of  them  as  incorrect,  and  by  others  as  unintelligible.    It  is 
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As  if  the  mass  its  present  size  would  keep, 
And  tio  expense  reduce  the  eternal  heap. 

Others  there  are,  who  centre  all  their  hliss 
In  the  soft  eunuch,  and  the  beardless  kiss : 
They  need  not  from  his  chin  avert  their  face, 
Nor  use  abortive  drugs,  for  his  embrace. 
But  oh !  their  joys  run  high  if  he  be  form'd, 
When  his  full  veins  the  fire  of  love  has  warm'd ; 
When  every  part's  to  full  perfection  reared. 
And  nought  of  manhood  wanting,  but  the  beard. 

£ut  should  the  dame  in  musick  take  delight, 
The  publick  singer  is  disabled  quite : 
In  vain  the  praetor  guards  him  all  he  can, 
She  slips  the  buckle,  and  enjoys  her  man. 
Still  in  her  hand  his  instrument  is  found, 
Thick  set  with  gems,  thai  shed  a  lustre  round  ; 
Still  o*er  his  lyre  the  ivory  quill  she  flings, 
Still  runs  divisions  on  the  trembling  strings. 
The  trembling  strings,  which  the  loved  Hedymel 
Was  wont  to  strike  so. sweetly,  and  so  well  I 
These  still  she  holds,  with  these  she  sooths  her  woes, 
And  kisses  on  the  dear,  dear  wire  bestows. 
A  noble  dame  of  late,  to  Janus*  shrine 
Game^  with  the  usual  offerings,  meal  a]j|d  wine, 

neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  but  a  phiin  allusion  to  a  notion 
very  generally  received  amongst  the  ancieuts»  that  mines,  after 
being  exhausted,  sometimes  reproduced  their  ores. 

Ver.  531.  She  slips  ih  buckle,]  See^p.  166,  ver.  lOp. 

Ver.  540.  A  noble  dame  of  late<,  Sfc,'\  Qvatdam  de  numero  La* 
marum.  It  has  been  already  observed,  (Sat.  x  v.  223,)  that  theLa- 
mian  family  was  of  great  antiquity.  Pollio,  for  whom  this  high- 
born lady  was  so  interested^is  mentioned  by  Martial,  and  appears  to 

o 
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To  ask  if  PoUio  might  expect  renown, 

At  the  next  contest  for  the  Harmdnick  crown ! 

What  could  she  for  a  husband  more  have  done. 

What  for  an  only,  an  expiring  soti  f — 

Yes,  for  a  harper  the  besotted  dame 

Approached  the  altar,  reckless  of  her  fame^ 

And  veird  her  head^  and,  with  a  pious  air, 

Follow'd  the  Aruspex  through  the  form  of  prayer ; 

And  trembled,  and  turn'd  pale,  as  he  explored 

The  entrails,  breathless  for  the  fatal  word. 

But  tell  me,  father  Janus,  if  you  please, 

Tell  me,  most  ancient  of  the  deities ! 

Is  your  attention  to  such  suppliants  given  ? 

If  so — there  is  not  much  to  do  in  heaven ! 

For  a  comedian,  this  consults  your  will, 

For  a  tragedian  that ;  kept  standing,  still, 

By  this  eternal  rout,  the  wretched  priest 

Feels  his  legs  dwell,  and  longis  to  be  releast. . 


• 

have  been  a  favourile  performer.  The  musical  g&mes  at'  which 
he  proposed  to  become  a  coropstitbry  inhere  instituted  by  that  great 
amateur,  Domitian :  they  jvere  held  every  fifth  year,  and,  from 
their  being  dedicated  to  Tarpeian  Jove,  probably  in  the  Capitol. 
The  manner  in  which  Juvendl  de^kibes  the  mode  of  consuitii% 
the  Aruspex,  is  worth  noticing;  it  is  so  minute,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  accuratef  as  to  leave  little  to  be  added  oil  the  sabject. 

Pliny  says,  that  the  stated  forms  of  prayer  were  adhered  to 
with  the  most  scrujpulous  exactness,  and  that  a  monitor  (a  minor 
priest,  I  suppose)  stood  by  the  suppliaut,  tx>  prevent  the  slightest 
aberration.  TertuHian,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
such  matters,  has  an  observation  on  the  subject  of  these  monitors, 
in  which  he  nobly  contrasts  the  jiractices  of  the  Christians  with 
those  of  their  ^adversaries :  "  lUuc  sUgpkietUes  Chiistiam^  tnamlnu 
expafisu  quia  innocms;  (the  hands  of  the  Heathens  were  folded ;) 
capite  nudOf  (the  heads  of  the  Heathens  were  covered,)  piia  nan 
a^bemmus;  dsftique memonitore^  fuia  dcpeciore  onmus r 
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But  I^  her  rather  sing,  than  scour  the  streeta. 
And  boldly  mix  in  every  crowd  she  meets ;         » 
Chat  with  great  generals,  with  a  forward  air. 
And  in  your  presence  lay  her  bosom  bare. — 

She  too  with  curiosity  overflows, 
And  all  the  news  of  all  the  world  she  knows ; 
Knows  what  in  Scythia^  what  in  Thrace  is  done ; 
The  secrets  of  the  step-dame  and  the  son  ; 
Who  speeds,  and  who  is  jilted ;  and  can  swear 
Who  made  the  widow  pregnant^  when,  and  where.—* 
She  first  espied  the  star,  whose  baleful  ray 
Q'er  Parthia  and  Armenia  shed  dismay : 


Vza.  561.  An4  hoUUy  mix  in  ef^ry  ^t<md  4^.]  Thcr6  is  a 
beautiful  passage  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  which  may  serve  to 
illustrate  this  remark  cf  our  author : 

^  O,  these  BVCouiTTSUEKS  so  glib  of  tongue, 
**  That  give  a  coasting  welcome  ere  it  come, 
^'  And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts 
"  To  every  ticklish  reader !  set  them  down 
*'  For  sluuisk  spoils  of  opportunity, 
*^  And  daughters  of  ^he  game/' 

Vee.  570.  She  first  espied  the  star,  ^r.]  Lubin  (as  well  as 
Lipsius)  says  that  the  appearance  of  this  blazing  star  must  be 
referred  to  the  times  of  T]:ajan^  who  nnfleriook  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthiaps  and  Armenians,  But  this  Satice  was  writ- 
ten, I  believe,  before  Trajan  began  his  reign ;  I  should,  therefore, 
if  any  necessity  existef)  for  ascertaining  the  yecise  period  when 
those  events  took  place,  refer  them  to  the  times  of  Vespasian  :  I 
fear,  however,  that  all  the  pains  taken  by  the  commentators  to 
reconcile  them  to  the  passages  of  true  hbtory,  are  thrown  away. 
Perhaps  the  author  is  amusing  himself  with  the  ignorance  of  his 
female  gossip,  whom  he  introduces  confounding  what  «he  had 
heard,  and  fabricating  what  she  had  not :  Niphates,  a  mountain 
of  Armenia*  she  converts  into  a  river,  &c«  Niphates,  it  is  true, 
is  spoken  of  as  a  river  by  Lucan,  ^nd  Silius  Italicus,  but,  it  is  not 
noticed  by  the  geographers;  and  unless  the  name  be  given  to  the 
Tigris,  in  tho  eady  |>art  of  its  course^  it  has  probablyi  dq 
existence. 

o« 
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She  watches  at  the  gates,  for  news  to  come. 
And  intercepts  it,  as  it  enters  Rome ; 
Then,  fraught  with  full  intelligence,  she  flies    [lies, 
Through  every  street,  and,  mingling  truth  with 
Tells  how  Niphates  pour*d  his  flood  around, 
Earth  yawn*d,  and  cities  sunk  in  the  profound! 

And  yet  this  meddling  itch,  though  never  cured, 
Is  easier  than  her  cruelty  endured: 
For  let  a  neighbour*s  dog  but  discompose 
Her  rest  a  moment,  wild  with  rage  she  grows : 
*•  Ho  I  whips,"  she  cries ;  "  and  flay  that  cur  accurst, 
*'  But  flay  the  rascal  there,  that  owns  him,  first.*" 
Dangerous  to  meet  while  in  these  frantick  airs. 
And  terrible  to  look  at,  she  prepares 
To  bathe  at  night ;  she  issues  her  commands, 
And  in  long  ranks  forth  march  the  obedient  bands, 
With  tubs,  cloths,  oils; — ^for  'tis  her  dear  delight 
To  sweat  in  clamour,  tumult,  and  affright. 
At  length,  the  balls  by  her  tired  arms  resign'd, 
And  her  lewd  limbs  perfumed,  she  calls  to  mind 
Her  miserable  guests,  long  since  o'ercome 
With  hunger  and  with  sleep,  and  hurries  home ; 
Enters,  all  glowing  from  the  bath,  athirst 
For  wine,  wbo^e  casks  of  wine !  and  swallows  first 
Two  quarts,  to  clear  her  stomach,  and  excita 
A  ravenous,  an  unbounded  appetite  I — 

Veu.  590.  At  length,  the  halU  ^IJ-c]  This  alludes  to  the  custom 
of  sNvinging  two  heavy  masses  of  lead,  to  procure  a  profuse  per- 
spiration, after  they  came  out  of  the  bath ;— no  very  delicate 
fancy  for  a  lady ;  though  full  as  much  so,  perhaps,  as  that  of 
having  a  male  bath-keeper  to  anoint,  and  rob  her  dry! 
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Huisch !  up  it  comes,  good  heavens !  meat,  drink, 

and  all, 
And  flows  in  muddy  torrents  round  the  halt ; 
Or  a  gilt  ewer  receives  the  foul  contents, 
And  poisons  all  the  house  wiih  vinous  scents. 
Soj  dropt  Into  a  vat,  a  snake  is  said 
To  drink,  and  spew:-^the  husband  turns  his  head. 
Sick  to  the  soul,  from  this  disgusting  scene. 
Add  struggles  to  suppress  his  rising  spleen. 

But  slie  is  more  intolerable  yet. 
Who  plays  the  critick  when  at  board  she's  set, 
Calls  Virgil  charming,  and  attempts  to  prove 
Poor  Dido  right,  in  venturing  all  for  love. 
From  Maro  and  Maeonides  she  quotes 
The  striking  passages,  and  while  she  notes 
Their  beautiqs  and  defects,  adjusts  her  scales. 
And  accurately  weighs,  which  bard  prevails. 
The  astonish'd  guests  sit  mute :  grammarians  yield, 
Loud  rhetoricians,  baffled,  quit  the  field  ; 
Even  auctioneers  and  lawyers  stand  aghast, 
And  not  a  woman  speaks ! — ^So  thick  and  fast 
The  wordy  shower  descends,  that  you  would  swear 
A  thousand  bells  were  jangling  in  your  ear, 
A  thousand  basins  clattering.    Vex^no  more     ^ 
Your  trumpets  and  your  timbrels,  as  of  yore, 


VxR.  598.  Huiich !  up  it  eomes^  ^cJ]  Here  again  Juvenal  is 
accused  of  exaggeration,  but  with  how  little  reason  will  appear 
from  the  following  passage  of  Seneca :  **  Non  minus  peroigilant^ 
nan  minus  potant ;  et  oleo  ct  mero  viros  prwoeant :  atqueinxitis 
ingesta  visQcribus  per  os  rtddunt^  et  vinum  ornn^  tomitu  remcti% 
qntur  f"  Meed  I  go  further  ? 
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To  ease  the  labouring  moon  ;  ber  single  yell 
Can  drown  their  clangour,  and  dissolve  the  spelL 

She  lectures  ti)o  iti  £thicks,  ttiid  declaims 
On  theOHf  EF  Good  ! — ^but,  sm>ely,  she  who  aims 

Ver.  622.  To  ease  the  labouring  tnoon^  Sfc]  In  Melchor'i  song 
at  the  court  of  Moab,  is  this  couplety 

"  He  sung  how  earth  blots  the  tnoon^  giMed  wain, 
*'  Whilst  foolish  men  beat  toun^iog  brbas  in  vaia/' 

On  which  Cowley  has  a  note :  it  is  clumsily  ^rawti  up,  but  to  h 
contains  an  accurate  account  of  the  superstitious  folly  to  which. 
Juvenal  alludes,  I  have  subjoined  tt  **  This  custom  took  the 
original  from  an  Opinion  that  witches,  by  miitteriag  some  chatm* 
in  verse,  caused  the  eclipses  of  the  moon,  which  they  conceived 
to  be  when  the  moon  (that  is,  the  goddess  of  It,)  was  brought 
down  from  the  sphere  by  the  virtue  of  these  efeicbantmeots ;  and 
therefore  they  made  a  great  noise  by  the  beating  of  brass,  sound* 
ing  of  trumpets,  whooping  and  hallowing,  and  the  like,  to  drown 
the  witches'  murmurst  that  the  moon  adght  not  hear  tbtmy  and 
so  to  render  them  incfTectual/' 

Ver.  624t.  She  lectures  too  in  Ethichf  4*^.]  Imponit  Jlnem  sa* 
piens  et  rebus  Inmesiis,  Without  entering  into  the  disputes  on 
this  difficult  line,  which  would  lead  me  too  far,  I  shall  merely 
observe,  that  I  have  given  wjiat  I  conceive  to  be  the  sense  of  it, 
in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  judtcixms  com- 
mentators: ^oa  sdum  muUer  de  poeiis  judicatf  sed  ttUmmore 
philosophi  prctcepta  dat  de  raticne  recte  vivendi,  ^c,  Brit.  And 
Lubin,  JStiam  phUosophiam  tniCtat  I — et  more  sttpienfum  desnmnto 
bono  disputat.     Holyday  translates  it  thus, 

''  In  just  acts  too  new  aime  slice  gives*'' 

I  de  not  pretend  to  understand  his  poetry,  but  la  a  long  end 
learned  note  on  it,  he  seems  to  explain  his  author  as*  I  da; 
except,  that  iiemifvposes  the  )ady  ambitious  to  establish- a  sect  of 
her  own. 

Doctor  Jortin  thinks  the  meaning  is,  **  The  wise  person  in  all 
things  borfest,  and  commendable,  observes  the  due  mediumt  fhe 
TO  fuiitp  nyaw:  therefore,  a  prudent  woman,  &c.  &€."  This  k 
very  good  sense,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  that  of  the  autii<^. 

1  pass  over  the  idle  fancies  of  the  criticks  on  the  following  lines*** 
their  obvious  meaning  is,  that  the  woman  who  quits  ber  praper 
pursuits  to  follow  tho6e  of  men,  should  also  adopt  thek  peculiar 
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To  seem  too  learn'jd,  the  sophist's  garb  should 
A  hog.  dpe  offering,  to  Sy^vanus  bear,  [wear, 
And,  to  the  farthing  bath,  with  men  r^spair ! 

O,  never  ipay  the  partner  of  my  bed, 
With  subtleties  of  logijck  stuff  her  head  ; 
Nor  ^hirl  her  rapid  syllpgi^ms  around, 
Nor  with  imperfect  jepthymemes  confound ! 
Enough  for  me,  if  common  things  she  kno>v. 
And  have  the  l|ttl|e  learning  schools  besto>v* 
I  hate  tli^  female  pedagogue,  whp  pores 
0*er  her  Palaemon  hourly ;  who  explores 
All  modes  of  speech,  regardless  of  the  sense^ 
But  tremblingly  alive  to  mood  and  tense : 

habitSf  privileges,  &c.  sbonld  wear  a  auociiict  coat^  instead  of  a 
flowing  stole^  sacrifice  to  Sylvanus,  (which  none  but  men  might 
do,)  and  frequent  the  common  baths,  like  the  poorest  of  the 
rabble,  among  whom  Juvenal  humorously  places  the  philo- 
sophers. 

Vx&.  iS29*  0,  never  fnay  the  parfner  of  my  bed^  ^c]  In  the 
\VJFE9  by  Sir  Thomas  Ovecbury,  there  is  a  stanza  on  this  subject, 
which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  poetry^  is  upt  deficient  in 
good  sense : 

**  Give  me,  next  good,  an  understanding  wife, 
*^  By  nature  wise,  not  learned  by  much  art ; 

**  Some  knowledge  on  her  side,  with  all  my  life 
**  More  scope  of  conversation  impart; 

^*  Besides,  her  inborn  virtues  foi-tify, 

**  They  n^re  most  firmly  good,  who  best  know  why." 

How  superiour  is  this  (I  do  not  mean  in  poetry,  but  in  just  aqd 
liberal  thinking)  to  the  following : 

£o^v  h  fjucv^  Mil  yfii^  wry  ifUK.ibjRotc 

To  ytif  w»9ttfyo9  /aa^^v  irrutni  Kwft^ 

Zf  rttH  a^eufftf.  Eurip^  Hip* 

VM..636.  O'er  her  Paimon^  ^c.}  For  Pal^moDi  set  Sat.  vu« 
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Who  pu2zles  me  with  many  an  uncouth  phrase. 
From  some  old  canticle  of  Numa's  days  ; 
Corrects  her  country  friends,  and  cannot  hear 
Her  husband  soloecise  without  a  sneer  I 

A  woman  stops  at  nothing,  when  she  wears 
Rich  emeralds  round  her  neck,  and,  in  her  ears, 
Pearls  of  enormous  size ;  these  justify 
Her  ftiults,  and  make  all  lawful  in  her  eye. 
Sure,  of  all  ills  with  which  the  state  is  curst, 
A  wife  who  brings  you  money,  is  the  worst. 
JBehold !  her  face  a  spectacle  appears, 
Bloated,  and  foul,  and  plaister*d  to  the  ears 
With  viscous  paste : — the  husband  looks  askew, 
And  sticks  his  lips  in  this  detested  glue. 
She  meets  the  adulterer  bathed,  perfumed,  and drest, 
But  rots  In  filth  at  home,  a  very  pest ! 

Ye R.  645..  Pearls  of  enormous  size;]  Magnos  elenchos.  It  is 
not  ea«y  to  say  what  these  were :  the  Scholiast  calls  them  tmiones, 
margaritas  obhngas ;  the  modern  commentators,  oval,  oblong, 
and  pear^haped  pearls.  Holyday  quaintly  translates  the  word, 
eye-checking,  because,  as  be  says,  iXf^x*'  sometimes  signifies  to 
check,  or  reprehend!  I  incline  to  think  that  eUnchus  did  not 
signify  a  single  pearl  for  the  ear,  but  a  drop,  formed  of  several ; 
for  that  such  were  worn  and  admired  in  Juvenars  time,  may  be 
readily  proved.  The  following  passage  in  Seneca,  De  Beiveficiis, 
seems  to  me  much  to  the  purpose : .  Video  unioncs  non  singulos 
singulis  auribus  comparatos;  (jam  enim  exercitatce  aures  oneri 
ferendo  sunt ;)  junguntur  inter  «e,  et  insuper  alii  bini  suppangun- 
tur.  Non  satis  muliebris  insania  viros  subjecerat,  nisi  bina^  ac 
ierna  patrimoma  singulis  auribus  pependissent  I 

Ver.  653.    She  metis  the  adulterer  ^c]  Le  Grange  fancies 
that  Juvenal  had  Lucilius  in  view  here : 

**  Quom  tecum  est,  quidvis  satis,  est ;  visuri  alien! 
^*  Sint  homilies,  spiram,  pallas,  rcdimicula  prom  it." 

Sat.  XV. 

This  is  pot  unlikely :  but  I  believe  the  more  immediate  subject 
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For  him  she  breathes  of  nard,  for  Llm  alone 
She  makes  the  sweets  of  Araby  her  own ; 
For  him,  at  length,  she  ventures  to  uncase, 
Scales  the  first  layer  of  roughcast  from  her  face, 
And  (while  the  maids  to  know  her  now  begin) 
Clears,  with  that  precious  milk,  her  frowzy  skin, 

of  bis  imitation,  was  the  following  passage  of  Tibullas,  Lib.  t, 
£1.  ix.  6*7. 

**  Tune  putas  illam  pro  te  disponere  crincs, 

"  Aut  tenues  dense  pectere  dente  comas  ? 
**  Ista  hsc  persuadet  facies,  auroque  lacertos 

"  Vinciat,  et  Tyrio  prodeat  apla  sinu  ? 
**  Non  tibi,  sed  juveni  cuidam  vult  bella  vidcri ; 

«  Dcvoveat  pro  quo  remque,  doinumque  tuam/' 

V£a.  660.  Clears  with  that  precious  milk^  SfC,']  For  tliis  refine- 
ment in  luxury,  as  well  as  for  the  <<  viscous  paste"  mentioned 
tibove,  the  Roman  ladies  were  indebted  to  the  younger  Poppaea* 
the  mistress,  and  finally  the  wife,  of  Nero,  who  avenged  tlie 
cause  of  two  husbands,  whom  she  had  abandoned,  by  a  kick 
which  occasioned  her  death. 

<<  Poppaea,"  Stapyhon  says,  '^  was  so  careful  to  preserve  her 
beauty,' that  when  she  went  into  banishment,"  (but  was  Poppaea 
banished  ?)  "  she  carried  fifteen"  (the  Scholiast  says  fifty)  "  she* 
asses  along  with  her,  for  their  milk  to  wash  in."  I  will  not  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  this  anecdote ;  but  that  Poppaea  was  profusely 
extravagant,  in  every  thing  which  related  to  her  person,  is  un* 
doubted.     Here  is  Xiphilinus's  account :  *H  ^  £aCi»ii  wrm  irvs 

ly  Tf  ya^eutn  avrw  X^nrai.  Lib.  LXli.  28.  Here  we  find  that 
she  had  not  fifteen,  as  Stapylton,  or  fifty,  as  the  Scholiast^  says  ; 
but  five  hundred  she-asses  in  her  suite  ! 

Apropos  of  the  Scholiast.  He  has  furnbhed  Reiraarus  with  a 
notable  opportunity  of  displaying  his  critical  sagacity.  Nugatwr 
S,  aut  eerie  misere  corrupt  us  estf  quinquagintas  asinas  Poppceam 
secuta  esse  *'  missam  in  exilium"  Scribe  quingentas,  cum  Dione^ 
et  Flinio ;  et  minsam  in  solium,  quod  est  tas  balneare.  To  ex- 
change an  errour  for  an  absurdity  is  too  much.  Certainly,  the 
Scholiast  was  no  great  critick ;  yet  Reimarus  must  excuse  me,  if 
I  still  believe  him  incapable  of  saying  that  fifty  asses  foUowed 
Poppaea  into  the  bathing-tub  ! 
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For  vbicb,  though  exiled  to  the  frozen  main, 
She*d  l^jid  ia  drove  of  asses  in  her  train  ! 
But  tell  me  yet ;  this  thing,  thus  daub'd  and  oil'd, 
Thus  poulticed,  plaister'd,   baked  by  turns  and 
boil'dy 

Thus  with  pomatumsi  ointments,  lacker*d  o'er, 
Is  It  a  FACE,  Ursidiuj,  or  a  sore? 

'Tis  worth  a  little  labour,  to  survey  [day. 

Our  wives  more  near,  and  trace  'em  through  the 
If,  dreadful  to  relate  I  the  night  foregone, 
The  husband  turn'd  his  back,  or  lay  alone, 
AH,  all  is  lost ;  the  housekeeper  is  stript. 
The  tiremaid  chidden,  and  the  chairman  whipt ; 
Rods,  cords,    and  thongs,    avenge   the   master's 

sleep, 
And  force  the  guiltless  house  ta  wake,  and  weep. 
There  are,  who  hire  a  beadle  by  the  year, 
To  lash  their  servants  round  ;  who,  pleased  to  hear 
The  eternal  thong,  bid  him  lay  on,  whil,e  tHfey, 
At  perfect  ease,  the  silk  man's  stores  survey. 
Chat  with  their  female  gossips,  or  replace 
The  crack'd  enamel  on  their  treacherous  face. 
No  respite  yet — they  leisyrely  hum  o'er 
The  numerous  items  of  the  day  before. 
And  bid  him  still  lay  on  ;  till,  faint  with  toil, 
He  drops  the  scourge ;  when,  with  a  rancorous 

sinile, 
•*•  Begone,"  they  thunder,  in  a  horrid  tone, 
'•  Now  your  accounts  are  settled,  rogues,  begone T^ 

But  should  she  wish  with  nicer  care  to  diress^ 
And  now  the  hour  of  assignation  press, 


1  
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(Whether  the  adalterer  for  her  coning  wait 
In  Isis*  fane,  to  bawdry  consecrate^ 
Or  in  Lucnllus*  walks,)  the  house  appears  • 
Like  Phalaris*  court,  all  bustle,  gloom,  and  tears. 
The  wretched  Psecas,  for  the  whip  prepared, 
With  locks  dishevelled,  and  with  shoulders  bared, 
Attempts  her  hair  :  fire  flashes  from  her  eyes, 
And,  **  Strumpet!  why  this  curl  so  high?"  shecries« 
Instant  the  lash,  without  remorse,  is  plied. 
And  the  blood  stains  her  bosom,  back,  and  side* 
But  why  this  fury  ?  is  the  girl  to  blame. 
If  your  own  nose  displease  you  f  shame,  O  shame ! — 
Another,  trembling,  on  the  left,  prepares 
To  open,  and  arrange  the  straggling  hairs 
In  ringlets  trim ;  meanwhile,  the  council  nieett' 
And  first  the  nurse,  a  personage  discreet, 
Late  from  the  toilet  to  the  wheel  removed, 
(The  effect  of  time,)  yet  still  of  taste  approved, 
Gives  h^r  opinion  ;  then  the  rest  in  course, 
As  age,  or  practice,  lends  their  judgment  ibrce. 
So  warm  they  grow,  and  so  much  pains  they  take, 
You'd  think  her  honour,  or  her  life  at  stake. 
So  high  they  build  her  head,  such  tiers  on  tiers. 
With  wary  hands,  they  pile,  that  she  appears 
Andromache  before ; — and  what  behind  ? 
A  dwarf,  a  creature  of  a  different  kind. — 


Ver.  713.  Andromache  lefore ; — 1  Tradition  represents  this 
lady  (probai>ly,  because  she  was  the  wife  of  a  hero)  as  very  tall. 
Dares  Plurygius  {aut  quisquis  Hk  fuitj  calls  her  longam,  Ovid, 
iangissimam  ;  and  in  anoth^n  place  he  says,  ■  *'  that  though  every 
fcody  else  thought  her  too  burly  a  dame,  spatiosior  ctqvoj  Hector 
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Meanwhile,  engrossed  by  these  important  care% 
She  thinks  not  on  her  lord's  distrest  affairs, 
Scarce  an  himself ;  but  leads  a  separate  life, 
A^  if  she  were  his  neighbour,  not  his  wife ; 
Or, — ^but  in  this,  that  all  he  loves  she  hates,. 
Destroys  his  peace,  and  squanders  his  estates,. 

Room  for  Bellona's  frantic k  votaries !  room 
Por  Cybeie's  mad  enthusiasts !  lo,  they  come ! 

Limscif  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  her,"— which  I  am  very  glad 
to  hear. 

There  follows  in  the  ori^nal, 

«<  •  cedo,  81  breve  parvi 

**  Sortita  est  latcris  spalium,  breviorque  videtur 
•*  Virginc  Pygmaea,  nuUis  adjuta  cothuniis ; 
^*  ^t  ievis  erecta  consur^t  ad  oscula  plauta  ^ 

I  have  thrown  this  passage  out  of  the  text,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  its  singular  clumsiness,  as  of  my  utter  inability  to 
loaku  any  tolerable  sense  of  it.  Holyday  satisfied  himseli  with 
rendering  it  in  this  manner : 

**  ■   ■         if  sheo's  short  loin'd. 

**  Then  a  glrle-pygmie  shee's  more  dwarf  without 

^^  High-heels ;  and  tiptoes  for  a  kiss  and  flout." 

Which  I  do  not  understand :  the  other  translators  have  evaded 
the  difficulty.  If  it  be  at  all  intelligible,  it  may  be  something  in 
this  way :  though,  even  thus,  the  drift  of  the  author  is  not  very 
apparent : 

Nay,  if  unboskin'd,  she  scarce  match  in  size 
A  Pygmy  vii^n,  and  must  lightly  rise, 
On  tiptoe,  for  a  kiss  ;  there's  some  excuse. 
If  every  art  to  aid  her  height  she  use, 

Ver.  72-1..  Ro»m  for  Bellona's  frantick  votaries  i  Sf^cJ]  We  come 
now  to  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  this  Satire,  and,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  the  most  curious.  How  a  late  translator  could  call  it 
^  dull  and  tedious,^'  I  cannot  conceive ;  nnce  the  very  reason'  he 
gives  for  his  assertion^— *^  that  the  practices  here  mentioned  Itm 
now  nowhere  to  be  met  wiih"-— evidently  tends  to  render  it  pecu-^ 
liarly  interesting*  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this,  however ; 
it  must  have  appeased  of  no  little  iinpoitanc<$  to  Juveual^siuce  h^ 
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A  lusty  semivir,  whose  part  obscene 

A  broken  shell  has  severed  smooth  and  clean, 

A  raw-boued,  turban'd  priest,  whom  the  whole  choir 

Of  curtailed  priestlings  reverence  and  admire, 

EutcrSi  with  his  wild  rout ;  and  bids  the  fair 

Of  autumn,  and  its  sultry  blasts,  beware. 

Unless  she  lustrate  with  an  hundred  eggs 

Her  lK)usehold  straight : — then,  impudently  begs 

Her  cast-off  clothes,  that  every  plague  they  fear. 

May  enter  them,  and  expiate  all  the  year  I 

But  lo  I  another  tribe :  at  whose  command, 
See  her,  in  winter,  near  the  Tiber  stand. 


kas  laboured  it  with  uncommon  care :  nor  is  there  any  part  of 
his  works  in  which  his  genius  is  more  conspicuous. 

Of  Cybcle  and  her  frantick  votaries  I  have  already  spoken : 
(Sat.  II.}  those  of  Bellona  were  not  more  sane.  They  t^n  up 
and  down,  lancing  their  arms  with  sharp  knives,  upon  her  festivol, 
vhich  was  kept  on  the  twenty-third,  or  t\venty-fourth  of  March, 
-and  which,. in  allusion  to  those  horrid  rites,  was  sometimes  called 
the  Day  of  Blood. 

Ver.  723.  A  lusty  semivirf  SfC.'l  Lusty  {rngmts)  is  not  an  idle 
epirtiCt ;  for  these  priests  qf  Cybele  seem  to  have  been  creatures 
of  an  extraordinary  size.  I  suppose  their  bulk  was  increased  by 
the  operation  which  they  underwent ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it 
was  so.  Persius  calls  them  grandes-'^ihh,  a  late  commentator 
say 8,  must  be  applied  to  the  mind,  and  rendered  stupid.  Must 
it  so?  then  both  Juvenal  and  Persius  have  chosen  the  wron^ 
word ;  since,  whatever  these  people  might  be,  they  were  certainly 
not  stupid.  The  truth  is,  that  grandis,  like  ingaUf  must  Ui 
applied  to  the  body,  and  in  its  customary  sense;  as  a  very  littks 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  would  have  sufficed  to  show. 

Ver.  733.  But  lo  /  another  tribe :  ^cl  These  are  the  priests 
of  Isis,  whose  absurd  and  contemptible  ceremonies  are  described 
with  admirable  spirit  and  humour. 

.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  by  what  criterion  the  Romans  judged  of 
the  admissibility  of  foreign  divinities  into  their  temples.  Cybele, 
with  all  her  train  of  wild  and  furious  enthusiasts,  found  an  easy 
admittance.;  while  Isis  and  Osiris,  deities  not  more  detestable, 
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Break  the  thick  ice,  and,  ere  the  sun  appears, 
Plunge  in  the  crashing  eddy  to  the  ears, 


"were  long  opposed,  and  still  longer  rsgtrded  with  distrust  and 
ayersion. 

Of  a  trutlii  however,  this  was  confined  to  the  men :  the  women 
seem  to  have  found  something  peculiarly  seducing  in  the  worship 
of  Isis,  and  to  have  been«  from  the  first,  her  warmest  devotees. 

Whether  the  envy  of  the  priests  of  Cybele,  and  other  exotick 
divinities,  was  excited  by  this  marked  predilection,  or  whether 
the  attendance  on  the  rites  of  Isis  was  made  (as  it  certainly  was 
in  aftertimes)  a  cloak  for  intrigue,  I  know  not;  but  in  the  con- 
sulship of  Piso  and  Gabinius,  a  furjous  penecution  was  raised 
against  her ;  and  she  was  banished,  with  all  her  ridiculous  mum- 
mery, from  the  territories  of  the  republick.  Some  years  allcr- 
wards,  however,  her  worship  was  re-established,  when  Tiberius^ 
on  account  of  an  impious  farce  which  was  played  in  one  of  her 
temples,  (see  the  story  in  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xviii.)  rased  it  to 
tbe  ground,  hanged  or  crucified  the  priests,  and  flung  the  statue 
of  tbe  goddess  into  the  Tiber.  Again  ihe  temple  was  rebuilt, 
ag^in  destroyed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  and  again,  and  again 
reconstructed,  till  the  vigilance  of  tbe  government  was  finally  re* 
knitted,  or  its  obstinacy  overcome.  It  was  then,  that  they  rose 
on  all  sides,  and  became  (what  too  man}'  of  the  Roman  temples 
were)  the  most  favoured  spots  for  forming  assignations. 

Whenever  Juvenal  has  occasion  to  mention  these  .Egyptian 
divinities,  he  does  it  with  a  contemptuous  sneer;  but  in  this,  he 
is  not  singular  ;  since  almost  every  ancient  writer  on  the  subject 
does  the  same.  Lucan  conveys  a  bitter  reproach  to  his  country- 
men for  their  partiality  to  them,  in  a  pathetick  and  beautiful 
apostrophe  to  ^gypt,  on  the  murder  of  Pompey.  Lib.  viix*  831* 

**  Nos  in  templa  tuam  Romaoa  accepimus  I&iii, 
*'  Semideosque  canes,  et  sbtra  jubentia  luctus, 
^  £t  quem  tu  plangens  hominem  testaris  Osirin : 
".  Tu  iK)stros,  iEgypte,  tenes  in  pulvere  manes* 
"^  Tu  -quoque" ■ 

But  I  should  never  have  done  If  I  pretended  to  quote  all  tbe  in- 
dignant ridicule  that  has  been  poured  on  these  brutal  super- 
stitions. 

With  all  this,  however,  they  continued  in  full  vigour  fron  our 
author's  time  to  that  of  Commodus,  who,  as  Lampridius  says, 
enrolled  himself  amongst  the  priests  of  Isis,  and  condescended  t<l 
carry  her  sob  (the  dog-headed  Anubis)  upon  his  shoalder.  Con^ 
stamina  aboliahed  Ikem,  with  the  other  heathen  rites :  they  were 
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Once,  twice,  and  thtlce !  then,  shivering  from  the 
flood,  [blood. 

Crawl  round  the  Eeld,  on  knees  distain*d   with 
Should  millcwhite  lo  bid,  from  Meroe's  isle 
She'll  fetch  the  sunburnt  waters  of  the  Nile, 


again  revived,  and  for  the  last  time,  by  that  frivolous  pedant  Ju- 
lian, (so  liberally  dubbed  a  philosopher  by  our  Christian  histo- 
rians,) who  laboured  to  enforce  the  observance  of  them  in  some 
of  his  epistles. 

But  however  severe  the  satirists  may  have  been  on  these  fol- 
lies, they  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  Prophets.  Isaiah,  in  particu- 
lar, prosecutes  them  with  a  dignity  of  sarcasm,  a  bitterness  of 
ridicule,  that  is  alto^ther  irresistible  :  **  He  planteth  an  ash,  and 
the  rain  doth  nourish  it, — he  burncth  part  thereof  in  the  fire — 
yea,  he  warraeth  himself,  and  saith,  Aha,  I  am  warm,  i  have 
seen  the  fire.  And  the  residue  thereof  he  mak^th  a  God!  ho 
falleth  down  unto  it,  and  saith,  Deliver  me,  for  thou  art  my  God  !" 
Chap,  xliv.  v.  14 — 17.  And  again,  more  tauntingly:  "  They  lavish 
gold  out  of  the  bag,  and  weigh  silver  in  the  balance,  and  hire  a  gold- 
smith, and  HE  oiaketh  it  a  God  !  They  fall  down,  yea,  they  wor- 
ship. They  bear  him  upon  the  shoitlder,  titev  caruv 
HIM,  (a*ftifft9  twi  T»  A^fUf,  KM  ^oftvovrou)  and  set  him  in  his  place, 
and  he  standeth  V  Chap.  xlvi.  v.  6,  7* 

St.  Jerome  applies  this  passage  of  the  sacred  writer,  to  the 
circumstance  iu  the  text,  i.  e.  to  the  "  carrying"  about  of  Anubi» 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  chief  priest.  It  is  singular  that  he  should 
do  so;  since  the  Prophiet  is  evidently  speaking  of  the  Babylonish 
divinities  Bel  and  Nebo.  The  quotations,  however,  proVe  tht 
great  antiquity  of  these  idolatrous  aiid  mendicant  processions. 

t  must  not  conclude^  without  observing,  that  they  are  sneered 
at  by  ^lenander  with  an  arch  atid  elegant  simplicity^  only  to  be 
found  in  the  writers  of  his  school : 

Ovht^  fAWftiTKti  trtfivalvf  i(»  Si^ 

Oixoft  jMMiy  tf-tfjovrofr  Ting  t^funvi,  Ex  Auriga 

I  do  not  like  a  god  that  gads  about 

With  an  old  woma^,.  tottering  on  a  plank, 

And  sneaking  Into  every  open  door: — 

An  honest  god,  thatstandls  on  reputation. 

Will  stay  at  home^  and  think  of  those  who  made  him ! 
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To  sprinkle  in  her  fane  ;  for  she,  it  seems, 

Has  heavenly  visitations  in  her  dreams — 

Mark  the  pure  soul,  with  whom  the  gods  deUght 

To  hold  high  converse,  at  the  noon  of  night  t 

For  this  she  cherishes  above  the  rest, 

What  can  she  less  ?  her  lo's  favourite  priest ; 

A  holy  hypocrite,  who  strolls  abroad 

With  his  Anubis,  his  dog-headed  god, 


Ver.  747.  A  holy  hypocrite^  xv/io  strolls  abroad 

With  his  AnubiSf  SfC,}  These  gloomy  and  fantastick 
processions  in  quest  of  Osiris  (see  Sat.  viii.)  continued  for  se- 
veral days :  during  which  the  female  votaries  of  Isis,  in  sympathy 
for  her  loss,  abstained  from  all  commerce  with  their  husbands. 
For  cadurcust  which  I  have  rendered  *'  nuptial  couch,"  but  which 
was  more  probably  a  kind  of  coverlet,  some  copies  have  caducetu  ; 
put,  the  cri ticks  say,  by  an  allowable  metonymy,  for  Mercury^ 
the  Osiris  of  Egypt.  Of  this  I  believe  nothing.  Whatever  sacri- 
ilces  an  interested  set  of  vagabonds  from  tliat  country  might  make 
to  llomaii  vanity,  a  sensible  Eg}'ptian  would  havd  smiled  at  this 
pretended  identity  of  beingi^s  so  characteristically  distinct  as  Osiris 
and  Mercury :  the  latter,  therefore,  must  be  sent  packing  with 
his  caducous^  and  the  old  reading  recalled. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  argentea  serpens,  the  silver  snake  ? 
Holyday  gives  a  long  account  from  Macrobius,  of  a  three-headed 
monster  that  stood  in  the  temple  of  Osiris;  and  seems  mightily 
pleased  with  the  "  exposition;"  though  he  confesses  he  can  find 
nothing  concerning  the  snake — the  only  material  point. 

But  Macrobius  speaks  of  Alexandria,  where  such  allegorical 
groujis  n)ight  possibly  exist :  at  Rome  nothing  of  tliis  kind  was  to 
be  found.  The  snake,  I  am  persuaded,  was  the  asp,  wreathed 
round  the  head  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  as  the  well  known  symbol  of 
eternity  :  at  least,  I  recollect  that  when  1  was  in  Italy,  a  bust  of 
the  former  was  found,  thus  incircled  ;  and  was  then  thought,  by 
the  literati,  to  give  light  to  this  very  passage. 

Holyday  follows  the  commentators  in  supposing  that  the  snake 
moved  its  head  in  sign  of  reconciliation.  I  rather  think  the  priests 
insinuated  that  such  a  miracle  had  taken  place,  in  sign  of  anger^- 
and  accordingly,  we  see  them  proceeding  with  prayers  and  tears 
to  the  work  of  propitiation. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  it  is  Osiris,  and  not  Isis,  who  is 
offended.     The  bawd  (as  Juvenal  irreverently  calls  the  goddess  a 
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Girt  by  a  Iinen-clad»  a  bald-pate  crew 
Of  howling  vagrants,  (hat  their  cries  renew 
In  every  street,  as  up  and  down  they  run, 
To  find  OsiRE,  fit  father  to  fit  son ! 

He  sues  for  pardon,  when  the  liquorish  dame 
Abstains  not  from  the  interdicted  game 
On  high  and  solemn  days ;  for  great  th.e  crime 
To  stain  the  nuptial  couch  at  such  a  time, 
And  great  tlie  atonement  due:—*'  The  silver  snake, 
"  Abhorrent  of  the  deed,  was  seen  to  quake/* 
Yet  he  prevails :— Osiris  hears  his  prayers. 
And,  soften*d  by  a  goose,  the  culprit  Spares ! 

Without  her  badge,  a  Jewess  next  appears. 
And,  trembling,  begs  a  trifle  in  her  ears. 

few  lines  above)  understood  her  trade  too  well,  to  be  seriously 
hurt  at  a  peccadillo  of  this  kind  ;  but  then  it  was  necessary  that 
her  husband  should  be  represented  as  extremely  delicate  on  the 
subject — aUter  nan  Jitf  Aviie,  Uber;  otherwise^  no  goose  for  the 
priest! 

The  goose  is  not  mentioned  at  random :  that  bird  was  usually 
sacrificed  to  Isis,  and  in  Egypt  constituted  the  chief  food  of  her 
priests.  The  Romans  were  at  first  a  little  scandalized  at  this 
treatment  of  the  ancient  guardian  of  their  Capitol ;  but  use  soon 
reconciled  them  to  iu 

Ver.  761.  Without  her  hadge^  SfC.I  The  Jews  have  here  the 
same  charactcristick  symbols  they  had  in  the  third  Satire:  their 
baskets  and  their  hay.  Domitian  had  laid  a  heavy  poll-tax  on 
these  people,  and  that  they  mighf  not  evade  it,  they  were  en- 
joined not  to  appear  abroad  without  these  badges  of  their  con- 
dition. To  avoid  being  detected,  and  insulted  by  the  rabble  when 
they  entered  the  city,  these  poor  persecuted  wretches  laid  aside 
their  degrading  accompaniments.  This  accounts  for  the  epithet 
tremens f  which  Juvenal  applies  to  this  female  fortuneteller,  who, 
if  she  had  been  discovered,  would,  in  spite  of  her  lofty  pretensions, 
have  been  severely  punished  for  contempt  of  the  imperial  reguU- 
tions«  >yhat  is  meant  by  magna  sacerdos  arborii^  high  •priestess  of 
the  tree,  I  cannot  tell.    Probably  the  Egerian  grove,  the  degra^ 
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No  common  personage !  she  knows  full  well 
The  laws  of  Solyma,  and  she  can  tell 
The  dark  decrees  of  heaven ;  a  priestess  she. 
An  hierarch  of  the  consecrated  tree ! 
Moved  by  these  claims,  thus  modestly  set  forth, 
She  gives  her  a  few  coins  of  little  worth ; 
For  Jews  are  moderate,  and,  for  farthing  fees, 
Will  sell  whatever  idle  dreams  you  please. 
The  prophetess  dismiss*d,  a  Syrian  sage 
Now  enters,  and  explores  the  future  page, 
In  a  dove's  entrails ;  there  he  sees  exprest, 
A  youthful  lover,  there,  a  rich  bequest 
From  some  old  dotard :  then  a  chick  he  takes, 
And  in  its  breast,  and  in  a  puppy*^,  rakes, 
And  sometimes  in  a  child's  ! — this  he  will  do, 
This  teach  another,  and — ^betray  him  too  I 

dation  of  which  is  so  indignantly  deplored  in  the  third  Satire, 
mighty  like  the  Norwood  of  our  metropolis,  be  frequented  bysych 
of  the  vulgar  as  were  anxious  to  inquire  their  ^tanes.  In  that 
case,  some  favourite  tree  might  be  the  place  of  rendezvous,  atid 
this  Betty  Squires  its  most  infallible  oracle. 

The  conjectures  of  some  of  the  criticks^  that  Jaioenal  alliides  to 
the  idolatrous  propensity  of  the  Jews  for  worshipping  in  woods ; 
and  of  others,  that  he  hints  at  the  '^  grove  of  oakk  by  Dodona  in 
Chaonia,  which  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter/'  are  alike  unfounded. 
Of  the  first  he  knew  nothing ;  (indeed,  the  Jews  themselves  had 
abandoned  the  practice  for  ages;)  and  the  second  was  much  too 
far-fetched  for  his  puqiose. 

Ver.  777.  — ^— THia  hewtUdo^ 

Th  IS  teach  another^  andr-^hetray  kirn  too  /]  The  Scho- 
liast says  that  this  really  happened  :  Mgnatmm  Philosopkum  tig' 
nificatf  qui  jUiam  Barece  Sorani,  qvam^  cum  ipsiw  ad  magicam 
descenduset  hortatu,  Nrrwi  detulit.  I  do  not  know  the  authority 
for  this  application  to  the  daughter  of  Bareas.  Tacitus,  who  tells 
the  story  of  her  condemnation,  (Ami.  lib.  xvt.  32,)  and  who 
speaks  of  the  testimony  of  i^gnatius  upon  the  occasion,  with  every 
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But  chiefly  in  Chaldeans  she  believes; 
Whatever  they  say,  with  reverence  she  receives, 
As  if  from  Hammonds  secret  fount  it  came: 
Since  Delphi  now,  if  we  may  credit  fame, 
Gives  no  responses,  and  a  long  dark  night 
Conceals  the  future  hour  from  mortal  sight. 
Of  these,  the  chief  (such  credit  guilt  obtains !) 
Is  he,  who,  banished  oft^  and  oft  in  chains, 
Stands  forth  the  veriest  knave  ;  he  who  foretold 
The  death  of  Galba, — ^to  his  rival  sold! 


mark  of  horrour;  does  not  say  that  be  iiistigated  her  to  the  prac* 
tices  for  which  she  suffered :  the  anecdote  may  nevertheless  be 
genuine.    Vide  Sat.  xii.  164. 

Ver.  782.  Since  Delphi  Jiow,  ijc]  When  this  was  written,  and 
indeed  long  before,  oracles  were  rapidly  falling  into  contempt. 
This  accounts  naturally  enough  for  their  silence,  without  having 
recoul-se  to  the  pious  iancies  of  the  earlier  Christians,  which  arc 
evidently  groundless.  If  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  survived 
the  rest,  as  Juvenal  says  it  did,  it  was  probably  b<ecause,  as  Vol- 
taire says  of  El  Dorado,  few  or  none  could  go  to  seek  it. 

It  may  be  just  mentioned,  that  Delphi  once  broke  silence  after 
this  period,  and,  if  Claudius  may  be  trusted,  at  the  birth  of 
Honorius : 

''  £t  dadum  taciti  rupere  silentia  Delphi.** 

I  am  sorry,  no  less  for  the  credit  of  the  oracle  than  the  poet,  that 
it  was  not  to  a  better  purpose. 

Via,  787.  he  ivhoforetofdSrc]  This  was  Pto- 
lemy, who  accompanied  Otho  into  Spain,  and  there  predicted  that 
he  would  survive  Nero.  **  From  his  success  in  this  instance,'' 
says  Tacitus,  **  he  took  courage,  and  ventured  to  predict  his  ele- 
vation to  the  emigre.  Otho  believed  it,"  or  rather  aflccted  to 
believe  it,  *•  and  from  that  moment  determined  to  work  the  de- 
struction of  Galba."  In  the  dreadful  scenes  which  followed, 
Ptolemy  was  a  principal  actor. 

I  have  no  intention,  even  if  I  had  room,  to  give  the  history  of 
astrology.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  its  professors  were  alternately 
banished  and  recalled," persecuted  and  cherished,  as  the  events 
th*y   predicted  -were  prosperous,  or  adverse,  to    the  fortunate 
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No  juggler  must  for  fame,  or  p!x)fit  hope, 
Who  has  not  narrowly  escaped  the  rope ; 
Begg'd  hard  for  exile,  and,  by  special  grace, 
Obtained  confinement  in  some  desert  place.-7- 
To  him  thy  Tanaquil  applies,  in  doubt 
Hew  long  her  jaundiced  mother  may  hold  out, 
But  first,  how  long  her  husband ;  next  inquires, 
When  she  shall  follow,  to  their  funeral  pyres, 
Her  sisters,  and  her  uncles :  last,  if  fate 
Will  kindly  lengthen  out  the  adulterer's  date 
Beyond  her  own  ; — content,  if  he  but  live. 
And  sure  that  heaven  has  nothing  more  to  give } 

Yet  she  may  still  be  suffer'd  ;  for  what  wq^5 
The  lowering  aspect  of  old  Saturn  shows; 
Or  in  what  sign  bright  Venus  ought  to  rise, 
To  shed  her  mildest  influence  frooi  the  skies ; 
Or  what  fore-fated  month  to  gain  is  given, 
And  what  to  loss,  (the  ^lyst^riesi  of  heaven,} 
She  knows  not,  nor  pretends  to  know:  but  flee 
The  dame,  whose  Manual  of  Astrology 

Tandidatcs  for  power.  That  they  were  the  occasion  of  frequent 
commotion^)  among  this  ambitious,  and  credulous  people^ 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  and,  indeed,  Tacitus  says  of  them  with  equal 
truth  and  spirit,  genus  hominum  potentibus  injidum^  Spc,  "  They 
were  a  pestilent  race  of  impostors,  ever  ready  to  poison  the  hearts 
of  princes,  and  stimulate  ambition  to  its  ruin  :  a  set  of  perfidious 
men  proscribed  by  law,  and  yet  in  defiance  of  law,  tolerated  in 
the  heart  of  the  city."     Hist.  i.  22. 

Vei^.  793,  to  him  thy  TanaqMil  4-c.]  So  he  calls  the  future 
spouse  of  Post  humus.  Tanaquil  was  the  wife  ofTarqyinius  Pris- 
cus,  "a  notable  housewitc,'*  Holyday  says — and  (what  was  more 
to  our  authgr'b  purpose)  a  marvellous  adept  in  the  art  of  divina-« 
tion:  AccepUse  id  aiigurium  Utta  dicitur  Tanaquil^  perita^  ut 
vulgo  Etrusci,  c^kstium  prodigiorum  mulUr,    Jdv.  lib,  \,  c.  3^« 
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Slill  dangles  at  her  side,  smooth  as  chafed  gum, 
And  fretted  by  her  everlasting  thumb ! 
An  adept  in  the  Science  now ;  her  mate 
May  go,  or  stay,  she  will  not  share  his  fate, 
Withheld  by  trines  and  sextiles ;  she  will  look, 
Before  her  chair  be  ordered,  in  tlie  book. 
For  the  fit  hour ;  an  itching  eye  endure, 
Nor,  till  her  scheme  be  raised,  apply  a  cure ; 
Nay,  languishing  in  bed,  receive  no  meat. 
Till  Petosyris  bid  her  rise  and  eat. 

The  rich  consult  a  Babylonian  seer, 
Skiird  in  the  mysteries  of  either  sphere ; 
Or  a  gray^headed  pries^t,  kept  by  tlie  state, 
To  watch  the  lightning,  and  to  expiate. 


Vee.  Sll.  ■ hcrttiaU 

Majf  gOf  or  stay^  SfcJ]  1  his  folly  appears  to  have 
struck  its  roots  inconceivably  deep.  Near  three  centuries  after 
Juvenal's  time,  we  find  Amra.  Marcellinus  characterizing  the 
Roinans  by  it,  and  almost  in  the  words  of  our  author :  Multi 
apud  cos  negantes  esse  superas  potcstates  in  ccelo,  nee  in  publico 
prodeuntf  necprandent,  nee  levari  arbitrantur  se  cautius posse,  ante* 
quam  ephcnteride  scrupulose  sciscitata  didiccrint  ubi  sit  signum 
Mercurii,  SfC,  (Lib.  xxviii.  cap,  4.)  Here  we  have  Pope's^— 
'*  godless  regent  trembling  at  a  star.*'  Such  are  the  monstrous 
inconsistencies  of  atheism  ! 

Ver»  818.  Till  Petosyris  S^c^l  Petosyris  was  a  celebrated 
astrologer.  He  seems,  like  our  learned  Moore,  to  i^ave  allotted 
particular  diseases,  and  particular  stages  of  life,  to  tha  government 
of  particular  planets.  *^  Taurus  ?  that's  sides  and  licarL  No, 
sir;  it's  legs  and  thighs/'  See  the  profound  disquisitions  of  Sir 
Toby  Belch  on  the  subject. 

Ver.  822.  To  uatck  the  lightning,  S-c]  The  Romans  had 
many  superstitious  notions  respcctitig  lightning.  It  wou^d  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  enter  into  them ;  but,  by  way  of  explaining  the 
text,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  whenever  a  phice  was 
8tiuck>  a  priest  was  always  called  in  to  punfy  it.     Tliis  was 
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The  middle  sort  a  quack,  at  whose  command 
They  lift  the  forehead,  and  make  bare  the  hand ; 
While  the  sly  letcher  in  the  table  pries, 
And  claps  it  wantonly,  with  gloating  eyes. 
The  poor  apply  to  humbler  cheats,  still  found 
Beside  the  Circus  wall,  or  city  mound ; 
While  she,  whose  neck  no  golden  trinket  beanie 
To  the  dry  ditch,  or  dolphin's  tower,  repairs, 

done  by  collecting  every  thing  that  had  been  scorched,  and  bury- 
ing it  on  the  spot,  with  due  tolemnitv.  A  two-year  old  sheep 
was  then  sacrinced,  and  the  ground  slightly  railed  in— after  which, 
all  was  supposed  to  be  well. 

Vbb.  830.  To  the  dry  ditck^  4^.]  This  ditch,  or  moat,  was 
for  the  reception  of  water,  when  the  emperours  thought  fit  to  in- 
dulge the  people  with  a  naumackiaf  or  sea-fight :  it  ran  along  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Circus  wall.  The  towers,  and  dolphin's  pil- 
lars mentioned  in  the  original,  were  also  a  part  of  the  Circus : 
the  first  were  for  tlie  accommodation  of  the  higher  order  of  spec- 
tatcn  during  the  chariot  races ;  the  second,  I  belteve,  were  purely 
ornamental ;  they  stood  at  the  two  extremities,  and  had  their 
name  from  the  dolphins  which  crowned  their  capitals.  This  is 
but  a  jejune  account;  it  is  the  fullest,  however,  my  limits 
will  admit :  those  who  wish  for  more  detailed  information,  may 
consult  such  treatises  as  have  been  expressly  written  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  of  which  there  is  no  want. 

The  line  which  precedes,^ — •*  She  whose  aeck  no  golden  trinket 
bears,"  Quce  nudis  Ion  gum  ostendit  cercicibus  aumm,  is  some- 
what embarrassing.  Perhaps  (for  I  can  think  of  no  more  pro- 
bable meaning)  the  poet  might  intend  to  point  out  the  general 
extravagance  of  the  Reman  women,  in  thus  characterising  the 
extremity  of  indigence  amongst  them,  by  the  want  of  a  gold 
ornament, 

Ferrarius  takes  these  inquisitive  females  for  courtesans  :  he  did 
not  see  that  they  came  to  consult  the  wizard  about  marrying. 
Vossius  has  a  note  on  this  passage,  of  such  consummate  arro- 
gance and  absurdity,  that  a  short  extract  from  it  may  not  be 
unentertaining : 

**  Quas  nudis  longum  ostendit  cervicibus  annum/' 

Annum  reposuimus  pro  aurum,  uti  tul^o  inrpte  legitur,  et  ineptius 
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And  anxiously  inquires,  which  she  shall  choose, 
The  tapster,  or  old-clothes  man ;  which  refuse. 

Yet  these  the  pangs  of  childbirth  undergo, 
And  all  the  yearnings  of  a  mother  know ; 
These,  urged  by  want,  assume  the  nurse's  care. 
And  learn  to  breed  the  children  which  they  bear. 
Those  shun  both  toil  and  danger;  for,  though  sped^ 
The  wealthy  dame  is  seldom  brought  to  bed  : 
Such  is  the  power  of  drugs,  and  such  the  skill 
They  boast,  to  cause  miscarriages  at  wilt ! 
Weep*st  thou  ?  O,  fool !  the  blest  invention  hail, 
And  give  the  potion,  if  the  gossips  fail ;       [bear, 
For,  should  tby  wife  her  nine  months  burthen 
An  JEthiop*s  oflspring  might  thy  fortunes*  heir ! 
A  sooty  thing,  fit  only  to  affray, 
And,  seen  at  morn,  to  poison  all  the  day ! 

Supposititious  breeds,  the  hope  and  joy 
Of  fond,  believing,  husbands,  I  pass  by ; 
The  beggars'  bantlings,  spawn*d  in  open  air, 
And  left  by  some  pond  side,  to  perish  there. — 
Prom  hence  your  Flamens,  hence  your  Salians 

come; 
Your  Scauri,  chiefs  and  magistrates  of  Rome ! 

etiamnum  a  viris  doctis  exponitur,  Longum  nempe  annum  9ocatf 
qiiem  longump  et  tediagum  faciat  ,/rigus ;  hanc  emcndationem  nos* 
tram  co^rmant  stquentia^  ttbi  muliercuia  ista  qwerit  num  recHus 
faetura  sit,  «i,  caupone  relicio,  nubat  negotiatori  sagariOy  qui  nempc 
frigui  arceat.     Not.  ad  CatuU* 

Ver.  846\  And^  seenatmom^  SfC,"]  Another  absurd  superstition 
of  the. Romans.  Vetm  opinio  (says  Dempster  in  his  notes  on 
Claudian)  non  tantum  vulgo  approbata  occursu  ^thiopis,  iter 
inceptum  reddi  infaustum.  If  this  happened  in  a  morning,  not 
only  the  walk,  but  the  whole  business  of  the  day,  was  superseded 
and  ruined  ! 
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Fortune  stands  tittering  by,  in  playful  mood^ 
And  smiles  complacent  on  the  sprawling  brood ; 
Takes  them  all  naked  to  her  fostering  arms. 
Feeds  from  her  mouth,  and  in  her  bosom  warms : 
Then  to  the  mansions  of  the  great  she  bears 
The  precious  brats,  and  for  herself  prepare^ 


Ver.  853.  Fortune  SfC,"]  Fortune,  1  think,  is  the  only  one  of 
the  old  rabble  of  drvinities  that  we  have  adopted.  She  still  retains 
her  ancient  attributes,  and  is  spoken  jof  at  this  hour,  much  as  she 
was  two  thousand  years  ago ;  sometimes  as  a  person,  and  some* 
times  as  a  quality  ;  as  something,  in  short,  which  every  one  can 
conceive,  and  no  one  define.  Fortune  is  not  altogether  unlike 
Bottom's  dream,  "  Man  is  but  an  ass  if  he  go  about  to  expound 
her,->-man  is  but  a  patched  fool  if  he  will  offer  to  say  what  she 
is  :"  AJ^v»TOf,  as  the  old  poet  well  observes,  Ahf*arf9 «( ir»»  r»  9v^ 
Tut  Tvx^  \  Yet  Mr.  Spence  seems  to  have  attempted  it.  Though 
his  entertaining  work  shows  no  great  reach  of  thought  in  general^ 
yet  I  cannot  but  think  him  particularly  inefficient  in  what  he  says 
of  this  deity. — On  stat  Fortuna  improba  nactUy  he  observesi  *'  that 
Juvenal  alludes  to  a  statue  of  Fortune,  which  represented  her 
under  a  good  character,  as  the  patroness  of  poor  iniiants/'  Juvenal 
alludes  to  no  statue,  but  to  the  goddess  in  her  own  person,  nor 
does  he  represent  her  under  a  good  character.-^But,  continues 
Mr.  Spence,  ''  the  dbtinction  of  the  bona  and  mala  Fortuna  is 
very  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  the  passage :  the  lady  stands 
like  Fortune  in  the  streets,  (not  the  good  Fortune,  but  the  very 
bad  one,)  and  gets  up  all  the  children  she  can,  to  introduce  them 
into  the  family,  and  boast  of  them  as  her  own."  In  this  coarse 
manner  does  he  mangle  and  confound  one  of  the  most  amusing 
and  animated  pictures,  that  a  keen  and  vigorous  fancy  ever 
drew. 

But  why  must  it  be  a  lady,  and  not  Fortune  herself,  thai  is 
engpiged  in  getting  up  children?  For  a-  very  excellent  reason, 
because  ^*  improba  is  applied  to  her,  and  the  action  itself  is  a 
good  one  V  Not  to  reply  that  what  is  good  for  the  one,  could  not 
be  bad  for  the  other,  it  seems  very  strange  that  Mr.  Spence 
should  be  ignorant  of  the  meaning  oi  improba  in  this  place.  He 
renders  it,  bad ;  but  it  signifies  what  we  call,  unlucky,  i.  e»  de- 
lighting in  sportive  mischief.  Some  of  the  commentators  explain 
it  by  stolida,  stupid.  Can  the  reader  find  any  thing  stupid  iu  the 
business  in  which  Fortune  is  so  actively  engaged? 
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A  secret  farce ;  adopts  them  for  her  own : 
And  when  her  nurslings  are  to  manhood  grown, 
She  brings  them  fordi,  rejoiced  to  see  them  sped. 
And  wealth  and  honours  dropping  on  their  head ! 

Some  purchase  charms,  some,  more  pernicious 
Thessalian  philters,  to  subdue  the  will  [still. 

Of  an  uxorious  spouse,  and  make  him  bear. 
Blows,  insults,  all  a  saticy  wife  can  dare. 
From  hence  proceeds  that  dizziness,  from  hence. 
Those  vapours  which  envelop  every  sense. 
That  strange  forgetfulness  from  hour  to  hour ; 
And  well  if  this  be  all :— more  fatal  power. 
More  terrible  effects,  the  dose  may  have. 
And  force  thee,  like  Caligula,  to  rave, 
When  his  Csesonia  squeezed  into  the  bowl 
The  diw  excrescence  of  a  new-dropt  foal. 

VBR.S74.  ne  din  excrescence  of  a  new-drapi  foal.]  This  ex- 
crescence^ Holyday  says,  **  is  a  tender  piece  of  flesh,  growing  oil 
the  brow  of  a  young  foal."    Dryden  calls  it  «  mother  s  love, 
which,  I  take  for  granted,  is  its  true  English  name ;  as  he  was 
very  well  acquainted  wth  those  trifles.    The  best  account  of  it, 
which  I  know,  is  to  be  found  in  Wierius  De  magis  tnfam. :  Co- 
runcula  haud  parumfemesa,  carioB  magnitudme^  tpecte  omadata^ 
iatiuscula,  colore  ni^ro^  qua  wfroHteMScentisfidUequmi  apforet^ 
qnam,  edito  etatim  partUf  mater  IwiUtendo,  dfHergendoque  devarat; 
^t  n  praripiatur,  4Mmwn  afostnpenitve  isoergum  kabetf  nee  eum  ad 
ubera  adtnittit.    This  last  circumstance  accounts  for  its  name. 
•     How  the  criticks,  and  Holyday  among  the  rest,  could  suppose 
for  a  moment,  that,  in  this  fine  passage,  Juvenal  a^uded  to  the 
effect  produced  on  Jupiter,  by  the  borrowed  cestus  of  Venus,  I 
cannot  imagine.     I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to  defend  the  taste 
of  our  author  in  every  instance ;  indeed,  I  have  disputed  it  in 
several : — ^but  if  wc  only  allow  him  common  sense,  it  is  surely 
wore  than  enough,  to  keep  him  from  such  an  absurd  application 
of  one  of  ihc  most  beautilul  allegories  in  all  poetry.     1  know  but 
tittle  mischief,  that  was  produced  by  Juno's  charming  philter, 
«ore  than  procuring  a  few  Trojans  to  be  knocked  on  the  head. 
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Then  Uproar  rose ;  the  universal  chain 
Of  Order  snapp'd,  and  Anarchy's  wild  reign 
Game  on  apace,  as  if  the  queen  of  heaiven 
Had  fired  ihe  Thunderer,  and  to  madness  driven.' 
Thy  mushroom,  Agrippine !  was  innocenti 
To  this  accursed  draughit ;  that  only  sent 


What  has  this  to  do  with  the  frantick  and  wide-spreading  massa*- 
cres  of  Caligula!  massacres  which  appear  to  have  made  so 
powerful  an  impression  on  the  poet,  that  he  can  think  of  nothing 
by  which  to  illustrate  them,  but  the  universal  destruction  that 
inust  have  ensued  if  Jono^  like  CaBsonia,  had  driven  her  husbatvi 
mad. 

There  follo\vs  in  the  original — qua:  non  faciet^  quod  prindpia 
uxorf 

And  who  will  fear  the  selfsame  part  to  play, 
And  follow,  where  an  empress  leads  the  way  ? 

This  is  one  of  those  ill-timed  reflections,  which  too  frequently 
break  in  upon  the  natural  and  majestick  course  of  the  author  s 
narrations. 

Ver.  879*  Thymuahroomt  Agrippine!  4*c.]  We  have  ahready 
seen  (Sat.  v.)  that  Claudius  was  poisoned  by  a  mushroom,  his 
favourite  food.  ''  It  was  prepared,"  Tacitus  says,  by  Locusta 
^'  and  given  to  him  when  he  was  either  half  stupid,  or  half  asleep" 
— most  likely  both — *'  so  that  he  did  not  perceive  it  had  any  ill 
taste.''  fbr  the  rest,  Juveoars  description  of  this  moon-calf  is  con- 
firmed, in  every  part,  by  Suetonius  :  Hmf  mdecen$^  ira  turpiorf 
spunumte  rictUf  humeniibus  naribus^  plectraUnguettUubantiot^aput^uc 
cum  aemper^  turn  in  quaiUuiocumque  actu  vel  maxime  tremulumm 
§•  SO.  To  make  the  poor  creature  some  amends  for  poisoning 
him,  they  made  a  god  of  him,  out  of  hand ;  and  the  facetious 
Nero,  who  profited  by  his  apodieosis,  used  ever  after,  in  allusion 
to  the  event,  to  call  mushrooms,  Cf«fp»  Simo  the  food  of  the 
gods! 

But  there  was  no  end  to  the  pleasantries  of  the  Romans  on 
this  descent  of  Claudius  into  heaven.  Seneca's  play  upon  the 
word  oEwodavdiTtftf'K  is  well  known.  Gallio,  his  brother  too,  is 
celebrated  for  a  joke  on  the  subject ;  which  seems  to  have  pleased 
Dio,  and  is,  indeed,  far  from  a  bad  one.  Alluding  to  the  hooks 
with  which  criminals  were  dragged  from  the  place  of  exe- 
cution to  the  Tiber,  and  of  which  by  far  too  many  instances 
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One  palsied,  bedrid  sot,  with  gummy  eycs^ 
And  slavering  lips,  heels  foremost  to  the  skies ; 
This,  to  wild  fury  roused  a  bloody  mind^ 
And  caird  for  fire  and  sword ;  this  potion  joinM| 
In  one  promiscuous  slaughter,  high  and  low. 
And  leveird  half  the  nation  at  a  blow. 
Such  is  the  power  of  philters  J  such  the  ill 
One  sorceress  can  effect  by  wicked  skill  t 

They  hate  their  husband's  spurious  issue  ;  this^ 
If  this  were  all,  were  not,  perhaps,  amiss : 
But  they  go  further ;  and  'tis  now'some  time> 
Since  poisoning  sons-in-law  appeared  no  crime. 
Mark  then,  ye  fatherless !  what  I  advise,     . 
And  trust,  O,  trust  no  dainties,  if  you're  wise; 
Ye  heirs  to  large  estates  I  touch  not  that  fare. 
Your  mother's  fingers  have  been  busy  there ; 
See !  it  looks  livid,  swollen : — O  check  your  haste. 
And  let  your  wary  fosterfather  taste 
Whate'er  she  sets  before  you :  fear  her  meat, 
And  be  the  first  to  look,  the  last  to  eat. 

But  this  is  fiction  all !  I  pass  the  bound 
Of  Satire,  and  encroach  on  tragick  ground ! 
Deserting  truth,  I  choose  a  fabled  theme. 
And,  like  the  buskin^d  bards  of  Greece,  declaim 
indeep-mouth*d  tones,  in  swelling  strains,  on  crimes 
As  yet  unknown  to  our  Rutulian  climes ! 
Would  it  were  so !  but  Pontia  cries  aloud, 
**  No,  I  perform'd  it."  See  !  the  fact's  avow'd— 

occurred  under  ClaucHus,  he  observed  ihat  he  was  '^  hookod  to 
Heaven'*— -KAftvJ'iof  ayxiffu  i;  tov  a^atop  ann^^^^ttn ! 

VzK,  907,  JVonld  it  xvere  so!  but  Pontia  cries  alond,  Sjpc,]  Here 
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*^  I  mingled  poison  for  my  children^  I  : 
"  'Twas  found  upon  me,  wherefore  then  deny?" 
Whatf  two  at  once,  most  barbarous  viper !  two ! 
"  Nay,  scv'n,  had  sev'n  been  there."     Now  let  u» 

view, 
Uncheck'd  by  doubt,  whate*er  the  tragic k  stage 
Displays  of  Progne  and  Medea's  rage. 
These  ancient  dames,  in  infamy  were  bold, 
And  acted  monstrous  deeds — but  not  for  gold. 


again  the  ancient  objectors  to  the  tratb  of  our  author's  statements 
imagined,  perhaps,  lilce  the  modem,  that  they  had  taken  him  at  a 
disadvantage;  but  he  was  prepared  for  them.  The  story  of 
Pontia,  which  he  produces  as  his  justification,  was  well  known  at 
Rome.  Indeed,  it  so  happens,  that  there  were  two  monsters  of 
this  name,  and  that  the  history  of  either  would  have  answered  his 
purpose.  The  first  was  the  wife  of  Vectius  Bolanus,  a  man 
of  high  rank  and  estimation,  who  gave  her  two  twin-childreir 
poison,  in  the  time  of  Nero.  Parrhasius,  Holyday  says,  seems 
to  make  it  but  an  attempt  in  her.  If  he  had  read  Statius^ 
with  his  wonted  care,  he  would  have  seen  that  Parrhasius  was 
right ;  for  the  Protrepticoh  of  that  poet  is  addressed  to  one  of 
these  children,  who,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  which  was  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Domitian's  reign,  was  still  a  mere  youth. 

The  Scholiast  says,  the  mother  was  put  to  death  by  Nero ;  this' 
is  doubtful.  Statins,  whose  authority  is  more  to  be  relied  on, 
seems  to  say  it  was  by  Domitian ;— at  least,  those  adulatory  liuea 
appear  to  be  meant  of  him : 

"  Exegit  poenas,  hominum  cui  cura  suorum, 

^*  Quo  pietas  au there  redit,  terrasque  revisit, 

"  Quern  timet  omne  nefiw  I" .  Frotrep,  SyL  v. 

The  other  Pontut,  to  whom  Juvenal  more  particularly  alludes^ 
was  the  wife  of  Drymo ;  whose  family  took  care  to  perpetuate 
her  crime  by  the  following  inscription  on  her  tomb :   Pontia 

TiTI  PONTII  FILIA  HEIC  SITA  SUM  QUiE  DU0BU8  VATIS  A 
lis  VENENO  CONSUMPTXA  AVAEITIA  OPUS  M18BEE  MIHC 
IfOETElf  C0N8G1VI.      Tu  QUISQUI8  ES  QUI  BAC  TKAN8I9    SI 

TIU8  £&  QU£SO  A  ME  ocuLOS  AVEETE.  It  is  uot  unprofitable 
to  remark,  that  this  wretched  woman  was  driven  to  escape,  hy 
felf-murderi  from  the  reproaches  of  her  own  conscience.    Tu 


\ 
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.  In  every  age,  we  see,  with  less  surprise, 
Such  horrours  as  from  bursts  of  fury  rise, 
Wb6n  stormy  passions,  scorning  all  control, 
Rend  the  mad  bosom,  and  uqseat  the  souL 
As  when  impetuous  winds,  and  driving  rain 
Mine  some  huge  rock^  that  overhangs  the  plain, 

Thecumbrousmassd0Scendswiththunderingforc«| 
And  spreads  resistless  ruin  in  its  course. 

Curse  on  the  woman  who  reflects  by  fits, 
And  in  cold  blood  her  cruelties  commits  ! — 
They  see,  upon  the  stage,  the  Grecian  wife 
Redeeming,  with  her  own,  her  husbahd^s  life; 
Yet,  in  her  place,  would  willingly  deprive 
Their  lords  ol'  breath,  to  keep  their  dogs  alive ! 

Abroad,  at  home,  the  Belides  you  meet, 
And  Gl) (emnestras  swarm  in  every  street; 

this  Poiitia,  I  suppose.  Martial  addressed  the  following  witty 
epigram — though  it  would  serve  equally  well  for  the  other : 

**  Cum  mittis  turdumve  mihi,  quadraipve  placentae, 
^'  Sive  femur  leporis»  sive  quid  his  simile ; 

**  Buccellas  misisse  tuas  te,  Pontia,  dicis. 

«<  Has  ego  nee  mittam,  Pontia,  sed  ncc  edam/' 

Lib,  VI,  TS^ 

**  Accept,"  you  write,  whene'er  you  send  %  slice 
Of  kid,  or  hare,  or  any  thing  that  *s  nice, 

**  One  of  BIT  TiD-BiTS,'  a  ad  be  su.e  to  treat  ilt, 
"  As  an  es|)ecial  favour."    "1  is  but  right : 
I  will  not,  Pontia,  trust  it  from  my  si^ht, 

Oh,  no ; but  neither,  Pontia,  wiiJ  I  cat  it  I 

Ver»  QTjf.  They  see^  upon' the  stagey  the  Grecian  wife  ^c.'\  T\\e 
Grecian  wife  was  Alcestc,  who  voluntarily  submitted  to  die,  to 
preserve  the  lite  of  her  husband  Admetu^,  king  of  Thessaly. 
J^^uripides  has  a  tragedy  on  the  subject. 

Ver.  931. the  Belides  S^c]   The  Belides,  as 

every  one  knows,  were  the  daughters  of  Danaus ;  they  were  fifty 


SATIRE    VII. 


TO  TELESINUS. 


V.  1—2. 

Y  Es,  all  the  hopes  of  learning,  'tis  confest, 
And  all  the  patronage,  on  Caesar  rest: 

Ver.  2.  And  all  the  patronage^  on  Casar  rest:^  There  have 
been  many  disputes  among  the  learned  concerning  the  Caesar 
who  is  here  styled  the  sole  patron  of  the  arts.  Grangaeus  will 
have  it  to  be  Trajan^  and  warns  his  readers  to  be  careful  how 
they  understand  it  of  Domitian.  Hritannicus  does  the  same ;  and 
quotes  a  very  apposite  passage  from  the  Panegyricks  of  Pliny  in 
support  of  his  opinion.  Some  wUl  have  it  to  be  Nerva ;  who, 
though  a  poet  bimself,  was  little  disposed  to  patronise  poetry  in 
others ;  and  others,  ag^in,  Nero.  Lubin,  however,  and  Graevius, 
€t  quorum  mclior  MententiUf  understand  it  of  Domitian. 
.  This  dutiful  prince,  it  appears,  had  once  an  idea  of  contesting 
the  empire  with  his  father :  finding  the  armies,  however,  averse 
to  his  designs,  he  retired  from  all  publick  business,  and,  with  a 
specious  appearance  of  content,  lived  in  a  kind  of  solitude :  pre- 
tending that  poetry,  and  literary  pursuits  in  general,  were  his  only 
passiou.  *    This  mask  he  continued  to  wear  during  the  reign  of 


*  The  attachment  of  the  Eraperour  to  Minerva  is  frequently 
noticed  by  Juvenal's  coutemporaries.  Thus  Martial,  in  that  de- 
testable medley  of  tlattery  and  impiety,  (lib.  ix.  4,) 

**  Pallada  prastereo ;  res  agit  ilia  tuas.*' 

Whether  (he  goddess  took  as  much  pleasure  in  hiro,  as  he  pro* 
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For  he  aloae  the  drooping  Nine  regard; 
When  now  our  best  and  most  illustrious  bards 


Titus  ;  and  whether  habit  had  begot  a  kind  of  nature,  or  that  he 
thought  it  dangerous  to  Uy  aside  the  hypocrite  too  soon,  I  know 
not ;  but  from  one  or  other  of  these  causes,  he  certainly  patronised 
the  arts  at  his  accession :  Quintilian,  Statins*  Valerius  Flaccus, 
Martial,  &c.  tasted  of  his  bounty,  and  sang  his  praises  with  more 
gratitude,  perhaps,  than  truth. 

This  Satire  roust  have  been  written  in  the  early  part  of  Domi- 
tian's  reign.  Like  the  fifth  and  sixth  (both  of  which  were  some- 
what posterior  to  it)  it  has  few  political  allusions,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  short  passage,  for  which  the  author  is  supposed 
to  have  suffered,  might  have  been  published  under  the  most  in- 
quisitorial tyranny. 

In  giving  ^*  one  honest  line"  of  praise  to  Domitian,  Juvenal 
probably  meant  to  stimulate  him  to  extend  his  patronage*  I  am 
persuaded  that  he  did  not  think  very  ill  of  him  at  this  time,  while 
he  augured  happily  for  the  future.  Nor  is  it  certain,  but  that  the 
anguish  he  felt  at  finding  his  predictions  fakified,  and  his  **  sole 
patron  of  Uterature''  changed,  in  a  few  years,  into  a  ferocious  and 


fessed  to  do  in  her,  I  cannot  say ;  but,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  £mperottrs  in  selecting  some  favourite  deity  for  their 
especial  worship,  he  made  choice,  as  I  have  said,  of  Minerra.  In 
Bcger's  Nuroismata,  a  PaUas  frequently  accompanies  Domitian 
on  the. reverse  of  his  coins :  and  on  one  of  them  (Tab.  xxxii.  4) 
]^e  appears  iu^  the  act  of  sacrificing  to  her,  with  his  head  veiled, 
in  tne  usual  manner.  There  is  little  doubt,  I  think,  but' that 
these  representations  allude  to  some  former  attachment  of  his  to 
the  cause  of  literature :  at  all  events,  this  strengthens  the  opinion 
hazarded  above,  that  the  poet  meant  to  speak  of  the  early  part 
of  Domitian's  reign* 

That  he  afterwards  changed  his  sentiments,  and  fell  suddenly 
upon  men  of  letters,  is  certain :  but  this  may  readily  be  accounted 
for,  from  his  disposition,  which  was  at  once  crafty  aad  Yiolent. 
Thus  he  is  represented  by  Xiphil.  in  the  beginning  of  lib.  lxyu» 

stpv^iM((*  itart  of'  tKortftfp  tu9  fuv  to  vpovertc,  rm  it  ro  h>M9  tj(u*' 
voXX«  fuy  it^  ^Jt9}flr]e;  o^uf^  i/A^rtvUr  Tttf'ir,  4^^Mu»iro,  trdAX»  it  neu  t* 
wctfooKtvnf  tkatKUfyn, 

(n  Massinger  s  Roman  Actor,  there  are  several  ingenious  and 
truly  classical  allusions  to  the  reliance  which  Domitian  fondly 
placed  on  the  partiality  of  this  deity. 
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Drop  their  uogvateful  studies,  and  aspire, 
Baths,  bagniois,  -what  they  can^  for  bread,  to  hire ; 
With  humbled  views^^-a  life  of  toil  embrace, 
'And  deem  a  crier's  business  no  disgrace'; 
Since  Clio,  driven  by  hiuiger  from  tbo  erhade, 
Mixes  in  crowds,  and' bustles  for  a  trade. 

And  traly,  if  (the  bard's  too  frequent  curse) 
No  coin  be  found  in  thy  Pierian  purse, 
*Twere  not  ill  done  to  copy,  for  the  nonce, 
Machaera,  and  turn  auctioneer  at  once. 
Hie,  my  poetick  friend ;.  in  accents  loud. 
Commend  thy  preicious  lumber  to  the  crowd, 
TubS)  presses,  chests,  jointstoois ;  swell  with  the 

'  praise 
Of  (Edipus  and  Tereus,  the  damn*d' plays 
Of  Faustus,  Psiccius : — better  so,  than  deal 
In  oaths  and  infor^nations,  for  a  meal. 
Leave  that  resource  to  Gappadocian  knights. 
To  Gallogreeks^  and  such  newfangled  wights-  , 

•  ■  « 

bloody  persecutor  of  all  tbe  arts,  might  have  exasperated  his 
resentment,  and  produced  that  superiour  hatted,  with  which  he 
pursues  his  memxxry* 

Ver.  19.  Of'Mauitus,Paccim:'^'\  For  Paccius  some  copies  have 
Bacchus.  It  signifies  little  which  we  read,  for  nothing  is  known 
of  either.  Their  works  luckily  followed — it  may  be,  preceded — ■ 
them ;  or,  according  to  the  hapfiy  expression  of  a  lady,  lament" 
ing  the  premature- fate  of  her  infant, 

"  Their  babes,  which  ne*er  received  the  gift  of  breath, 
"  Did  pa^s  before  them,  through  the  gate^  of  death!" 

Ver.  21.  Leave  that  resottrce  to  Caf^adocitin  knightiy  4*^.] 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  three  kappas  ? 


rptx  xawa  nmtnTeif 


There  is  a  curious  circumstance  respecting  the  Cappadooitfns 
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As  want  or  infamy  has  chased  from  home^ 
And  driven,  in  barefoot  multitudes,  to  Rome. 
Gome,  my  brave  youths: — the  genuine  sons  of 
rhyme, 
Who  in  sweet  numbers  couch  the  true  sublime, 
Shall,  from  this  hour,  no  more  their  fate  accuse. 
Or  stoop  to  pains  unworthy  of  the  Muse. 
Come,  my  brave  youths ;  your  tuneful  labours  ply, 
Secure  of  favour  ;  lo !  the  imperial  eye 
Looks  round,  attentive,  on  each  rising  bard, 
For  worth  to  praise,  for  genius  to  reward  I 
£ut  if  for  other  patronage  you  look, 
And  therefore  write,  and  therefore  swell  your  book. 
Quick,  call  for  wood,  and  let  the  flames  devour 
The  hapless  produce  of  the  studious  hour; 
Or  lock  it  up,  to  moths  and  worms  a  prey. 
And  break  your  pens,  and  fling  your  ink  away : — 
Or  pour  it  rather  o'er  your  epick  flights, 
Your  battles,  sieges ;  (fruit  of  sleepless  nights  ;) 
Pour  it,  mistaken  men,  who  rack  your  brains 
In  garrets,  cocklofts,  for  heroick  strains ; 
Who  toil  and  sweat  to  purchase  mere  renown, 
And  a  starved  statue  with  an  ivy  crown ! 

mentioned  by  the  old  Scholiast  on  Pendus.  It  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  there  produced ;  but  it  serves  well  enough 
to  illustrate  the  passage  before  us :  Hoc  dicity  quia  Cappadoces 
dicercntur  habire  studium  naturak  ad  falsa  testimania  projercnda  ; 
qui  nutriti  in  tormaitis  a  pueritia^^^itm  in  pcsnd  perdurarentf  ad 
peijuria  sc  bene  venwtdarent.  The  same  character,  according  to 
Cicero,  might  be  justly  given  of  all  the  people  of  Lesser  Asia.  It 
is  singular,  however,  that  with  such  numbers  contending  for  the 
preference  of  selling  their  evidence,  any  of  them  should  get  rich. 

VfiR.  44.  And  a  $tarved  statue  with  an  try  crcvm  f]  I  do  not 
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Here  bound  your  expectations :  for  the  great, 
Grown  covetous,  have  wisely  learn'd,  of  late, 
To  praise,  and  only  praise,  the  high-wrought  strain. 
As  boys,  the  bird  of  Juno*s  glittering  train. 

know  whether  the  starved  statue  with  which  Juvenal  threatens 
his  poet,  alludes  to  the  custom  of  erecting  statues  to  all  such  as 
distinsuishrd  themselves;  or  to  the  busts  of  celebrated  writers, 
which' were  sometimes  placed,  together  with  their  works,  in  the 
temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo ;   I  rather  suppose  to  the  latter* 

The  old  Scholiast  is  pleased,  but  without  knowing  it,  to  be 
witty  at  .the  poor  poet's  expense.  Imagine  macra  he  thus  ex- 
plains, corpore  exiii  propter  vigilias ;  quia  poetce  sic  pinguntur 
quasi  ad  summam  maciem  nimio  labore  (et  inedia^  he  should  have . 
added)  confecti.  But  Juvenal  had  no  such  *•*  lenten  stuff'  in  his 
thoughts ;  he  merely  meant  to  say  that  his  poet  was  in  the  con- 
dition of  one  described  by  Aristophanes,-— 

This  passage  (Que  fads  in  parva^  SfC.)  gave  Jouson  a  transient  fit 
of  enthusiasm : 

''  I  that  spend  half  my  nights,  and  half  my  days, 

'*  Here  in  a  cell,  to  get  a  dark  pale  face, 
^  To  come  forth  worth  the  ivy  or  the  bays, 

''  And  in  this  age  can  hope  no  other  graces— 
'**  Leave  me  !  there's  something  come  into  my  thought, 
**  That  must  and  shall  be  sung  high  and  aloof, 
**  Safe  from  the  wolfs  black  jaw,  and  the  dull  ass's  hoof!" 

Veb.  47.  To  praise^  and  okly  praise,  ^.J  This  is  prettily 
imitate^  by  Spenser  in  the  Shepherd'^  Calendar : 

**  So  praysen  babes  the  peacock's  spotted  traine, 

*•  And  wondren  at  bright  Argus*  blazing  eye : 

*^  But  who  rewards  him  ere  the  more  forthy  ? 

«  Or  feedes  him  once  the  fuller  by  a  graine  ?"        ^gL  x. 

Aad  Randolph,  who  had  Spenser  as  well  as  Juvenal  in  his  mind : 

**  The  plowman  is  rewarded ;  only  we 
"  That  sing,  are  paid  with  our  own  melody  : 
'     ^'  Rich  churles  have  learnt  to  praise  us,  and  admire, 
<•  But  have  not  learnt  to  think  us  worth  the  hire. — 
••  {So]  when  great  Juno's  beauteous  bird  displaies 
**  Her  starry  tail,  the  boyes  do  run  and  gaze 
"  At  her  proud  train,"  &c.  Poems,  p,  78. 
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Meanwhile  those  vigorous  years,  so  fit  to  bear 
The  toils  of  agriculture^  commerce,  war, 
Spent  in  this  idle  trade,  decline  apace. 
And  age,  unthought  of,  stares  you  in  the  face  : 
Then,  at  your  barren  glories,  you  repine, 
And  curse,  too  late,  the  unavailing  Nine  ! 

Hear  now  what  sneaking  ways  your  patrons  find 
To  save  their  darling  gold : — they  pay  in  kind  I 
Verses,  composed  in  every  Muse's  spite, 
To  the  starved  bard  they,  in  their  turn,  recite ; 

Ver*  53*  Then,  at  your  barren  glorieSf  ^c] 

**  Passa  ]a  gioventude,  e  Tore  andate ; 
''  La  vecchiezza,  mendica  di  sostanza, 
**  Bestemmia  poi  della  perduta  etate." 

S.  Rasa,  Sat.  11. 

Ver.  55.  Hear  now  what  sneaking  nays  Src,'\  The  Bafo  of 
Pope  is  shadowed  out  in  part  from  this  animated  passage : 

*'  Till  grown  more  frugal  in  his  ripe^  days, 

"  He  paid  some  bards  with  port,  and  some  with  praise; 

**  To  some  a  dry  rehearsal  was  assign'di 

**  And  others,  harder  still !  he  paid  in  kind." 

There  is  a  very  good  story  told  by  Macrobius,  which  will  not  be 
much  out  of  the  way  here.  A  Greek  poet  had  presented  Augus- 
tus Cssarwith  many  little  compliments,  in  hopes  of  soiAe  trifling 
remuneration.  The  Emperour,  who  found  them  worth  nothing, 
took  no  notice  of  the  poor  man ;  but,  as  he  persisted  in  offering 
him  his  adulatory  verses,  composed  himself  an  epigram  in  praise 
of  the  poet ;  and  when  he  next  waited  on  Lim  with  his  customary 
panegyrick,  presented  his  own  to  him  with  amazing  gravity.  The 
man  took  and  read  it  with  apparent  satisfaction;  then  putting 
his  hand  into  his  pocket,  he  deliberately  drew  out  two  farthings, 
and  gave  them  to  the  Emperour,  saying,  Ov  x«r«  rnv  rv^ii*,  ai 
eiSofrt'  f»  «>Xi(oir«  nx^Vf  o^floya  w  neu  ilt&r.  **  This  is  not  equal  to 
the  demands  of  your  situation,  Sire  ;  but  'tis  all  I  have :  if  I  had 
more  I  would  give  it  to  you."  Augustus,  who  was  not  an  ill- 
natured  man,  could  not  resist  this ;  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
and,  as  Macrobius  says,  made  the  poet  a  handsome  present. 
In  allusion  to  this  passage,  the  Italians  relate  that  Pius  III.  on 
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And,  if  they  yield  to  Homer,  let  him  know 
'Tis — that  He  lived  a  thousand  years  ago. 

But|  if  inspired  with  genuine  love  of  fame^ 
A  dry  rehearsal  only,  be  your  aim. 
The  miser  s  breast  with  sudden  warmth  dilates, 
And  lo !  he  opes  his  triple<bolted  gares  ; 
Nay,  sends  .his  clients  to  support  your  cause, 
And  rouse  the  tardy  audience  to  applause : — 
But  will  not  spare  one  farthing  to  defray 
The  numerous  charges  of  this  glorious  day, 
The  rostrum,  where,  with  conscious  pride,  you  sat. 
The  chairs  and  benches,  and  I  know  not  what* 

being  presented  with  a  panegyrick  in  verse,  by  one  who  expected, 
a  pecuniary  return,  gave  him  the  following  distich : 

**  Discite  pro  numeris  numeros  sperare,  poetas, 
'*  Mutare  est  animus  carmina,  non  emere." 

To  which  the  other  instantly  replied : 

"  Si  tibi  pro  nuraeris  numeros  Fortuna  dedisset, 
•«  Non  csset  capiti  tanta  corona  tuo." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Pope  and  his  friend  make  but  a 
sorry  figare  by  the  side  of  Augustus  and  his  Greek  poet ;  who. 
surpass  them  as  much  in  genuine,  humour,  as  in  urbanity  and 
good  breeding. 

Vkr.  67.  But  wUl  not  spare  one  farthing  Spc.)  l  have  little 
doubt  but  that  if  we  wei«  better  acquainted  with  the  literary 
history  of  Juvenal's  time,  we  should  find  most  of  his  allusions. to 
be  founded  on  fact.  I  could  almost  venture  to  affirni,  that  in  the 
little  narrative  here  produced,  he  had  Saleius  Bassus  in  view  :--at 
least,  many  of  the  circumstances  correspond  with  what  Tacitus 
delivers  of  him  in  the  Dial,  de  Oratoribus:  Venus  Basso  domt 
nascuntur  pulchri  qmdem  et  jucundiy  quorum  tamen  kk  exilui  eit^ « 
^t  cum  toto  annOf  per  omnes  dus^  magna  noctium  parte^  unum 
librum  extudit^  rogare  ultro  et  ambire  cogatur^  ut  sint  qui  dsgnetitur 
audire :  et  ne  id  quidem  gratis^  nam  et  dojnum  mutuatur,  ei  audi^ 
iorium  extntitf  et  subseUia  conduciit  &C.  4*  9* 
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Still  we  persist ;  plough  the  light  sand,  and  sow 
Seed  after  seedi  where  none  can  ever  grow : 
Nay^  should  we,  conscious  of  our  fruitless  pain, 
Strive  to  escape,  we  strive,  alas !  in  vain ; 
Long  habit,  and  the  thirst  of  praise  beset, 
And  close  us  in  the  inextricable  net. 
The  insatiate  itch  of  scribbling,  hateful  pest  i 
Creeps,  like  a  tetter,  through  the  human  breast, 
Nor  knows,  nor  hopes  a  cure ;  since  years,  which 
All  other  passions,  fire  this  growing  ill.        [chiU 

But  HE,  the  bard  of  every  age  and  clime, 
Of  genius  fruitful,  and  of  soul  sublime, 
Who,  from  the  glowing  mint  of  fancy,  pours 
No  spurious  metal,  fused  from  common  ores, 
But  gold,  to  matchless  purity  refined, 
And  stamp'd  with  all  the  godhead  in  his  mind  ; 
He  whom  1  feel,  but  want  the  power  to  painty 
Must  boast  a  soul  Impatient  of  restraint. 
And  free  from  every  care ;  a  soul  that  loves 
The  Muses'  haunts,  clear  springs,  and  shady  groves^ 
Never,  no  never,  did  he  wildly  rave. 
And  shake  his  thyrsus  in  the  Aonian  cave, 
"VVhom  poverty  kept  sober,  and  the  cries 
Of  a  lean  stomach,  clamorous  for  supplies : 
No ;  the  wine  circled  briskly  through  his  veins 
When  Horace  pour'd  his  dithyrambick  strains  I--- 
What  room  for  fancy,  say,  unless  the  mind, 
And  all  its  thoughts,  to  poesy  resigned, 

• 

Ver.  97'  What  room  for  fancy^  say,   ^c]  Spenser  had  this 
passage  in  bis  thoughtSi  when  he  wrote  the  following  poble  lines : 
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Be  hurried  with  resistless  force  along. 
By  the  two  kindred  Powers  of  wine  and  song! 
O !  tis  the  exclusive  business  of  a  breast 
Impetuous,  uncontroird, — not  one  distrest 
About  a  rug  at  night, — to  paint  the  abodes, 
The  steeds,  the  chariots,  and  the  forms  of  gods : 

**  The  vaunted  verse  a  vacant  head  demaundes ; 
'*  Ne  wont  with  crabbed  care  the  Muses  dwell : 
**  Unwisely  weaves,  that  takes  two  webbes  in  band. 

'<  Who  ever  casts  to  compaase  wightie  prise, 
*'  And  tbiakes  to  thro  we  out  thundring  words  of  threat, 
**  Let  powre  in  lavish  cups,  and  thriftie  bittes  of  meate, 
^^  por  Bacchus  fruite  is  friend  to  Phcebus  wise ; 
<'  And,  when  with  wine  tbe  braine  begins  to  sweat, 
**  The  numbers  Howe  as  fast  as  spring  doth  rise. 

*'  Thou  kenst  not,  Percic,  how  the  rime  should  rage ; 
''  O  if  my  temples  were  distain'd  with  wine, 
**  And  girt  in  girlonds  of  wilde  yvie  twine, 
''  Hqw  I  could  reare  the  Muse  on  stately  stage, 
**  And  teach  her  tread  aloft  in  buskin  fine, 
**  With  queint  3ellona  in  her  equipage !"  JEgL  x« 

Ver.  103. to  paint  the  abodes. 

The  steeds,  the  chariots,  and  the  forms  of  gods ;]  Tn 
these  and  the  following  lines  Juvenal  alludes  to  various  passages 
in  Virgil,  but  chiefly  to  these  two : 

*^  Jam  summas  arces  Tritonia  (respice)  Pallas 
**  Insedit,  nimbo  elfulgens  et  Gorgone  sseva. 
'*  Ipse  pater  Danais  animos  viresque  secundas 
'*  SufTicir;  ipse  deos  in  Dardana  suscitat  arma.«— 
*'  Apparent  dii*se  facies,  inimicaque  TrojaB 
*'  Nutnina  magna  De6m." 

•*  Tali  bus  Alectf)  (Metis  exarsit  In  iras. 
"  At  Juvcni  oranti  subitus  tremor  occupat  artus; 
<<  Dirigu^re  oculi :  tot  Erinnys  sibilat  hydris, 
^  Tautaque  se  facies  aperit :"  &c« 

These  are  good  specimens  of  the  sublime,  especially  the  first; 
yet  I  cannct  but  think  our  autiior  might  have  found  in  the  com- 
pass of  Latin  poetry,  soincthin:;  more  to  his  purpose  ;  but  he  was 
evidently  partial  to  Virgil :  no  great  impeachment  of  his  taste, 
by  the  way,     Horace  has  a  quotation  from  Ennius  of  much  force 
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And  the  fierce  Fury,  as  her  snakes  she  shooki 
And  withered  the  Rutuiian  with  a  look ! 
Those  snakes,  had  Virgil  no  Maecenas  founds 
Had  dropt,  in  listless  length,  upon  the  ground ; 
And  the  loud  trump,  that  roused  the  world  to  arms, 
Languish*d  in  silence,  guiltless  of  alarms. 
Yet  we  expect  from  Lappa*s  tragick  rage, 
Such  scenes  as  graced  of  old  the  Athenian  stage  : 
Though  he,  poor  man,  from  hand  to  mouth  be  fed. 
And  driven  to  pawn  his  furniture  for  bread ! 

When  Numhor  is  ask'd  to  serve  a  friend, 
"  He  cannot,  he  is  poor.*'    Yet  he  can  send 
Rich  presents  to  his  mistress ;  he  can  buy 
Tame  lions,  and  find  means  to  keep  them  high : 
What  then  ?  the  beasts  are  still  the  lightest  charge  ; 
For  your  starved  bards  have  maws  so  devilish  large! 

Stretch'd  in  his  marble  palace  at  his  ease, 
Lucan  may  write,  and  only  ask  to  please  ; 
But  what  is  this,  if  this  be  all  you  give, 
To  Bassus  and  Serranus  ?  They  must  live  I 


and  sublimity ;  and  Lucretius  (who  had  also  his  Maecenas) 
would  have  supplied  him,  I  think,  with  exampid^  of  greater  fire 
and  animation  than  those  he  has  selected;  but  Lucretius  was 
doomed  to  misfortune  :  his  contemporaries  neither  saw  his  beau- 
ties nor  his  defects ;  and  succeeding  writers,  if  they  did  not  in* 
tirely  neglect,  plundered  him,  and  were  silent.  His  philosophy 
ruined  his  poetry  in  the  eyes  of  Rome. 

Ver.  124.  To  Bassus  and  Serranus  f  4*c.]  Bassus  is  spoken  of 
in  the  Dial,  de  Orat.  (see  note  on  v.  67 y)  as  a  most  excellent 
poet  (ahsolutissimum  poetam^  §.  5)  and  a  worthy  roan.  I  take 
him  to  be  the  person  alluded  to  in  v.  80 ;  as  Quintilian,  after 
observing  that  he  had  a  fervid  genius,  adds,  that  the  warmth  of  it 
was  not  repressed  by  age.  Tacitus,  who  was  evidently  attached 
to  him,  irilroduces  him  again,  (§.  9>)  to  show  that,  notwithstauding 
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When  Statius  6x*di  a  mdming,  to  recite 
His  Thebaid  to  the  town,  with  what  delight 
They  flock'd  to  hear !  with  what  fond  rapture  hting 
On  the  sweet  strains,  made  sweeter  by  his  tongue ! 
Yet,  while  the  seats  rung  with  a  general  peal 
Of  boisterous  praise,,  the  bard  had  lack'd  a  meal, 


his  acknowledged  merit,  he  was  scandalously  neglected.  Ofice, 
indeed,  as  appears. from  the  same  authority,  he  received  a  present 
of  five  hundred  sesterces  from  Ve^Msian,  (a  prodigious  effort  of 
generosity  in  that  frugal  prince,)  and  this  was  sufficient,  perhaps, 
to  make  Pomitian  neglect  him ;  for  he  was  not  over  fond  of 
imitating  his  father. 

I  can  find  nothing  of  Serranus,  but  that  he  was  very  much  in 
debt  to  one  Afer.     Mart.  iv.  57* 

Vek.  125.  When  Statius  ^c]  "  Juvenal,"  says  Doctor  War- 
ton,  ''  in  a  well  known  passage,  laughs  at  Statius  reciting  his 
Thebaid  !"  This  is  (at  best)  hastily  said;  but  something  to  the 
same  effect,  has  been  asserted  by  others.  Gevartius  observes,  in 
his  notes  on  Statius,  that  Martial  and  this  poet  were  on  ill  terms : 
this,  I  am  afraid,  is  too  true :  now,  says  Henninius,  as  Jairenal 
was  extremely  attached  to  Martial,  it  is  probable  that  he  took  up 
the  quarrel,  and  gave  his  enemy  a  stroke  in  troMku,  I  doubt 
this  extreme  attachment :  that  they  were  friends  is  certain ;  but 
surely  not  sufficiently  so,  to  induce  either  of  them  to  embrace  the 
unjust  prejudices  of  the  other.  Afterwards,  indeed,  the  gross 
flattery  which  Statius  continued  to  heap  upon  Domitian  might, 
and  probably  did,  contribute  to  alienate  our  author  from  him ; 
but  at  the  time  when  this  Satire  was  written,  and  when  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  Statius  himself  was  no  great  favourite,  he 
could  have  had  no  possible  cause  for  displeasuve.  On  the  most 
careful  perusal  of  the  passage,  I  can  see  nothing  like  a  tendency 
to  laughter,  but  rather  to  pity.  Publick  recitation,  if  not  highly 
honourable,  was  yet  exceedingly  common  ;  and,  if  the  short  his* 
tory  of  our  author's  life  may  be  credited,  frequently  practised  by 
himself. 

If  there  be  any  thing  which  can  be  construed  into  a  sneer  in 
any  part  of  this  passage,  (which  yet  I  do  not  suspect,)  it  may  be 
levelled  at  the  singular  fondness  of  Statius  for  reciting ;  joined,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  with  a  certain  degree  of  vanity  at  the  res|)ecta« 
bility  of  his  audiences,  and  the  effect  bis  poetry  usually  had 
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Unless  with  Paris  he  had  better  sped, 
And  trucked  a  virgin  tragedy  for  bread. 
He  gives  the  poets  office,  rank,  to  hold, 
And  rounds  their  fingers  with  semestral  gold  : 

upon  them.      In  the  Epicedion  on  his  iklher,  be  says  verj 

beautifully : 

''  Qualis  eras,  Latios  quoties  ego  carmine  patris 

**  Mulceretn,  felixque  tui  spectator  adesses 

**  Muneris :  beu  quali  confusus  gaudia  fletu 

**  Vuta,  piosque  nietus  inter,  iastumque  pudorem ! 

*^  Quam  tuus  ilie  dies,  qua  non  mihi  gloria  major." 

SyL  V.  215. 

and  in  the  Protrepticon  to  young 'Crispinus^  where  he  laments 
that  he  shall  not  have  him  at  bis  readings : 

**  Hei  mihi !  sed  cost  us  solitos  ^i  forte  ciebo, 
"  £t  mea  Houulei  venient  ad  carmina  patres, 
**  Tudeeris,  Crisptne,  mihi,  cuneosque  per  omnes 
'^  Te  mcus  absentem  circumspectabit  Achilles." 

For  etetui  some  copies  have  quastus;  because,  says  Gronoviusy 
Papimus  recitatione  poemutum  victvm  quetrebat.  He  was,  pro« 
bablyt  encouraged  to  these  frequent  rehearsals  by  the  sweetness 
of  his  voice;  which  is  noticed,  as  we  see,  by  Juvenal,  and  again 
by  the  old  Scoliast :  Est  enim,  as  he  truly  observes,  €t  poana 
(ThebdU)  ip6um  dekctabUe^  et  ipse  dicitur  bonam  vocem  habuisse. 

Ver.  131.  Unless  with  Paris  he  had  better  sped,  ^-c]  For 
Paris,  see  note  p.  l65.  He  here  appears  as  the  dispenser  of  the 
imperial  favours ;  but  such  b  the  capricious  nature  of  tyranny, 
and  so  unsteady  is  the  tenure  of  its  attachment,  that  not  long 
after  the  publication  of  this  Satire,  he  was  seized  and  put  to 
death  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  by  the  very  man  over  whom  his  influ- 
ence was  at  this  moment  unbounded  ! 

It  is  probable  that  Doroitiao,  with  the  usual  versatility  of  ty- 
rants, repented  of  the  fact  as  soon  as  he  had  committed  it ;  for 
Martial  has  a  very  good  epitaph  on  Paris,  which  he  would  nut 
have  ventured  to  write  if  the  £mperour's  displeasure  had  conti- 
nued. It  is  in  his  eleventh  book ;  which,  though  published  after 
Domilian's  death,  was  principally  composed,  I  believe,  during  hia 
reign. 

Ver.  134.  And  rounds  their  fingers  with  semestral  gold :}  In 
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Ye  gods!  an  ac toft's  patronage  affords 
A  me^ns  of  rising,  surer  than  a  lord's  ! 
And  will  you  still  on  Gatnerinus  wait, 
And  Bareas ?  will  you  still  frequent  the  great? 


other  word9»  makes  them  military  tribunes  for  six  months*  Ken^^ 
Det  sayst  these  tribunes  had  the  honour  of  wearing  a  gold  ring* 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  knights ;  and  because  their  office  was 
extremely  desired,  to  encourage  as  many  as  possible,  their  com* 
Aland  lasted  but  half  a  year.     Rom.  Ant.  p.  Id5« 

What  Kennct  (or  rather  lipsius,  from  whom  he  took  it)  means 
by  the  concluding  part  of  the  paragraph,  I  cannot  tell,  A  per* 
mission  to  wear  a  gold  ring  for  six  months,  seems  to  .hold  out  no 
mighty  "  encouragement"  either  to  poets  or  soldiers :  indeed,  if 
the  thing  were  so  "  extremely  desirable,'^  much  would  not  be  ne- 
cetaary,  for  what  was  to  become  of  them»  on  their  descent  from 
their  temporary  elevation  ? 

I  wish  there  were  any  authority  for  supposii^  that  the  aurum 
§emestre  alluded  to  a  dtvtston  of  quantity,  and  not  of  duration  : 
the  permission  to  wear  it,  might  then  confer  an  honorary,  or 
brevet  rank,  (a  real  command,  I  am  convinced,  it  never  could,) 
which  gave  the  possessor  a  claim  to  something  like  balf-pay.  Or, 
if  this  be  not  allowed,  it  might  entitle  him  to  certain  privilegesf 
and  immunities,  which,  though  less  than  those  conferred  by  the 
jv8  tnwn  Uberorum^  might  yet  be  very  advantageous :  I  have  said 
kUf  because  this  favour  could  only  be  granted  by  the  Emperours ; 
whereas  the  other,  was  bestowed  by  generals,  prefects,  &c.  Thus 
Pliny  entreats  Sossius  (one  of  Trajan's  lieutenants)  to  confer  this 
honour  on  the  nephew  of  his  friend  C.  Nepos :  C.  Calvisium  rogo 
temestri  trikunatu  ^lendidiorem  et  fibi,  et  avunculo  svo  facku» 
Lib.  IV.  4.  And  in  another  place,  he  transfers  a  tiibuneship, 
«which  he  had  obtained  for  Suetonius,  at  the  historian's  own  re* 
quest,  to  one  of  his  relations.  Lib.  ill.  8.  Lord  Orrery  observes 
on  this,  with  some  surprise,  that  Suetonius  is  **  usually  drawn  as  a 
philosopher  rather  than  a  soldier.'^  He  is  so— and  this  seems  to 
confirm  u'hat  I  have  just  advanced,  that  the  aurum  sanesire^ 
though  sufficiently  lucrative  perhaps,  required  no  actual  service. 


♦  That  the  military  tribunes  wore  gold  rings,  is  clear  enough : 
ihe  only  question  is,  whether,  as  Kennet  says,  these  rings  were 
M'hat  Juvenal  calls  the  aurum  setnestre. 
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Ah,  rather  to  the  Ptayer  yourPidlops  take, 
And  at  oiie  kcky  stroke  your  fortune  make  i 

Yet  envy  not  the  man  th^t  earns-  hard  brefad 
By  tragedy;  the  Muses*  friends  are  fied: 

Ver.  139.  Pelops  Src.]  Prcefectos  Pelopea  facit,  Phifomela 
trilmnos:  this  is  the  line  for  which,  according  to  the  com  men- 
tatorsy  Juvenal  was  sent  into  banishments  Parh^  it  seems^ 
who  had  no  objection '  to  be  reminded  of  having  (nrserved 
Statrus  from  starving,  was  &•  morii^d  by  the  mention  Qf  his  mu-^ 
niiicence  to  the  authors  of  Pelopea  and  Philome]^  that  he  pro* 
cured  a  command  fbrJU^nal^alfiiOy  and  despatched  him  to  Upper 
iiigypt.    Certainly, 

"  It  stands  on  record  that  in  Richard's  times, 
"  A  man  was  hailed  for  very  honest  rhymes,!* 

and  there  is  no  physical  imposeibiiity  in  the  way  of  a  roan's  being 
banished  for  a  similar  offence.  But  does  there  not  appear  some*- 
thiug  like  a  <cotitradictioii  in  thosei  learned  gentlemen  }  They  agree 
that  the  author  was  exiled  by  Domitiaii;  and  yet  differ  about  the 
Bmperour  uiider  whom  this  Satire  was  written  !  What  is  equally 
strange,  they  must  allow  that  if  he  was  punished  for.  the  line  in 
question,  it  could  only  be  by  Domitian,  and  yet  this  is  the  only 
work  in  which  he  is  mentioned  with  kindness  I 

I  am  no  advocate  either  for^e  gratitude,  or  the  consistcacy  of 
that  prince ;  and,  indeed,  have  other  reasons  for  disbelieving  the 
popular  tale :  these  are  already  g^ven  in  the  Life  of  the  Author^ 
and  to  these  the  reader  is  leferred. 

Doctor  Warton,  in  his  exoelknt  edition  of  Pope,  (so,  it  seems, 
we  must  call  it,)  says  that  Juvenal  was  **  banished  for  commends 
ing  the  Agave  of  Statius."  For  commending  the  Agwe  of  Statius  i 
well 

VsE.  141.  Fet  envy  not  the  man  Src}  The  protection  of  Paris; 
and  such  as  Paris,  does  not  gratify  the  manly  mind  uf  Juvenal ; 
he  feelingly  regrets  the  want  of  those  whose  favourable  opinion 
might  be  received  with  pride,  and  whose  bounty  might  be  ac- 
cepted without  dishonour. 

The*  patrons  he  has  enumerated  were,  indeed,  "the  Muses' 
friends,"  and  such  as  they  have  seldom  had  to  boast.  The  name 
of  Maecenas  is  but  another  word  for  generosity.  Proculeius  and 
Lentulus  were  little  less  celebrated  for  their  unbounded  libera- 
lity;  while  Fabius  and  Cotta  joined  to  this,  the  rarer  Quality  of 
fidelity  in  distress:  they  were  both  the  affectionate  friends  of 
Ovid|  and  that  too,  at  a  time  when  their  friendship  was  as  valuable 
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Maecenas,  Proculeius,  Fabius,  gone. 

And  Lentulusi  and  Cotta,-*-ievery  one !  [toil. 

Then  worth  was  cherish*d^  then-  the  bard  might 

Secure  of  favour,  o*er  the  midnight  oil ; 

Then  all  December*s  revelries  refuse, 

And  give  the  festive  moments  to  the  Muse« 

So  fare  the  tuneful  race :  but  ampler  gains 
Await,  no  doubt,  the  grave  historian's  pains ! 
More  time,  more  study  they  require,,  and  pile 
Page  upon  p4ge,  heedless  of  bulk  the  while. 
Till,  fiict  conjoined  to  fact  with  toil  intense. 
The  work  is  closed  at  many  a  ream's  expense ! 
Say  now,  what  harvest  is  .there  ever  found. 
What   golden   crops,    from   this   long-labour'd 

ground  ? 
'Tis  barren  all :  and  those  who  briefs  transcribe, 
Get  morq  by  their  dull  pains  than  half  the  tribe. 

to  him,  as  dangerous  to  themselves ;  wben  he  was  an  exile,  ai^d 
in  disgrace ! 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  why  Jnvonal  never  mentions  Plin}'. 
He  had  here  an  opportunity  of  doing  it ;  and  Pliny  was^  cettuuly 
a  generous,  and  in  some  cases  a  munificent  man«  It  may  be, 
that  he  thought  there  was  more  of  vanity  than  of  genuine  kind- 
ness in  the  favours  he  conferred ;  and  there  .is  apparently  some 
reason  for  such  an  opinion.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  mentions  his 
kindness  to  Martial,  but  in  a  way  that  shows  he  was  thinking  more 
of  himself  than  of  the  poet.  The  whole  account  is  d^rading,  and 
has  always  mortified  me  in  the  perusal.  It  was  not  so  that  Len- 
tulus  and  Cotta  showed  their  love  of  genius, 

Spenser  has  an  allusion  to  these  lines  in  the  Shepherd's  Ca« 
lendar: 

**  But  ah !  Mecsenas  is  yclad  in  claye, 

*^  And  great  Augustus  long  ygoe  is  dead, 

*•  And  all  the  Worthies  liggen  wrapt  in  lead, 

**  That  matter  made  for  poets  on  to  playe : 

**  For  ever,  who  in  derring-doe  were  dread, 

**  "The  loftie  verse  of  hem  was  loved  aye/'         Algl,  x. 
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True ;  but  the  inglorious  breed  delight  in  ease. 
And  tranquil  shades :  then  tell  me,  if  yon  please, 
What  gain  the  lawyer's  active  life  affords, 
His  sacks  of  papers,  and  his  war  of  words  ? 
Heavens !  how  he  bellows  in  our  tortured  ears ; 
But  then,  then  chiefly,  when  the  client  hears, 
Or  one,  prepared  with  vouchers,  to  attest 
Some  desperate  debt,  more  anxious  than  the  rest, 
Twitches  his  elbow : — then  his  passions  rise ! 
Then  forth  he  puffs  the  immeasurable  lies  . 
From   his   swolFn  lungs!    then  the  white   foam 

appears. 
And  drivelling  down  his  beard,  his  vest  besmears! 
Now  weigh  the  gains :  let  five  score  lawyers,  here, 
Place  their  joint  wealth  ;  there,  the  red  charioteer, 
Lacerta,  his  alone! — ^*  On  either  hand, 
The  Generals  sit  ;**  you,  my  pale  Ajax,  stand. 
In  act  to  plead  a  trembling  client's  cause. 
Before  Judge  Jolthead — learned  in  the  laws. 
Now  stretch  your  throat,  unhappy  man  !  now  raise 
Your  clamours,  that^  when  hoarse,  a  bunch  of  bays, 
Stuck  in  your  garret  window,  may  declare 
What  a  victorious' pleader  nestles  there! 
O  glorious  hour !  but  what  your  fee,  the  while  ? 
A  rope  of  shriveird  onions  from  the  Nile, 


Ver.  175.  Lacerta,']  This  favourite  of  Fortune,  was  probably 
a  driver  of  the  imperial  fJEkCtioo,  which  had  now  assumed  the  rtr^- 
sate  or  red  colour.  See  Sat.  xi.  The  passage  which  immediately 
follows  is  an  humorous  allusion  to  the  contention  of  Ajax  and 
Ulysses  for  the  armour  of  Achilles,  as  described  by  Ovid : 

"  Consed^re  duces,"  &c. 
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A  rusty  ham,  a  jar  of  broken  sprats. 
And  wine,  the  refuse  of  our  country  vats ; 
Five  flaggons  for  four  causes !  if  you.  hold, 
Though  this  indeed  be  rare,  a  piece  of  gold ; 
The  brethren,  as  per  contracit  on  you  fall, 
And  share  the  prize,  solicitors  and  all. 

Whate'er  he  asks,  j£milius  may  command, 
Though  more  of  law  be  ours :  but  then  there  stand 
Before  his  gate,  conspicuous  from  afar. 
Four  stately  steeds  yoked  to  a  brazen  car ; 
And  the  great  pleader,  looking  wary  round, 
On  a  fierce  charger  that  disdains  the  ground, 

Vek.  188.  And  share  the  prize,  soUdiort  4*^]  It  appears  from 
the  Orator  of  Cicero,  (lib.  !•  45,  and  59,)  that  in  his  days  these 
solicitors  (pragmatid)  were  confined  to  Greece.  The  Roman 
causidicif  or  advocates,  when  they  were  ignorant  of  the  law,  nsed 
at  that  time  to  apply  to  the  learned  men  of  rank,  such  as  the 
Scaevolae,  &c.  But  under  the  successours  of  Augustus,  there  was 
not  the  same  encouragement  (nor  indeed  security)  for  these  great 
men  to  study  that  science :  the  orators  were,  therefore,  obliged 
of  course  to  adopt  the  Grecian  method :  Neque  ego,  says  Quint, 
lib,  XII.  c.  3,  turn  nostri  maris  ignarus,  oblittuve  eorum  qui  veiut 
ad  arcuias  sedent^  et  tela  agentibus  subministrant ;  neque  idem 
Grteeas  quoque  nescio  faetitare,  unde  nomen  his  Pragmaticorum 
datum  est, 

Ver.  1^.  On  a  fierce  charger  4*0.]  This  vagary  of  iEmilius 
(choosing,  though  a  man  of  peace,  to  be  represented  on  a  war- 
horse)  seems  to  have  taken  mightily  at  Rome,  most  probably 
from  its  absurdity,  and  to  have  had  a  number  of  imitators.  Mar- 
tial, in  an  attack  upon  an  unfortunate  pedagogue  for  interrupting 
his  sleep,  can  think  of  nothing  to  which  the  noise  of  his  school 
may  be  so  aptly  compared  as  that  of  the  sledges  and  anvib  of 
smiths  foiging  war-horses  for  the  lawyers : 

**  Tarn  grave  percussis  incudibus  sera  resultant,  - 
"  Causidicum  medio  <;um  faber  aptat  equo." 

\ye  learn  from  the  sequel,  that  it  did  not  succeed  much  with 
his  imiutors ;  and,  indeed,  it  seldom  happens  that  any  but  the 
author  of  a  joke  profits  by  it 

R 
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Levels  his  threatning  spear,  in  act  to  throw. 
And  seems  to  meditate  no  common  blow. 
Such  arts  as  these,  to  beggary  Matho  brought. 
And  such  the  ruin  of  Tongillus  wrought  j 
Who,  with  his  draggled  slaves,  a  numerous  train, 
Annoy*d  the  baths,  of  his  huge  oil-horn  vain ; 
Swept  through  the  Forum,  in  a  chair  of  state, 
To  every  auction,  villas,  slaves,  or  plate  ; 
And,  trading  on  the  credit  of  his  dress, 
Cheapen'd  whatever  he  saw,  though  penniless ! 

And  some,  indeed,  have  risen  by  tricks  like  these: 
Purple  and  violet  swell  a  lawyer's  fees ; 
Bustle  and  show  above  his  means,  conduce 
To  business,  and  profusion  is  of  use. 
The  vice  is  universal :  Rome  confounds 
The  wealthiest, — prodigal  beyond  all  bounds! 

Vee.  1S7'  Matho  4<c.]  Matio  deficit.  This  Dryden  trans* 
lates: 

**  With  arts  like  these  rich  Matho  when  he  speaks 
**  Attracts  all  fees,  and  little  lawyers  breaks/' 

For  this  he  was  indebted  to  Lubin,  who  corrects  himself,  indeed, 
a  few  lines  below ;  this,  however,  Dryden  did  not  read  far  enough 
to  see.  I  should  not  have  noticed  the  blunder,  had  it  not  raate- 
rially  interfered  with  the  date  of  this  Satire*  It  appears  that 
Matho,  disgusted  with  his  ill  success  as  a  lawyer,  gave  it  up  en- 
tirely, and  betook  himself  to  the  trade  of  an  informer.  In  this, 
unfortunately,  he  succeeded  but  too  well ;  and  when  Juvenal 
wrote  his  first  Satire,  which  was  consequently  many  years  after 
the  present,  he  was  become  wealthy,  arrogant,  and  luxurious. 
See  Sat«  i.  v.  44. 

Ver.  204.  Cheapen'd  whatever  hesaw^  though  pennilesi  /]  If  this 
passage  furnished  Martial  with  a  hint  for  bis  pleasantry  on  Ma- 
murra,  it  is  not  one  of  the  smallest  favours  whicii  Juv(fnal  has 
conferred  upon  us.  Indeed,  I  recollect  no  piece  ot  '.'qua!  length, 
that  possess^^so  much  genuine  humour  as  ihc  e:;:;;:im  on  this 
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Gould  oar  old  pleaders  visit  earth  again, 
TuUy  himself  would  scarce  a  hrief  obtain, 
Unless  his  robe  were  purple,  and  a  stone, 
Jasper  or  diamond,  on  his  finger  shone. 
The  wary  plaintiff,  ere  a  fee  he  gives, 
Inquires  at  what  expense  his  counsel  lives  ; 
Has  he  eight  slaves,  ten  followers  ?  chairs  to  wait. 
And  clients  to  precede  his  march  in  state  ? 
This  Paulus  knows  full  well,  and  therefore  hires 
A  ring  to  plead  in ;  therefore,  too,  acquires 
More  briefs  than  Cossus :— preference  not  unsound, 
For  how  should  eloquence  in  rags  be  found  ? 
Who  tinists  poor  Basil  with  a  cause  of  state  ? 
When  does  he,  to  avert  a  culprit's  fate. 
Produce  a  weeping  mother  ?  or  who  heeds 
How  close  he  argues,  or  how  well  he  pleads  ? 

,wf.r{|P^''*''"J^f  ^  unlimited  wealth:  some  of  the  lines  art 
irresisubly  comick : 

"  }!^^  ^**"^'  ™ensas  et  opertos  exuit  orbes, 
(I  "  Expositumque  alte  piugue  poposcit  ebur : 

i.t  testudineum  mensus  quater  hexaclinon, 

'  Ingemuit  citro  non  satis  esse  suo ! 

The  conclusion  is  excellent.  After  running  about,  all  day  from 
merchant  to  merchant,  and  cheapening  none  but  articles  of  thp 
most  rare  and  costly  kind :  »  «*  iuv 

«  ■ 

"  iV"^*'''^*  '****"  cum  jam  discederet  hora, 

Asse  duos  calices  emit,  et  ipse  tulit !       13.  tx.  60. 

Now  tired,  this  man  of  boundless  views. 
At  night's  approach,  lays  out  two  sows, 
Un  two  coarse  platters  for  his  shelf. 
And  shuffles^  with  them,  home  himself! 

to  w'i!2'  "*/"*  i"  P^'^  «'  -J-'O  Th«  hired  ring  seems 
TaulT  ^3.  *"'",  b^ttcr^an  the  war-ho^e  of  .«milii  ,  for 
^t-aulus,  ,n  process  of  time,  grew  into  great  practice,  and  come- 

R2 
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Unhappy  dradge ! — but,  Basil,  thou  art  wrongs 
Wouldst  thou  procure  subsistence  by  thy  tongue. 
Renounce  the  town,  smd  instantly  withdraw 
To  Gaul,  or  Africk,  the  dry-nurse  of  law. 
But  Vectius  opens,  O  that  iron  heart ! 
A  school,  to  teach  the  sh£torigian*s  art; 
Where  boys,  in  long  succession,  rave  and  storm 
At  tyranny,  through  many  a  crowded  fomu — 
The  exercise  he  lately,  sitting,  read, 
Standing,  distracts  his  miserable  head. 


quently  great  riches.  Oor  autbor^s  friend.  Martial,  had  the  mis* 
fortune  to  be  under  his  patronage,  which,  like  that  of  many  other 
parvcRuSf  vrta  so  burthensome,  that  the  poet,  in  a  fit  of  spleen, 
threatens  to  shake  it  off  intirely : 

"  ■  tc  post  mille  labores 

**  Paule,  n^at  lasso  janitor  esse  domi : 

**  Exitus  hie  operis  vani,  togula&que  madentb ; 
*^  Vix  tanti  Paulurii  mane  videre  fuit. 

**  8emper  inhumanos  habet  officiosus  amicos : 
**  Rex«  nisi  dormieris,  non  potes  esse  meus/' 

Lib»  V.  23. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  occasions  on  which  Martial  speaks  out ; 
but,  1  believe,  be  never  carried  his  independent  language  into 
practice. 

Ver.  230.  To  Gaul,  or  Africk^  ^c]  "  Gaul  and  Africa/'  Ma- 
dan  says,  **  were  remarkable  at  that  time  for  encouraging  elo- 
quence ;  and  had  great  lawyers  who  got  large  fees !"  For  this 
precious  piece  of  information,  he  refers  to  Dryden's  notes,  which 
are  beneath  the  notice  of  a  schoolboy.  That  Gaul  and  Africa 
were  noted  for  litigiousness  is  certain,  and  to  this  Juvenal  alludes; 
but  he  was  far  from  imagining  there  were  great  lawyers,  or  great 
fees,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  eicher  country. 

Vbr.  235.  The  exercUe  4*^.]  Jttvenal  has  omitted  one  evil 
which  attended  this  unfortunate  race :  besides  having  their  heads 
distracted  with  these  everlasting  declamations,  they  were  some- 
times liable  to  lose  them  altogether :  and  Domitian  actually  put 
one  of  them  to  death  for  a  rhetorical  flourish  about  tyranny^ 
which  was  produced  in  his  school.    Dio  tells  the  story,  and  saya 
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And  every  day,  and  every  hour  affords 
The  selfsame  subject,  in  the  selfsame  words ; 
Till,  like  hash'd  cabbage  served  for  each  repast, 
The  repetition  kills  the  wretch  at  last ! 
Where  the  main  jet  of  every  question  lies, 
And  whence  the  chief  objections  may  arise^ 
AH  wish  to  know ;  but  none  the  price  will  pay. 
"  The  price,"  retorts  the  scholar,  "  do  you  say  ! 
What  have  I  leamM  ?'*  There  go  the   master's 
^  pains !  [brains. 

Because,     forsooth,    the    Arcadian    brute    lacks 
And  yet  this  oaf,  every  sixth  mom,  prepares 
To  split  my  bead  with  Hannibal's  affairs, 
While  he  debates  at  large,  "  Whether  *twere  right 
^*  To  take  advantage  of  the  general  fright, 
^^  And  march  to  Rome ;  or,  by  the  storm  alarm*d, 
*  And  all  the  elements  agsunst  him  ann*d. 


( 


that  the  name  of  the  poer  wretch  was  Matemus.  Our  author, 
perhaps,  did  not  consider  this  as  ao  additional  calamity  in  the 
li?e8  of  such  men. 

Vbr.  246.  — — —  tie  Arcadian  hrute\  Areadico  jvoeni; 
hoc  est,  tarda  et  atinino:  vau  in  Arcadia  optxmi  progeneranfurf 
Brit  Arcadian,  t.  e.  dull  and  asinine;  for  in  Arcadia  the  finest 
assBS  are  bred  !  Though  this  seems  an  odd  kind  of  deduction, 
the  reader,  I  believe,  must  acquiesce  in  it ;  unless  he  chooses  to 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  Lubin^  who  says  that  the  Arcadian 
brute  is  a  mule;  which,  besides  being  as  stupid  as  an  ass,  is,  as  he 
Tery  gravely  adds,  an  ungrateful  animal,  nam  tdti  matris  ubera  ad 
iatietatem  usque  suxity  m  earn  cakem  rgidt,  perctUitque. 

**  And  like  Mac  Quilca's  horned  brother, 
**  First  sucks,  and  after  kicks,  his  mother  T 

But,  indeed,  the  Arcadians  themselves  always  passed  among 
the  Greeks,  for  a  slow  and  stupid  race.  This  is  terrible  news  for 
ihfi  city  poets,  and  will  derange  the  plan  of  many  a  pastonJ. 
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**  Tlie  dangerous  expedition  to  delay, 
'^  And  lead  his  harassed  troops  some  other  way/* 
Oh    heavens! — ^what    sum    would    on    the    sire 
To  hear,  thus  oft,  the  everlasting  taJe !      [prevail, 

Thus  Vectius  speeds :  his  brethren,  wiser  far. 
Have  shut  up  school,  and  taken  to  the  bar. 
Adieu  the  idle  fooleries  of  Greece, 
The  soporifick  drug,  the  golden  fleece, 
The  faithless  husband,  and  abandoned  wife, 
And  iEson,  coddled  to  new  light  and  life, 
A  long  adieu !  on  more  produiztive  themes, 
On  actual  crimes,  the  sophist  now  declaims : 
Thou  too,  my  friend,  wouldst  thou  my  counsel  hear) 
Shouldst  free  ihy self  from  this  ungrateful  care ; 
Lest  all  be  lost,  and  thou  reduced,  poor  sage, 
To  want  a  tally  in  ihy  helpless  age ! 
Bread  still  the  lawyer  earns ;  but  tell  me  yet, 
What  your  Chrysogonus  and  PoUio  get. 
The  chief  of  rhetorician^,  though  they  teach 
Our  youth  of  quality  the  Art  of  Speech  ? 

VfiR.  ^66.  To  want  a  tally  4*c.l  Thk  was  a  small  tablet  of 
lead  or  wood,  with  which  the  poorer  citizens  were  furnished  by  the 
magistrates,  and  which,  on  being  presented  to  the  keepers  of  the 
publick  granaries,  entitled  them  to  a  certain  quantity  of  corn, 
gratis.  The  tallies,  as  appears  from  the  text,  were  transferable : 
those  who  were  not  in  want  of  corn,  probably  disposed  of  them 
for  a  trifling  sum : — ^which,  alas !  the  profits  of  a  rhetohck«6chool 
would  scarcely  enable  Vectius  to  raise, 

Ver.  272. ' tite  Art  of  Speech  ?]  This  Art  of 

Speech  was  written  by  Theodorus  Gadareus,  a  man  pf  great  emi- 
nence in  rhetorick,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Bri- 
taonicus  ^nd  others  will  have  Chrysogonus  and  PoUio  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  line,  to  be  musick-masters.  True  it  is,  that  there 
were  two  professors  of  these  names  at  Rome  about  this  period  i 
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Of  learning  reckless,  to  a  nobler  end, 
The  great  their  thousands  on  a  bath  expend : 
More  for  a  spacious  portico  they  pay, 
In  which  to  amble  on  a  showery  day. 
Shall  they,  for  brighter  skies,  at  home  remain, 
Or<lash  their  pamp6r*d  mules  through  mud  and 

rain? 
No ;  let  them  ride  beneath  the  stately  roof. 
For  there  no  mire  can  soil  the  shining  hoof* 
See  next  on  proud  Numidian  columns  rise 
An  eating-room,  that  fronts  the  eastern  skies. 
Ample  and  warm!— cost  these  whatever  sum, 
Cooks  and  confectioners  are  yet  to  come. 
Mid  this  extravagance,  that  knows  no  bounds, 
Quintilian  gets,  and  hardly  gets,  ten  pounds 
For  all  his  pains:  there's  no  possession,  none, 
That  costs  a  sire  so  little  as  a  .^on! 

Whence  has  Quintilian,  then,  his  vast  estate  ? 
Urge  not  an  instance  of  peculiar  fate ; 
Perhaps,  by  luck.     The  lucky,  I  admits 
Have  all  advantages ;  have  beauty,  wit, 

bot  they  were  not  likely  to  be  much  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
Theodoras.  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  translation  gives  the 
true  sense  uf  the  Author. 

Veb.  2Sd.  Whaiu  has  QuijUiKany  ^c]  For  Quintilian,  see 
Sat  VI.  111.  Juvenal  here  considers  him  as  a  rick  man>  while 
Pliny,  in  a  letter  which  does  equal  honour  to  himself  and  his 
master,  (for  such  Quintilian  was,)  talks  of  his  moderate  fortune. 
The  cause  of  this  difference  should  probably  be  sought  in  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  of  the  two  writers.  What  appeared  immense 
to  Juvenal,  might  be  far  from  seeming  so,  to  so  wealthy  a  man  as 
Pliny.  It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  know  that  this  amiable  and 
virtuous  character  experienced  nothing  of  the  neglect  and  poverty 
which  overwhelmed  so  many  of  his  brethren. 
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And  wisdom,  and  high  blood :  the  lucky,  too. 
May  take  at  will  the  senatorial  shoe ; 
Be  first-rate  speakers,  pleaders,  every  thing ; 
And,  though  they  croak  like  frogs^  be  thought  to 
'  sing. 
.  O,  there*s  a  difference,  friend,  beneath  what  sign 
We  spring  to  light,  or  kindly  or  malign ! 
Fortune  is  all.     Fortune  can,  if  she  please. 
Make  kings  of  pedants,  and,  with  equal  ease, 

Ver.  294.  May  take  at  will  tie  wuttorial  *koe;\  The  shoes  of 
8enatoi%  differed  from  those  of  the  people*  in  various  ways ;  but 
chiefly  in  colour,  shape,  and  ornament.    The  colour,  Middleton 
says,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Rom.  Sen.  was  invariably  black,  while 
others  wore  them  of  ai\y  colour,  according  to  their  faneies ;  the 
form  was  somewhat  like  a  short  boot,  reaching  nearly  to  the 
middle  of  the  leg*  as  they  are  sometimes  seen  in  statues,  and  bas- 
reliels ;  and  the  appropriate  and  peculiar  ornament  was  a  figure 
of  a  half-moon  sewed  upon  the  fore-part,  near  the  instep*    Plu* 
tarch,  in  his  Quest.  Roman,  proposes  stsveral  reasons  for  this  em* 
blem ;  and  more  may  be  found  in  the  commentators  on  Juvenal. 
It  is  probable,  after  all,  however,  that  it  was  merely  intended  to 
express  the  letter  C,  as  the  numerical  mgn  of  a  hundred,  the  ori- 
ginal number  of  the  senators. 

Cicero  tells  a  pleasant  story  of  a  man  who,  during  the  confu- 
sion that  followed  the  death  of  Caesar,  got  into  the  senate  merely 
by  changing  his  shoes:  Est  etiam  quidam  senator  vohmtarius 
lectus  ipse  a  se.  Apertam  curiam  vidit  post  Cttsaris  neeem^  mutavit 
€alceos,  pater  eonscriptus  repentc  est /actus  !  Phillip,  xiii.  13. 

Ver.  299. Forttuu  can^  if  she  please^ 

Make  kings  qfpedantSf  SfC."]  Though  Juvenal  could 
scarcely  mean  to  be  understood  literally,  yet  something  very  like 
this,  Jie^  de  consuls  rhetor^  happened  about  the  time  he  wrote. 
Vakritts  Licinianus,  a  most  eloquent  speaker,  as  Pliny  tells,  was' 
expelled  the  senate  on  suspicion  of  an  incestuous  commerce  with 
the  vestal  Cornelia,  and  driven  into  Sicily  ;  where  he  set  up  a 
school  for  teaching  rhetorick.  His  opening  speech  bears  a  won- 
derful similarity  to  the  passage  above  :  Quos  tibi^  Fortuna^  ludas 
facts  f  Facts  enim  ex  prqfessoribus  senatores,  e:^  senatoribus  profes^ 
sores  !  A  sentence,  says  Pliny,  so  full  of  bitterness  and  gall,  that 
1  am  almost  persuaded  he  turned  rhetorick-master  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  uttering  it     The  other  hcmibtich, /c«  dc  rhetotc 
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Pedants  of  kings :  for  what  was  TuUius,  say, 
Ventidius  what,  the  wonder  of  his  day. 
But  great  examples  of  the  secret  power 
Of  stars,  presiding  o*er  the  natal  hour  f 
Of  stars,  whose  unrespective  smiles  or  frowns 
Give  captives  triumphs,  and  dependents  crowns ! 
He,  then,  is  lucky ;  yet  a  coaKblack  swan 
Is  not  more  rare,  than  such  another  man : 
H^nce  many  a  rhetorician  counts  his  gains. 
And  execrates^  too  late,  his  fruitless  pains. 
Witness  thy  end,  Thrasymachus,  and  thine, 
Gharinas: — ^You  beheld  him,  Athens,  pine 

consul^  though  origmallyy  perhaps*  pronounced  at  random^  a  sue* 
ceeding  age  saw  literally  fulfilled  in  the  penon  of  AusoniuSy  who, 
from  a  professor  of  rhetorick,  was  advanced  by  Gratian  to  tbe 
consulship,  A.  D.  379^ 

VsR.  301.  — »  TuttiuSf  VetUidhu*]  He  means  Servius  Tnl- 
lius,  who  was  bom  of  a  servant,  and  whom  (Sat  viii.)  he  caUs 
the  last  good  king  of  Rome.  Ventidius  ran  through  a  greater 
variety  of  fortune.  He  was  taken  prisoner  when  an  infant,  to- 
gether with  his  mother,  by  Pompeius  Strabo ;  (fieither  of  Pompey 
tbe  Great ;)  became  an  errand-boy,  next  a  wagg«ner,  then  a 
muleteer,  a  soldier,  centurion,  general,  tribune  of  the  people, 
praetor,  and,  in  the  same  year,  pontiff  and  consul.  He  obtainedy 
too,  a  splendid  trium)>h  over  the  Parthians,  to  which  Juvenal  more 
particularly  alludes ;  and  thus,  says  Stapylton  **  he  who  formerly 
lay  in  prison  as  a  captive,  at  last  filled  the  Capitol  with  h» 
trophies :"  finally,  he  was  honoured  with  a  publick  funeral. 

The  elevation  of  Ven^dius  to  the  consulate  was  considered  as 
an  extraordinary  event  at  the  time,  and  gave  birth  to  many  sar« 
casnck  effusions :  One  of  them  is  come  down  to  us, 

**  Coucurrite  onmes  augures,  aruspices ! 

*'  Portentum  inu^itatum  conflatum  est  rescens ; 

'*  Nam  mulos  -qui  fricabat  consul  factus  est/' 

Time,  however,   which  does  justice  to  merit,  established  his 
claims,  and  silenced,  perhaps  shamed,  his  enemies. 

Ybk.  Sll.  WitmsM  th^  end^  ThrtmimucktUt  and  thme^ 

Chariim:'^'\  Thrasymachus  taught  ihftlonck,  the 
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In  misery,  and  would  oought  bot  bane  bestow  i 
The  only  charity  you  seem  to  know ! 

Shades  of  our  sires  I  O  sacred  be  your  resi. 
And  lightly  lie  the  turf  upoa  your  breast ; 
Flowers  round  your  urns  breathe  sweets  beyond 

compare, 
And  spring  eternal  bloom  and  flonrish  there ! 
You  honoured  tutors,  now  a  slighted  race. 
And  gave  them  all  a  parent's  power  and  place. 

Achilles,  grown  a  man,  the  lyre  essayed 
On  his  paternal  hills,  and,  while  he  play*d, 
With  trembling  eyed  the  rod ; — ^and  yet  the  tail 
Of  the  good  Chiron  hardly  then  could  fail 


old  commentators  say,  at  Athens.  Want  of  encouragement  forced 
Liro  to  shot  up  bis  school,  and  want  of  eyery  thing  else,  probably, 
drpire  him  to  suicide. 

Cbarinas  taught  rhetorick  in  the  same  city,  and  with  the  same 
iU  success:  he  left  it,  therefore,  and  ^ame  to  Rome.  It  appears 
from  Dio,  that  he  might  almost  as  well  have  followed  the  example 
0/  Thrasymacbus,  and  hanged  himself  vi  here  he  was  :^-for  he  had 
scarcely  opened  bis  school,  ere  he  provoked  the  suspicion  of  Cali- 
gula by  a  declamation  against  tyranny,  and  was  either  sent  iuto 
banishment  immediately,  or  poisoned ! 

Madao,  and  others,  refer  the  kunc  inopem  of  our  author  to 
Socrates.  The  general  allusion,  indeed,  in  the  bitter  sarcasm  on 
Athens,  is  to  him ;  but  the  words  apply  immediately  to  Cha- 
rinas. 

Vkr.  321.  AchiUeSp  grmon  a  man,  ^c.}  Thus  Ovid,  veiy 
prettily : 

**  Phillyrides  puerum  citharse  perfecit  Achillem, 
^  Atque  aiiiroos  placida  contudit  arte  feros. 

''  Qui  totles  socios,  toties  externiit  hostes ; 
^  Creditur  annosum  pertimuisse  senem. 

''  Quas  Hector  sensurus  erat,  poscentc  magjstro, 
<'  Vorberibus  jussas  prsebuit  ille  manus.'' 

«     .  De  Art.  Aman.  lib*  i.  ]0» 
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To  raise  a  smile ;  such  reverence  now  is  rare, 
And  boys  with  bibs  strike  Rufus  on  his  chair, 
Fastidious  Rufas,  who,  with  critick  rage, 
Arraign'd  the  purity  of  TuUy's  page  I 

Enough  of  these*     Let  the  last  wretched  band, 
The  poor  grammarians,  say  what  liberal  hand 
Rewards  their  toil ;  let  leam'd  Palamon  tell, 
Who  proffer  what  his  skill  deserves  so  well. 


Ver.  S25. *^^  reoerence  now  is  rarty 

And  hoys  with  bibs  strike  Rufas  on  his  chmrf]  This 
was  a  complaint  of  long  standing.  Plautus  has  a  remark  on  the 
subject,  which,  if  it  has  lost  nothing  in  passing  through  my  hands, 
will  be  allowed  to  possess  some  force,  as  well  as  humour. 

<<  Nam  olim  populi  prius  honorem  capiebat  suffragio, 
*<  Quam  magbtri  desinebat  esse  dicto  obediens,  &c^ 

Bacchides,  Act.  xii.  Sc,  S« 

Time  was,  a  tutor  was  obey'd  and  feared. 
Till  youth  grew  fit  for  office :  now,  alas  I 
Let  him  but  chide  a  child  of  seven  years  old, 
And  the  brat  flings  his  tablets  at  his  head. 
You  hasten  to  his  father,  and  complain : 
And  what  redress  ?  <'  Aha !  old  bumbrusher, 
You  see  my  boy  here  can  defend  himself. 
So  touch  him,  at  your  peril.''    Hius  avenged. 
You  hang  your  ears  in  silence,  and  sneak  home, 
With  your  crack'd  pate  beplaister'd,  and  bepatch'd. 
Like  an  old  paper  lantern ! 

Ver.  331.  ■  ■      -  let  learn' d  Palamon  ttU^  4^c.]  ^  Pa- 

laemon,  a  poor  grammarian,  but  of  great  esteem."  Dryden.  If  he 
really  was  poor,  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  extravagance,  for  he 
had  a  very  handsome  income.  Suetonius  represents  him  as  an 
arrogant,  luxurious,  and  profligate  pedant,  rendered  infamous  by 
vice  of  every  kind,  and  to  whom  no  youUi  could  with  safety  b* 
trusted;  though  he  allpvs  his  grammatical  knowledge  to  have 
been  very  extraordinary.  He  had  been  long  dead,  however, 
when'  this  Satire  was  written,  being  mentioned  for  the  last  time 
under  Claudius.  Juvenal  merely  g^ves  his  name  to  some^  excellent 
grammarian  of  his  own  timey  in  aUusion  to  his  celebrity  in  the  art« 
See  Sat.  vi.  636. 
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Yet  from  this  pittance,  whatsoe'er  it  be, 
(Less,  surely,  than  a  rhetorician's  fee,) 
The  usher  snips  off  something  for  his  pains/ 
And  the  purveyor  nibbles  what  remains. 
Gdurage,  Palaemon }  be  not  over  nice, 
But  suffer  some  abatement  in  your  price ; 
As  those  who  deal  in  rugs,  will  ask  you  high, 
And  sink  by  pence,  and  half-pence,  till  you  buy; 
Yes,  suffer  this  ;  while  something's  left  to  pay 
Your  rising,  hours  before  the  dawn  of  day, 
When  e'en  the  labouring  poor  their  slumbers  take,. 
And  not  a  weaver,  not  a  smith's  awake : 
'While  something's  left,  to  pay  you  for  the  stench 
Of  smouldering  lamps,  thick  spread  o'er  every 

bench, 
Where  ropy  vapours  Virgil's  pages  soil,. 
And  Horace  looks  one  blot,  all  soot  and  oil  f 

Even  then,  the  stipend  thus  reduced,  thus  small, 
Without  a  lawsuit,  rarely  comes  at  all. 

Add  yet,  ye  parents,  add  to  the  disgrace. 
And  heap  new  hardships  on  this  wretched  race. 
Make  it  a  point  that  all,  and  every  part. 
Of  their  own  science,  be  possess'd  by.  heart ; 
That  general  history  with  our  own  they  blend, 
And  have  all  authors  at  their  finger's  end : 
That  they  may  still  inform  you,  should  you  meet^ 
And  ask  them  at  the  bath,  or  in  the  street. 
Who  nurs'd  Anchises ;  from  what  country  came 
The  step-dam  of  Archemorus,  what  her  name ; 

Vbr*  359.  fFio  ntarid  Anchises ;  ^.]  This  absurd  curiosity 
fkbottt  things,  tidiich,  as  Seneca  well  otoerves,  it  is  more  profitaUb 
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How  long  Acestes  flourish'd,  and,  in  short. 
With  how  much  wine  the  Trojans  left  his  court 
Make  it  a  point  too,  that,  like  ductile  clay, 
They  mould  the  tender  mind,  and,  day  by  day. 
Bring  out  the  form  of  virtue ;  that  they  prove 
A  father  to  the  youths,  in  care  and  love ; 
And  watch  that  no  obscenities  prevail. — 
And  trust  me,  friend,  even  Argus'  self  might  fail,^ 
The  busy  hands  of  schoolboys  to  espy, 
And  the  lewd  fires  that  twinkle  in  their  eye. 
Yes,  make  all  this  a  point ;  and,  having  found 
The  man  you  seek,  say — ^When  the  year  comes 
round,  [pains. 

We'll  give  thee  for  thy  twelvemonth's  toil  aad 
As  much— as  in  an  hour  a  fencer  gains! 

to  be  ignorant  of  than  to  know,  was  but  too  common  among  thn 
ancients.  A.  Gellius,  in  one  of  his  best  chapters,  (lib.  xiv.  6^) 
gives  Qs  many  pleasant  instances  of  it,  to  which  the  learned  trans- 
lator has  added  more.  Diogenes,  as  I  have  somewhere  read,  used 
to  reprove  the  grammarians,  because  they  were  solicitous  to  know 
what  evils  Ulysses  suffered,  while  they  were  negligent  of  their  own  : 
the  censure  of  Juvenal,  however,  falU  rather  on  those  who  exacted 
such  miserable  minutut  of  them ;  in  particular,  he  seems  to  allude 
to  Tibenus,  (Suet  §  lxx.)  who  used  to  harass  these  poor  men, 
by  inquiring  who  was  Hecuba's  mother,  what  the  Sirens  used  to 
sing,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppresis  a  smile  at  the  perverse  industty  of 
modern  criticks,  in  hunting  out  what  Juvenal  represents  as  puzding 
those  of  his  own  time.  The  nurse  of  AnchiseS|  and  the  sttpskun 
of  Archemorus,  are  now  no  longer  secrets. 
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Ik  this  Satire^  in  ^hich  Juvenal  puts  on  a  most  serious  and  tm- 
pressixe  air^  he  demonstrates  that  distinction  is  merely  persotud; 
that  though  we  may  derive  rank,  and  titles  from  our  ancestors,  yet 
ifice  degenerate  from  the  virtues  by  which  they  obtained  them,  we 
cannot  be  considered  us  truly  noble.  This  is  tlte  great  object  <ftht 
Satire :  it  branches  out,  however,  into  many  collateral  topicks  ;  the 
first  of  which  is,  the  profligacy  of  the  young  nobility  ;  from  this,  he, 
passes,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  the  miserable  state  (fthe  province*^ 
which  were  usually  placed  under  their  management,  and  which  they 
plundered  and  harassed  without  mercy*  This  part  of  his  Satire  is 
treated  with  a  freedom  of  thought,  and  an  elevation  of  language, 
worthy  of  the  best  times  of  the  Republick:  andjrom  this,  he  returns 
once  more  to  the  main  subject  of  the  Satire,  the  state  of  debasement 
into  which  the  descendants  of  the^rst  families  had  voluntarily  sunk: 
he  severely  lashes  their  meanness,  cowardice,  and  base  prostitution  ^ 
every  kind;  vices  which  he  sets  in  the  strongest  light y  by  contrasting 
them  with  the  opposite  virtues,  to  be  found  in  persons  of  the  lowest 
station,  and  the  humblest  descent. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  this  is  a  very  fine  performance.  If  toe  art 
inclined  to  examine  it  with  severity,  we  maypevhaps  discover  a  tritC" 
ness  m  the  instances  produced  towards  the  conclusion.  Cicero  and 
Marius  are  somewhat  too  kacknied,  to  give  zest  to  a  subject  like  this; 
but  perhaps  the  poet  was  willing  to  sacrifice  novelty  to  notoriety  ;  and 
imagined  that  his  examples  would  be  more  effectual,  in  proportion  as 
they  were  more  generally  recognised  and  allowed. 

An  expression  in  the  original  (domitique  Batavi)  has  been  supposed 
to  allude  to  Domitian.  As  it  appears  from  Tacitus,  Silius  ItaUcus^ 
and  Suetonius,  that  he  was  really  engaged  in  an  expedition  against 
those  people  in  his  youth,  I  am  induced  to  embrace  this  opinion.  In 
this  case,  I  should  fix  on  a  very  early  period  for  the  production  (f 
this  Satire :  and  iideed  the  detailed  history  of  Nero^s  e/iormities 
shows  it  to  have  been  written  while  they  were  yet  fresh  in  the  author's 
mind;  probably  before  the  death  of  Vespasian, 

* 

♦  Pliny  has  a  letter  upon  this  veiy  subject,  which  is  every  way 
worthy  of  him.  The  reader  who  turns  to  it,  must  not  expect  to 
find  the  force  and  dignity  of  Juvenal,  though  he  will  meet  with 
much  of  his  good  sense  and  humanity.  It  is  that  to  his  friend 
Maxiinus,  Lib.  viii,  24. 


SATIRE    VIII. 


mmamKimmtammmKBmBmmBmsmKmaMmmmmmmmm^mBSt 


TO  PONncus. 


V.   1— 10. 

"  I  OUR  ancient  house !"  No  more. — I  cannot  see 
The  wondrous  merits  of  a  pedigree : 
No,  Ponticus ; — nor  of  a  proud  display 
Of  smoaky  ancestors,  in  wax  or  clay ; 
JEmilius,  mounted  on  his  car  sublime, 
Gurius,  half  wasted  by  the  teeth  of  time, 
Gorvinus,  dwindled  to  a  shapeless  bust, 
And  high-born  Galba  crumbling  into  dust. 

What  boots  it,  on  the  lineal  tree  to  trace, 
Through  many  a  branch,  the  founders  of  cur  race, 


Ver.  3.  JVb,  Ponticus ;— ^-c]  Of  the  young  nobleman  to 
whom  this  Satire  is  addressed,  nothing  is  known  but  the  name : 
as  Juvenal  took  an  interest  in  his  conduct,  he  had  probably  some 
sparks  of  worth.  We  do  not  find  that  he  afterwards  distinguished 
himself;  let  us  hope,  then,  that  his  virtues  were  greater  than  his 
talents,  and  that,  if  he  did  not  add  to  his  family  honours,  the 
poet's  admonitions  prevented  him,  at  least,  from  tarnishing  or 
contemning  them. 

The  illustrious  names  which  follow,  and  history  can  boast  of 
none  more  truly  so,  are  familiar  to  every  reader. 

s 
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Tiine-honoiir*d  chiefs ;  if|  in  their  sight,  we  give 
A  loose  to  vice,  and  like  low  villains  live  ? 
Say,  what  avails  it,  that,  on  either  hand, 
The  stern  Numantii,  an  iltustrious  Band, 
Frown  from  the  walls,  if  their  degenerate  race 
Waste  the  long  night  at  dice,  before  their  face  ? 
If,  stag^gering,  to  a  drowsy  bed  they  creep,      ♦ 
At  that  prime  hour  when,  starting  from  their  sleep, 
Their  sires  the  signal  of  the  fight  unfurl'd, 
And  drew  their  legions  forth,  and  won  the  world  ? 
Say,  why  should  Fabius,  of  the  Herculean  name, 
Vaunt,  with  such  arroganee,  liis  House's  claim 
To  the  GREAT  ALTAR?  if,  with  anxious  care,' 
From  his  soft  limbs  he  pumice  every  hair, 
And  shame  his  rough-hev^n  sires !  if  gretdy,  vamj 
If  a  vile  trafficker  in  secret  batie. 
He  blast  his  wretched  Vindfed  with  a  btrst 
For  publick  justice  to— ^reduce  tb  dust  I 

Ver.  14.  Tke  item  Numantii,  ^c]  By  Ae  Numantii,  ti« 
means  Scipio  Africanus,  (the  conqueror  of  Numantia^)  and  the 
immediate  descendants  and  relatives  of  tfa^t  great  man. 

Vbr.  21.  Say,  why  should  TabiuSf  ^c]  The  Fabian  family 
pretended  to  derive  their  oi^n  from  Hercules;  and  for  thb  ritfi- 
son  were  entrusted  with  the  service  of  the  altar  erected  to  that 
hero  in  the  Forum  Boariumy  or  ox-market.  This  altar,  which 
Juvenal  calls  magna,  but  which  was  more  commonly  called  max* 
ima,  seems  to  have  beeu  regarded  with  great  veneration  ;  ahd  the 
Fabii  were,  probably,  riot  a  little  vain  of  their  exclusive  right  to 
minister  at  it.  They  were  very  far,  however,  from  b^i^  as 
tenacious  of  the  virtues  as  of  the  privileges  of  thdi'  fatiiily  :  one 
pf  them  WHS  interdicted,  for  his  riotous  exclssses,  from  the  use  of 
the  Fabian  estate,  by  the  father  of  Poropey  the  (Sreat ;  and  His 
descendants,  if  we  may  trust  our  author's  account  of  th^m,  added 
to  his  extravagance  every  other  vice, 

V£R,  27,  ■     ■ a  bust 

For  publick  justice  to — reduce  to  dust  /]  The  husts 
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Food  roan  I  though  all  the  heroes  of  your  line 
Bedeck  your  halls,  and  round  your  galleries  shine, 
In  proud  display  ;  yet,  take  this  truth  from  me, 

VlKTVE  ALONE  |S  TRUE  NOBILITY. 

Set  G0MU8,  Dru^us,  Paulus,  then,  in  view. 
The  bright  examples  of  their  lives  pursue ; 
Let  these  precede  the  statues  of  your  race. 
And  these,  vhen  Consul,  of  your  rods  take  place* 

0  give  me  inborn  worth !  dare  to  be  just, 
Firm  to  your  word,  and  faithful  to  your  trust : 
These  praises  hear,  at  least  deserve  to  hear, 

1  grant  your  claim,  and  recognise  the  peer. 

and  statues  of  such  as  had  been  guilty  of  any  notorious  crime 
were  sometimes  delivered  up  to  the  common  executioner  to  be 
destroyed,  that  they  might  not  disgrace  the  name,  by  being  carried 
trith  the  rest,  in  the  funeral  processions  of  the  family.  This  might 
have  operated  as  a  very  powerful  preventive  of  vice,  had  it  not, 
like  many  other  salutary  customs,  been  perverted  by  the  em- 
perours,  and  their  favourites,  to  the  purposes  of  private  hatred 
and  revenge.  Motions  were  sometimes  made  in  the  senate, 
for  breaking  the  busts  of  such  as  were  obnoxious  to  the  tyrant 
of  the  day ;  and  even  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  we  iind 
that  it  was  not  considered  safe,  in  the  splendid  funeral  of  Junia, 
the  wife  of  Cassius,  to-  bring  out,  amongst  the  numerous  busts 
of  her  illustrious  family,  either  that  of  her  husband  or  her 
brother. 

De  Foe,  in  a  poem  which  I  yet  remember  with  pleasnre,  has 
compressed  this  and  the  following  idea  into  a  few  lines  pr^gnaiit 
with  good  sense.  1  quote  from  memory,  for  I  have  not  seen  the 
book  since  I  was  at  school : 

**  Could  but  our  &ther8  break  the  bonds  of  fate, 

**  And  see  their  offsprii^g  thus  degenerate ; 

'<  How  they  contend  for  birth  and  names  unknown, 

**  And  build  on  others  actions,  not  their  own, 

**  They'd  burn  their  titles,  and  their  tombs  deface, 

**  And  disavow  the  vile*  de^nerate  race : 

^*  For  fame  of  fiunilies  is  all  a  cheat, 

**  Tis  personal  virtue  only,  makjes  us  great.^ 
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Hail !  from  whatever  stock  you  draw  your  birth^ 

The  son  of  Gossus,  or  tlie  son  of  Earth, 

All  hail !  in  you,  exulting  Rome  espies 

Her  guardian  Power,  her  great  Palladium  rise ; 

And  shouts  like  Egypt,  when  her  priests  have 

found 
A  new  Osiris,  for  the  old  one  drowned ! 

But  shall  we  call  those  noble,  who  disgrace 
Their  lineage,  proud  of  an  illustrious  race  ? 
Vain  thought ! — but  thus,  with  a  sarcastick  smile, 
The  dwarf  an  Atlas,  Moor  a  swan,  we  style ; 

Ver.  45.  And  shouts  UkeJEgypt^  SfC,}  It  will  be  sufficient,  for 
the  understanding  of  this  passage,  to  relnaFk,  that  Osiris  was  wor- 
shipped in  that  country,  under  the  figure  of  a  live  ox,  which  he 
was  supposed  to  animate.  When  the  animal  grew  old,  and  con- 
sequently unfit  for  the  residence  of  the  divinity,  he  was  thought 
to  quit  it,  and  migrate  into  a  younger  body  of  the  same  species ; 
just  as  the  Tartars,  with  infinitely  more  good  sense,  are  taught  to 
believe  that  their  Lama  migrates  from  one  human  body  to  ano- 
ther. The  deserted  ox  was  drowned  with  much  ceremonious 
sorrow  ;  when,  those  melancholy  maniack^,  his  priests,  attended 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  dispersed  themselves  over  the 
country,  wailing  and  lamenting,  in  quest  of  the  favoured  indivi- 
dual which  Osiris  had  selected  to  dwell  in.  This  the  priests  were 
supposed  to  know  by  some  sacred  marks,  and  this  they  always 
took  care  to  find  in  due  time :  the  lamentations  of  the  people 
were  then  changed  into  songs  of  joy ;  they  conducted  the  sacro- 
sanct beast  with  great  pomp  to  the  shrine  of  his  predecessor, 
shouting  and  caUing  to  the  inhabitants  as  they  passed,  '*  We' 
have  found  him^  we  have  found  him !  come,  and  let  us  rejoice 
together," 

All  thb  r'l^s  of  th^  Egyptians  were  of  a  gloomy  cast.  I  should 
be  inclined  to  give  this  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  singular  attach- 
ment of  the  women  to  them,  wherever  they  were  introduced : — 
this,  however,  by  the  way.  We  have  seen,  in  the  sixth  Satire,  in 
what  manner  the  priests  of  Isis  ran  up  and  down  the  streets  of 
Rome,  howling  and  lamenting  for  Osiris :  this  was  a  paltry  imi- 
tation of  their  native  ceremonies ;  to  the  clamorous  termination 
of  which  Juvenal  here  alludes. 
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The  crookback*d  wench,  Europa ;  and  the  hound, 
Feeble  with  age,  blind,  toothless,  and  unsound. 
That  listless  lies,  and  licks  the  lamps  for  food. 
Lord  of  the  chase,  and  tyrant  of  the  wood  I 
You,  too,  beware,  lest  Satire's  piercing  eye 
The  slave  of  guilt  through  grandeur's  blaze  espy, 
And,  drawing  from  your  crime  some  sounding 

name, 
Declare  at  once  your  greatness,  and  your  shame. 

Ask  you  for  wh^m  this  picture  I  design  ? 
Plautus,  thy  birth  and  folly  make  it  thine. 
Thou  vaunt'st  thy  pedigree,  on  every  side 
To  noble  and  imperial  blood  allied  ; 
As  if  thy  honours  by  thyself  were  won, 
And  thou  hadst  some  illustrious  action  done, 
To  make  the  world  believe  thee  Julia's  heir, 
And  not  the  ofispring  of  some  easy  fair, 

Veu.  60.  Plautus f  ^c]  The  commentators  will  have  this  to 
be  the  Rabellius  Plautus  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  in  the  life  of 
Nero ;  but  the  account  there  given  of  him,  (^fp5e  placita  majurum 
colebat,  habitu  seoerOf  casta  et  secrcta  domOj  SfC,  Ann.  xiv.  22,) 
agrees  but  ill  with  the  description  of  our  author.  If  it  be  he, 
however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  ho  had  some  grounds  for  his 
.pride ;  for  he  was  descended  from  Julia,  the  sister  of  Caesar ;  and 
thus  as  nearly  related  to  the  purple  as  Nero.  Indeed,  there  was 
more  than  onee  a  design  on  foot  for  removing  that  monster,  and 
putting  Rubellius  in  his  place.  After  all,  I  am  disposed  to  think, 
both  from  what  is  said  above,  and  from  the  date-Ttf  this  Satire, 
•that  the  person  here  meant  was  a  son  of  this  Plautus,  for  we  learn 
from  the  account  of  his  assassination  by  Nero,  that  he  left  several 
children. 

Here  is  the  maternal  line  of  the  family,  as  it  is  given  by  Lip- 
sius :  Julia,  (Caesar^s  sister,)  Atia,  Octavia,  Antonia,  Julik,  the 
mother  of  Rubellius  Plautus,  and,  as  I  suppose,  the  grandmother 
of  the  Yiun  and  insolent  young  nobleman  here  introduced* 
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Who,  shivering  in  the  wind,  near  yon  dead  wall, 
Plies  her  vile  labour,  and  h  alt  to  all. 

"  Away,  away !  ye  slaves  of  humblest  birth, 
"  Ye  dregs  of  Rome,  ye  nothings  of  the  earth, 
"  Whose  fathers  who  shall  tell !  while  my  bright 

line 
"  Descends  from  Gecrops/*    Man  of  blood  divirld ! 
Long  mayst  thou  taste  the  secret  sweets  which 

spring 
In  breasts  aflSned  to  so  remote  a  king  I — 
Yet  know,  amid  those  "  dregs  of  Rome,"  thy  scorn, 
Names  may  be  found  whom  arts  and  arms  adorn : 
Some  skiird  to  plead  a  noble  blockhead*s  cause, 
And  solve  the  deep  enigmas  of  the  laws  ; 
Others  that,  great  in  war,  to  conquest  fly. 
And  spread  our  fame  beneath  the  polar  sky ; 
While  thou,  in  mean,  inglorious  pleasure  lost, 
With  **  Gecrops  I  Gecrops  !'*  all  thou  hast  to  boast, 
Art  a  full-brother  to  the  crosSMray  stone,         [on  : 
Which  clowns  have  chipp'd  the  head  of  Hermes 


Vs&«  aa,  4n  a  JM-broiher  to  ike  cronway  stonif  S^.}  The 
fgoret  hers  described  were  termes,  roogh-hewn  square  stones  set 
upright,  and  surmounted  mA  a  head  of  Hermes,  or  Mercury. 
They  were  anciently  placed  at  the  turning  of  streets,  and  in  cross 
and  intricate  roads»  for  the  direction  of  passengers ;  for  which 
purpose  they  were  furnished  with  an  appendage,  which,  though 
those  good  old  times  saw  nothing  extraordinary  in  it,  might,  per- 
haps, be  thought  a  little  singular  at  present.  The  honour  of 
serving  as  a  direction-post  was  allotted  to  Hermes^  as  the  old 
criticks  say,  on  account  of  his  name,  mm  tv  Iffjmnvu*,  to  show,  or 
exphiin  :  it  is  much  more  probahle*  however,,  tlial  it  was  in  re» 
ierence  to  Moie  obscure  idea  of  liis  being  the  same  deity  las  Solf  ^ 
or  the  sun. 
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For  His  no  l^ar  to  ikindred,  (bat  thy  blocjc 
Is  form'd  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  theirs  of  rock. 
Of  beasts^  g^fe^t  $on  of  Troy,  who  vaunts  tl\£ 
breed, 
Unless  rei^own'd  for  courage,  strength,  or  speed.  ? 
*Tis  thus  we  praise  the  horse,  that  mocks  our  eyes, 
While,  to  th,^  ^Qal|  with  lighlning*^  .3pse4>  he  flies  { 
Whom  many  ?  weU*earn*d  palm  and  trophy  gracei 
And  the  Cirque  h^ilis,^  unrivajrd  in  the  race ! 
Yes,  he  is  noble,  spring  from  whom  he  will, 
Whose  footsteps  in  the  dujst  are  foremoj^t  still ; 
While  Hirpine's  stock  are  to  the  market  led, 
If  Victory  perch  but  rarely  on  their  hea4 : 
For  no  respect  to  ped^greje  is  paid. 
No  honour  to  theii^  eire's  illustrious  shade  ; 
Flung  cheaply  off,  they  drag  the  cumbrous  wain, 
With  shoulders  bare  and  bleeding  from  lh,e  chain  ^ 
Or  take,  with  some  blind  ass  in  concert  found, 
At  Nepo's  mill,  their  everlasting  round.       [mire, 
That  Rome  may^  therefore,  th££,  not  thine,  ad« 
Exert  thyself,  RMbellius,  and  acquire 

Ver.  87.  0/beatti,  4^.]  Hall,  v.hp  bas  unitaie4  ^m®  P&rts 
•f  this  Satire  very  closely,  though  not  io  Lis  best  manper,  has 
been  rather  sticcessfttl  here : 

**  Tell  mc,  thoQ  gentle  Trojan,  dost  thou  prize 
"  Thy  brute  beasts'  worth  by  their  dams'  quajities  f 
**  Say'st  thou  this  colt  shall  prove  a  swift-pace4  S^eed, 
"  Only  because  a  Jennet  did  him  breed  ? — 
.   ^  The  vditks  thou  sec^at  some  of  thy  stallion  face, 
**  Their  eyes  boi^d  out,  masking  the  miilec's  mase, 
"  Like  to  the  Scythian  slave  sworne  to  the  payle, 
«  Or  dragging  frothy  beorreb  at  their  Uyle  V 

Vjbiu  103.  Th94  Rome  m^f  ihcrffm,  mw,  not  tmis%  ci- 
mrcp  4>c.]  tlali  again. 
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Some  individual  praise  thy  name  to  grace, 
Besides  the  deeds  that  dignified  thy  race, 
And  won  those  honours  which,  with  pain,  we  see, 
Are  rank  and  worth  and  every  thing  to  thee. 

This  to  the  youth,  whom  Rumour  brands  as 
vain, 
High-swoU'n,  and  full  of  the  Neronian  strain; 
Perhaps,  with  truth  ; — ^for  rarely  shall  we  find 
A  sense  of  modesty  in  that  proud  kind. 


*'  And  were  thy  fathers  gentle  ?  that  s  their  praise ; 
^'  No  thank  to  thee,  by  whom  their  name  decays; 
"  By  virtue  got  they  it,  and  valorous  deed, 
**  Do  thou  so,  Pontice,  and  be  honoured/' 

These  are  good  lines,  but  they  are  much  surpassed  by  the  follow- 
ing, with  which  I  shall,  for  the  present,  conclude  my  extracts 
from  this  admirable  writer  : 

^*  Brag  of  thy  father's  faults,  they  are  thine  own, 
**  Brag  of  his  lands,  if  they  are  not  foregone ; 
^*  Brag  of  thine  own  good  deeds ;  for  they  are  thine, 
**  More  than  his  life,  or  lands,  or  golden  line/' 

Lib.  IV.  Sat>  3. 


Vee.  Ill*  *  rar^y  shall  uejind 

A  sense  of  modesty  in  that  proud  kmd^ 

''  Rams  enim  ferme  sensus  communis  in  ilia 
"  Fortuna/' 

Juvenal  seems  to  have  had  Phsdrus  in  his  thoughts  here,  (lib*  i. 
fab«  7*)  but  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage  ?  Holyday  turns  it 
in  this  manner, 

*'  For,  almost  common  sense  is  hardly  found 
"  In  such  great  state/'—- 

which,  though  barbarously  ^expressed,  is  clearly  what  Phaednis 
means  by  sensus  communis :  whether  Juvenal  does  so  too,  may 
reasonably  admit  of  a  doubt. 

Stepney,  who  translated  this  Satire,  follows  Holyday.  Dryden 
probably  revised  the  version  published  under  his  name ;  we  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  object  to  this  interpretation  : 
indeed,  we  are  not  left  to  probability  in  the  matter,  for  in  the 
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But  trust  me,  Ponticus,  'twould  grieve  your  friendi 
To  see  you  on  a  father's  worth  depend, 
Neglectful  of  your  own.     Achieve  a  name  ; 
*Tis  dangerous  building  on  another's  fame, 
Lest  the  fdiQuidation  sink,  and,  sinking,  cast 
Your  baseles^pile  in  ruins  on  the  waste. 
Scretch'd  on  the  ground,  the  vine's  weak  tendrils  try 
To  clasp  the  elm  they  dropt  from ;  fail — ^and  die. 


preface  to  All  for  Love,  he  quotes  the  origina],  and  evidently 
understands  it  ojf  common  sense. 

The  words  had,  however,  another  meaning,  which  is  more  likely 
to  be  that  of  Juvenal.  Communis  hominum  sensus  is  used  by 
Cicero  for  a  polite  intercourse  between  man  and  man ;  by  Horace, 
for  suavity  of  manners ;  by  Seneca,  for  a  proper  regard  for  the 
decencies  of  life ;  and  by  others  for  all  these,  which  are  but  vari- 
ous modifications  of  the. same  thing,  and  which  together  constitute 
what  we  call  courteousness,  or  good  breeding.  This  too,  I  am 
persuaded,  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  Quintilian :  Senium 
ipsum^  qui  communis  dicitur^  M  discet,  cum  se  a  congressuy — M- 
gregant  f  lAb.  i.  c.  ii.  §.  20.  The  learned  Spalding  thinks  with 
our  translators ;  and  approves  Dusaiilx  for  rendering  the  words  of 
Juvenal,  lis  ont  rarement  le  sens  commun,  Smsus  ergo  communis^ 
he  adds,  hie  est  notitia  eorum  qua  nosse  sentire  homines  solent,  Si^c, 
Quint,  Vol,  I.  p.  45.  But  Quintilian  is  speaking  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  pubiick  education  for  boys ;  one  of  which  is,  that 
true  civility,  that  sensus  communis  which  society  only  can  teachy 
by  showing  the  necessity  of  condescension,  and  mutual  for- 
bearance. 

llie  Emperour  Marcus  Aurelius  seems  to  have  found  a  good 
word  for  it :  he  calls  it  xoi^etoiifAoavni ;  and  we  cannot  wish  for  a 
better  commentary  on  Juvenal,  than  that  which  the  learned  Sal- 
masius  furnishes,  in  his  explanation  of  it :  KAtHvontMffvnp  eleganter 
vocat  modestam  illam,  moderatam,  usitatam^  et  ordinariam,  ut  iia 
dicamy  hominis  mentem  qua  in  commune  quodammodo  consulit,  nee 
omnia  ad  commodum  suum  refert ;  respectumque  etiam  habet  eorum 
cum  quibus  versatur^  modestemodiceque  de  se  sent  tens.  At  contra, 
inflati  et  superbi  omnes  se  sibi  tantum  suisque  commodis  natos  arlnr 
irantur^  et  prce  se  cctteros  contemnunt  et  ncgligunt :  et  hi  sunt  qui 
iensum  communem  non  habere  recte  did  passunt.  In  Jul.  CapitoL 
liota». 
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Be  brave,  be  just ;  and  yfhen  yo«r  coimtr7'&  hws 
Gall  you  to  witness  ia  a  dubiouv  cauae. 
Though  Phalaris  plant  his  buU  heibf  e  your  eye» 
And  frowning,  dictate  to  your  lips  the  lie^ 
Think  it  a  crime  no  tears  can  e'er  efface, 
To  purchase  safety  with  compliance  base, 
At  honoof  *s  cost  a  feirerish  span  extend, 
Ann  sACRifiGE  ros  lifb,  life's  only  enp! 
Life  !  I  profane  the  word  ;  can  those  be  said 
To  live,  who  merit  death  ?  no ;  they  are  dead, 
Though  Gauran  oysters  load  their  aumptugus  boards 
And  o*ertbeir  limbs  allGosmo's  sweets  be  pour'd. 

O,  when  the  Province,  long  desjred,  you  g^in. 
Restrain  your  wrath,  your  avarice  restrain, 
And  pity  our  allies :  all  Asia  grieves, 
Her  bloodi  her  marrow  drain*d,  by  legal  thieves. 
Revere  the  laws,  <)bey  the  parent  state ; 
Observe  what  rich  rewards  the  good  await, 
What  punishments  the  bad :  how  Tutor  sped, 
While  Rome's  whole  thunder  rattled  round  his 

head. 
And  yet  what  boots  it,  that  one  spoiler  bleed, 
If  still  a  worse,  and  still  a  worse  succeed  ; 
If  neither  fear  nor  shame  control  their  theft. 
And  Pansa  seize  the  little  Natta  left? 
Haste  then,  Ghaerippus,  while  'tis  yet  your  own, 
And  seek  a  chapman  for  your  tatter*d  gown ; 

Vaa.  I4t5.  Haste  then,  CUrifgmSf  ^c]  Ttiis  is  e^<:e^iiigty 
well  explained  by  the  old  Scholiast.  Of  what  advantage  is  it  lo 
thee,  Clu9rippii8,  (one  of  \,\ie  poor  Cilkians  who  had  b^^  fiitt 
robbed  by  Tutor,  and  then  by  Pansa  and  Natta»)  to  complaia^ 
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Sell  it,  but  privily ;  'tis  honest  ccaft; 

And  though  you* ve  lost  the  liatchet,  save  the  baft. . 

Not  su<3h  the  cries  of  old,  nor  such  the  stroke^ 
When  first  the  nations  bow'd  beneath  our  yoke. 
Wealth,  then^  was  theirs,  unenried  and  unsought ; 
Then-all  had  pictures  by  Parrhasius  wrought. 
Busts,  that  from  Myro  did  their  form  receivci 
And  ivory,  taught  by  Phidias'  skill  to  live: 
On  every  side  a  Polyclete  you  view'd, 
And  scarce  a  board  without  a  Mentor  stood. 
These  Antony*s  rapacious  rage  inspired. 
These,  with  like  frenzy,  Dolabella  fired, 
And  sacrilegious  Verres  .--•**^o,  for  Rome    [home 
They  shipp'd  their  secret  plunder:  so  brought 


since  when  one  rapacious  ruler  is  removed,  another  still  more  so, 
is  sent  in  his  stead  ?  Better  to  sell  the  few  trifles  thou  hast,  b^fors. 
a  new  governour  comes  to  devour  what  the  former  spared  1 
^  Intending/'  as  Holyday  justly  remarks,  ''  that  if  thus  he  tUm'd 
his  small  goods  into  mony,  he  might  happily  the  better  conceal  the 
remainder/'  His  next  idea,  that  by  furor  est  post  omnia  penkre 
naulum,  is  meant,  '*  never  hire  thy  passage  unto  Rome,  least 
.thou  spend  the  little  thou  hast,  in  vain  upon  thy  waftage,  and  S6 
be  as  destitute  of  mony,  as  of  remedy ;"  though  he  thinks  it 
the  best  interpretation  of  the  passage,  is  certainly  wrong.  It  is 
merely  a  proverbial  expression,  and  m^ans,  save  what  thou  canst 
in  the  wreck  of  thy  fortunes,  ori  as  I  have  rendered  it  by  4 
corresponding  English  proverb,  do  not  throw  the  haft  after  the 
hatchet.  Ruperti  follows  Holyday :  but,  indeed,  he  is  wrong 
through  the  whole  of  this  passage. 

VsR«  159.  -^nd  sacrUegioui  Verres : — ]  He  calls  Verres  sacri- 
kgious,  in  allusion  to  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  him -by 
Cicero :  Sieubs  jam  ne  Deos  quidem  in  tuts  uHnbiUy  ad  quos  coH" 
fitgerenty  habere ;  quod  eorum  simulacra  sanctissima  C.  Verres  ex 
ddubris  religiosissimis  sustulisset.  It  is  not  unpleasing  to  reflect, 
that  Verres  felt  a  sacii^ice  at  last  to  the  detestable  rapacity  for 
which  he  is  here  s^matised;  being  proscribed  by  a  greater  plun« 
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More  treasures  from  our  friends,  in  peace,  obtain*d» 
Than  from  our  foes,  in  war,  were  ever  gain'd  ! 

Now  all  is  gone !  the  stallion  made  a  prey, 
The  few  brood-mares  and  oxen  swept  away, 
The  Lares, — if  the  sacred  hearth  possest  ^ 

One  little  god,  that  pleased  above  the  rest ; —     > 
Mean  spoils  indeed !  but  such  were  now  their  best. 3. 

Perhaps  you  scorn,  and  may  securely  scorn. 
The  essenced  Greek,  whom  arts,  not  arms,  adorn : 
Soft  limbs,  and  spirits  by  refinement  broke. 
Would  feebly  struggle  with  the  oppressive  yoke. 
But  spare  the  Gaul,  the  fierce  lUyrian  spare, 
And  the  rough  Spaniard,  terrible  in  war, 
Spare  too  the  Africk  hind,  whose  ceaseless  pain 
Fills  our  wide  granaries  with  autumnal  grain. 
And  pampers  Rome,  while  weightier  cares  engage 
Her  precious  hours — the  Circus  and  the  Stage  I 
For,  should  you  rifle  them,  O  think  in  time, 
What  spoil  would  pay  the  execrable  crime, 
When  greedy  Marius  fleeced  them  all,  so  late, 
And  bare  and  bleeding  left  the  hapless  state ! 


derer,  M.  Antony,  for  the  sake  of  his  Sicilian  rarities,  which  no 
persuasions  could  induce  him  to  surrender. 

The  other  two,C.  Antony,  govemour  of  Achaia,  and  Dolabclla, 
proconsul  of  Asia,  were  both  prosecuted  by  the  senate,  and  con- 
demned for  extortion. 

Vee.  180.  When  greedy  Marius  ^c]  For  Marius,  see  Sat.  i. 
71.  In  his  translation  of  Pliny's  Letters,  Lord  Orrery  has  intro- 
duced a  singular  observation  respecting  the  fate  of  this  man. 

He  is  speaking  of  the  trial  of  Cxcilius  Classicus.  who  escaped 
from  the  punishment  that  hung  over  him,  by  a  voluntary  death. 
He  then  adverts  to  the  lenity  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Marius,  and 
adds,  <*  In  these  two  trials  we  may  perceive  the  different  iaflucncQ 
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But  chief  the  brave,  and  wretched— tremble  there ; 
Nor  tempt  too  far  the  madness  of  despair : 
For,  should  you  all  their  little  treasures  drain, 
Helmets,  and  spears,  and  swords,  would  still  remain; 
The  plunder'd  ne'er  want  arms.   What  I 

foretel 
Is  no  trite  apothegm,  but,  mark  me  well, 
Tru^  as  a  Sibyl's  leaf!  fix'd  as  an  Oracle  ! 

If  men  of  worth  the  posts  beneath  you  hold, 
If  no  spruce  favourite  barter  law  for  gold ; 
If  no  inherent  stain  your  wife  disgrace, 
Nor,  harpy-like,  she  flit  from  place  to  place, 

which  the  two  Emperours,  Domitian  and  Trajan^  had  over  the 
senate.  Under  the  tyranny  of  the  first,  the  laws  were  not  put  in 
execution  against  Man  us ;  under  the  golden  age  of  the  latter^ 
Classicus  and  his  abettors  were  punished  in  the  amplest  manner, 
and  according  to  law."     Vol.  i.  p.  207. 

Well  and  wisely  singeth  that  ancient  hard  of  Warwickshire : 

**  Let's  write  good  angel  on  the  devil's  horn, 
<*  Tis  not  the  devil's  crest !" 

Certainly  not;  let  us  call  the  age  of  Trajan  **  golden,"  and  all 
injustice  shall  be  wiped  away  from  it.  Who  would  imagine  after 
this,  that  the  two  trials  took  place  in  the  same  reign,  and,  pro- 
bAly,  within  a  few  months  of  each  other !  Yet  so  it  was :  the 
compliment  to  Trajan,  therefore,  is  as  unjust,  as  the  attack  on 
Domitian ;  who,  heaven  knows  it,  little  needed  to  be  saddled  with 
the  offences  of  his  successours. 

« 

Veu.  191.  ]^  no  inherent  stain  your  xvife  disgrace^  SfcJ\  The 
avarice  and  rapacity  of  the  women  who  followed  their  husbands 
10  their  governments,  had,  long  ere  this,  become  a  serious  subject 
of  complaint.  Before  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  women  rarely, 
if  ever,  went  abroad :  that  uxorious  Emperour  took  Livia  with 
him  in  most  of  his  expeditions,  and  his  example  seems  to  have 
iiad  a  pernicious  effect ;  for  in  the  succeeding  reign,  the  custom 
was  grown  so  common,  and  so  oppressive  to  the  provinces,  that 
<Sevenis  Caecina  made  a  motion  in  the  senate,  ne  quern  magistral 
ium^  cni  pracincia  obvenissctf  uxor  comitaretur.  Tacitus,  who 
*^ves.his  speech  at  some  length,  contents  himself  with  observing. 


A  fell  OelaBno^  ever  oa  the  watch. 

And  ever  furious,  all  she  sees  to  snaJtch ; 

Then  choose  what  race  you  wiU :  derive  your  bjjth 

From  Pkusy  or  those  elder  sons  of  earth, 

That  shook  the  throne  of  heaven ;  call  him  your  sire^ 

Who  first  informed  our  clay  with  living  fire ; 

Or  single  from  the  songs  of  aiuiient  days. 

What  tale  may  suit  you,  and  what  parent  please. 

But  if  ambition,  lust,  your  bosom  sway. 

If,  with  stern  joy,  you  ply»  from  day  to  day. 

The  ensanguined  rods,  and  head  on  head  demand,. 

Till  the  bluat  axe  quit  the  tired  lictor's  hand ; 

Then,  every  honour  by  your  father  won. 

Indignant  to  be  bom  'by  such  a  son, 

Will  to  his  blood  oppose  your  dariug  claim, 

And  fire  a  totdh,  to  blaze  upon  your  shame ! 

Vice  glares  more  strongly  in  the  publick  eye, 

As  he  who  sins,  in  power  or  place  is  high. 

that  the  senate  did  not  meet  the  qaestion  fairly ;  out  of  compli* 
metitf  perhaps,  to  Drusus,  who  opposed  it ;  and  who,  instead  of 
answering  Caecina's  objections,  had  recourse  to  the  argumenhtm 
ad  kominem*  *'  Se  guoque  in  lllt/ricum  prqfcctum  ;  et  si  ita  con* 
ducat f  alias  ad  gentes  iturunij  haud  semper  aquo  animo,  si  ab  uxore 
earissima  diveUeretur"    Ann,  Lib,  iii.  34. 

.As  the  proconsuls  could  not  be  prevented  from  taking  their 
wives  with  them,  it  seemed  but  just  that  they  should  be  answer- 
able for  their  peculations,  &c. ;  and  this  principle  was  recognised 
by  the  senate  :  Proficisci  autem  proconsukm  melius  est  sintuatote; 
sed  et  cum  uxore  potest^  dummodo  sciat^  senatum^  Cottn  et  Messala 
'Coss,  censuissefv tummy  ut  si  quid  uxores  eorum,  qui  ad  qficia  pro* 
fidscuatur^  deliquerint,  ab  ipsis  ratio  et  vimiicta  exigatur. 

Vbe.  2Q9.  Vice  glares  ^c,}  This  idea  is  finely  exemplified  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

**  The  sins  the  great  do,  people  view  through  opticks 

**  Which  ^6w  'em  ten  times  more  than  comoioB  vices, 

*•  And  tomettmes  multiply  them."        Thiery  and  TAeidarsi* 
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See  !  by  his  grtat  projgehitdn^  JP^ktiains 
Fat  Damasippus  ^eeps,  with  looseh'd  rtim. 
Good  donsul !  ht  no  prid^  tif  office  fe^ls, 
But  stoops  himseir,  to  clog  his  headlohg  wheels* 
"  What  theti !  is't  nbt  by  iiight f "  the  hero  cries. 
But  the  HdON  sees !  but  the  stars  stretch  their  eyes 
Full  oh  your  shame !  O,  yet  a  moment  wait, 
And  Dattiiasippus  quits  the  pbmp  of  state : 
TheUi  proud  the  experienced  driver  to  display. 
Hell  indurit  his  charidt,  in  ihe  face  of  day, 
Whirl,  with  bold  front,  his  grave  associate  by, 
And  jerk  his  wkrp,  to  catch  the  senior's  eye : 
Unyoke  'his  wearied  steeds,  and,  to  requite 
Their  service,  feed  and  litter  them  at  night 
Meanwhile,  'tis  ail  he  can,  what  time  he  stands 
At  Jove's  high  aitar,  as  tlie  law  coihmands. 
And  offers  sheep  and  oxen,  he  forswears 
The  eternal  king,  and  gives  his  silent  prayi^rs 

Hiere  is  a  passage  ia  SoHost  of  uncoiDiaon  force  and  beauty,  to 

*^hith)  perhaps,  Jttveaalms  here  indebted :  Oratione  foajores  suo* 

'e9toU(imi;ewmmJvriiayuctamaii6raiido  dariores  usejnttant:  quod 

*4i0Htra  est :  nam  qwmio  vita  iUorum  frieclarior^  ianto  korum  so- 

cordia  Jiagitnmor :  et  prqfrttoita  4e  rakabet;  mqjorum  gloria 

poitem  iumen  €9t»  9uque  hana  tuefu  mala  eoram  in  ocadto  patitur. 

Bell.  Jugurth.    There  follow  in  the  original,  four  lines  which  bj 

some  accident  have  been  shuffled  out  of  their  place,  and  which  I 

x:annot  reinstate  to  ray  satisfaction.     Some  have  supposed  they 

relate  to  Fabius,  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  Satire,  in  that 

^rase,  they  wouhl  come  in  after  the  thirtieth  line ;  but  I  have  not 

ventured  to  insert  them.    H^re  is  the  translation  : 

Say,  what's  your  birth  to  me, — ^if  you  iacliae 
Your  daring  tips  to  per|«ry  in  the  shrine 
Year  pious  fathers  rear'd,  and  in  the  s^t 
Of  their  ttiatnphal  statues  ?  If,  by  night, 
You  steal  abroad  disguised,  that  none  may  see 
Your  lewd  amours ;  say,  what's  your  birth  to  me  ? 
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To  stable  deities  ! — this  for  the  day ; 

To  his  old  haunts,  at. night,  he  slips  away ; 

Where,  while  the   host,  bedrench*d  with  liquid 

sweets, 
With  many  a  courteous  phrase  his  entrance  greets, 
And  many  a  smile ;  the  hostess  nimbly  moves, 
And  gets  the  flaggon  ready,  which  he  loves. 
Here  some,  perhaps^  my  growing  warmth  may 
blame, 
And  say,  **  In  youth's  wild  hours  we  did  the  same." 


Ver.  229.  To  stable  ddties  ! — ]  jurat  Hipponam ;  so  I 

presume  it  should  be,  and  not  Epona,  who  was  probably  a  dif- 
ferent personage,  and  (if  a  name  may  be  trusted)  had  the  distin- 
guished honour  of  presiding  over  asses  instead  of  horses.  The 
reading  of  Epona  has  made  the  insertion  of  another  word  neces- 
sary, and  I  cannot  think  the  copyists  quite  happy  in  (sola)  that 
which  they  have  chosen.  This  strange  goddess,  "  which,"  as 
Holyday  observes,  **  the  lamentable  devotion  of  the  heathea 
raised  to  itself/'  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers. 

It  is  not  known  with  what  rites  she  was  worshipped,  but  Apu« 
leius  says  he  saw  her  image  prettily  adorned  with  fresh-gathered 
roses.  Juvenal  speaks  of  her  with  great  contempt,  in  which  he 
is  followed  by  the  early  Christians,  who  rally  the  heathens  with 
equal  spirit  and  success,  on  their  devotion  to  so  odious  and  con- 
temptible an  object.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
though  they  placed  her  over  their  stinking  cribs,  as  Juvenal 
calls  them,  they  did  not  presume  to  introduce  her  into  heaven  ; 
which,  considering  the  liberty  they  sometimes  took,  is  a  notable 
instance  of  forbearance : 

^  Nemo  Cloacinae  aut  Eponas  super  astra  deabus, 
**  Dat  solium,  quamvis  olidam  persolvat  accrram.'' 

Pruden,  Apotheos,  265. 

Upon  which  Fulgentius  remarks,  Vertumnum^  Priapum^  et  deam 
€tainUorum  (quam  Apulehu  Hiponem  alii  Hipponam  nuncupantj 
inter  semonas  deos  numerari^  qui,  tanquam  ath  indignif  ob  meriti 
paupertatenif  calitum  nutnero  nunquam  adscripti  fuerunt*  Fulgent* 
tius  might  have  learned  from  Ovid,  that  one  of  them  at  least  was 
admitted  amongst  the  gods,  and  that  for  no  very  extraordinary 
merit, — sed  de  hi*  satis* 
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I  grant  we  did ;  but  then  we  stopped  in  time, 
Nor  hugg'd  our  darling  faults  beyond  our  prime. 
O  ever  brief  be  passion's  giddy  sway ! 
Let  youthful  follies  pass,  with  youth,  away. 
Boys  we  may  pity,  nay,  perhaps,  excuse : 
But  Damasippus  still  frequents  the  stews, 
Though  now  mature  in  vigour,  ripe  in  age. 
Of  Caesar's  foes  to  check  the  headlong  rage, 
On  Tigris*  banks  in  burnish*d  arms  to  shine, 
And  sternly  guard  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine. 

"  The  East  revolts."  Ho!  let  the  troops  repair 
To  Ostium,  quick !  "  But  where's  the  General  ?" 

Where  I 
Go,  search  the  taverns ;  there  the  chief  you'll  find 
With  cut-throats,  plund'rers,  rogues  of  every  kind^ 
Bier-jobbei*s,  bargemen,  drench'd  in  fumes  of  wine, 
And  Cybele*s  priests,  mid  their  loose  drums, 
supine ! 

• 

Here  none  are  less,  none  greater  than  the  rest. 
Here  my  lord  gives  and  takes  the  scurvy  jest ; 
Here  all  who  can,  round  the  same  table  sprawl, 
And  here  one  greasy  tankard  serves  for  all. 
Blessings  of  birth  ! — But,  Ponticus,  a  word: 
Had  you  a  slave,  like  this  degenerate  lord. 
What  were  his  fate  ?  your  Lucan  farm  to  till, 
Or  aid  the  mules^  to  turn  your  Tuscan  mill. 

Vbr.  251.  Bier^fMerif]  The  fabri  sandapilarum^  who  figure 
in  thn  worshipful  society,  were  people  employed  in  furnishing  the 
biersy  or  rather  hand-barrows,  on  which  the  bodies  of  such  as 
were  killed  in  the  bloody  sports  of  the  amphitheatre  were  re- 
moved to  the  place  of  interment.  The  Scholiast  has  tandaUorum, 
but  the  common  reading  is  right. 

T 
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But  Troy's  great  sons  dispense  with  being  good, 
And  boldly  sin  by  courtesy  of  blood  ; 
Wink  at  each  other's  crimes,  and  look  for  fame 
In  what  would  tinge  a  cobbler's  cheek  with  shame. 
And  have  I  wreak*d  on  such  foul  deeds  my  rage. 
That  worse  should  yet  remain  to  blot  my  page  I — 
See  Damasippus,  all  his  fortune  lost, 
Compeird  by  want,  to  play  a  squealing  ghost! 
While  Lentulus,  his  brother  in  renown, 
Performs,  with  so  much  art,  the  perjured  clown^ 
And  suffers  with  such  grace,  that,  for  his  pains» 
I  hold  him  worthy  of — the  cross  he  feigns* 
Nor  must  I  not  the  thoughtless  rabble  blame, 
Who,  lost  alike  to  decency  and  shame, 
Sit  with  unblushing  front,  and  calmly  see 
The  hired  patrician's  low  buffoonery ; 


Ver.  270.  tke  perjured  c/ovfi,]  The  person,  whose 

part  was  so  well  played  by  this  degenerate  nobleman,  was  a  prin- 
cipal character  in  a  ballet,  or  drama  of  action,  composed  bj 
Naevius.  For  a  dance  it  must  have  been  horrible  enough  in  all 
conscience,  since  the  clown  (whose  supposed  crime  was  perjury) 
was  not  only  crucified,  but  set  upon  by  wild  beasts  while  in  that 
dreadful  situation* 

Juvenal  might  have  taken  the  hint  of  recommending  Lentulus 
to  a  real  cross,  from  what  happened  at  Rome  in  his  own  time  ; 
for  Martial  tells  us,  that  this  ballet  was  truly,  and  bona  Jide  per-* 
formed  in  the  amphitheatre,  for  the  amusement  of  this  detestable 
people.  A  malefactor  (he  does  not  seem  to  know  for  what  crime) 
was  actually  nailed  to  a  cross,  while  real  bears,  hungry  Caledotjian 
bean,  were  lat  loose  to  devour  him  I 

'*  Nuda  Caledoido  sic  viscera  prsebuit  urso, 
"  Non  falsa  pendens  in  cruce  Laureolus. 

**  Vivcbant  laceri  membris  stillantibus  artus 
*^  Inque  omoi  nusquam  corpore  corpus  crat.'^ 

Dc  Spectac,  Ep.  7« 
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Smile  at  the  Fabii's  tricks,  and  grin  to  hear 
The  cuffs  resound  from  the  Mamerci*s  ear ! 
Who  heeds  how  low  they  rate  their  blood,  how 

high  ?— 
No  Nero  drives  them  now  their  fate  to  try : 

Ver.  27r*  Smik  at  the  Fdbii*s  tricks,  Src]  Juvenal  calls  theiA 
(the  Fabii)  phnipedes  ;  bciffoons  of  the  lowest  order ;  barefooted 
Jack-puddingSy  who,  smeared  with  soot  and  oil,  and  dressed  in 
goat  skins,  capered  about  the  sttige,  in  the  intervab  of  the  play, 
fbr  the  entertainment  of  the  rabble.  And  this  was  done  by  the 
descendants  of  Fabius  and  Mamercus  I  a  dereliction  of  every 
honourable  feeling,  that  more  than  justifies  the  indignation  of  our 
author.  In  his  subsequent  remarks  too,  on  the  conduct  of  the 
spectators,  there  is  much  good  sense ;  since  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  the  people  are  degraded  in  the  voluntary  degradation 
of  their  superiours  :  a  momentous  truth,  that  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  many  princes,  and  many  people  of  modern  as 
well  as  of  ancient  times. 

Vkr.  280.  No  Nero  drives  them  now  ^c,]  Nero  compelled  four 
hundred  senators,  and  six  hundred  knightsfsome  of  them  of  fair 
fortune,  and  character,  to  enter  the  lists  as  gladiators,  encounterers 
of  wild  beasts,  &c.  ad  varia  arena  minUteria.  (Suet  Nero,  §  12.) 
To  this  circumstance  Juvenal  alludes.  From  the  numbers  here 
mentioned,  a  suspicion  has  arisen  that  the  text  is  corrupt,  and 
that  for  quadringentos  should  be  read  quadraginta ;  this  is  not 
improbable,  as  the  amount  would,  even  then,  sufficiently  tax  our 
credulity. 

To  do  all  justice,  however,  to  this  worthy  prince,  it  should  be 
observed  that  he  merely  perfected  the  system  which  was  entered 
upon  by  his  predecessors.  Caesar  seems  to  have  had  the  honour 
of  striking  it  out ;  as  there  is  no  earlier  instance  of  this  scanda- 
lous prostitution,  4ban  that  which  occurs  in  the  account  of  his  life 
by  Suetonius  :  Munere  in  foro  depugnavit  Furitu  Leptinus  stirpe 
prcttoria;  et  Q  Calpenus  senator.  Ludis  D,  Laherius  eques  Ho- 
manus  mimum  sitwn  egit,  SfC,  (Caesar,  39.)  The  exquisitely  dig- 
nified and  pathetick  remonstrance  of  the  knight,  at  being  com- 
pelled to  appear  upon  the  stage,^  is  still  extant :  the  noblemen 
probably  submitted  with  a  better  grace,  at  least  we  hear  of  no 
complaints  that  they  made. 

Augustus,  who  was  extravagantly  fond  of  the  amusement  of  the 
Circus  and  Amphitheatre,  appears  to  have  extended  the  shameful 
practice.    In  Circo  aurigaSf  cursoresqnCf  et  con/ectores  ferarwm^ 

T  2 
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Freely  they  come,  Sind  freely  they  expose 
Their  lives  for  hire,  to  grace  the  publick  shows ! 
But  grant  the  worst :  suppose  the  arena  here, 
And  there  the  stage ;  on  which  would  you  appear  ? 
The  first :  for  who  of  death  so  much  in  dread, 
As  not  to  tremble  more,  the  stage  to  tread ; 
Squat  on  his  hams,  in  some  bh'nd  nook  to  sit, 
And  watch  his  mistress,  in  a  jealous  fit  !«— 
But  'tis  not  wondrous,  when  the  Emperour  tunes 
A  paltry  harp,  the  lords  should  turn  buffoons  ; 
The  wonder  is,  they  turn  not  fencers  too, 
Secutors,  Retiarians, — and  they  do! 
Gracchus  steps  forth :  No  sword  his  thigh  invests, 
No  shield^  nor  helm, — such  armour  he  detests, 

et  notmunquam  ex  noHiUnmajuventuteproduxit*  And  again :  Ad 
scenicas  quoque  ft  glodiatorias  operas,  etiam  equUibtu  Romanis  alt" 
quando  usus  est,  (Su#t.  Aug.  43.)  This  Emperour,  however,  who 
had  many  pretentions  to  decency,  and  some  to  humanity,  put  a 
temporary  stop  to  the  shameful  practice ;  which  was  afterwards 
revived,  and  continued  through  the  succeeding  reigns,  u\\  it 
reached,  as  has  been  just  observed,  its  highest  point  undc^  Nero. 

y£it.  293.  Gracchus  steps  forth :  <^c.]  Our  author  here  takes 
up  the  scandalous  adventure  of  Gracchus,  on  which  he  had  briefly 
touched  in  the  second  Satire.  The  reader  who  recollects  the 
lines  may  appreciate  the  horrour  with  which  Juvenal  regarded 
the  transaction ;  since  he  speaks  of  it  as  surpassing  in  infamy  a 
crime  at  which  universal  nature  revolts. 

Dr.  Ireland,  who  doubted  whether  the  author  was  sincere  in 
what  he  advanced,  attributed  (p.  57)  his  superiour  indignation 
to  that  spirit  of  aggravation  which  led  him  to  treat  whatever  vice 

.  he  happened  to  be  satirizing,  as  the  most  enormous  in  the  cata- 
logue. I  believed  then,  as  I  still  do,  that  the  poet  spoke  as  he 
thought,  and  really  imagined  this  last  action  of  Gracchus  to  h% 

.  his  worst. 

Every  sentence,  every  word  that  drops  from  Juvenal,  proves 
him  to  be  a  sturdy  republican,  a  genuine  and  unsophisticated 
patriot,  who  loved  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  country,  above 
hit>  life ;  and  felt  with  the  deepest  anguish^  every  act  which  tended 
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(Detests  and  spurns,}  and  impudently  stands 
With  the  poised  net  and  trident  in  his  hands^ 


to  debase  her  ia  the  eyes  of  surrounding  nations.  I  shall  now 
produce  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  Dio ;  indeed,  1  might 
say,  without  fear  of  contradjction,  in  any  hbtoriau  extant,  to 
show  that  this  debasement  was  more  effectually  brought  about  by 
the  gladiatorial  pursuits  of  the  young  nobility,  than  by  any  other 
enormity  whatever.  In  his  sixty-first  book,  that  writer  observes 
that,  amidst  all  the  scandalous  festivities  and  excesses  of  Nero^ 
nothing  appeared  so  truly  flagitious  and  abominable,  as  the  pros- 
titution of  the  male  and  female  nobility,  who  exhibited  themselves 
in  the  Orchestra,  Circus,  and  Amphitheatre,  on  a  footing  with  the 
▼ilest  of  the  nibble.  The  old  and  honourable  fomilies  of  the 
state,  the  Furii,  the  Fabii,  the  Porci,  and  the  Valerii,  to  whose 
ancestors  temples  and  trophies  had  been  erected  by  the  publick, 
voluntarily  (at  least  for  the  greatest  part)  submitted  to  this  de- 
gradation, in  the  presence  of  all  Rome,  and  of  an  immense  con- 
course of  people  from  every  part  of  the  empire !  These,  probably, 
enjoyed,  with  the  highest  relish,  a  spectacle  that  amply  revenged 
the  conquest  of  their  respective  countries  by  the  ancestors  of 
those  who  now  degraded  themselves  for  their  amusement  **  As 
the  sports  and  combats  proceeded,  the  strangers  pointed  out  to 
each  other,  the  descendants  of  those  great  men— f  JioMTvAelbijerHy  yt 

atrrvf  fli^X^Vif,  nan  f^iyoy,  MoKi^oric  fM'y  *Ovt#«  in'  •  TV  HavKn 
txyoi4^*  *fi7^itf  hf  'Ovto'  Ttt  MofA^ii*  ^iKtXiirrau,  I^ti  roy  KXov^iov* 
£flri»^#r«»,  IJkTi  Tov  Avwiov*  Ao'tarqi,  rov  Ammov*  lCi|fi(,  Toy  IltftrXioy* 
K«fX>)^o»ioi,  Affitiant'  PAMAIOI  AE  HANTAI !  C.  i.  ^  17.  As 
they  pointed  them  out  to  each  other,  with  their  fillers,  the  Ma- 
cedonians said, — that  is  the  descendant  of  .£milius  Paulus !  the 
Greeks— that  of  Lucius  Mummius ;  the  Sicilians,  Look !  there  is 
Claudius  Marcellus !  the  £pirotas,«-there  is  Appius  Claudius  I 
the  Asiaticks, — there  is  Lucius  Scipio !  the  Iberians, — there  is 
Publius  Scipio  !  the  Carthaginians, — there  is  Scipio  Africanus ! 
and  the  Romans, — heavens  I  thsrx  ars  all! 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  Juvenal  himself  was  present  at 
these  most  humiliating  scenes.  As  a  spectator,  we  may  conceive 
him  to  have  watched  the  significant  looks  of  the  strangers,  as  their 
fingers  moved  from  object  to  object ;  to  have  beard  their  whispers^ 
to  have  noted  their  sneers  ! — Can  it  now  be  wondered  at,  that  a 
man  of  his  quick  feelings,  of  his  strong  sensibility,  should  speak 
with  indignation  and  horrour,  of  actions  which  were  sure  to 
spread  the  disgrace  and  ridicule  of  his  country,  as  far  as  the  wan« 
darings  of  the  astonished  visitants  extended  ?  Or,  that  he  should 
think  them  superiout  in  infamy  to  the  most  hateful  vices ;  whichi 
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To  wait  the  foe :  and  now  a  cast  he  tries. 
But  misses,  and,  in  wild  confusion,  flies 


however  tbey  might  implicate  the  character  of  individuals,  t>rought 
no  great  degree  of  odium  on  the  general  reputation  of  Rome  }  I 
do  not  think  it  can.  However  this  may  he,  the  praise  of  con- 
sistency must,  in  the  present  case  at  least,  be  fully  allowed  him. 
In  this  very  Satire,  when  he  enumerates  the  crimes  of  Nero,  he 
insinuates  diat  it  was  not  so  much  his  multiplied  murders,  as  his 
publick  exposure  of  himsdf  on  the  stage,  (where  he  repeated  his 
Troicks,)  that  exhausted  the  patience  of  mankind,  and  excited 
that  general  insurrection,  which  swept  him  from  the  earth  ! 

Of  this  enough.  It  now  only  remains  to  add  a  few  words,  for 
the  sake  of  the  English  reader,  on  the  weapons,  manner  of  fight*> 
ing,  6cc.  of  these  heroes  of  the  Amphitheatre. 

Of  the  two  combataiits  (who  entered  the  lists)  one  was  called 
Retiarius,  and  the  other  Mirmillo,  or  Secutor :  the  former  was 
lightly  drest  in  a  tunick,  and  furnished  with  a  trident,  or  three- 
forked  spear,  and  a  net,  Crete,J  whence  his  name,  llie  latter 
was  armed  with  a  helmet,  shield,  and  short  scimitar.  They  ap* 
proached  each  other,  the  Secutor  with  his  weapon  raised,  and  the 
Retiarius  with  his  protruded  trident  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  net 
open,  and  ready  for  casting,  in  his  left*  His  object  was  to  throw 
it  over  the  head  of  his  antagonist,  and  entangle  him  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  render  him  an  easy  prey.  If  he  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt, he  had  no  resource  but  flight,  for  which  his  dress  was  well 
adapted ;  and  during  which,  he  endeavoured  to  collect  and  pre- 
pare his  net  for  a  second  throw : — if  the  Secutor  overtook  him 
before  this  was  done,  his  fate  was  inevitable,  unless  he  were  saved 
by  the  interposition  of  the  spectators,  which  sometimes  happened. 

It  is  not  easy,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  say  whether  one  of 
these  characters  was  looked  upon  as  less  respectable  than  the 
other,  or  not ; — but  Juvenal  seems  to  direct  some  of  his  indignation 
at  Gracchus,  for  choosing  the  part  of  the  Retiarius,  instead  of 
that  of  the  Secutor :  perhaps  it  was  less  dangerous ;  it  was  cer- 
tainly more  impudent,  for  it  afforded  no  means  of  concealing  the 
face ;  since  we  know,  from  Suetonius,  that  the  drivelling  Claudius 
took  a  cruel  pleasure  in  putting  the  Retiaiii  to  death  upon  par- 
ticular occasions,  that  he  might  have  the  diabolical  satisfaction  of 
remarking  the  successive  changes  in  their  expiring  countenances ! 
Gracchus,  however,  seems  to  have  been  determined  in  his  choice 
more  by  cowardice,  than  impudence ;  as  he  did  not  merely  rely 
upon  being  recognised  by  his  features,  which,  as  he  was  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  families  in  Rome,  could  not  but  be  well 
known ;  but  was  even  base  enough  to  enter  the  lists  in  the  mag- 
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Around  the  Cirque ;  and,  anxious  to  be  known, 
Lifts  his  bare  face,  with  many  a  piteous  moan. 
^^  *Tis  he !  *tis  he  !  I  know  the  Salian  vest, 
*•  With  golden  fringes,  pendant  from  the  breast, 
•*  The  Salian  bonnet,  from  whose  pointed  crown 
<<  The  glittering  ribands  float  redundant  down. 
**  O  spare  him, spare!" — The  brave  Secutor  heard. 
And,  blushing,  stopp*d  the  chase ;  for  he  preferred 
Wounds,  death  itself,  to  the  contemptuous  smile, 
Of  conquering  one  so  noble,  and — so  vile  ! 

Who,  Nero,  so  depraved,  if  choice  were  free. 
To  hesitate  *twixt  Seneca  and  thee  ? 

nificent  hat  and  tunick  of  the  Salii,  or  prie&ts  of  Mars,  of  whom 
he  was  probabiy  the  chief. 

With  respect  to  the  Mirmillo  ;  **  he  was  so  called/'  says  Ma- 
dan,  after  some  of  the  commentators,  **  from  i^v^fjiJ^  (myrmtts)  an 
ftnt ;"  a  derivation  that  pleases  him  wonderfully,  for  he  gives  it 
again  in  the  sequel.  He  was  called  so,  however,  from  fMff^vX^ 
(mormylu*^)  a  spotted  fish,  a»oX^  »;^^vf,  (Oppian  Halieut.  lib.  i. 
100,)  a  representation  of  which  formed  the  crest  of  his  helmet. 
Hence  the  chant  of  the  Retiarius,  mentioned  by  Festus :  "  I  do 
not  want  to  catch  you,  I  only  want  to  catch  your^A ;  what  are 
you  afraid  of  ?"  This,  as  Stephano  observes,  **  is  but  a  scurvy 
tune  to  sing  at  a  man's  funeral ;"  but  it  had,  apparently,  as  much 
musick  as  wit  in  it. 

Poly^enus  antl  Festus  derive  the  origin  of  the  Retiarins  fi-om 
Pittacus,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  who  fought  in  this 
manner  with  Phryno :  vrifor  ^1  tx  fAAPOfjutx^ti  wfoaxet>it7»;At99  iv 
^DVfa:9^  «Xifvrtxi}i'  a$a}^Qa9  a%tvr,f,  ^vit^afxt  xat  rw  fi.t9  ofj^tSxniTftt 
iriptiCaXf,  Ti)  rpiaini  h  uai  ru  (^^i^u  ivitpi  xcn  a»M?^.  Lib.  XI IT. 
Here  is  sagacity  with  a  witness  !  but  the  practice  was  undoubtedly 
very  ancient,  for  Herodotus  s|)eaks  of  it  as  existing  among  the 
Persians :  *•  there  are  some  of  them,"  says  he  (the  Sagarta) 
^  who,  when  they  con^e  to  engage,  cast  a  rope  with  a  kind  of  gin 
at  the  end  of  it,  on  the  enemy,  and  thus  endeavour  to  entangle 
and  draw  him  into  their  power."  From  these  people,  and  their 
manner  of  fighting,  came  most  probably  the  Greek  word  Xapyomi, 
a  sort  of  coarse  basket. 

Ver.  309.  JVho,  NcrOf  so  depravedj  SfcJ]  Every  one  knows 
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Whose  crimes,  so  much  have  they  all  crimes  out- 
done, 
Deserve  more  serpents,  apes,  and  sacks^  than  one. 


that  Seneca  was  put  to  death  by  Nero,  on  a  charge  of  being  con- 
cerned in  Piso's  conspiracy,  of  which  he  was  confessedly  innocent. 
It  was  reported  at  Rome,  Tacitus  says,  (Ann.  xv.  65.^)  that  the- 
conspirators,  after  having  made  use  of  Piso  to  destroy  Nero,  in- 
tended to  make  away  with  Piso  himself,  (For  what  should  we  gain, 
said  the  chief  of  them,  Subrius  Flavius,  by  exchanging  a  harper 
for  a  tragedian  ?  alluding  to  Piso's  having  appeared  on  the  stage,) 
and  raise  Seneca  to  the  vacant  seat.  It  is  to  this  circumstance,' 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  commentators,  that  Juvenal 
alludes :  I  must,  however,  be  permitted  to.  add,  that  if  the  con- 
spirators really  entertained  such  an  idea,  they  were  the  weakest 
of  men ;  for  Seneca  (to  say  nothing  of  his  age  and  infirmities) 
was  too  unpopular  to  have  held  th^  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
empire  for  a  day. 

With  respect  to  Seneca,  it  is  bis  fortune  to  have  been  **  at  the 
Fair  of  good  names,  and  to  have  bought  a  reasonable  commodity, 
of  them  i"  for,  exclusive  of  our  author,  who  evidently  thought 
highly  of  him,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  very  diligent  reader  of 
his  works,  several  ancient  writers  have  been  lavish  in  his  praise  : 
and  I  have  somewhere  read  that  St.  Jcrom  put  him  into  the 
catalogue  of  saints.*  Yet  we*s^all  look  in  vain  into  the  history  of 


*  <*  The  writer  to  whom  you  refer  seems  to  have  used  the 
term  (siunt)  without  much  consideration.  In  Jerom's  time,  it 
was  applied  to  Christians  at  large,  as  a  general  distinction  from 
the  Pagans.  Indeed  it  was  given  to  those  who  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived baptisip,  but  who  looked  forward  to  it,  and  were  therefore 
called  candidates  of  the  faith.  It  could  be  only  a  charitable  ex- 
tension of  this  term  which  led  Jerom  to  place  Seneca  among  the 
sancti ;  fox  he  still  calls  him  a  Stoick  philosopher.  The  case  b, 
thai  iu  the  time  of  Jerom  certain  letters  were  extant,  which  were 
said  to  have  passed  between  Seneca  and  St.  Paul.  In  one  of 
these,  the  former  had  expressed  a  wish,  that  he  were  to  the 
Romans  what  Paul  was  to  the  Christians.  This  Jerom  seems  to 
have  interpreted  as  a)i  Evangelical  sentiment.  He  therefore 
placed  Seneca  among  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  saints ; — in 
other  words,  he  presumptively  styled  him  a  ChusUan^  though  not 
born  of  Christian  parents/' — Dr.  Ireland, 
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**  Orestes  slew  his  mother."  True ;  but  know, 
The  same  effects  from  different  causes  flow: 
He  slew  her,  to  avenge  his  father*s  death, 
(High  in  the  festal  hour  deprived  of  breath,) 

bis  life  for  any  extraordinary  number  of  virtuous  or  praiseworthy 
actions. 

His  first  exploit  was  corrupting  the  daughter  of  Germanicus, 
for  which  he  was  driven  into  banishment ;  and  I  should  conjec- 
ture, from  the  obtrusive  and  never-ending  boasts  of  the  magna- 
nimity with  which  he  endured  it,  that  Ovid  himself  did  not  bear 
hit  exile  much  more  impatiently  than  this  impassable  Stoick. 
He  flattered  Claudius,  and  still  more  grossly  his  favourite,  Poly- 
bius,  in  order  to  obtain  his  recall ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  suc- 
ceeded, foigot  the  latter,  and  betrayed  the  former.  He  then 
joined  the  virtuous  Nero,  whom  he  took  care  to  supply  with  a 
mistress,  in  bis  persecution  of  Agrippina,  his  great  patroness;  and 
when  her  son,  not  long  afterwards,  put  her  to  death,  he  was  more 
than  suspected  of  drawing  up  the  palliating  account  of  it* 

A  better  moralist  than  Seneca  hath  said,  "  He  who  maketh 
baste  to  be  rich,  shall  not  be  innocent."  This  was  notoriously 
our  philosopher's  case.  Juvenal  gives  him  the  epithet  oiprctdivet 
in  his  tenth  Satire.  Dio  attributes  the  insurrection  of  the  Britons, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  his  avarice  and  rapacity ;  and  P.  Suitius 
appears,  from  Tacitus,  to  have  attacked  him  on  this  head,  with  a 
Tiolence  which  no  common  arts  of  enriching  himself  could  have 
provoked.  *^  By  what  system  of  ethicks  has  this  professor,  in  less 
than  four  years,  amassed  three  hundred  million  sesterces  \  Hit 
snares  are  spread  through  all  the  city ;  last  wills  and  testaments 
are  his  quarry,  and  the  rich,  who  have  no  children,  are  his  prey, 
Italy  b  overwhelmed,  the  provinces  are  exhausted ;  and  he  is  still 
unsatisfied  1"    Annal.  xiii.  42. 

His  l^ebaviour  too,  after  he  perceived  the  decline  of  Nero's 
favour,  was  pusillanimous;  and  his  afiected  resignation  of  his 
unbounded  wealth,  pitiful  in  the  extreme.  He  did  not,  indeed, 
knitate  the  elder  Brutus,  for  what  Juvenal  calls  the  time  of  bearded 
kings,  was  past ;  but  he  feigned  himself  sick,  and  iafirm,  and  lived 
on  spring  water,  and  bread  baked  under  his  own  eye.  In  a  word, 
I  can  discover  little  amiable  in  his  life ;  and  in  his  boasted  death, 
scarcely  any  thing  more  than  a  fond  and  over^weening  anxiety 
to  make  an  exhibition  of  it. 

None  of  our  writers  have  entered  into  the  character  of  Seneca 
with  more  discrimination  than  Massinger,  who  was  very  con- 
versant with  his  works,  and  who,  in  the  Maid  of  Honour,  describes 
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At  heaven's  command:— but,  in  his  wildest  mood. 
Poison* d  no  kindred,  shed  no  consort's  blood, 

him  in  these  admirable  lines  :    **  Thus"— recapitulating  some  of 
his  stoical  paradoxes-*- 

'*  Thus  Seueca,  when  he  wrote  it,  thought. — But  then 

<*  Felicity  courted  him ;  his  wealth  exceeding 

**  A  private  man's ;  happy  in  the  embraces 

**  Of  his  chaste  wife  Paulina ;  his  house  full 

*'  Of  children,  clients,  servants,  flattering  friends, 

**  Soothing  his  lip-positions ;         then,  no  doubt, 

*^  He  held,  and  did  believe,  this.    But  no  sootier 

'*  The  prince's  frowns  and  jealousies  had  thrown  him 

**  Out  of  security's  lap,  and  a  centurion 

**  Had  ofier'd  him  what  choice  of  death  he  pleased, 

<<  But  told  him,  die  he  must ;  when  straight  the  armour 

<^  Of  his  so  boasted  fortitude  fell  off, 

**  Complaining  of  his  frailty/' 

His  writings,  even  those  which  Massinger  beautifully  calls  *^  his 
lip-positions,"  where  they  are  not  too  free,  are,  to  me  at  least, 
excellent :  it  is  pleasant  to  see  so  poor  a  pedant  as  Aulus  Gelllus 
affect  to  treat  them  with  contempt ! 

Vsn.  dl2.  Deserve  more  serpents,  apes,  and  sacks,  tian  omeJ} 
Parricides,  by  the  Roman  law,  were  sewn  up  in  a  sack,  with  these 
and  other  unfortunate  creatures,  and  thrown  into  the  nearest 
river,  or  the' sea*     See  Sat.  xiii. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  understand  the  next  five  and  twenty 
lines,  without  a  constant  reference  to  the  life  of  Nero,  of  whose 
more  than  bedlamite  follies  and  crimes  they  contain  an  enu- 
meration. 

Ver.  317*  -^t  heaven's  command ; — ^  An  allusion  to  this  pas* 
sage  of  the  Electra :  , 

A  tD-ar^oy  ^uyiW  ov  yap  *fX^f^* 

In  the  comparison  here  instituted  between  the  insane  Orestes,  aad 
the  sanu  Nero,  if,  as  one  of  the  commentators  well  observes,  such 
a  wretch  can  be  called  sane,  the  advantage  i^  infinitely  on  the  ^ 
side  of  the  foiiDcr,  They  both  murdered  their  mothers;  but 
what  was  in  Orates  an  act  of  divine  retribution,  (since  antiquity 
represents  CI}  terouestra  as  forewarned  by  heaven  of  the  fate  that 
awaited  her,  if  she  imbrued  lier  bands  in  faer  husband's  blood,) 
was  in  Nero  an  act  of  gratuitous  cruelty;  for  Agrippina  bad 
done  him  no  injury,  nay,  had  been  guilty  of  the  greatest  crimes 
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Buried  no  poniard  in  a  sister's  throaty 

Sung  on  no  publick  stage,  no  Troigks  wrote. 

This  topt  his  frantick  crimes!  this  roused  man* 

For  what  could  Gaiba  or  Virginius  find,      [kind ! 

In  the  dire  annals  of  his  bloody  reign, 

That  call'd  for  vengeance  in  a  louder  strain  ? 

Lo  here,  the  arts,  the  studies  that  engage 

The  world's  great  lord  I  on  every  foreign  stage 

To  prostitute  his  voice  for  base  renown, 

And  ravish  from  the  Greeks  a  parsley  crown ! 


to  pave  his  way  to  the  empire.  Waving  this,  however,  says 
Juvenal,  Orestes,  mad  as  he  was,  did  not  poison  his  relations,  (as 
Nero  poisoned  Domitia  and  Britannicus,)  nor  kill  his  sister,  (as 
Nero  killed  Antonia,)  nor  murder  his  wife,  (as  Nero  murdered 
Octavia,)  nor  appear  upon  the  stage,  (as  Nero  did  in  several 
places,)  nor  write  verses  on  the  burning  of  Troy.  Here  the  poet 
suddenly  breaks  off  the  parallel  for  the  sake  of  observing  that, 
savage  as  the  Emperour's  conduct  was,  he  could  not  go  beyond 
this  last  act  of  baseness.  The  commentators,  not  entering  into 
the  feelings  of  Juvenal,  cannot  conceive  how  this  could  "  top  his 
crimes."  Some  of  them,  therefore,  suppose  that  he  alludes  to 
Nero's  recitation  of  his  Troicks  while  Rome  was  burning ;  which 
Suetonius  and  Xiphilinus,  though  with  some  I'oriation  in  the  cir-* 
cumstances,  concur  in  affirming  that  he  did  :  Hoc  incendium  e 
turri  Mctcaiatiana  prospectatM,  Imtusqve  flammcs^  ut  akbat,  pui" 
chrihuUnej  kKbt9%9  Ilij,  in  Uh  suo  scettico  Jkabitu  decantavit,  Nero 
38.     And  Xiph :  Ht^m  a  n  re  ON^er  <ra  vaXeOtv  mxixSii,  tuu  mr 

^  •wpotTo,  PtifMK.     Lib.  Ixii.  §  IS. 

Others  again  imagine  that  the  author  alludes  to  the  report  of 
this  profligate  madman  having  set  Rome  on  fire,  (for  the  sake  of 
illustrating  his  subject,)  a  circumstance  which,  whether  trae  or 
not,  was  generally  credited  in  our  author's  time;  and  with  which, 
indeed,  Nero  was  charged  to  his  face  by  Subrius  Flavins,  who 
suffered  with  Seneca ;  and  whose  dying  words  Tacitus  seems  in- 
clined, and  in  my  opinion,  not  without  reason,  to  prefer  to  those 
of  the  philosopher.  Ann.  xt.  67.  But  i  am  persuaded,  (see 
p.  278,)  that  the  author  meant  to  speak  only  of  his  reciting  his 
poem  in  publick,  which  we  know  he  did  at  the  Pentaetericony  and 
other  festivals. 
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O,  place  the  trophies  of  a  song  so  sweet, 
On  the  Doinitii's  brows !  before  their  feet, 

VxH.  329*  Oj  place  the  trophies  ^c]  **  It  were  but  an  over-* 
plus/'  Holy  day  observes » **  to  fill  the  reader  with  the  base  and  see- 
nical  behaviour  of  Nero,  both  in  Italie  and  Greece ;  the  dishonour 
being  a«  known,  as  the  empire^  he  dishonoured.  Wherefore  1  leave 
him  to  the  jeere  of  oar  satyrist/'  I  cannot  help  saying  a  word, 
however,  on  his  singular  choice  of  characters ;  the  parts  which  he 
chiefly  delighted  to  perforin,  would  have  suited  Bottom  to  a 
miracle ;  they  were  truly  *'  parts  to  tear  a  cat  in :"  being,  ex- 
clusive of  those  enumerated  by  Juvenal,  Hercules  raving  mad, 
(Edipus  murdering  his  father,  Orestes  stabbing  his  mother,  &c.  &c. 

With  respect  to  Menalippe,  the  only  piece  on  the  list,  whose 
subject  is  not  known  to  every  schoolboy,  Nero  appears  to  have 
been  directed  to  it  solely  by  his  love  of  the  sciences.  Dionysius 
of  Halicamassus  says,  that  Euripides  wrote  a  play  of  the  Wise 
Menalippe,  tik  ^0^  Mttrnkurw^f  of  which  this  is  the  plot :  The 
young  lady,  in  spite  of  her  wisdom,  had  an  amour  with  Neptune, 
to  whom  she  bore  twins;  these  she  contrived  to  hide  in  her 
father's  cow-house,  *where  he  soon  after  found  them.  In  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart,  the  good  man  took  them  for  a  monstrous 
production  of  one  of  bis  cows,  and  was  about  to  commit  them  to 
the  flames ;  when  his  "  wise  daughter''  stept  in,  and  by  a  long 
series  of  reasoning  equally  vague  and  dull,  convinced  the  poor  old 
king  that  they  were  the  natural  produce  of  the  animal,  and  thus 
fortunately  saved  them  both ! 

It  is  probable,  that  wbat  the  poet  here  affects  to  recommend 
to  the  Emperour,  is  merely  a  recapitulation  of  what  was  actually 
done,  lliere  is  no  account,  indeed,  of  his  having  laid  his  tragick 
properties  at  the  feet  ofhisfothers'  and  grandfathers'  (the  Domitii's) 
statues,  though  the  circumstance  is  far  from  being  unlikely  ;  but 
the  suspension  of  his  harp  to  the  *'  colossal  marble"  is  an  histo- 
rical fact:  ciTHARAM  autenif  (says  Suet.  Nero  12,)  ajudkibus 
ad  Me  delatam^  adoraoit^fernque  ad  Augtuti  statuam  Jussit. 

There  is  still  some  doubt  among  the  commentators,  whether 
•Nero  might  not  have  graced  his  own  statue  with  this  immortal 
instrument.  Both  Pliny  and  Suetonius  say  that  he  erected  one 
of  prodigious  height  and  magnitude :  but  as  this  seems  to  have 
been  of  brass,  and  that  mentioned  by  Juvenal  is  expressly  said  to 
be  of  marble,  I  see  no  room  for  hesitation. 

The  late  of  Nero*s  Colossus  is  worth  noticing.  After  his  death, 
the  senate,  in  a  fit  of  virtuous  resentment,  which  generally  seized 
them  at  the  accession  of  a  new  family,  wbipt  off  that  prince's 
head  from  it,  and  put  on  one  of  Apollo :  this  preserved  its  situation 
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The  mask  and  pall  of  old  Tbyestes  lay, 
And  Menalippe !  while,  in  proud  display. 
From  the  colossal  marble  of  thy  sire, 
Pepends,  the  boast  of  Rome,  thy  conquering  lyre ! 

Gethegus  I  Catiline  !  whose  ancestors 
Were  nobler  born,  or  higlier  ranked,  than  yours  ? 
Yet  ye  conspired,  with  more  than  Gallick  hate, 
To  wrap  in  midnight  flames  this  hapless  state  : 
On  men  and  gods  your  barbarous  rage  to  pour, 
And  deluge  Rome  with  her  own  children's  gore : 
Horrours,  that  call'd,  indeed,  for  vengeance  dire, 
For  the  pitch*d  coat  and  stake,  and  smouldering  fire ! 
But  Tully  watch'd — ^your  league  in  silence  broke, 
And  crushed  your  impious  arms,  without  a  stroke. 
Yes  he,  poor  Arpine,  of  no  name  at  home, 
And  scarcely  rank*d  among  the  knights,  at  Rome, 
Secured  the  trembling  town,  placed  a  firm  guard 
In  every  street^  and  toil'd  in  every  ward : — 


until  the  reign  of  Commodus,  who  removed  it  in  its  turn,  to  make 
way  for  a  head  of  himself !  It  must  be  confessed,  that  Apollo 
had,  some  how  or  other,  got  into  a  very  worshipful  line  ;  and.it 
would,  perhaps,  have  puzzled  his  godship,  and  all  his  oracles  to 
boot,  to  determine  precisely  whether  he  derived  most  honour 
from  Jiis  immediate  successour  or  predecessor. 

Ver.  34S.  ■  the  pitch' d  coat  and  stake,  4*<^.]  This  was  the 
punishment  of  incendiaries.  I  hope  Juvenal  meant  this  as  a  tacit 
kind  of  testimony  to  the  innocence  of  the  Christians,  (at  that 
time  universally  acknowledged,)  respecting  the  chaige  of  setting 
iire  to  Rome ;  of  which  they  were  accused  by  Nero,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  put  to  death  in  great  numbers,  (p.  27.)  He  seems 
to  say,  You  Catiline  and  Cethegus,  who  actually  conspired  to 
bum  the  city,  really  merit  that  dreadful  punishment  which  was 
so  unjustly  inflicted  upon  the  Christians^ — auH  quod  liceat  tunica 
punire  moUsta  f 
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And  thus,  within  the  walls,  the  gown  obtain'd 
More  fame  for  Tully,  than  Octavius  gain'd, 
At  Actium  and  Phiiippi,  from  a  sword 
Drench'd  in  the  eternal  stream  by  patriots  poured  ! 
For  Rome,free  Rome,  hail'd  him, with  loud  acclaim, 
The  Father  of  his  Country — glorious  name! 

Another  Arpine,  hired  the  ground  to  till, 
Sick  of  the  plough,  forsook  his  native  hill, 

Ver.  354.  The  Father  of  his  Country — ]  Farms  et 
Pater  Patrict,  The  founder  and  father  of  his  country.  This  ho- 
nourable title  was  conferred  on  Cicero,  after  his  detection  and 
defeat  of  Catiline's  conspiracy.  There  is  a  strong  and  cbarac«- 
teristick  trait  of  the  stern  republican  in  the  epithet  libera^  (^ree,) 
which  is  not  applied  to  Rome,  as  the  criticks  think,  on  account 
of  her  recent  delivery  from  the  machinations  of  the  conspirators  ; 
but  rather  to  stigmatize  her  situatiim  under  the  Emperours,  where 
our  author  considered  her,  and  justly,  as  in  a  state  of  slavery. 
The  title  of  Pater  Patrkt  was  given  to  Augustus,  and  afterwards, 
to  several  of  his  successours:  but  Cicero  was  the  first,  and  indeed 
last,  to  wbom  it  was  given  by  free  Rome ;  the  only  circum- 
stance, in  the  manly  and  iudependent  spirit  of  Juvenal,  that  made 
it  of  any  estimation. 

Libera  is  used  with  the  same  feelings  in  v.  309 ;— ^^  if  cboice 
were  free  :"  It  must  have  been  those  flashes  of  uncontrollable 
indignation  at  the  fallen  state  of  his  country,  and  not  a  sarcasCick 
compliment  to  a  favourite  dancer,  that  occasioned  his  removal  * 
from  Rome. 

The  GOWN  of  Cicero  and  the  sword  of  Augustus  are  strik* 
ingly  contrasted.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  this  Emperour  was, 
at  one  period  of  his  life,  too  lavish  of  human  blood  ;  but  his  cle- 
mency was  more  fatal,  perhaps,  to  our  author's  cause,  than  his 
cruelty.  Juvenal,  however,  was  no  compromiser ;  he  hated  Au- 
gustus, even  worse  than  Sir  William  Jones,  and,  indeed,  with 
somewhat  more  reason. 

Ver.  355.  Another  Arpine^  SfC,"]  Arpinum  was  a  little  town 
of  the  Volsci,  situated  m  the  north  of  what  is  now  called  the 
Campagna  Felice  ;  and  still  retaining  its  ancient  name.  Speak- 
ing of  this  place,  Valerius  Maximus  remarks,  that  it  had  the  sin* 
gular  fortune  of  producing  two  ot  the  greatest  characters  of  the 
age,  in  a  cultivator  of  hteraturc;  and  a  despiser  of  it ;  in  a  Cicero 
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And  joined  the  camp  ;  there,  if  his  axe  was  slow, 
The  vine-twig  whelk*d  his  back  with  many  a  blow; 
And  yet,  when  the  fierce  Gimbri  threa^'>,n*d  Rome 
With  swift  and  scarcely  evitable  doom, 
This  man,  in  the  dread  hour,  to  save  her  rose« 
And  turned  the  impending  ruin  on  her  foes ! 
For  which,  while  ravening  birds  devour*d  the  slain, 
And  their  huge  bones  lay  whitening  on  the  plain. 
His  high-bom  colleague  to  his  worth  gave  way, 
And  took,  well  pleased,  the  seconcfary  bay. 

The  Decii  were  plebeians ;  mean  their  name, 
And  mean  the  parent  stock  from  which  they  came : 
Yet  they  devoted,  in  the  trying  hour, 
Their  heads  to  Earth,  and  each  infernal  Power ; 

and  a  MarioB.— *With  respect  to  the  latter,  Juvenal  represents 
him  as  a  labouring  hind,  or  ploughman,  in  which  he  agrees  with 
Plutarch,  and  others ;  Velleius,  however,  says  that  he  was  born 
eque^tri  hco  ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  his  own  declaration ;  Lip- 
sius,  therefore,  for  equestri  would  read  agreiti^  which  is  not  amiss ; 
but  the  errour  probably  lies  deeper. 

Ver.  365.  His  kigh'bom  coUeagw]  This  was  Q.  Catulus,  a 
man  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  one  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero's 
Dial,  de  Orai.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  gained  much  by  his 
complacency  to  Marius;  being  afterwards  barbarously  put  to 
death  by  the  ferocious  old  man. 

Some  acquaintance  with  the  earlier  part  of  the  Roman  history 
is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  remainder  of  this  Satire; 
of  this  the  reader  is  presumed  to  be  in  possession.  Were  it  other* 
wise,  the  illustration  of  every  trivial  eveiH  hece  mentioned,  would 
be  insufferably  tedious,  as  I  should  be  reduced  to  copy  whole 
pages  of  what  the  commonest  school-book  will  supply* 

Ver.  369.  Yet  ikey  devoted^  Spc,^  It  was  anoieotly  supposed, 
that  if  the  leader  of  an  army  would  consent  to  devote,  or  sacri* 
fice,  himself  to  Earth  and  the  infernal  deities,  the  misfortunes 
which  might  otherwise  befall  his  party  would,  by  that  pious  and 
patriotick  act,  be  transferred  to  his  ^emies.  The  form  of  devote* 
menty  which  is  very  solemn  and  awful,  is  to  be  found  in  Livy ;  as 
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And  by  that  solemn  act,  redeem'd  from  fate, 
Auxiliars,  legions,  all  the  Latian  state ; 
More  prized  than  those  they  saved,  in  heaven' 
just  estimate ! 

And  him,  who  graced  the  purple  which  he  wore. 
The  last  good  king  of  Rome,  a  bondmaid  bore. 

The  Consul's  sons,  while  storms  yet  shook  the 
state. 
And  Tarquin  thunder*^]  vengeance  at  the  gate, 
Wlio  should,  to  crown  the  labours  of  their  sire. 
Have  dared  what  Codes,  Mutius,  might  admire. 
And  she,  who  mock'd  the  javelins  whistling  round. 
And  swam  the  Tiber,  then  the  empire's  bound ; 
Had  at  the  tyrant's  feet  the  city  laid, 
But  that  a  slaVe  their  dark  designs  betray'd. — 
For  HIM  their  tears  the  grateful  matrons  shed, 
While  the  stern  father,  on  each  filial  head 

is  the  story  of  the  Decii,  who,  fiither,  sod,  and  grandson,  all  foil 
in  this  manner,  glorious  but  mistaken  sacrifices  to  the  interests  of 
their  country. 

Ver.  375.  The  hut  goad  king  of  Rome  a  bondmaid  bore.]  An* 
cilia  natuB  ;  Juvenal  is  sufficiently  complaisant  to  the  good  king : 
for  it  appears  from  the  best  authorities,  that  he  was  not  only  born 
of  a  servant,  but  of  a  servant  born  of  a  servant ;  the  lowest  degree 
of  servitude.  Uvy  pleasantly  makes  him  descended  from  a  cap- 
.  tive  maid ;  so  does  Dryden  in  the  passage  before  us :  undoubtedly^ 
a  princess  in  disguise ; 

'^  Regium  certe  genus,  et  penates 
*^  Mttret  iuiquos  V^ 

Vbe.  380.  And  eke^  who  mock'd  /ifc,]  This  was  Clelia,  one  of 
the  hostages  who  made  her  escape  from  Porsenna.  Madan  thinks 
that  the  slave  mentioned  in  the  next  lines  was  bewailed  by  the 
matrons  ^*  as  the  sad  cause  of  their  sons'  death/'  He  seems  to 
have  a  very  incompetent  idea  of  the  matrons  of  that  early  age : 
they  bewailed  him  as  one  0/  their  patrons ;  they  bewailed  him»  in 
shorty  as  they  did  Brutus,  and  the  other  assertors  of  their  liberty. 
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Poured  Rome's  just  vengeance^ — forfeit  to  tHe  laws, 
And  the  first  sacrifice  to  freedom's  cause  I 

For  me,  who  nought  but  innate  worth  admire, 
rd  rather  vile  Thersites  were  thy  sire, 
So  thou  wert  like  Achilles,  and  couldst  wield 
Vulcanian  arms,  the  terrour  of  the  field, 
Than  that  Achilles  should  thy  father  be, 
And,  in  his  offspring,  vile  Thersites  see. 

And  yet,  .how  high  soe'er  thy  pride  may  trace 
The  long-forgotten  founders  of  thy  race. 
Still  must  the  search  with  that  asylum  end. 
From  whose  polluted  source  we  all  descend. 
Haste  then,  the  inquiry  haste ;  secure  to  find 
Thy  sire  some  vagrant  slave,  some  bankrupt  hind. 
Some — but  I  mark  the  kindling  glow  of  shame. 
And  will  not  shock  thee  with  a  baser  name* 


U 
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•    Ti    <    I    I  '-JU^i^fcii^fc 


** 


Jfo  pari  ^JimtMfs  mdrk$  koi  gwm  meh  ^finct  a^  iVf  Soiire; 
in  wkkk  ht  is  accused  of  speaking  too  openly  rfthat  most  execrable 
practice^  in  which  the  ancients^  to  their  eternal  shame^  so  wvversaUy 
indulged* 

Viccy  as  Pope  has  roeU  obseroedf 

**  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  foul  a  mien, 

*'  That  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen ;" 

hit  we  fear  to  strip  her^  and  thus  conceal  half  her  enormity.  Ju* 
venal  had  no  sack  appreheiuions :  he^  therefore^  exhibits  her  in  ail 
the  drformity  of  nakedness,  and  the  spectacle  strikes  us  with  disgust 
and  horromr.  Far  from  him  was  the  idea  of  corrupting  the  hearty 
ef  ii^Uaming  the  passions f  by  a  partial  exposure  of  the  prcfiigacy 
he  censures :  no,  his  aim  xoas  direct ,  and  his  immediate  purpose,  to 
impress  the  minds  of  others  wUh  the  same  loathing  he  himself  felt 
for  a  CTMM,  which  to  name  is  to  execrate. 

This  is  no  place  to  enter  into  the  disputes  respecting  the  propriety 
of  his  object :  granting  it,  however ,  to  be  legitimate^  he  will  be  if»t- 
versalfy  allowed  to  have  pursued  it  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  dea^ 
terity  and  success. 

The  Satire  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  himself  and  one  N<e» 
veiuSf  an  enfranchised  uaoe;  a  poor  wretch,  who,  from  a  kind  of 
jester  or  dabbler  in  small  wit  for  a  meal,  had  become  what  is  called 
a  man  affdeaiure  ;  and  thence,  by  a  regular  gradation,  a  dependent 
of  some  wealthy  debauchee,  (here  named  Virro,)  who  made  him  suh* 
servient  to  his  unnatural  passions  ;  and  in  return,  starvedf  insulted, 
hated^  despised,  and  discarded  him  !  This  miserable  object  Juvenai 
rallies  with  v^nite  spirit,  on  his  disconsolate  appearance;  and,  by 
an  i0ected  ignorance^  ^  the  cause,  engages  hm  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  account  <f  his  infamous  life.  The  gravity  xoith  which  thie 
is  done  constitutes,  in  the  opinion  of  CHbbon,  the  whole  pleasantry 
of  the  Satire.  Pleasantry  is  not  the  word.  There  is  a  loathsome^ 
ness  in  Nanchuts  part  cf  the  diak^ue,  which,  though  admirably 
cakulatedfor  the  end  our  author  had  in  view,  neoer  yet  excited  one 
agrfeabk  sensation;  and^  in  that  if  Juvendp  a  vein  of  keen  and 
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tarcatiick  ruEade,  wkkk  mag  mduce  ui  to  $ian  Um  indignatump 
hut  cannot  crtate  mirth.  TikU,  hawevert  is  far  from  being  tie  (mfy 
merit  of  tie  piece;  it  ias  many  beantifidf  and  many  moral  pauageif 
exclntroe  of  the  grand  and  inqwrtant  lessonf  wMci^  wietier  JwSnal 
meant  it  or  natf  it  is  oar  duty  to  gatierfrom  it ;  tiat  a  Itfe  of  mm 
u  a  life  (fdaoeryf  that  tiose^  who  embrace  it  for  tie  sake  ffprffit^ 
pre  deluded  m  their  expectations  from  day  to  day^  till  in  age  they 
sigh  to  be  emancipated  from  that  state  if  misery  which  they  volun^ 
tarify  adoptedf  and  from  iMchy  while  they  view  it  with  eyes  of 
anguish  and  despair ^  they  have  no  longer  strength  or  resolution  to 
fly  :  thereforCf  in  the  words  of  Divine  Wisdomt  ^*  they  shall  eat  of 
thefrmis  of  their  own  tM^t  and  beJSlkd  with  their  awn  devices*** 


■■ 
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JUVENAL,  NiEVOLUS. 


V.  1—10. 

ff 

Juv,    driLL  drooping. Naevolus !  Do,  prithee^ say 
What  means  this  show  of  grief  from  day  to  day, 
This  copy  of  flay*d  Marsyas  ?  what  dost  thou 
With  such  a  rueful  face,  and  such  a  brow, 
As  Ravola  wore,  when  caught — ^Not  so  cast  down 
Looked  PoUio,  when,  of  late,  he  search'd  the  town, 
And,  proflering  treble  use,  from  friend  to  friend, 
Found  none  so  foolish,  or  so  mad,  to  lend  I 
But  seriously,  for  thine*s  a  serious  case, 
Whence  came  those  sudden  wrinkles  in  thy  face  ? 


VsR.  3.  This  copt/  ofjlay^d  Marsyas  f]  The  story  of  Marsyas, 
who  was  overcome  by  Apollo  in  a  musical  contest,  and  afterwards 
flayed  alive  hy  him  for  his  pr^umption,.  is  known  to  every  school* 
hoy.  Juvenal  here  alludes  to  a  very  celebrated  statue  of  this 
baffled  champion,  which  stood  in  the  Forum,  so  that  the  com* 
parison  must  have  been  sufficiently  striking* 

Vsft.  6.  PolUoy  4^.]  We  find  this  liberal^hearted  gentleman 
again  in  the  eleventh  Satire ;  but  his  circumstances  do  not  seem 
to  have  improved  in  the  interval,  for  he  is  thera  reduc^  to  pawn 
his  last  article  of  value  for  a  dinner. 
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I  knew  thee  once,  a  gay,  light-hearted  slarei 
Contented  with  the  little  fortune  gave ; 
A  sprightly  guest,  of  every  table  free, 
And  famed  for  modish  wit  and  repartee. 
Now  all*8  revers*d :  dejected  is  thy  mien, 
Thy  locks  are  like  a  tangled  thicket  seen ; 
And  every  limb,  once  smoothed  with  nicest  care. 
Rank  with  neglect,  a  shrubbery  of  hair !       [look, 
What  dost  thdtf  with  thAt\hiil»  dead»  withered 
Like  some  old  debauchee,  long  ague-shook  ? 
All  is  not  well  within ;  for  still  we  find 
The  face  the  unerritig  indet  of  the  mind. 
And  as  THIS  feels  or  fancies  joys  or  woeB^ 
Tit  AT  pates  with  sorrow,  or  with  rapture  gldw$. 
What  mi^st  t  think  f  too  sure,  the  scene  is  changed, 
And  thou  from  thy  old  course  of  Hfe  estranged : 
For  late,  as  I  remember,  at  all  haunts 
Where  dames  of  fashion  flock  to  hire  g^Iants, 
At  Isis  and  at  Ganimede*s  abodes, 
At  Cybele*s,  dread  mother  of  the  gods, 

Ver*  11.  J  knetf  thee  onUf  a  gay^  Ught'keatted  itme^  4t*]  In 
tbe  drigidal  it  is,  UfmOH  equite9Hf  an  exprevioQ  which  migjlit  be 
renderai  a  slave-bom  kxa^U  but  which  even  thus  would  convey- 
but  little  meaning  to  the  English  reader.  The  Romans  frequently 
fuvs  the  slaves  born  in  their  houses^  (who  were  generally  spoiled 
y  indulgence,)  out  of  petulant  fiaiitatliftrilty  or  fondness^  the  name 
of  equites-^ysst  as  our  ancestors  gave  the  titte  6f  iif  tb  Asir 
domestkk  priests  and  chaplains.  It  is  to  this  eaprie^  of  Ae 
llomans,  that  Milton  alludes,  in  his  dispute  with  Sdtliteius :  he 
calls  him,  in  the  Defchsio,  nianeipium  eqiteitret  tqnek  trgtuiuldlfiUi^ 
&c.    I  have  not  found  this  noticed  by  his  editors. 

"VttL.  2j$.  Jt  lih  and  at  Ganitned^s  dbodth  ^ 

At  CyheVs^  ^c]  This  enumeral^  6f  tetapl^'«M- 
tecratfed  to  the  purposet  of  debaochety,  ptesetttA  s  fH^jhtful  l^ttak^ 
of  the  state  of  morals  at  Rome.    It  tnust  be  confoeed^  wd^. 
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Nayi  al  ehaste  Ctents,  (for  at  illiame  they  sptini, 
And  even  ber  temfkles  nbw  to  brolh^  tum^) 
None  was  so  faolitd :  tbeCaVMiitesoftlietdwit^ 
Baffled  alike  in  bustndit  and  nmdwn^ 
MurfldBritig  retired)  wivesi.  daii|^liters^  #ete  tHy 

OWB§ 

And)  if  Uie  trUth  m t  s  t  oome»  nM  they  akmei   {ydti 
NiBV.  iEUght:abdtosoitaelhifttarad6ha»aMwer*4 
But  not  to  ne ;  for  what  is  dl  I  get  ?; 
A  drvgget  doslfc^  16  saTe  my  gdwn  fronl  rain^ 
Coane  in  its  texture^  dhigy  in  its  gtnini 
And  a  few  pieces  of  the  **  second  vein !" 


Uiat  the  name  of  ioifae  *f  dioie  ddtitt  dM  mt  fugOMt  tbe  Urn 
of  much  purity  in  their  votaries :  we  need  notf  therefore^  be 
greatly  sil^rfeed  At  tbe  Use  which  iH^  iDad^  of  th6  t^pfe  ot 
Ganimedti  or  of  Of\mhf  or  of  Isi^  Ivhtf,  as  Ond  WKys,  Had  maiU 
many  women  what  she  bei^elf  was  to  Jupiter :  but  that  Ceres,  the 
patroness  of  chastity,  whose  hatlowed  nltetS  it  MS  hntawfbl  for 
any  suspected  person  to  bind,  or  ^vtn  to  touidi#  tibAt  her  teit^te 
should  be  prostituted  to  the  same  shameful  purposes,  sufficiently 
proves  that  th6  d(y  must  tovr  have  b^n  in  (&e  last  fitaj^  of  dt^ 
pravity. 

This  horrible  desecration  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  tbe 
first  Christians^  who  speak  of  it  with  an  indign&fit  freedom  ilOt 
unwordiy  of  Javefai)  himselff  Ubi  mttenit  «iyf  MiifdciQl  Yelkkf 
magis  a  sacerdotibus,  quam  inter  artu  ei  dclubra  conducuntur  afv* 
pra^  tractantur  lenociniaf  adulteria  tkMitdntur  t  frequentius  dent" 
que  in  (tdkuorum  celluUsy  quam  in  ^ms  lupanaribus  ^grans  libido 
d/tfukgihtr!  And  Teft«rlti«toi#  wfioln  be  siMms  to  hikve.  hud  ift  view, 
Cmtemm  H  a&jkUtmy  qua  fien  mhtiM  itthitkMiA  aihnhm  titagno^^ 
6mt,  tn  tMpli4  ikUietia  eamponi^  inief  aras  lenocinia  imetarif  tn 
ipsis  pkrumque  cedituorum  et  ^atitd(Htah  ttibetiUttttHei  sub  Mdeak 
viitii,  et  apicibw,  et  purfmie^  tiure  JiagranUf  HUdimm  ex- 
pungif  SfC. 

y^tL.  41.    '      >     ' ^  of  the  "  set&nd  vein  T]  P'enaquc 

secundcef  i.  e.  says  Grang^us,  quod  hostri  fion  ampUut  argentuih 
voctmif  ied  billon.  8iWer  adulterated  mtb  bvass  below  the 
standted;  base  aMta),  w  short. 


Fate  governs  all.  Fate,  with  full  sway,  presides 
Even  o*er  those  parts  which  modest  nature  hides ; 
And  little,  if  ber  genial  influence  fail, 
Will  vigour  stead,  or  boundless  powers  avail. 
Though  Virro,  gloating  on  your  naked  charms, 
Foam  with  desire,  and  woo  you  to  his  arms 
With  many  a  soothing,  many  a  flattering  phrase — 
For  your  curs*d  pathicks  have  such  winning  ways ! 

But  mark  this  prodigy,  this  mass  impure 
Of  lust  and  avarice !  <*  Let  us,  friend,  be  sure  r 
**  Fve  given  thee  this,  and  this; — now  count  the 
sumsi  [comes 

(He  counts,  and  woos  the  while,)  '^  look,  love !  it 
**  To  five  sestertia,  five !  now,  look  again, 
'^  And  see  how  much  it  overpays  thy  pain.'* 
What !  *  overpays  f*  Is  it  then  nothing,  pray. 
To  rake  into  the  filth  of  yesterday  ? — 
But  you,  forsooth,  are  fair,  and  form'd  for  love. 
And  worthy  of  the  cup  and  couch  of  Jove  I — 
Will  you  relieve  a  client,  you,  who  grudge 
A  doit  to  feed  the  miserable  drudge 
That  toils  in  your  disease ! — see,  see,  my  friend, 
The  blooming  youth,  to  whom  wc  presents  send 

V£&.  42*  Fats  gove&vs  all.]  Etiamt  says  Famaby,  plea- 
santly enough,  €iiam  armiu(i»  cmttdut  i$te  scaraUnu  !  He  does  90 ; 
and  it  is  in  character.  I  see  no  reason,  therefore,  to  give  these 
reflections,  as  some  do,  to  Juvenal, 

Veh.  49.  Tor  your  cw4?d  patkkh  S^e."]  This  verse,  in  the 
onginal,  is  parodied  from  a  line  in  the  Odyssey— ^otm  7«f 
f^i?utttM  a9^f»  iTihfOi ;  which  had,  before  this,  been  imitated,  as 
JUgaltius  observes,  in  the  following  epigram : 
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Upon  the  Female  Calends,  or  the  day 
Which  gave  him  birth ;  in  what  a  lady-way 
He  takes  our  favours,  as  he  sits  in  state. 
And  sees  adoring  crowds  besiege  his  gate ! 

Insatiate  sparrow !  whom  do  your  domains, 
Your  numerous  hills  await,  your  numerous  plains ; 
Regions,  which  such  a  tract  of  land  embrace. 
That  kites  are  tired  within  the  unmeasured  space  ? 
For  you  the  purple  vine  luxuriant  glows 
On  Trifoline*s  plain,  and  on  Misenus'  brows ; 
And  hollow  Gaurus,  from  his  fruitful  hills. 
Your  spacious  vaults  with  generous  nectar  fills. 
What  were  it  then,  a  few  poor  roods  to  grant 
To  one  so  worn  with  letchery  and  want  ? 
Sure  yonder  female,  with  the  child  she  bred, 
The  dog  their  playmate,  and  their  little  shed, 
Had  with  more  justice  been  conferred  on  me, 
Than  on  a  cymbal-beating  debauchee  i 
**  I'm  troublesome  ;**  you  say,  when  I  apply^ 
•*  And  give,  give,  give  !  is  my  eternal  cry/* — 
But  house-rent  due,  solicits  to  be  sped. 
But  my  sole  slave,  importunate  for  bread. 
Follows  me,  clamouring  in  as  loud  a  tone 
As  Polyphemus,  when  his  prey  was  flown. 

VfiR.  64«  Upon  the  Female  Calends^  SfC,"]  He  speaks  of  the 
Matronalia,  a  festival  instituted  in  lionour  of  the  women,  for  their 
meritorious  exertions  in  putting  an  end  to  the  Sabine  war.  It 
fell  upon  the  first  of  March,  which,  therefore,  Juvenal  elegantly 
calls  the  Female  Calends.  On  this  day,  as  well  as  on  their  birth* 
day,  the  ladies  sat  ai  home  in  great  solemnity,  and  received  from 
their  husbands,  admirers,  and  friends,  such  presents  as  were  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  their  sex.    The  satire  here  is  obvious* 

Vsa.  8fi.  — .i—.—  elgmouring  m  (u  hui  a  tone 
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Nor  will  thi»  one  luffice,  thd  tdiri  too  greM  ( 
Another  must  be  bought,  and  both  mutt  eat* 
What  shall  I  say,  when  cold  December  blowft^ 
And  their  bare  limbs  shrink  at  the  driving  snoits^ 
What  shall  I  say i  their  drooping  hearts  to  ebeer  9 
'*  fie  merry,  boys,  the  spring  will  soon  be  here  !** 

But  tjbough  my  other  merits  you  deny. 
One  yet  you  must  allow-— that  had  not  I^ 
I,  your  devoted  client,  lent  my  aid| 
Your  wife  had  to  this  hour  remained  a  maul. 
You  know  what  motives  urged  me  to  the  deed. 
And  what  you  promised,  could  I  but  succeed  >^ 
Oft  in  my  arms  the  flying  fair  I  caught. 
And  back  to  your  cold  bed  reluctant  broug^, 

J$  Folj/pkanm,  4*^] 

'^  '  sppellat  paer  unicttSi  ut  Polypfaemi 

*'  Lata  acies,  postquam  solers  evasit  Ulysses.'^ 

Poitquam  is  the  reading  of  Orang^eus  for  per  qudnif  BXki,  as  I 
think,  the  true  one.  Those  who  aie  curious  (*  see  kaw  sffangdy 
men  can  wander  on  a  plain  sufojccti  may  tarn  to  Holyday,  who 
has  collected  the  opinions  of  the  criticks  on  this  passilge.  ftigal- 
tiusy  the  learned  Rigallius,  as  he  tnslly  calls  hitti  supiMMB  Nsi- 
▼olus  to  meaoy  that  the  eye  of  Polyphemus  was  so  broad ,  that 
Ulysses  escaped  through  it !  This  they  all  allow  to  be  very  foolish ; 
but  then  Ikey  say,  it  is  quitd  in  duifactef,  and  suitable  to  the 
stupidity  of  Nasvolus.  But  Naevolus  is  not  stupid :  he  appears  to 
be  a  kind  of  rustick  Touchstone ;  with  ftculties,  indeed,  some- 
what confused  and  enfeebled  by  a  long  course  oif  execrable  de- 
bauchery, but  with  a  brain  still  **  crammed  with  strange  places 
of  observation,  the  which  he  quotes.*^ 

To  return  to  the  oftgina].  There  is,  snrrely,  no  gi«at  tioletkCe 
dofie  to  the  Latin  idiom,  in  rendering  hta  ades  Poijfphmif  the 
kfoad-^yed  Polyphemus :  the  rest  is  clear  enough.  Juvenal,  who 
frequently  amuses  himself  iHtli  iSke  hyperboles  of  Hotoet ,  hto  a 
tittle  fKng  here,  not  much  perhaps  to  the  credit  of  Ms^  taste,  itt 
the  belkmii^  of  the  Cydops  after  hia  eye  was  put  out  i^^-vnd  this 
is  the  whole  purport  of  the  companson* 
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Ev^n  when  she*d  canoeird  ail  her  former  voiw4i 
And  DOW  was  signing  to  another,  spouse* 
What  pains  it  Colt  to  set  this  matter  right. 
While  yon  stood  whimpering  at  the  doof  all  nig|ht| 
I  spare  to  tell  :-^-*ft  friend,  like  me,  has  tied 
Full  many  a  knot  when  ready  to  divide. 

Where  will  you  turn  you  now,  sir  ?  whither  fly  f 
What  to  my  charges  first,  or  last,  reply  f 
Is  it  no  merit,  speak,  ungrateful !  none 
To  ^ve  you  thus  a  daughter,  or  a  son» 
Whom  you  may  breed  with  credit  at  your  boardt 
And  prove  yourself  a  man  upon  record  ^ 
Haste,  with  triumphal  wreaths  your  gates  adorn  3 
You're  now  a  father,  now  no  theme  for  scorn ; 
JM y  toik  have  ta'en  the  opprobrium  from  your  name^ 
And  stopt  the  babbling  of  malicious  fame. 
A  parent's  rights  you  now  may  proudly  sbaMi 
Now,  thank  my  industry,  be  named  aii  heir ; 
Take  now  the  whole  bequest,  with  what  beside. 
From  lucky  windfalls,  may  in  time  betide ; 
And  other  blessings,  if  I  but  repeat 
My  pains,  and  make  the  number  thrc£  complete.^ 

VBm.lld»  Altdprcu youneffa man  upom  neordf]  HeaUa<fel 
10  the  pobUcI  ngw4en»  hi  whick  parents  were  oSiliged  to  let  down 
llie  names  of  their  childpeo,  a  few  <kyt  after  their  births.  These 
Jesters  were  ke|M  in  the  teaipls  of  ^um»  where  they  were  open 
to  all ;  and  as,  besides  births,  they  contained  records  of  loania^es^ 
divorces,  deaths,  and  other  occurrences  of  the  year,  they  were  of 
singukr  use  to  the  historian,  antiquary,  &e* 

Vbr.  118.  ApartiU*4  rigkh  ^.}  Thitaiid  the  five  fbik>wii« 
fines  oan  only  be  undeistood  by  a  tefereace  to  the  X«r  P^fm 
tvfpmh  (already  mentioned  m  tibe  sixlli  Satire,)  which  was  in. 
traduced  at  the  desiie  of  AvgustiM^  frr  the  sake  of  cxlendii^  the 
provisions  of  the  Lex  JuUa  dc  marittmdit  ordiMmi    By  this  lair, 


N      <i 
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Juv.  Nay^  thou  hast  reason  ta complain,  I  £eel : 
But,  what  says  Virro  f 

NiBV.  Not  a  sylhble ; 

But,  while  my  wrongs  and  I  unnoticed  pass, 
Hunts  out  some  other  drudgCi  some  two-legg'd  ass, 


it  wiu  provided,  amoDgit  other  thingi;  F!nt,tbat  persons  living 
in  a  state  of  celibacy  should  not  succeed  to  an  inheritance,* 
except  in  cases  of  very  near  relationship,  unless  they  married  in 
somewhat  more  than  three  months  from  die  death,  of  the  testator. 
Second,  that,  if  a  married  person  had  no  child,  a  tenth  part,  and, 
in  some  cases,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  what  was  bequeathed 
him,  should  Ml  to  the  exchequer.    Virro  was  no  longer  in  this 
situation;  he  had  a  child,  and  was,  therefore,  capable  of  the 
whole  bequest.''    Third,  that  those  who  at  Rome  had  **  three 
children'-  lawfully  bom  in  wedlock,  in  the  other  parts  of  Italy 
four,  and  in  the  provinces  five,  should  be  entitled  to  various  pri* 
vileges  and  immunities ;  of  which  the  principal  were,  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  trouble  of  wardship,  a  priority  in  bearing  offic^ 
and  a  treble  proportion  of  grain  on  the  customary  distributions^ 

What  Juvenal  calls  wind&lls  (caducum)  were  those  un^- 
pected  legacies  which  were  left  a  person  on  certain  conditions, 
such  83  those  of  being  married,  having  children,  &c.  (which  were 
all  settled  by  the  same  law,)  and  in  de&ult  of  which  the  whole 
went  to  the  prince. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  these  and  similar  clauses,  was  to  pro- 
mote population,  at  a  time  when  Italy  had  been  thinned  by  a 
long  succession  of  civil  wars ;  and  certainly  they  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  answer  the  end.  They  were,  however,  abused,  like  eveiy 
other  salutary  regulation  :  and  the  most  important  of  them,  the 
jw  triutn  Uberorum^  (or  the  privily  annexed  to  having  three 
children,)  was  frequently  granted  not  only  to  those  who  had  no 
children,  but  even  to  those  who  were  never  married !  If  the  reader 
wishes  for  more,  he  may  turn  to  the  Excursus  of  Lipsius  on  the 
Ann.  of  Tacit,  lib.  iii.  c.  !25 ;  where  he  will  find  every  thing  thdt 
can  be  said  on  the  subject* 


*  Many  of  the  Romans,  says  Plutarch,  in  a  very  striking  pas- 
sage, marry  and  beget  children,  not  so  much,  for  the  saike  of 
having  heirs,  as  to  enable  themselves  to  be  the  heirs  of  othersJ 
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Enough  :*~and  never,  on  your  life,  make  known 
The  secret  I  have  told  to  you  alone ; 
But  let  my  injuries^  undivulged,  still  rest 
Within  the  closest  chamber  of  your  breast: 
How  the  discovery  might  be  born,  none  knows— ^  . 
And  your  smooth  pathicks  are  such  fatal  foes ! .. 
Virro,  who  trusts  me  yet,  may  soon  repent, 
And  hate  me  for  the  confidence  he  lent ; 
With  fire  and  sword  my  wretched  life  pursifei.    . 
As  if  rd  blabb'd  already  all  I  knew. 
Sad  situation  mine !  for,  in  your  ear, 
The  rich  can  never  buy  revenge  too  dear ; 
And — but  enough :  be  cautious,  I  entreat. 
And  secret  aft  the  Athenian  judgment*seat« 

Juv.  And  dost  thou  seriously  believe,  fond  swain. 
The  actions  of  the  great  unknown  remain  ? 
Poor  Corydon !  even  beasts  would  silence  break. 
And  stocks  and  stones,  if  servants  did  not,  speak» 


VxR*  136.  Withjire  Spc."]  As  I  would  have  the  reader  pass 
as  ligiitly  over  this  Satire  as  possible,  I  have  studiously  avoided 
detaining  him  by  notes ;  I  cannot,  however,  resist  the  temptation 
of  addudng  one  short  specimen  of  the  perverse  pruriency  of  the 
old  criticks.  What  I  have  translated  fire,  is,  in  the  ori^nal^ 
^andelam  apponere  vahis;  a  simple  phrase,  hardly  possible  to  ba 
misandetstoody  for  setting  a  bouse  on  fire :  yet  hear  Calderinus ; 
apponere  eandeiam  valvisp  t.  e.  produce  hoc  stqfpUcH  gemu  moivoU 
CahtUut: 

**  Ah,  turn  te  roiserum  maiique  fati, 
**  Quern  attractis  pedibtis,  patente  porta, 
^  Percurrent  raphanique,  mugilesque  \" 

Patentem  portam  imt  CaiuUu$y  ut  loaham  Jwenalii.  Upon  whidi 
Britannicus  remarks  with  surprising  gravity :  Domum  accenitrt 
adkihita  ciuutcta  ;  hoc  magis  placet  ^[uam  ut  tnielligas  catuklam  per 
infariom  mmmam :  iUnd  enhn  mimme  UtaU  ettei  MtgfpUcUtm  ! 
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Boh  every  doer,  step  every  cramny' tigbl^ 
Close  CTery  windchr,  put  out  ef  ery  Jagfat ; 
Let  not  a  whisper  reads  the  iisftening  ear. 
No  noise,  no  motion ;  let  ni>  sonl  be  neav  i 
Yet  all  that  passed  at  the  eock^s  secectd  onm, 
The  neighbouring  vintner  shall  em  daybreak  knoiv; 
With  idiat  besides  the  cook's  and  carver's  brain. 
Subtly  malicious^  can  in  vengeance  fcign : 
For  thua  they  glory,  vriitb  licentious  tongue, 
To  quit  the  harsfa  oocimaud,  arid  gaUtng  thong. 
Should  these  be  mute,  somedrunkaed  in  the  strcDta^ 
Will  poor  out  all  he  knows,  to  all  he  meets^ 
Force  them,  unwijiing,  the  long  tale  to  Iwar, 
And  with.  4iis  stories  dvsnck  their  Impless  ear. 
Go  now,  and  earnestly  of  those  request^     . 
To  lock,  like  me,  the  secret  in  dieir  breast ; 
Alas !  they  heed  thee  not,  and  will  obt  seU 
T1»e  dear,  dear  prinrifege.  to  see  and  teil^ 

Vzm*  154.  For  Out  iiitf  gbrf,  witk  lUmimitmigim  ^•l  ■ 

— — —  [AdK»  y*  ifwW)it>iif  hKti 

And  in  allmioii.  I  suppose,  to  tUs  crick  of  the  99rvaQt»  t^wp^ng 
Uieinsdvcs  of  ihmr  m^fterSf  vMk  Ui«ir  Ucwtiow  toQ£W^>  Mee 
Qftoder  ciiUs  thtm  yhu^vmtm^i/Hp  ^md  lingua,  $e  iojypum  W¥i^ 

Yaa.  l6t.  Alas  /  ikey  heed  tiee  not,  ^c] 

*Of  vt  KaM»  T'«M^Mk  PHI,  Trag. 


The  Saufeia,  who  tuTDed  a  religious  institution  into  a  drinking* 
kMift^  and  intoaicaled  benelf,  while  she  was  sacrificiog  to  t(a 
Bona  Dea  ibr  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  peopLe^is  undoobl- 
cdly  tke  pmon  introdaeed  in  the  sixth  Satire,  v.  4£4r.  The  poel 
does  aot  fofyEt  her  love  of  wioe»  fxa  these  too,  she  ispr«piUNd» 


For  mora  stblan  wwe  than  late  Saufeia  bou6Qd» 
When,  for  the  people^s  welfare,  8he*«*<arouied  t 

Lite  VIKTU0U8LT  >-4kus  many  a  reason  criest 
But  cbieiy  t)us,  that  10  thou  mayst  detpise 
Thy  86nrant*8  tongne ;  for,  lay  this  truth  to  heart. 
The  tongue  is  the  vile  tenrant's  vilest  part : 
Yet  viler  he,  who  lives  in  constant  dread 
Of  the  domestick  i piJBS  that  eat  bis  biieacL    f  disdain 

N A  V.  Weil  have  you  taught  how  we  may  best 
The-epvenoni'd  babbling  of  our  lu>usehold  train  ; 
But  thit  is  general^  and.tp  all  applies ^-^ 
What,  in  my  proper  case^  would  you  advise^ 
After  such  flattering  expectations  i^ost, 
And  so  mnch  tine  in  vain  dependence  lost? 
Fbr  youth,  too  transient  flower!  of  life's  short  day 
The  shortest  part,  but  blossoms  to  decay : 


by  previous  intoxicadoOi  for  the  iniunous  scene  in  which  the 
sppean. 

II QSY  not  ^  he  impvoper  to  ?ei|MriC|  that  the  propensity  of  the 
yromen  for  wine  was  so  strong,  thatCieero  thought  it  neoessafy, 
in tfae f^guhuioftof his.iaiBginurf  lepubUsk,  to piweiit tbtir eO- 
ciating  at  ai^y  of  the  sficr^  rites,  (fX  which  wine  was  alwi^ 
iisedy)  after  ni|^t.f(sdty  by  an  express  kw.  The  only  exception  of 
which  he  would  admit,  was  this  before  us,  to  the  Bona  Deei ;  and 
we  see  how  it  was  abused !  Tbewordsoftiif  prohibition  jsre:  ^oc* 
iuma  muBenmikMacr^m  nfi  ntntQ»fmtfr  oflfli  jutc  fro  fHfpulo  nYo 
But  see  Sa^  xiu 

VMM.  J7t»  Ar  |iniM»  09  trtmmmjhmf^!  4^] 

Agnn, 

tnffc        ■■  ■'  Miamir. 

And  AusoniiM  w»y  ptstti^^ 
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Lo!  while  we  give  the  unreg^ed  hour 
To  wiae  and  revelry,  in  Pleasure-s  bower. 
The  noiseleis  foot  of  Time  steals  swiftly  by, 
And,  ere  we  dream  of  manhood,  age  is  nighi 

Juv.  Oh,  fear  not:  thou  canst  nev^r  seekin  vain 
A  pathick  frietad,  while  these  seven  hills  remain ; 
Hither  in  crowds  the  master^misses  come 
From  every,  pdinit,  as  to  their  proper  home* 
Ode  hope  has  faird ;  another,  may .  succeed : 
Meanwhile,  do  thou  on  hot  eringo  feed*    [meant 

Ni£v.  Tell  this  to  happier  mto ;.  the  Fates  ne'er 
Such  luck  for  mb ;  my  Glotho  is  content, 
When  all  my  toil  a  bare  subsistence,  gains, 
And  fills  my  belly  by  my  back  and. reins. 

O,  my  poor  .Lares!  dear,  domestick  Fowers! 
To  whom  I  come  with  incetase,  cakes^  amd  flowar% 
When  shall  my  prayers,  so  long  preferr'd  in  vain, 
Acceptance  find?  O,  when  shall  I  obtain 
Enough  to  free  me  from  the  constant  dread 
or  life's  worst  ill,  gray  hairs  and  want  of  bread? 
On  mortgage,  six-score  pounds  a  year,  or  eight, 
A  little  Videboard,  which,  for  overweight, 

*'  CoIIigey  vii^o,  rosas  dum  flos  novus  et  nova  pubes, 
*^  Et  memor  esto  svum  sic  properare  tuum !" 

I  believe  that  there  was  no  translation  of  this  Satire  in  Shai- 
speare's  time;  yet  he  has  given,  with  kindred  genius,  a  oopy  of 
•brtfit  §um  intdkcta  tmeeiui: 

9*  —........i—.  on  oinr  wisest  attempts 

*<  The  noiseless  and  inaudible  foot  of  time 
«<  Steals  like  a  thief." 

V£R.  201.    A  little  liddoardf  xphkhfor  (yoeroaght^  4^.1  t.  e. 
Not  so  little  but  that  it  would  attract  the  censure  of  Fabridus : 

*<  EtlevisaigentilamioA  crimen  erat  I'' 
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Fabricius  would  have  censured;  a  stout  pair 
Of  hireling  Maesians,  to  support  my  chair 
In  the  throng'd  Circus :  add  to  these,  one  slave 
Well  skiird  to  paint,  another  to  engrave, 
And  I — but  let  me  give  these  day-dreams  o'er, 
Wish  as  I  may,  I  ever  shall  be  poor ; 
For  when  to  Fortune  I  prefer  my  prayers, 
The  obdurate  goddess  stops  at  once  her  ears, 
Stops  with  that  wax  which  saved  Ulysses*  crew. 
When  by  the  Syrens'  rocks  and  songs  they  flewj 
False  songs  and  treacherous  rocks  which  all  to 
ruin  drew. 


Livy  tells  us  that  C.  Fabricius,  when  censor,  removed  Rufihus, 
who  had  been  twice  consul,  and  once  dictator,  from  the  senate, 
because  he  had  in  his  possession  more  tAan  ten  pounds  weight  of 
plate:  **  esteeming  this,"  as  Holyday  says,  "  a  notorious  example 
of  luxury." 


SATIRE   X. 


The  subjfct  of  this  inimiiabU  Satire  is  the  Vanity  of  Human 
Irishes,  The  poet  takes  his  stand  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  loorldf 
and  summons  before  him  tfte  illustrious  characters  of  all  ages.  As 
they  appear  in  succession^  he  shoioSf  from  the  principal  events  of 
their  lives,  hom  little  happiness  is  promoted  by  the  attainment  of 
what  our  indistinct  and  bounded  views  represent  as  the  most  perfect 
of  earthly  blessings.  Of  these,  he  instances  Wealthy  Power,  Elo^ 
quence.  Military  Glory,  Longevity,  and  Personal  Accomplishments  ; 
ail  of  which  have,  as  he  observes,  proved  dangerous  or  destructi've 
to  their  respective  possessors.  From  hence,  he  argues  the  wisdom 
of  acquiescing  in  the  dispensations  of  Heaven  ;  and  concludes  with 
a  form  of  prayer,  in  which  he  points  out,  with  great  force  and 
tfeauty,  the  objects  for  which  a  rational  being  may  presume  to  ap* 
proach  the  Almighty, 

The  commentators  suppose  Juvenal  to  have  had  the  second  Aid- 
blades  of  PlatOj  or  the  Hunc  Macrine  diem  of  Persius,  in  his 
thoughts ;  it  is  probable  he  had  both :  he  has  taken  nothing  from 
them,  however,  but  the  general  idea  ;  the  jUling  up  is  entirely  his 
own,  and  it  is  done  with  a  boldness  of  imagery,  an  awful  and  im- 
pressive  sublimity  of  style  and  manner,  of  which  it  would  perhaps 
be  difficult  to  Jind  another  example  in  any  composition  merely 
hmnan* 


SATIRE    X. 


•  il 


f  • 


V.  1—12. 

Xn  every  clime,  from  Ganges'  distant  stream 

To  Gades,  gilded  by  the  western  beanfi, 

Few,  from  the  clouds  of  mental  errour  free. 

In  its  true  light,  or  good  ot  evil,  see-^  : 

For  what,  with  reason,  do  we  seek  or  shun  ? 

What  plan,  how  happily  soe-er.  b'egmi, 

But,  finish*d,  we  our  own  success  lament, 

And  rue  tl^e  pains  so  fataFlyjnispent  ? — 

To  headlong  ruin  see  whole  houses  driven,    .  ~/ 

Curs*d  with  their  prayers,  by  too  indulgent  heaven  I 

Bewildered  thus  by  folly  or  by  fate, 
We  beg  pernicious  ^ifts  in  every  state, 

Ver.  5.  For  xohatt  with  reason,  do  toe  seek  or  shun  ?  SfC»^  This 
is  beautifully  expressed  by  Shaksj)eare9  who,  without  knowing  any 
thing  of  our  author,  frequently  falls  into  his  train  of  thinking : 


4€ 


We  ignorant  uf  ourselves, 


*'  Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
*^  Deny  us  for  our  good ;  so  find  we  profit, 
"  By  losing  of  our  prayers." 

Ver.  9.  To  headlong  rmn,  ^J-c]  Evertere  domos  iotaSn  SfC.  Not 
only  the  idea,  but  the^  language,  is  from  Cicero  i--^  Cupiditates 
sunt  msatiabilest  non  modosingulas  homineSf  sed  imiversas  familias 
€i'ertwitm    h'nu  u 
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In  peace,  in  war :  A  full  and  rapid  flow 
Of  eloquence,  lays  many  a  speaker  low; 
Even  strength  itself  is  fatal ;  Milo  tries 
His  wondrous  arms,  and  m  the  trial  dies. 

But  avarice  wider  spreads  her  deadly  snare, 
And  hoards  of  wealth,~amassM  with  ceaseless  care ; 
Hoards,  which  o*er  all  paternal  fortunes  rise, 
As  o*er  the  dolphin  towers  the  whale  in  size. 
Hence,  in  those  dreadful  times,  at  Nero*s  word. 
The  ruflSan  bands  unsheathed  the  murderous  sword, 
Rnsh*d  to  the  swelling  coffers  of  the  great, 
And  seized  the  rich  domain,  and  lordly  seat ; 
While  sweetly  in  their  cocklofts  slept  the  poor. 
And  heard  no  soldier  thundering  at  their  door. 

The  traveller,  freighted  with  a  little  wealth. 
Sets  forth  at  night,  and  wins  his  way  by  stealth ; 

Vbr.  15.  ■  Milo  tries 

His  iDCndrous  arms,  ^h:.]  The  story  of  Mjlo  is  told 
in  two  words  b^  Ri>scommon : 

«< Remember  Milo's  end, 

<*  Wedg'd  in  the  timber  which  he  strove  to  rend/' 

VmE,  27.  Tke  traveller,  4'cJ]  So  Ovid : 

**  Sic  timet  insidias  qui  scit  sc  ferre  viator 

^  Cur  timeaty  tutura  carpit  inanis  iter."        Kux. 

Fauca  licet  partes^  ^»  This,  which  all  the  translators  take  fur  an 
imaginary  case,  I  believe  to  be  an  historical  fact.  The  poet  i:i 
still  speaking  x^f  Nero's  time,  and  he  alludes  to  the  cautions  pnic* 
tice  of  those  \vho,  being  in  possession  t)f  a  few  valuubjes,  wished  to 
remove  them  without  being  seen ;«— fioc^f  ker  wgressus ;  even  thus, 
they  trembled  for  their  safety.  The  rapacity  of  Ncru  is  ti»uin 
noticed  in  the  twelfth  Satire.  The  effects  of  fear  arc  well  described 
by  Claudian,  with  an  eye  perhaps  to  this  place: 

**  Ecce  levis  frondes  a  teigo  concutit  aura, 
•*  Credit  tela  Leo ;  valuit  pro  vulnerc  terror. 

Eutrop.  ii.  45<J, 
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Even  then,  he  fears  the  bludgeon  and  the  blada 
And  starts  and  trembles  at  a  rush's  shade : 
While,  void  of  care,  the  beggar  trips  along,   ^ 
And^  in  the  spoiler's  presence,  trolls  his  song. 

The  first  great  wish  we,  all  with  rapture  own^ 
The  general  cry,  to  every  temple  known, 
Is  still  for  wealth  : — "  and  let,  alUgraciqus  Powers, 
'^  The  largest  chest  the  Forum  boasts,  be  ours  !** 
Yet  none  frpm  earthen  bowU  destruction  sip : 
Dread  then  the  baneful  draught,  when,  at  your  lip, 
The  goblet  mantles,  graced  with  gems  divine,  ^^ 
And  the  bro^id  gold  inflames,  the  ruby  wine.  / 

And  do  we  now  admire  the  stories  told 
Of  the  two  Sages,  so  renownM  of  old  ; 
How  This  for  ever  laugh'd,  whene'er  he  stept 
Peyond  the  threshold ;  That,  for  ever  wepJL? 

Ver,  36.  the  Forum  hoasU^  For  here,  that  is  >r 

the  Forum  of  Trajan^  or  rather  in  the  temples  situated  around  it^ 
the  rich  deposited  their  money,  for  safety.    See  Sat.  xiv. 

Vbh.  43.  Bim  This  for  ever  laugh%  ^c]  «  To  believe,"  IIo 
lyday  says,  ^*  that  Heraclitus  did  continually  weep,  may  wcD 
dc:*erve  to  be  laugh'd-at.*'  He  has  a  long  anatomical  note,  how- 
ever, to  prove  that  if  he  did  not,  it  was  not  from  any  natural 
deficiency  of  tean :  but  neither  did  Democritus  continually  laugh. 
How  these  two  men  came  to  be  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the 
laughing  and  the  crying  philosophen,  I  know  not ;  they  certainly 
did  not  deserve  such  tritling  appellations.  Democritus  in  parti- 
lar  was  a  roan  of  very  extraordinary  talents:  and  unless  some  per« 
verted  or  exaggerated  notions,  respecting  the  nature  of  his  scep- 
ticism, led  the  vulgar  to  form  so  silly  an  opinion  of  him,  it  will 
be  difHcult  to  account  for  this  singular  degradation  of  the  first 
philosopher  of  his  age.*    As  for  Heraclitus,  he.  was  a  stem  and 


TTT 


*  This  praise,  however^  must  not  go  forth  unqualified.  He  was 
the  father  of  all  that  desolating  philosophy  which,  placing  the 
senses  in  the  room  of  reason,  tends  to  extinguish  scienc«i  while  it 
#ncourage:>  persoxml  gratifications. 
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But  all  can  laugh : — the  wonder  yet  appears, 
What  source  supplied  the  eternal  stream  of  tears ! 
Democrttus,  at  every  step  he  took. 
His  sides  with  unextinguished  laughter  shook, 
Though,  in  his  days,  Abdera*s  simple  towns 
No  fasces  knew,  chairs,  litters,  purple  gowns. — 
What!  had  heSieen,  in  his  triampfaal  car, 
Amid  the  dusty  Girqile  cofrispicuous  far, 
The  Praetor  perch-d  aloft,'  superbly  <lrest 
In  JoTe*s  proud  tunick,  with  a  trailing  vest 
Of  Tyrian  tapestry,  and  o'er  him  'spread 
A  crown,  too  bulky  for  a  mortal  head, 

rigid  moralist  of  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Stoick  school ; 
as  little  likely  to  cry  upon  all,  occasions,  as  the  former  to  laugh. 
Thisy  however,  was  not  Juvenal's  concern ;  be  had  only  to  do 
with  the  qualities  commonly  assigned  thein ;  and  it  must  be 
granted,  that  he  has  made  an  admirable  use  of  both,  particularly 
of  those  allotted  to  Democritus. 

Veb.  51.  WhcU  !  had  he  seen^  in  his  triumphal  car^  Sfcl^Ho 
describes  the  procession  of  the  Praetor  to  open  the  Circensian 
games.  It  was  not,  I  believe,  altogether  so  absurd  as  it  is  hero 
represented,  for  Juvenal  has  confounded  it  with  a  triumph,  from 
which  it  differed  in  two  or  three  circumstances*  The  **  tunick  of 
Jove,"  indeed,  was  borrowed  of  the  god  for  the  Praetor,  as  well  as 
for  the  victorious  general ;  the  "  tapestry  of  the  foga,"  too,  was 
common  to  both  ;  but  the  crown  and  the  slave  were  appropriated 
solely,  I  think,  to  the  latter. 

This  confusion  is  also  noticed  by  Ruperti  :^-^Medio  svbUmcm  in 
pukere  Circi  is,  in  his  opinion,  an  interpolation,  the  rejection  of 
which,  would  smooth  every  difficulty,  as  the  whole  passage  might 
then  relate  so  a  triumph.  He  is  right !  remove  every  point  in 
dispute,  and  there  will  be  nothing  left  to  contest.  All  the  force 
of  the  satire,  however,  would  thus  be  destroyed.  A  sober  reader 
of  Juvenal  cannot  surely  have  proceeded  thus  fiir,  without  obser- 
ving that  he  checks  not  at  a  Httte  inconsistency,  when  the  imme-> 
diate  object  of  his  animadversion  can*  be  ridiculed  by  it  with  more 
effect. 

The  imperial  ensign  (the  ivory  sceptre  sunnoanted  with  an 
eagle)  seems  as  much  out  of  its  place  here,  as- most  of  the  other 
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Upheld  by  a  poor  slave,  ordained  to  ride 

In  the  same  car,,  to  check  his  towering^  pride  f. 

Add  too,  the  bird  that  on  the  sceptre  stands^' 

In  'adt  to  soar,  the  cornets,  and  the  bands 

That  lead  the  long  parade ;  the  friends  in  white,' 

That  guide  his  steeds  ;  friends,  won  to  grace  the 

sight, 
By  the  glad  prospect  of — a  dole  at  night  I 

Yes,  in  those  times,  in  every  varied  ^icene 
The  good  old  man  found  matter  for liis  spleen :  r^ 
A  wondrous  sage  !  whose  story  makes  it  clear,    \ 
That  men  may  rise  in  folly's  atmosphere, 

accompaniments;  it  was  however  too  important  a  gewgaw  to  be 
left  behind  ;  for,  as  Prudentius  tells  us, 

**  Aquila  ex  eburna  sumit  arrogantiam 
"  Gestator  ejus,  ac  superbit  beiiuse* 
**  Inflatiis  osse." 

Upon  the  whole,  this  heterogeneous  jumble  of  unwieldy  mag* 
nificcnce  had  enough  of  ridicule  in  it  to  provoke  the  spleen  of  a 
much  less  risible  spectator  than  Democriius  is  supposed  to  be. 

Ver.  67.  —*■    .  ififoii/s  atmospkere,  ^c]    Democritus 

was  horn  at  Abdera,  a  town  of  Th race,  proverbial,  it  seems^  for 
the  stupidity  of  its  inhabitants. 

B<eotia  lay  under  the  same,  or  even  a  worse  reproach  :  it  was 
the  country  of  "  hogs,"  Botortay  iy,  as  the  other  was  of  "  sheep.*' 
Pindar,  who  was  a  Bceotian,  seems  a  little  mortified  at  the  pro* 
verb.  He,  of  all  men,  had  the  least  reason  for  it;  for^  though 
there  might  be  better  poets,  there  certainly  was  not  a  wiser  or  a 
better  man  in  any  of  the  states  around  him« 

I  recollect  an  old  French  epitaph,  which  says : 

"  Guillaume  dc  I^Iachault,  airisi  avoic  nora, 

**  Nc  en  Champagne  fus,  et  si  eu  grand  renom  !" 

Champaigne  then,  is  the  Abdera  of  France;  and  indeed  every 
country  has  oome  reprobate  spot,  to  which  its  courteous  neigh* 
bours  assign  the  exclusive  privilege  of  producing  (verveces)  bell- 
wethers, I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  Abdera  of  England  ;  my 
readers,  pci  haps,  may  sometimes  incline  to  ihink  it  Ashburton. 
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Beneath  Boeotian  fogs,  of  ^ul  sublitoe. 

And  great  examples  to  the  coming  time^  ' 

He  laugh'd  aloud  to  see  the  vulgar  feari, 

Laugh'd  at  their  joys,  and  sometimes  at  their  tears^ 

Secure  the  while,  he  mock*d  at  Fortune*s  frown. 

And  when  she  threatened,  bade  her  hang  or  drown  I 

Superfluous  then,  or  fatal,  is  the  prayer, 

Which  to  the  Immortals'  knees  we  fondly  bean 

--  -  ~  -'- 

^     Some,  Power  hurls  headlong  from  her  envied 

height. 
Some,  the  long  scroll  with  titles,  honours,  briglit;^ 
Sinks  in  the  dust !  The  statues',  tumbled  down, 
Are  dragg'd  by  hooting  thousands  through  the 

town ;  "" 


Vbr.  7&.  Which  to  the  Immortals*  Inefs,  ^c-]  "  Itwas  tLtt 
manner  of  the  ancients,"  Holyday  says,  **  when  they  made  their 
TOWS  to  the  gods,  to  write  them  in  paper,  (and  some  in  waScen 
tables,)  seal  them  up,  and  with  wax,  fasten  thorn  to  the  knees  of 
the  gods;  (or  to  the  thighs  of  them,  for  so  Apuleius  speaks)  the 
ancients  counting  thai  the  seat  of  mercy.  When-  their  desires 
M'ere  granted,  the  manner  was  to  take  away  the  paper,  tear  i^ 
and  brin^  unto  the  gods  what  they  had  promised/'  Substitute 
saints  for  gods,  and  the  passage  will  accord  wiftb  the  practice  in 
Catholick  churches  at  this  day. 

It  was  a  most  ancient  custom,  (indeed,  it  still  prevails  in  the- 
East,)  for  men  to  embrace  the  knees  of  those  from  whom  they 
solicited  favour  or  protection.  In  allusion  to  which,  and  to  n« 
abstract  ideas  of  their  being  the  seat  of  mercy  or  power.  Homer 
frequently  observes  that  the  granting  or  withholding  of  particular 
blessings,  lies  in  the  knees  of  the  gods,  diarr «»»  yapc^n  kmtou.  Tkit 
accounts,  satisfactorily  enough,  I  think,  for  the  practice  men«> 
tioned  in  the  text. 

Ver.  77-  — —  the  long  scroll  4^.]  —  tonga  atfue  in* 
signU  hanorum  tabula :  Well  expkined  by  the  old  Scholiast.  A 
plate  of  bra^s  affixed  to  the  statues  of  eminent  persons,  and  cou-^ 
caining  a  pompous  enumeration  of  their  titles,  honours,  &c« 
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The  cars  upturned,  the  beams  and  axlet  broke, 
And  guiltless  steeds  destroyed  by  many  a  Stroke  l^^ 
Then  roar  the  fires ;  the  sooty  artist  hlows, 
And  all  Sejanu^  in  the  furnace  glows : 
Sejanus,  once  so  honour*d»  w  adored, 
And  only  Second  to  the  vorld's  great  lord, 
Runs  glittering  from  th^  mould,  in  cups  and  cans. 
And  such  mean  things,  ptatiBs,  pitchers,  potS|an4 
pans. 
**  Grown  all  your  doors  with  bay,  triomphant  bay! 
^^  Sacred  to  Jove,  tl)^  ffiiU^whjtS  vlftUm  ^Uy  i 

Vee.  83.  And  all  Sejanu*  in  tktfarnace  glows ;]  This  instance 
<>f  Sejanus  is  most  happily  chosen,  since  it  exhibits  at  OQe  vi€V| 
not  only  the  instability  of  court,  but  of  popular,  fiivour. 

No  subject  ever  ascended  to  sucb.  a  height  of  power ;  noiw 
ever  fell  from  it  so  rapidly  into  the  abyss  of  disgrace  and  nun« 
This  is  not  the  place  for  hi^  histoiy,  but  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  this  picture  of  the  unfeeling  and 
barbarous  versatility  of  the  mob ;  a  picture  wbicb  foit  Uv^  and 
humour  has  seldom,  I  think,  been  equalled. 

To  understand  the  little  drama  which  follows,  #e  must  suppose 
one  of  thosa  who  had  witnessed  the  commencement  of  Sejanus' 
punishment,  hastening  home  to  announce  the  intelligence,  and 
prepare  bis  publick  demonstrations  of  loyalty  aiid  juy.  The 
dialogue  passes  between  him  and  his  neighbours. 

With  respect  to  Sejanus,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  it  was  of 
Lally,  by  Voltaire ;  be  was  one  against  whom  every  man  bad  a 
right  to  lift  his  band,  but  the  executioner.  During  the  full  tide 
of  his  prosperity,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  too  low  for  his 
malice.  In  the  prologue  to  his  third  book  of  Fables,  Pbtfdms, 
the  obscure  and  inoffensive  Pbaedrus,  pathetically  comphuns  of 
having  been  unjustly  accused  by  him :  he  survived,  however,  bodi 
the  accusation  and  the  accuser,  and  in  bis  story  of  Princeps  Ti- 
bicen,  gently  retorts  upon  the  fallen  fortunes  of  bis  adversary. 

1  know  not  whether  Pliny  had  this  particular  event  in  his 
thoughts ;  but  he  gives  a  very  interesting  detail  of  the  impotent 
vengeance  er.ercised  on  the  statues  of  disgraced  favouriles  by  the 
rabble :  Juvabai  iliidere  90I0  supirbissimos  vuftus^  instare  ferro, 
€(evire  secwibus,  vt  si  singulos  ictus  sanguis  dolorque  sequeretur, 
Nemo  tarn  ttmperans  gaudii^  seraaque  kttitict,  quin  instar  vlfionis 
lideretur  cernere  laceros  artus^  truncata  membru,  postrcmo  tnwes 


s^f' 
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"  F^r  lo!  wEere  great  Sejaiias  fry  th^  tfarong,  "^ 
t^  A  joyful  spectacle,  is  dr^g^M  along.      '     [part, 
**  What  iips^!  what  cheeks !  hahj  trait^ur!  for  my 
"  1  never  loved  this  felloW— Id  liiy  heart  ;*** 
^  But  tell  me  i  Why  wa^  he  adju!dged  to  bleed  ?   ' 

*  And  who  cUscover'dt  and  who  piroved  the  deed  T 
*.*  Proved  I-^  verbose  epistle  came  to  day  [They ! 

*  From  Caprcae."  /  Goodl  what  think  the  people?' 
They  follow  ibrtyne  as  of  old,  and  hate  • 

With  their  whole  souk,  llic  victim  of  the  state. 
Yet  would  the  herd,  thus  .zealous,  thiis  on  6 re,  '  ' ' 
H?id  Nurscia  met  the  Tuscan's  fond  desire, 
And  crushed  the  unwary  prince,  have  all  combined,, 

And  hail  d  Sejanus,  Master  of  mankind  i 

^  .         ,  •  *^  -. .  -  •  ,     - ...  .-  • 

For  since  their  votes  have  been  no  longer  bought. 
All  publick  care  has  vanished,  from  thieir  thought ; 

Xdrrendtuque  imaginei  ahjettas  excoctasque  Jlammis,  vt  ex  itlo  itr^ 
tore  et  mi/iU,  in  mum  hominum  ac  luluptatcs  igntbus  mutarmtur* 
Paiiogyr,  cap.  lii. 

Ver.  96.        ■    ■  ■  a  verbose  episfle  S^c]  Dio  sneers  at 

tlie  length  of  this  epistle  :  and  Suetonius  calb  it^  pudenda  miseran^ 
daque  oratio.  The  triith  is,  that  Tiberius,  who^  Uke  Cromwell, 
vras  always  too  cunntiig  to  be  clear,  was  at  this  time  confounded  ' 
by  hia  fears,  or  at  least  pretended  to  be  so ;  and  therefore  wrote 
*^  about  it,  and  about  it.'^  Suetonius  has  preserved  a  sentence  of 
thid  memorable  address,  which  fully  justifies  the  character  he  has 
given  of  it.  Among  other  things,  Tiberiui  besought  the  senate  to 
send  one  of  the  consuls,  with  a  mihtaiy  guard,  to  conduct  him, 
a  poor  and  desolate  old  man,  in  safety  to  their  presence !  Jonson» 
in  his  once  celebrated  Sejanus,  has  fabricated  '<  a  verbose  epistle*' 
for  Tiberius,  with  a  masterly  hand. 

Veh.  101.  Bad  Nurscia]  So  the  Tuscans  called  the  Goddfess 
Fortun'a.  As  Sejanus.  was  a  Tuscan,  Lipsius  conceives  that  there 
is  some  cleverness  in  giving  her  this  name.  Begging  pardon  both 
of  Lipsius  and  Juvenal,  I  think  there  is  more  pedantry.^ 

VsR.  104.  For  since  their  votes,  ^c]  There  spoke  the  old 
xepublicaD !  and  indcedi  it  must  be  confessed,  that  if  Juvenal 
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And  those  who  once,  with  unresisted  sway, 
Gave  armies,  empire,  every  thing,  away, 
For  two  poor  claims  have  long  renounced  the  whole. 
And  only  ask, — the  Circus  and  the  Dole* 

w 

,  t 

sometimes  lashes  the  tyranny  of  the  chiefs,  he  at  others  treats  the 
base  and  abject  submission  of  the  people  with  equal,  if  not  supe- 
riour,  severity. 

It  is  clear,  that  their  power  had  been  broken  by  the  usurpations 
of  Marius  and  Sylla ;  they  still,  however,  retained  a  considerable 
degree  of  influence,  and  nominally  gave,  or  rather  snl<l,  their 
suffrages,  till  the  days  of  Julius  Csesar.  That  they  were  ripe  (o^ 
the  slavery  which  awaited  them,  cannot  be  denied;  for  such  was 
their  corruption  and  rapacity,  that  they  only  inquired  which  of 
the  candidates  would  bribe  highest. 

Caesar,  however,  did  not  directly  deprive  the  people  of  their 
suffrages,  (cruda  adhm  sei-vitutt^  as  Lipsius  says,)  he  only  took 
the  nomination  of  the  consuls  upon  himself,  and  left  the  choicCf 
or  rather  the  sale,  of  the  inferiour  magistracies  to  them,  upon 
condition  that  he  should  have  the  recommendation  to  one  half! 
Suetonius  has  preserved  his  congi  d^elirty  and  a  very  curious  one 
it  is  :  CxsAR  Dictatou  zlli  tribut.  Cammendo  vobis  i/lumt 
et  illumt  ut  VESTRO  suffragio  mam  dignitatem  tentant* 
(Caesar,  41.)  The  reader  may  be  sure  that  these  recommen- 
dations were  never  overlooked  :  preccs  erant^  as  Tacitus  says  on 
another  occasion,  sed  quibus  contradici  non  posset. 

Augustus  seems  somewhat  to  have  enlarged  the  power  of  the 
people,  which  was  again  abridged  by  Tilxsrius,  or  rather  taken 
quite  away;  neqi/e^  says  the  historian,  with  honest  indignation, 
populus  adtmptumjus  questus  est  n'm  inatii  rumore,  Caligula,  in  a 
tit  of  popularity,  showed  symptoms  of  re-establishing  them  in  a 
part  of  their  rights,  which  however  came  to  nothing:  this  I  think 
was  the  last  effort  in  their  favour,  and  from  this  period  they  gra- 
dually, and  indeed  deservedly,  sunk  into  insignificance  and  con- 
tempt. 

It  argues  great  courage  in  our  author  to  reproach  the  Romans 
for  their  supineness ;  and  must  have  been  highly  offensive  to  their 
rulers.  About  this  however,  he  appears  to  be  httle  solicitous; 
nay,  I  am  persuaded  that  much  of  what  he  says  here  is  immedi- 
ately levelled  at  Trajan,  who  had,  about  this  time,  transferred  to 
the  senate,  or  rather  to  himself,  the  very  trifling  degree  of  power 
which  the  people  had  hitherto  been  permitted  to  retain. 

Via.  109.  —.——_.  the  Do/e.]  The  Dole  here 
mentioned  most  not  be  confounded  with  th«  sportuia  already 
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"  But  there  are  more  to  stifier?'*  *  So  'tis  said ; 

*  A  fire  so  fierce,  for  one  was  scarcely  made. 
\  I  met  my  friend  Brutidius,  and  I  fear, 

^  From  his  pale  looks^  he  thinks  there's  danger  nean 

*  What,  if  this  Ajax,  in  his  frenzy,  strike, 
'  As  doubtful  of  our  zeal,  at  all  alike  I — 

'  Swift  let  us  fly  our  loyalty  to  show, 
^  And  trample  on  the  carcass  of  his  foe : 

*  !Jut  mark  me  ; — lest  our  slaves  the  fact  forswear, 

*  And  dra<j:  us  to  the  bar,  let  them  be  there.' 
Thus  of  the  favourite's  fall  the  converse  ran. 
And  thus  the  whisper  pass*d  from  man  to  man. 

Lured  by  t!)e  splendour  of  his  happier  hour, 
WoLiIdst  thou  possess  Sejanus'  wealth  and  power; 
See  crowds  of  suppliants  at  thy  levee  wait. 
Give  this  to  sway  the  army,  that  the  state; 
And  keep  a  prince  in  ward,  retired  to  reign 
On  Caprcae's  crag^s,  with  his  Chaldean  train? 

iioticcMi ;  the  latter  was  a  private  distribution^  .the  former  a 
publick  oi\c,  bci$  |>.  24().  'i'be  suspicioub  in  the  next  couplet 
were  nut  ill-foundcil ;  tor  many  adherents  of  Sejanus,  and  more, 
suspected  of  being  such,  sufiered  death  immediately  after  his 

full. 

Veu.  127.  On  Caprect's  crogs^]  angusta  Capreantm  inrupCf  as 
Juvcnul  happily  expresses  it.  For  angusta  most  of  the  copies 
have  aagusta^  which,  though  an  ingenious  variation,  ap[iears  to 
weaken  the  force  of  the  Satire.  The  long  and  infamous  residence 
of  Tiberius  at  Caprra3  is  too  well  known  to  be  dwelt  on  hfere* 

It  may  seem  a  little  extraordinary  that  Tiberius,  who,  at  a 
former  period,  had  driven  the  Chaldeans  (the  astrologers)  out  of 
Italy,  nay,  put  some  of  them  to  death,  should,  in  the  decline  of 
life,  have  secluded  himself  from  the  world  to  enjoy  their  society 
without  molestation ;  but  his  conduct  may  be  accounted  (br^  from 
the  condition  of  human  nature.  The  multiplied  cruelties  that 
followed  the  fall  of  Sejanus,  though  they  could  not  appease  the  fe* 
rocit} ,  iiud  yet  alarmed  the  consciencC|  of  this  execrable  monster; 
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Yes,  yes  thou  wouldst  (thy  secret  thoughts  I  see) 
Have  cohorts,  legions,  armies,  just  as  he ; 
*TiS  nature  this :  even  those  who  want  the  will, 
Pant  for  the  dreadful  privilege  to  kill. 
Yet  what  delight  can  rank  and  power  bestow. 
Since  every  joy  is  balanced  by  its  woe !      [gown  ?- 
— "Sti  LL  wouldst  thou  choose  the  favourite's  purple 
Or,  thus  forewarn'd,  control  some  paltry  town ; 
At  Cabii  and  Fidenae  rules  propound 
For  faulty  measures,  and  for  wares  unsound, 
And  take  the  tarnish'd  robe,  and  petty  state. 
Of  poor  Ulubi*3B*s  ragged  magistrate? 

:ftDguish  and  despair  took  possession  of  all  his  thoughts,  and  if 
yve  could  for  a  moment  suppose  the  damned  permitted  to  make 
Iheir  "  eternal  blaison  to  «ars  of  flesh  and  blood,"  we  could  not 
image  terms  of  deeper  horrour  for  them,  than  those  with  which 
4ie  begins  one  of  his  letters  Xo  the  senate:   Quid  scfHtam  robis 
P.  C.  out  quomodo  scnbatn,  aut  quid  onwino  non  saibamy  hoc  tem^ 
fOrt  f  Dit  mtf  Deeeque  pfjw  perdduUf  quam  quotidie  perire  sfiUWf 
«t  scio,    S\xeL  Tiber.  67.    In  this  state ;  afflicted  at  the  pabt, 
'dissatisfied  with  the  present,  and  trembling  for  the  future,  his  en- 
feebled and  detracted  mind  clung  for  relief  to  the  wretched  im- 
j)ostures  of  astrology,  which  it  had  formerly  rejected ;  and  endea- 
voured to  divert  the  evils  of  to  <iay,  by  vague  and  i«nsek»s  re- 
searches into  the  destiny  of  to  morrow.   I  have  elsewhere  noticed 
the  strange  inconsislency  of  atheism ;  Tiberius  is  a  striking  proof 
of  it :    Circa  deot  (Suet,  69)  ^  rdigione*  negiigcutior ;  quipp^ 
MddicUu  maikefualictti  ptrtuamnisque  picnut,  cuncta  Jato  agi,  SfC. 
Dio  has  ihe  same  remark. 

Vee.  139.  ■  poor  Ulubrct's  ragged  fnagisirate  t]   Pan- 

noius  vacuis  JEdiUs  Ulubris,  There  were  two  kinds  tf  jEdiles, 
(strictly  speakii^,  indeed,  there  were  three^)  the  Curule,  and  the 

'  Plebeian :  the  fir:it  were  officers  of  coustideruble  power.  It  is  the 
latteff  however,  of  whom  Juvenal  now  speaks,  and  with  whobe 
imaginary  importance  he  delights,  on  all  occasions,  to  sport.  They 
were  chosen,  as  their  name  imports,  out  of  the  com^MM«r  ple- 

'  l>eians,  afidliad  the  care  of  weights  and  measures,  of  AMbets  and 
provisions,  the  determination  of  petty  cases,  tbft  inipMfOn  of  tho 
reads,  the  ovefsedwg  of  the  theatres,  &c,    lo  Btlh  aMttkipalitiii, 
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You  grant  me  then,  Sejanus  grossly  err'd, 
Nor  knew  what  prayer  his  folly  had  preferr  d : 
For  when  he  begg'd  for  too  much  wealth  and  power. 
Stage  above  stage  he  raised  a  tottering  tower. 
And  higher  still,  and  iiigher  ;  to  be  thrown, 
With  louder  crash,  and  wider  ruin,  down  I 

What  wrought  the  Cras^ij^  what  the  Porapeys* 
doom, 
And  His,  who  bow  d  the  stubborn  neck  of  Rome  ? 
What  but  the  wild,  thet unbounded  wish  to  rise. 
Heard,  in*  malignant  kindness,  by  the  skies  1 — 
Few  kings,  few  tyrants,  find  a  natural  end, 
Or  to  the  grave,  without  a  wound,  descend. 

The  child,  with  whom  a  trusty  slave  is  sent, 
Charged  with  his  little  scrip,  has  scarcely  spent 

suA  as  Fidenae,  Gabii,  and  Ulubra,  they  were  probaibly  the  only 
'  magistrates.  We  have  nothing  precisely  like  them  in  this  country ; 
but  in  the  Italian  villages,  they  sliJl  subsist,  as  ra^d  and  con- 
sequential as  ever,  under  the  name  of  Podestas.  The  **  taTrashed 
robe,"  which  xtM  probably  an  heirfoom  attached  to  the  office,  m 
finely  contrasted  with  the  pratexta^  or  purple  gown  of  §Jejanus. 

Ver.  143.  Stage  above  stage  ^c]  The  thought  is  from, 
Horace : 

«« excelss  graviore  casa 

"  Decidunt  turrcs,"     ■    ■ 

but  wonderfully  heightened  and  improved  by  our  author ;  ^ 
has,  in  his  turn,  found  many  imitators.  Perhaps  Horace  hiin»if 
was  indebted  to  Menander : 

O^vv  TI  fAu^u  Tu?  rvpQK  «»Jjp«oTa, 
Tarn  rap(jnu9  fifAi&iv  ivSvc  vp^h)UCt 
ll^£tipfTa>  ya^  i^t^oVf  tret  f«»§Br  vuTfu 

V&1i«a47.  And  hif,  Src]  Julius  Caesar's,  The  Crassi  (lather 
and  sonji^iKMa  rgthpr  to  have  faUen  sacrifices  to  tlieir  avance^i 
than  theic'ambitiOlu     . . 
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His  mite  at  school,  ere  hopes  his  bosom  seize. 

To  rival  TuUy  and  Demosthenes, 

In  eloquence  and  fame :  for  this  he  sues 

And,  through  her  festival,  Minerva  woos. 

Yet  both  these  orators,  in  evil  hours, 

Proved  the, sad  victims  of  their  envied  powers  ; 

Alike  the  fatal  paths'  of  genius  tried, 

And  That  by  steel,  and  This  by  poison,  died  : 

While  meaner  pleaders  unmolested  stood. 

Nor  stain'd  the  rostrum  with  their  wretched  blood. 


Yer.  157*  Andi  through  her  fativalf  SfC.}  He  speaks  of  the 
Quinquatria ;  a  festival  kept  in  honour  of  Mioerva,  as  the  pa- 
troness of  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  began  on  the  nineteenth  of 
March,  and  lasted,  as  the  name  imports,  for  five  days,  during 
which  the  schools  were  shut  up. 

Ver.  161.  And  That  by  stedy  4^.]  Cicero  was  murdered  by 
the  second  triumvirate,  Antony,  whom  Juvenal  supposes  to  have 
been  particularly  irritated  by  the  second  Phiiippick,  despjitched  a 
band  of  assassins  after  him,  who  overtook  him  as  he  was  proceed- 
ing to  the  sea-side.  He  made  no  resistance,  but  looking  sternly 
on  the  leader,  whose  life  he  had  formerly  saved,  and  thrusting  his 
neck  as  forward  as  he  could  out  of  the  litter,  he  bade  him  take 
what  he  wanted.  l*he  ungrateful  wretch  cut  off  his  head  and  his 
hands,  and  carried  them  to  Antony,  who  rewarded  him  for  the 
agreeable  present  with  a  civick  crown!  and  a  large  sum  of 
money.  I'he  head  whs  fixed  on  the  Rostra,  between  the  two 
hands,  (where,  as  we  find  from  Flonis,  the  people  ran  as  eagerly 
to  see  his  relicks,  as  formerly  to  hear  his  eloquence,)  a  piece  of 
impotent  revenge,  which,  not  long- after,  recoiled  on  the  author 
of  it 

Speaking  of  Antonius,  (the  grandfather  of  the  triumvir,)  who 
fell  in  the  bloody  proscription  of  Sylla,  Cicero  has  an  observation 
of  striking  singularity :  In  hu  ipm  rottris  in  quihis  ilk  remp.  eon- 
Mtantissitne  consul  dtftnderat^  poiitum  caput  iliud  fuity  a  quo  crant 
multorum  civium  capita  servata  f  Never  could  it  be  more  truly 
said. 


tt 


**  Fabula  narratur. 


•  ryutato  nomine,  de  te 
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'*  How  fortuNATE  A  NATal  day  was  thine, 

*'  In  that  proud  consuLATE,  O  Rome,  of  mine  !*' 

Ver.  164.  HowfortuvAT^  a  VATolday  S^.}  0  fortunatam 
natamf  me  consuU^  Romam.  I  have  attempted,  how  successfully  I 
know  not,  to  give  the  English  reader  some  idea  of  the  construc- 
tion of  this  well  known  verse  of  Cicero.  Most  of  my  predeces- 
sors thought  it  necessary  to  translate  it  into  nonsense,  or  load  it 
with  the  most  barbarous  tautology :  this,  however,  was  paying 
but  a'n  ill  compliment  to  one  of  the  greatest  men  **  that  ever 
lived  in  the  tide  of  times/'  and  was,  besides,  as  Unjust  as  imper- 
tinent. 

'  It  appears,  indeed,  that  this  line,  or  some  one  like  it,  bad  been 
made  the  subject  of  ridicule  during  the  author^s  life  :  he  was  not 
however  ashamed  of  the  sentiment,  for  he  repeats  it  in  prose : 
O  Nona  Decembres  qum  me  qov^uj.'b,  fuistUf  ego  diem  vere  na- 
tdlem  hujus  urhis^  Spc.  Orat.  pro  Flac*  In  the  second  Philippick, 
after  severely  retorting  upon  Antony,  he  adds, — nee  vero  Hbi  de 
•Dersiinis  respondebo  ;  tantum  dicam  brevittr  neque  iUos^  neque  vllas 
te  omnitio  literas  nosse.  This,  I  suppose,  is  **  the  reply  churlish ; 
when,  instead  of  answering  an  adversary,  you  disable  his  judg- 
ment:" what  he  subjoins,  however,  is  a  noble  apology  for  his 
lighter  studies. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Cicero's  poetry,  generally  speaking, 
deserves  the  epithet  (ridenda)  which  Juvenal  is  pleased  to  affix  to 
it :  the  verse  in  question,  indeed,  has  long  been  the  jest  of  small 
wits,  and  even  the  ''  mousing  Martial  hawks  at  it ;"  but  there  are 
many  vigorous  and  elegant  passages  scattered  amongst  his  works : 
after  all,  perhaps,  it  was  the  me  consuls,  and  not  the  natam 
natamy  the  vanity,  and  not  the  jingle,  of  the  verse  which  provoked 
the  sneers  of  his  contemporaries.  When  Juvenal  wrote,  however, 
personality  and  envy  had  long  been  extinct ;  and  he  evidently 
diverts  himself  with  the  want  of  taste,  which  could  permit  so 
many  similar  sounds  to  be  crowded  into  the  compass  of  a  single 
line.  To  confess  the  truth,  there  appears  in  many  parts  of  Cicero's 
works^a  predelection  for  trifles  of  this  kind,  derived,  perhaps,  from 
his  long  acquaintance  with  the  rhetoricians  and  grammarians  of 
Greece. 

Middleton  has  laboured  to  establish  his  poetical  character. 
Plutarch,  he  says,  reckons  Cicero  among  the  most  eminent  of  the 
Roman  poets;  but  Plutarch's  judgment,  in  this  matter,  is  of  no 
great  weight.  To  Quintilian's  authority,  indeed,  every  one  must 
subscribe,  but  not  to  Middleton's  interpretation  of  it.  In  carmi" 
nibus  utinam  perpercisset  qwt  nan  deiierunt  carpere  maligni. 
''  Quintilian  seems  to  chaiige  the  cavils  of  his  censurers  to  a  pria- 
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Oh,  had  he  ne'er  harangued  in  loftier  strain, 
The  sword  of  Antony  had  raged  in  vain. 
Yet  this  would  I  prefer,  the  jest  of  Rome, 
To  that  Philippick  which  provoked  his  doom, 
That  second  burst,  where  eloquence  divine 
Pour'd  on  the  ear,  from  every  nervous  line. 
And  he  too  fell,  whom  Athens,  wondering,  saw 
Her  fierce  democracy,  at  will,  o'erawe ; 
Fell  by  a  cruel  death  :  some  angry  Power 
Scowl'd  with  dire  influence  on  his  natal  houn 
BlearM  with  the  glowing  mass»  the  luckless  sire, 
From  anvils,  sledges,  bellows,  tongs,  and  fire, 
From  tempering  swords,  his  own  more  safe  employ. 
To  study  RHETORiCK  sent  his  hopeful  boy. 

The  spoils  of  war  ;  the  trunk  in  triumph  placed, 
With  all  the  trophies  of  the  battle  graced, 

ciplc  of  malignity ;''  whereas  be  merely  wbhes  that  he  had  omit- 
ted some,  things,  (evidendy  alluding  to  his  boasting?,)  which  fur- 
nished a  constant  subject  of  censure  to  his  enemies.  To  conclude, 
his  verse  is  only  mean,  when  compared  to  his  prose ;  and  if  he 
had  not  been  the  first  of  orators,  no  one  would  have  been  unjust 
enough  to  style  him  the  last  of  poets* 

Veb.  i68.  Yet  this  would  I  prefer^  ^c]  A  si  ngplar  declaration 
from  one,  who  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  so  much  on  account 
of  the  severity  of  his  writings : — Surely  the  commentators,  who 
are  unanimous  in  maintaining  that  this  Satire  was  composed  by 
Juvenal  after  his  banishment,  must  grant  that  it  comes  from  him 
with  a  very  ill  grace. 

Vee.  172.  And  he  too  feQ,  4^.]  Demosthenes,  who  poisoned 
himself  to  avoid  Antipater,  one  of  Philip's  generals.  His  <'  luck- 
less sire'^  (v.  176)  was  a  sword  cutler.  From  some  incidental 
passages  in  the  son's  Orations,  it  appears  that  he  was  of  consider- 
able eminence  in  his  profi^ion,  and  kept  two*and-twenty  men  in 
hb  employ.  It  was  ambition,  therefore,  that  induced  him,  or,  as 
some  say,  his  wife,  to  make  *'  his  boy"  an  orator. 

Ver.  180.  The  qtoHi   of  war i  the  trunk  ^-c]  This,  says 

Y  2 
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Crushed  helmSi  and  batter*d  shields ;  and  streamers 
bom  [torn, 

From  vanquished  fleets,  and  beams  from  chariots 
And  captives  ranged  around  in  mournful  state, 
Are  prized  as  joys — beyond  a  mortal's  fate : 
Fired  with  the  love  of  these,  what  countless  swarms, 
Barbarians,  Romans,  Greeks,  have  rush*d  to  arms. 
All  danger  slighted,  and  all  toil  defied. 
And  madly  conquered,  or  as  madly  died ! 
So  much  the  raging  thirst  of  fame  exceeds 
The  generous  warmth  which  prompts  to  worthy 

deeds, 
That  none  confess  fair  Virtue's  genuine  power, 
Or  woo  her  to  their  breast,  without  a  dower. 
Yet  has  this  wild  desire,  in  other  days, 
This  boundless  avarice  of  a  few  for  praise. 
This  frantick  rage  for  names  to  grace  a  tomb. 
Involved  whole  countries  in  one  general  doom  : 
Vain  rage !  the  roots  of  the  wild  fig-tree  rise. 
Strike  through  the  marble,  and — their  memory  dies ! 

Dry  den,  viho  translates  the  passage  very  carelessly,  is  $l  mock 
account  of  a  Roman  triumph.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  serious 
account  of  the  manner  of  raising  a  trophy  on  the  field  of  battle^ 
after  a  victory ;  which,  as  Uoiyday  properly  observes,  was  ''  by 
cutting  down  a  tree,  lopping-oif  its  branches,  fixing  it  in  the 
ground,  and  then  hanging  upon  it  the  spoils  wonne  from  the 
enemie."  But  indeed  the  whole  process  is  so  admirably  described 
in  the  text,  that  any  further  remarks  on  it  are  unnecessary. 

Ver.  192,  That  none  confess  fair  Virtue's  genuine  power^  ^c] 

'<  Nee  &cile  i^venies  multis  in  millibus  unum^ 
**  Virtutem  pretium  qui  putet  esse  sui ; 

**  Ipse  decor  recti,  facti  si  praemia  desint, 
**  Non  movet  et  gratis  poenitet  esse  probum/' 

Poat.  lib.  XI.  3* 
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For,  like  their  mouldering  tenants,  tombs  decay. 
And,  with  the  dust  they  hide,  are  swept  away. 

Produce  the  urn  that  Hannibal  contains, 
And  weigh  the  mighty  dust  which  yet  remains : 
And  is  this  all  !  Yet  this  was  once  the  bold, 
The  aspiring  chief,  whom  Africk  could  not  hold, 
Africk  outstretch'd,  from  where  the  A  tlantick  roars, 
To  Nilus ;  from  the  Line,  to  Lybia's  shores  ! — 
Spain  conquer'd,  o'er  the  Pyrenees  he  bounds ; 
Nature  opposed  her  everlasting  mounds, 
Her  Alps,  and  snows :  o'er  these,  with  torrent  force. 
He  pours,  and  rends  through  rocks  his  dreadful 
Already  at  his  feet  Italia  lies  ; —  fcourse. 

Yet  thundering  on, "  Think  nothing  done,"  hecries, 
"  Till    o'er  Rome's  prostrate   walls   I  lead  my 

powers, 
**  And  plant  my  standard  on  her  hated  towers  !" 


Ver.  203.  And  xoeigh  the  mighty  dust  ^'c]  I  do  not  know 
that  this  was  ever  done  in  the  old  world ;  at  least  with  regard  to 
Hannibal ;  but  in  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  I  find  that 
Sir  John  Paterson  had  the  curiosity  to  collect  and  weigh  the 
ashes  of  a  person  discovered  a  few  years  since  in  the  parish  of 
Eccles ;  which  he  was  happily  enabled  to  do  with  great  facility^ 
as  **  the  inside  of  the  cofliu  was  smooth »  and  the  whole  body 
visible/^  Wonderful  to  relate,  he  found  the  whole  did  not  exceed 
in  weight  one  ounce  and  a  half!  And  is  this  all! 

Ver.  210.  ■  o*€r  these^  with  torrent  force^  In  the  ori- 

^nal,  et  numtem  rupit  acetOf  he  rent  the  mountain  with  viu^ar. 
Appian's  account  is,  EX^fty  ^i  toi  ra  AXtrwt  o^,  k.  r.  «•  **  Hq 
came  to  the  Alps,  and  finding  an  abundnnce  of  frost  and  snow 
there,  he  cut  down  the  trees,  burned  them,  and  extinguished  the 
glowing  embers  with  vinegar  and  water,  th*  ^  nfm  o^tyyvc  vhtrt 
luu  o{i»,  he  then  beat  down  the  rock,  thus  softeuea,  with  sledges, 
and  so  opened  a  passage."  But  see  Mr.  Whitaker's  learned  and 
ingenious  work  on  this  subject. 
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Big  words :  but  view  his  figure !  view  his  face ! 

O,  for  some  master-hand  the  lines  to  trace, 

As  through  the  Etrurian  swamps,  by  floods  increast, 

The  one*eyed  chief  urged  his  Getulian  beast  i 

But  what  ensued  ?  Illusive  Glory,  say. 

Subdued  on  Zama's  memorable  day, 

He  flies  in  exile  to  a  petty  state, 

With  headlong  haste  ;  and,  at  a  despot^s  gate 

Sits,  mighty  suppliant !  of  his  life  in  doubt. 

Till  the  Bithynian*s  morning  nap  be  out. 

Nor  swords,  nor  spears,  nor  stones  from  engines 
hurrd, 

Shall  quell  the  man  whose  frown  alarm*d  the  world: 

The  vengeance  due  to  Cannae's  fatal  field, 

And  floods  of  human  gore,  a  ring  shall  yield  ! — 


VsR.  22S. Cawu^s  fatal  Jield,}  Nearly  three 

centuries  had  elapsed  since  that  disastrous  action,  yet  Juvenal 
speaks  of  it,  not  only  here,  but  elsewhere,  in  a  way  which  shows 
that  the  impression  made  by  it  on  the  minds  of  the  Romans  was 
indelible. 

There  is  nothing  so  much  wanted  as  a  judicious  life  of  Han* 
nibal :  it  is  more  than  time  to  do  justice  to  one  before  whom  the 
conquerors  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times  "  hide  their  dimi- 
nished heads."  Sagacious,  penetrating,  indefiEitigable,  fertile  in 
expedients,  boundless  in  resources,  this  extraordinary  man,  who 
maintained  himself  in  a  constant  course  of  victories,  (this  is  suffi- 
ciently clear  even  from  Livy's  prejudiced  narrative,)  with  an  in- 
ieriour  army,  in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country,  would  have 
turned  ytdrcimteinpt  and  horrour  from  tl^e  celebrated  murdeiers 
of  the  continent,  who^cooUy  calculate  how  many  men  they  caa 
afford  to  sacrifice,  aiHLW  in^lling  forward  whole  nations  to 
slaughter,  weary  out  theirle^s  numerous  antagonists, 

Vek.  229.  a  ring  shall  yield! — ]  Such  was  the  end 

of  Hannibal ;  the  Romans,  who  never  thought  themselves  secure 
while  he  lived,  no  sooner  heard  that  he  had  taken  shelter  at  the 
court  of  Prusias,  than  they  sent  Q.  Flaminius  to  demand  him. 
Hannibal,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  weakness  of  the 
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Go,  madman,  go !  at  toil  and  danger  mock, 
Pierce  the  deep  snow,  and  scale  the  eternal  rock| 
To  please  the  rhetoricians,  and  become 
A  DECLAMATION  for  the  boys  of  Rome! 

One  world  the  ambitious  Youth  of  Pella  found 
Too  small ;  and.  toss*d  his  feverish  limbs  around, 
And  gasp'd  for  breath,  as  if  confined  the  while, 
jUnhappy  prince  i  in  Gyarae*s  rocky  isle  ; 
But,  entering  Babylon,  found  ample  room 
Within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  tomb ! 


Bytliinian'prince,aDd  determined  to  die  free,  saw  no  other  resource, 
but  swallowing  poison ;  which,  to  be  prepared  against  the  worst, 
he  always  carried  with  him  in  the  hollow  of  a  ring ! 
Hannibal  might  have  asked,  with  Arbaces  : 

.  **  Why  should  you  that  have  made  me  stand  in  was 
<'  Like  fate  itself,  cutting  what  threads  I  pleas'd^. 
•<  Decree  such  an  unworthy  end  to  me, 
"  And  all  my  glories  i"^  King  and  no  King^ 

Vbr.  237.  w  Gyara's  rocky  isle:] 

"  Ut  Gyarae  clausus  scopuii»,  parvaque  Seripho." 

As  tbese  places  are  frequently  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  it  may  be 
necessary,  once  for  all,  to  observe,  that  they  were  bare  and  rocky 
islands  in  the  .£gean  sea,  to  which  offenders  were  sometimes  ba- 
nished, and  generally  in  the  worst  of  cases.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  little  spots  were  despised.  Gibbon  says,  "  for  their  ignorance 
and  obscurity :"  they  should  rather  have  been  pitied  for  their 
wretchedness.  Stratonicus,  who  was  sent  to  the  former  of  them 
(Gyarae)  for  defomation,  found  himself  so  uncomfortable  there^ 
that  he  one  day  asked  his  host  what  crim^  was  punished  with 
exile  in  his  country  ?  the  man  said,  perjury.  "  Why  dost  thou 
not  forswear  thyself  then,"  replied  Stratonicus,  «  to  be  dismissed 
from  this  accursed  place  f' 

Hall  has  a  fine  allusion  to  the  next  verse : 


"  Fond  fool !  six  feet  shall  serve  for  all  thy  store, 
"  And  he  that  cares  for -most,  shall  find  no  more/' 

t  harmonious  monosyllables !  but  this  is  surpassed  1 
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Death,  the  great  teacher,  Death  alone  proclaims 
The  true  dimensions  of  our  puny  frames. 

The  daring  tales  in  Grecian  slory  found, 
Were  once  believed : — of  Athos  sail'd  around, 

beautiful  and  pathetick  apostrophe  of  Prince  Henry  to  the  lifeless 
remains  of  Hotspur : 

4<                »          Fare  thee  well,  great  heart ! 
^  ni-weav'd  Hmbition,  how  much  art  tliou  shrunk ! 
**  When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spiril, 
**  A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound  ; 
**  But  now,  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
"  Is  room  enough ! 

The  reader  of  taste  and  feeling  will  thank  me  for  adding,  from 
Shirley,  the  following  exquisite  allusion  to  the  same  passage : 

**  Does  this  enclose  his  corps  ?  How  little  room 

**  Do  we  take  up  in  death,  that,  living,  know 

*^  No  bounds  !  Here^  without  murmuring,  we  can 

*^  Be  circumscribed  : — it  is  the  soul,  that  makes  us 

**  Affect  such  wanton  and  irregular  paths ; 

*'  When  tbat*8  gone,  we  are  quiet  as  the  earth, 

'*  And  think  no  more  of  wandering/'  The  JVedding, 

Ver.  242.  The  daring  tales  in  Grecian  story  founds  SfC,"]  The 
quicquid  Grcecia  mendax^  says  the  translator  of  Herodotus,  (applied 
by  Juvenal  to  the  Greek  Historian,)  '*  partakes  more  of  insolence 
than  justice/'  Gillies,  too,  terms  it  "  downright  impudence." 
By  mt/  troths  Gossip,  these  be  bitter  words :  and  the  former  adds, 
•*  it  is  not  perhaps  very  extravagant  to  affirm,  that  Livy  has  more 
prodigies  than  all  the  Greek  historians  together/'  Perhaps  not ; 
and  if  Juvenal  had  been  called  upon  ta  give  his  opinion  of  them, 
he  would,  I  presume,  have  delivered  it  with  very  little  ceremony. 
But  he  is  not  on  the  subject  of  prodigias  here,  nor,  as  far  I  can 
see,  of  Herodotus :  he  is  speaking  of  Sostratus,  a  poet,  says  the 
old  Scholiast,  (who  knows  nothing  of  the  matter,)  that  wrote  the 
campaigns  of  Xefxes.  After  all,  I  do  not  mean  to  apologize  for 
his  hesitation  respecting  the  vagaries  of  the  Persian  prince,  nor 
for  the  incredulity  with  which  he  treats  ^*  the  daring  tales  of 
Greece"  in  general.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  vrith  any 
rational  person,  but  that  most  of  the  circumi^tances  of  this  famous 
expedition  are  either  fabricated  by  the  Greeks,  or  grossly  exag- 
gerated^ As  far  indeed  as  relates  to  circumnavigating  Athos, 
(next  to  chaining  the  waves,  the  most  absurd  of  all  exploits, 
since  even  Herodotus  allows  that  the  fleet  might  have  been 
dragged  over-land  with  infinitely  less  pains,)  I  am  somewhat  in- 
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Of  fleets,  that  bridges  o'er  the  waves  supplied, 
Of  chariots,  rolling  on  the  stedfast  tide, 
Of  lakes  exhausted,  and  of  rivers  quaft, 
By  countless  nations,  at  a  morning's  draught, 
And  all  that  Sostratus  so  wildly  sings, 
Besotted  poet,  of  the  king  of  kings. 

But  how  return'd  he?  say;  this  soul  of  fire, 
That  scourged  tlie  winds  in  his  impatient  ire; 
That   shackles  o'er   the   earth-shaking  Neptune 

threw, 
And  thought  it  lenient — not  to  brand  him  too  I 
Say,  how  return'd  he  ?  All  his  navy  lost, 
In  a  small  bark  he  fled  the  fatal  coast, 

dined  to  think  Sostratus  correct ;  since  not  only  Thucydides, 
uniu  irutar  omnium,  but  Plato,  Lysias,  Diodorus,  and  others  speak 
of.it,  as  an  undoubted  fact.  The  wonder  is,  that  a  matter  so  easy 
to  ascertain,  should  ever  have  been  a  ,subject  of  dispute.  Yet  it 
'was  and  is :  this  is  sufficient  for  J.uvenal. 

Modern  travellers  can  find  no  traces  of  this  work,  and  therefore 
discredit  the  story.  But  they  do  not  reflect  on  the  size  of  the  an* 
cient  ships.  A  canal  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Blackwall  would 
be  sufficient  for  them  ;  and  yet  even  that,  if  neglected,  would  be 
completely  filled  up  in  a  few  centuries. 

Ver.  Z53.  And  thought  it  lenient — «S*C'l  ^  1'^^  the  caution  of 
Herodotus  on  this  occasion.  The  good  old  man,  ^ith  all  the  cre- 
dulity of  his  countrymen,  had  little  of  their  vanity,  and  none  of 
their  propensity  to  falsehood.  *•  He  had  heard  of  brands  too,** 
he  »ays ;  but  he  does  not  take  upon  himself  to  answer  for  them  : 
i)ai|  h  r,wiaa,  1:%  xai  ffTtytof  avtVifA^t  r»(orr«K  rev  ^LTOoiavorrot^ 

Ver.  Sd*.  Say^  how  returned  he  f]  Here  again  the  author  in- 
terrupts the  course  of  his  satire  by  an  impertinent  question:  Huk 
^isnam  teliet  scroire  deorum  f  What  god  would  not  be  proud  to 
serve  such  3  man  ? — the  ridicule  of  which  is,  at  once,  mean  and 
obvious  :  it  affects,  besides,  the  spirit  of  the  passage. 

Ver.  255.  In  a  small  bark  4*0.]  Erat  res  spectaculo  digna,  et 
astimatione  sortis  humanity  rerum  vanctate  miranda,  imexiguo 
latentem  videre  nanigio,  quern  pauto  ante  vix  ceguor  omne  capieiatf 
ifc.  Just.  lib.  II.  c.  13. 


/ 


And  forced  a  tardy  passage  through  the  flood. 
Choked  with  his  slaughtered  troops,  and  red  with 

blood. 
So  Xerxes  sped,  so  speed  the  conquering  race  ; 
They  catch  at  glory,  and  they  clasp  disgrace ! 
•*LifeJ   length   of  life!*'  For  this,  with 
earnest  cries. 
Or  sick  or  well,  we  supplicate  the  skies. 
Pernicious  prayer  I  for  mark,  what  ills  attend 
Still  on  the  old,  as  to  the  grave  they  bend : 
A  ghastly  visage,  to  themselves  unknown. 
For  a  smooth  skin,  a  hide  with  scurf  o'ergrown, 

VxE.  260.  **  Life  !  lbhgth  of  life  !  4*c/'] 

Vbr.  2ff4.  A  ghastly  visage  SfC,"]  Id  this  striking  descripdon  of 
old  age,  Juvenal  seems  to  have  thought  of  a  passage  in  Crates, 
thus  admirably  rendered  by  Mr.  Cumberland : 

**  Hard  choice,  for  man  to  die— or  ebe  to  be 

*^  That  tottering,  wretched,  wrinkled,  thing  you  see* 

''  Age  then  we  all  prefer ;  for  age  we  pray, 

<<  And  travel  on  to  life's  last  lingering  day ; 

**  Then  sinking  slowly  down  from  worse  to  worse^ 

**  Find  heaven's  extorted  boon  our  greatest  curse." 

But  indeed  the  idea  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  has  had  good 
things  said  on  it  in  every  age ;  here  is  one  of  them : 

**  ■  Some  comfort 

*'  We  have  in  dropping  early — we  expire, 

**  And  not  without  men's  pity;  to  live  still, 

**  Have  their  good  wishes;  thus,  too,  we  prevent 

**  The  loathsome  miser}*  of  age,  beguile 

*^  The  gout  and  rheum,  that  in  lag  hours  attend 

"  For  grey  approachers." —  Ttuo  Noblt  Kinsmen. 

Again, 

^'  For  as  our  age  increases,  so  vexations, 

**  Griefe  of  the  mind,  pains  of  the  feeble  body. 
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And  such  a  flabby  cheek,  a^  an  old  ape, 

In  Tabraca^s  thick  woods,  might  haply  scrape. 

Strength,  beauty,  and  a  thousand  charms  beside. 
With  sweet  distinction,  youth  from  youth  divide ; 
While  age  presents  one  universal  face : 
A  faultering  voice,  a  weak  and  trembling  pacci 
An  ever-dropping  nose,  a  forehead  bare. 
And  toothless  gums  to  mump  its  wretched  fare.^ 
Poor  wretch !  behold  him,  in  the  dregs  of  life, 
So  loathsome  to  himself,  his  children,  wife, 
That  those  who  hoped  the  legacy  to  share, 
And  flatter'd  long,  disgusted  disappear. 

**  Rheums,  coughs,  catarrhs — ^we're  but  our  living  coffins; 
**  Besides,  the  feir  soul's  old  too,"  Wife  for  a  Montk* 

And  Spenser,  in  a  stanza  of  surpassing  beauty, 

*^  O  why  do  wretched  men  so  much  desire 

**  To  draw  their  days  unto  the  utmost  date, 

'^  And  do  not  rather  wish  them  soon  expire; 

**  Knowing  the  miseries  of  their  estate, 

'^  And  thousand  perils  which  them  still  awate, 

**  Tossing  them  like  a  boat  amid  the  mayne : 

«*  That  every  hour  they  knock  at  Dcathc's  gate ; 

**  And  he  that  happiest  seems,  and  least  in  payne, 

**  Yet  is  as  nigh  hia  end,  as  he  that  most  doth  playne/' 

Ver.  267.  In  Tabraca^SM  SfcJ]  **  A  city  in  the  maritime  part  of 
Lybia,"  the  Scholiast  says,  '<  near  which  is  a  thick  wood  abound- 
ing in  apes."  It  is  probably  the  modern  Tunis.  Strabo  quotes  an 
entertaining  passage  from  Posidonius,  respecting  the  vast  number 
of  those  animals  which  he  saw  there,  and  with  whose  gambols  he 
was  entertained  in  his  voyage  along  the  Lybian  coast 

Vbr,  274.  Poor  xoretch!  behold  him,  in  the  dregs  of  life. 

So  loathsome  4*c.]  This  is  illustrated  by  a  pretty 
quatxain  in  the  Anthologia : 

£k  o(v  rpi«rira«  rmro  to  Xiin-ooiiFOv* 
*Ovrtf(  avIXii^aK  Toy  oXoy  C»oir,  ik  ^oSv  y  iX&«y> 
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The  sloggisb  palate  dull'd,  the  feast  no  more 
Excites  the  same  sensations  as  of  yore ; 
Taste,  feeling,  all,  a  universal  blot. 
And  even  the  rites  of  love  remember'd  not : 
Or  if, — throagh  the  long  night  he  feebly  strives 
To  raise  a  flame  where  not  a  spark  survives ; 
While  Venns  marks  the  eflbrt  with  distrust, 
And  hates  the  gray  decrepitude  of  lust 

Butlo!  another  loss  ;  the  warbling  quire, 
Though  famed  Seleucus  sing,  no  joys  inspire ; 
The  sweetest  airs  escape  him ;  and  the  lute. 
That  thrills  the  general  ear,  to  him  is  mute* 
He  sits,  perhaps,  too  distant :  bring  him  near ; 
Alas !  'tis  still  the  same :  he  scarce  can  hear 
The   deep-toned   horn,    the   trumpet's  clanging 

sound, 
And  the  loud  blast  that  shakes  the  benches  round. 
Even  at  his  ear,  his  boy,  to  name  the  hour. 
Or  friends  arrived,  must  shout  with  all  his  power. 

Add  that  a  fever  scarcely  warms  bis  veins, 
And  thaws  the  little  blood  which  yet  remains ; 
That  ills  of  every  kind,  and  every  name, 
Rush  in,  and  seize  the  unresisting  frame. 
Ask  you  how  many?  I  could  sooner  say 
How  many  drudges  Hippia  kept  in  pay, 

Ver.  298.  That  ills  of  every  kind,  ^c]  So  Plautus,  but  mort 
soberly, 


it 


ut  aetas  mala  merx,  mala  est  tcrgo  ! 


Nam  res  plurimas  pcssumas,  cum  advenit,  affert, 
«  Quas  si  autumem  omneis,  nimis  lungus  sermo  siu" 

Menxch.  A.  v.S.  ii. 
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How  many  wards  by  Hirrus  were  undone, 
How  hiany  patients  kiU'd  by  Themison  ; 
How  many  men  by  Maura — ^nay,  record 
How  many  villas  call  my  quondam  barber  lord ! 

These  their  shrunk  shoulders,  those  their  hams 
bemoan ; 
This  hath  no  eyes,  and  envies  that  witb  one ; 
This  a  sad  spectacle  of  pity  stands, 
Helpless  and  weak,  and  fed  by  others'  hands ; 
While  that,  accustom*d,  at  the  sight  of  food, 
To  stretch  his  jaws,  gapes  like  the  callow  brood 
Of  Progne,  when,  distributing  supplies, 
From  bill  to  bill  the  fasting  mother  flies. 

But  other  ills,  and  worse,  succeed  to  those : 
His  limbs  long  since  were  gone  ;  his  memory  goes. 
Poor  driveller  I  he  forgets  his  servants  quite, 
Forgets,  at  morn,  with  whom  he  supp*d  at  night ; 
Forgets  the  children  he  begot  and  bred ; 
And  makes  a  strumpet  heiress  in  their  stead : 
So  much  avails  it  the  rank  arts  to  use, 
Gain'd  by  long  practice  in  the  loathsome  stews ! 

But  grant  his  senses  unimpaired  remain ; 
Still  woes  on  woes  succeed,  a  mournful  train ! 
He  sees  his  sons,  his  daughters  all  expire, 
His  faithful  consort  on  the  funeral  pyre. 
Sees  brothers,  sisters,  friends,  to  ashes  turn, 
And  all  he  loved,  or  loved  him,  in  their  urn. 

Ver.  313. thefoiting  mother  4^.]  This  pretty 

picture  of  maternal  solicitude  is  literally  from  Homer : 

MetrttKf  tint  M  A«fCi}^i|  K»x3t^  ^a^a  oT  TriXei  av\n,     IL  IX« 
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Lo  here,  the  dreadful  fine  we  ever  pay. 
For  life  protracted  to  a  distant  day  i 
To  see  our  house  by  sickness,  pain,  pursued, 
And  scenes  of  death  incessantly  renewed : 
In  sable  weeds  to  waste  the  joyless  years, 
And  drop  at  last  mid  solitude  and  tears ! 

The  Pylian*s  (if  we  credit  Homer*s  page) 
Was  only  second  to  the  raven's  age. 
**  O  happy,  sure,  beyond  the  common  rate, 
**  Who  warded  oflF  so  long  the  stroke  of  fate ! 
**  Who  told  his  years  by  centuries,  who  so  oft 
**  Quaff 'd  the  new  must !  O  happy,  sure'* — ^But, 
This  ^'  happy*'  man  of  destiny  complained,  [soft. 
Gurs'd  his  gray  hairs,  and  every  god  arraigned ; 

Vkr.  328.  Lo  here,  the  dreadful  jfine  4-c.]  "  These,"  exclaims 
poor  Swift,  in  the  midst  of  his  agonizing  fears  for  Stella's  death, 
**  These  are  the  perquisites  of  living  long :  the  last  act  of  life  is 
always  a  tragedy  at  best ;  but  it  is  a  bitter  aggravation,  to  have 
one's  best  friends  go  before  one/' 

Ver.  338.  Who  told  his  years  by  centuries^  — suosjamdextra 
computat  annoSf  told  his  years  on  his  right  hand.  The  ancients 
had  a  way  of  numbering  with  their  fingers ;  they  reckoned  on  the 
left  hand  as  far  as  a  hundred,  and  <^  all  above,"  says  Madan,  *'  on 
the  right."  This  is  not  correct ;  for  after  a  certain  number,  on 
which  the  criticks  are  not  agreed,  they  returned  to  the  left. 
Nestor,  we  see,  was  got  to  the  right  hand ;  but  I  find  mention 
made  of  an  old  lady,  in  the  Anthologia,  who  had  travelled  back 
to  the  left,  and  consequently  far  surpassed  him  in  years : 

Holyday  has  a  very  long  note  on  this,  subject,  which  he  illus- 
trates by  a  curious  table,  showing  the  dififerent  inflections  of  the 
fingers,  and  positions  of  the  hands  necessary  to  produce  the  requi- 
site  numbers :  as  a  whole  it  is  tedious,  but  it  may  be  consulted 
with  great  advantage. 
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What  time  he  lit  the  pyre,  with  streaming  eyes, 
And  round  his  son  saw  the  dark  flames  arise. 
"  Tell  me/*  he  cried,  with  wild,  distracted  air, 
'*  Ye  faithful  friends,  who  these  sad  duties  share, 
^^  What  monstrous  crimes  have  roused  the  Al- 
mighty's hate, 
'^  That  thus,  in  vengeance,  he  protracts  my  date  ?" 

So  question'd  heaven  Laertes,  Peleus  so ; 
Their  hoary  heads  bow'd  to  the  grave  with  wo, 
While  This  bewail'd  his  son,  at  Ilium  slain, 
That  his,  long  wandering  o*er  the  faithless  main. 

While  Troy  yet  flourish'd,  had  her  sovereign 
With  what  solemnity,  what  funeral  pride,      [died, 
Had  he  descended,  every  duty  paid, 
To  old  Assaracus,  illustrious  shade ! — 
Hector  himself,  bedew'd  with  many  a  tear. 
Had  join*d  his  brothers  to  support  the  bier  ; 
And  Troy*s  dejected  dames,  a  numerous  train. 
Followed,  in  sable  pomp,  and  wept  amain, 

VxR.  342.  What  time  he  lit  the  pyre^  SpcJ]  Our  author  had 
Propertius  in  view  here ;  he  has,  however,  improved  upon  him : 

'*  Non  ille  Antilochi  vidisset  corpus  humati : 

**  Diceret  aut,  O  Mors,  cur  mihi  sera  vems  ?''  Lib.  xr*  13* 

It  was  the  melancholy  duty  of  the  nearest  relation  of  the  de- 
ceased, to  apply  the  first  torch  to  the  funeral  pile, 

Ver.  356.  Hector  himself ^  4*c.]  This  picturesque  passage  de- 
tails the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Eastern  nations,  with  whom,  as 
customs  are  little  exposed  to  change,  they  obtain  at  this  day, 
much  as  they  did  in  the  age  of  Priam.  The  body  is  usually  car- 
ried by  the  sons ;  while  the  daughters,  (followed  by  a  long  train 
of  females,  sometimes  brought  together  by  affection,  but  more 
commonly  hired  for  the  purpose,)  break  out,  at  stated  periods, 
into  piercing  lamentations,  which  are  instantly  taken  up,  and  re- 
echoed by  the  whole  procession.  It  is  a  solemn  and  an  affecting 
service. 
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As  sad  Polyxena,  her  garments  rent, 
And  wild  Cassandra,  led  the  loud  lament; 
Had  he  but  faH'n,  ere  his  adulterous  boy 
Spread  his  bold  sails,  and  left  the  shores  of  Troy. 

But  what  did  lengthen*d  life  avail  the  sire  ? 
To  see  his  realm  laid  waste  by  sword  and  fire. 
Then  too,  too  late,  the  feeble  soldier  tried 
Unequal  arms,  and  flung  his  crown  aside ; 
Totter*d  the  murderer  of  his  son  to  meet. 
And  fell,  before  Jove's  altar,  at  his  feet, 
Like  a  lean  ox,  that,  old  and  useless  now. 
Is  spurn*d  to  slaughter,  from  the  ungrateful  plough ! 
His  end,  however,  was  human ;  while  his  wife 
Drain'd,  in  a  bitch's  form,  the  dregs  of  life* 

I  pass,  while  hastening  to  the  Roman  page. 
The  Pontick  king,  and  Croesus,  whom  the  Sage 

Veb.  373.  Drained,  in  a  bitch's  formf  ^cJ  ^  Plautus:  Kom 
tu  teit,  Sfc, 

Mc.  Hark  ye»  my  mistress !  do  you  know  why  Greece 

reign'd  ilecuba  was  turn'd  into  a  bitch  ? 

IVom^  Not  I,  indeed. 

Me,  ril  tell  vou  then;  because 
She  i*ail'd  and  raved  at  every  one  she  met, 
As  you  do  now, — and  therefore  wHs  she  call'd. 
And  rightly  call'd,  a  bitch.  Menctc*  Ac,  v.  Sc.  i. 

Vbr.  375.   the  Sagt\    Solon.    The  story  to  which 

Juvenal  alludes  is  to  be  found  in  Herodotus.  It  had  already  fur* 
nished  Ovid  with  some  fine  lines  : 

«    '  scilicet  ultima  semper 

*'  Expectanda  dies  homini,  dicique  beatus 

'^  Ante  olHtum  nemo  supremaque  funera  debet.'^ 

Unless  be  may  be  thought  to  have  borrowed  them  from  the  termi« 
nation  of  that  pathejtick  and  beautiful  speech,  which  concludes  the 
(Edipus  Tyrannas : 

AoTf y  Smroir  ^^^  %%k\vrfl  rur  riXivroiAy  ijlitv 
H/Aifoy  irttf-xoiTtfrrati  /biijliv'  oAffi^ciy,  newt  ap 
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Wisely  forbad  in  fortune  to  confide, 
Or  take  the  name  of  happy  till  he  died. 

That  Marius,  exiled  from  his  native  plains, 
Was  hid  in  fens,  discovered,  bound  in  chains ; 
That,  bursting  these,  to  Africa  he  fled,       [bread, 
And,  through  the  realms  he  conquered,  begg*d  his 
Arose  from  age,  from  treacherous  age  alone : 
For  what  had  Rome  or  earth  so  happy  known; 
Had  he,  in  that  blest  moment,  ceased  to  live^ 
When,  graced  with  all  that  Victory  could  give, 
^^  Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,** 
He  first  alighted  from  his  Gimbrian  car ! 

Campania,  prescient  of  her  Pompey*s  fate, 
Sent  a  kind  fever  to  arrest  his  date : 

Ver.  37s.  Tkat  MariuSf  exiled  4^.]  The  particulars  In  the 
text  are  copied  from  Paterculus.  The  example,  indeedy  is  less 
happily  chosen  than  that  of  Sejanus ;  for  though  the  mutability 
of  fortune  in  his  case  was  singular  and  extreme,  yet  his  end  was 
fortunate.    Lucan  has  noticed  it  in  his  best  manner : 

^  lUe  fuit  vitse  Mario  modus,  omnia  passo 

^*  Quae  pejor  fortuna  potest,  atque  omnibus  uso 

**^  Quae  melior,  mensoque,  homiui  quid  fata  pararenf 

Stapylton  says  that  **  the  Miuturnian  fens,  in  which  Marius  lay 
hid,  were  in  Switzerland  !"  For  this  accurate  piece  of  topography 
he  was  indebted  to  the  old  Scholiast.  The  spot,  however,  lies  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  ferry  of  the  Garigliano,  as  you  go  fiom 
Borne  to  Naples. 

Ver.  388.  Campania^  prescient  of  her  F(mpe^9faie»  4'C.]  This 
too,  is  to  be  found  in  Paterculus ;  but  Juvenal  was  more  imme- 
diately  indebted  for  it,  as  well  as  for  the  story  of  Priam  in  a 
former  page,  to  that  store-house  of  ethical  and  moral  wisdom,  the 
Tusculan  Questions ;  there  the  two  examples  follow  each  other, 
and  we  shall  see  that  our  author  has  not  only  adopted  the  circum* 
stances,  but  the  words  of  Cicero :  Friamiim  autem  tanta  progenia 
orbatum^  cum  in  aram  conf^tgiuetf  hostUis  manus  uUeremU*  Mic 
si  vivis^fiUiif  incolumi  regnOf  ocddisset^  utrum  tandem  a  bonis f  an  a 
malis  discessiuci  f  turn  prqftcto  videretur  a  boniSf  SfC.    He  then 

z 
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When  lo !  a  thousand  suppliant  altars  rise,      ** 
And  pubiick  vows  obtain  Uim  of  the  skies. 
Ill  done !  that  head,  thus  rescued  from  the  grave. 
Was  mangled  by  a  vile  Egyptian  slave : — 
Gethegus  scaped  this  mutilation  dire, 
And  Catiline,  though  vanquibh*d,  sunk  entire. 
Whene'er  the  fane  of  Venus  meets  her  eye, 
Th^  anxious  mother  brieathes  a  secret  sigh    . 
For  handsome  boys ;  but  asks,  with  bolder  prayer^ 
That  ail  her  girls  be  exquisitely  fair ! 
**  An4  wherefore,  not  ?  Latona,  in  the  sight 
<^  Of  Dian's  beauty,  took  unblam^d  delight.** 
True  ;  but  Lucretia  curs'd  her  fatal  charms, 
When  spent  with  struggling  in  a  Tarquin'sarms ; 
And  poor  Virginia  would  have  changed  her  grace, 
For  Rutila's  crook'd  back,  and  homely  face, 

Subjoins,  Pampeio  nostro  familiari,  cum  graviter  (tgroiarei  Nea* 

poll utrum  igitur^  si  turn  es6ct  extinctw,  a  bonis  rebus^  an  a 

maUs  disccssisset  ?  certe  a  miseiis Qui  si  mortem  turn  obiisset^ 

in  amplissimis  for  funis  occidisset;  is  propagatione  vitct  ^uot^'uuantas^ 
quam  incredibiles  hausit  calamitatcs  ?  Lib.  x, 

Ver.  393.  Was  mangled  by  ^-c] 

u  Hoc  juris  habebat  ' 


^ _, __ 

\*9 


''  In  tantura  fortuna  caput!' 

The  strange  notion  of  the  ancients,  that  their  wounds  and  muti- 
lations followed  them  to  the  other  world,  filled  them  with  inex- 
pressible horrour  at  the  idea  of  being  dismembered  in-  (his.  Sue- 
tonius tells  us,  that  the  last  and  most  earnest  request  of  th« 
wretched  Nero  to  his  few  followers  was,  that  his  head  might  not  be 
severed  from  his  body,  but  that  be  might  be  burnt  entire,  totu^ 
cremaretvr.     Nero,  49. 

Ver.  400.  ■  Latona^  in  the  sight 

**  Of  Dian's  beauty^  took  unblamed  delight.**]  AnaK 
JQsioD  to  Homer, 


•»i 


"*  7>7))di  h  rt  f  f  i9ff  Aevtu^  ^  r*  »• 
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"  But  boys  may  still  be  fair  ?"    No,  they  destroy 
Their  parents'  peace,  and  murder  all  their  joy ; 
For  rarely  do  we  meet,  in  one  combined, 
A  beauteous  body  and  a  virtuous  mind, 
Though,  thro  the  rugged  house,  from  sire  to  son, 
A  Sabine  sanctity  of  manners  run. 
Besides,  should  Nature,  in  her  kindest  mood, 
Confer  the  ingenuous  flush  of  modest  blood, 
The  disposition  chaste  as  unsunned  snow — 
(And  what  can  nature  more  than  these  bestow, 
These,  which  no  art,  no  care  can  give?) — even  then, 
They  cannot  hope,  they  must  not,  to  be  men  I 

Ver.  416.   ■  even  then^ 

They^cannot  hopcy  they  must  not^  to  he  men  /]  ft  is  to 
tbe  praise  of  Domitian,  (alas !  for  Trajan,)  that  the  mutilation  of 
boys  was  prohibited  during  his  reign* 

Nunc,  says  Statius  very  finely, 

** nunc  frangere  sexum 

f'  Atque  horoinem  mutilare  nefas,  gavisaque  solos 
*'  Quos  genuit,  Natura  videt !" 

Some  of  Martial's  best  epigrams  are  on  this  subject ;  the  fol* 
lowing  lines  bdar  a  close  resemblance  to  the  text : 

*^  Non  puer  avari  sectus  arte  mangonis 

^'  Virihtatis  damna  moeret  erepta^ : 

<<  Nee  quara  superbus  computet  stipera  leno^ 

*<  Dat  prostituto  misera  mater  infimti."  Idb*  ix.  7» 

As  do  these : 

**  Jam  cunae  lenonb  erant»  ut  ab  ubere  raptus 

^'  Sordida  vagitu  posceret  aera  puer. 
^*  Immatura  dabant  tnfandas  corpora  poenas,  hcJ* 

I  have  given  credit,  with  Amm.  Marcell.  and  others,  to  Do- 
mitian  for  this  humane  and  salutary  restriction.  Xiphilinus,  how* 
ever,  will  not  allow  this  solitary  sprig  to  decbrate  his  brows  ;  he 
says  that  he  did  it  to  insult  the  memory  of  his  brother,  whom,  as 
well  as  his  father,  he  had  a  perverse  pleasure  in  counteracting  on 
all  occasions :   Kcu  h»  r^no,  tuuwtf  xai  avl^^  Eapiw  nvo^  ivyv;^  tfftf 
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Smit  With  their  charms,  the  imps  of  hell  appear. 

And  pour  their  proffers  in  a  parent's  ear 

For  prostitution  ! — ^infamously  bold. 

And  trusting  to  the  almighty  power  of  gold: 

While  youths  in  shape  and  air  less  fbrm*d  to  please. 

No  tyrants  mutilate,  no  Neros  seize. 

Go  now,  and  triumph  in  your  beauteous  boy. 
Your  Ganimede !  whom  other  ills  annoy. 
And  other  dangers  wait :  his  graces  known, 
He  stands  profess*d,  the  favourite  of  the  town  ; 
And  dreads,  incessant  dreads,  on  every  hand. 
The  fierce  revenge  a  husband's  wrongs  demand : 
For  sure  detection  follows  soon  or  late. 
Born  under  Mars,  lie  cannot  scape  his  fate. 
Oft  on  the  adulterer  too,  the  furious  spouse 
Indicts  worse  evils  than  the  law  allows ; 
By  blows,  stripes,  gashes  some  are  robb*d  of  breath. 
And  others  by  the  mullet  rack'd  to  death. 

'*  But  my  Endymion  will  more  lucky  prove, 
^^  And  serve  a  beauteous  mistress,  all  for  love.'* 

««-!  iKM%fB  i^fttf  funhfo,  IT*  fy  rn  r^r  VuftMMv  etfXf  •*nvpu«0'dci«*      Zifr. 
LXVII.  §  2- 

Ye  a.  432.  Oft  on  the  adulterer  too^  the  furious  spouse 

Infiicts  worse  evils  SfcJ]  See  oiaoy  instances  of  this  iii 
Val.  Maximosy  lib.  vi.  c.  1 ,  §  13.  With  respect  to  the  punishment 
mentioned  in  the  next  line*  (tiie  being  clystered,  as  Holyday  ex- 
presses ity  with  a  mullety)  it  was  allowed  by  no  written  law ;  but 
seems  to  have  been  an  old  and  approved  method  of  gratifying 
private  vengeance.  , 

One  of  the  commentators  (Isidoros)  thinks  the  fish  was  selected 
for  this  singular  purpose,  on  account  of  its  anti-venereal  proper* 
ties ',  but  he  confounds  the  mugilis  with  the  mullus. 
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Ko  ;  he  will  soon  to  \iglines9  be  sold, 
And  serve  a  toothless  grandam,  all  for  gold. 
Servilia  v/ill  not  lose  him ;  Jewels,  clothes, 
All,  all  she  sells,  and  all  on  him  bestows ; 
For  women  nought  to  the  dear  youth  deny. 
Or  think  his  labours  can  be  bought  too  high  : 
When  Iove*s  the  word,  the  naked  sex  appear, 
And  every  niggard  is  a  spendthrift  here. 

"  But  if  my  boy  with  virtue  be  endued, 
"Whatharm  will  beauty  do  him?"  Nay,  what  good? 
Say,  what  avail'd,  of  old,  to  Theseus'  son, 
The  stern  resolve  ?  what,  to  Belleropbon  ? — 
O,  then  did  Phaedra  redden,  then  her  pride 
Took  fire,  to  be  so  stedfastly  denied  I 
Then,  top,  did  Sthenoboea  glow  with  shame, 
And  both  burst  forth  with  unexampled  flame  I 
A  woman  scorn*d  is  pitiless  as  fate. 
For  then  the  dread  of  shame  adds  stings  to  hate. 

But  Silius  comes  ; — now  be  thy  judgment  tried : 
Shall  he  accept,  or  not,  the  proffer'd  bride. 


Ver,  448.  Say ^  what  avaiTd^qfold,  to  Tlicsetti  so/iy  4c]  Tiie 
adventures  of  HippoUtus  and  Bellerophon  are  well  known.  They 
were  accused  of  incontinence,  by  the  women  whose  inordinate  pas- 
sions they  had  refused  to  gratify  at  the  expense  of  their  duty ;  and 
sacrificed  to  the  fatal  credulity  of  the  husbands  of  the  disappoiJUed 
fair  ones.  It  is  very  probable  that  both  the  stories  are  founded 
on  the  Scripture  account  of  Josepli  and  Potiphar's  wife« 

Vfift.  456.  But  Silius  comes ; — S^c]  Tacitus  agrees  with  Ju- 
venal. **  The  graces  of  the  form  and  manners  of  this  young  man 
(Caius  Siltus)  were  highly  celebrated.  That  Messalrna  might 
enjoy  her  favourite  without  a  rival,  she  obliged  him  to  repudiate 
his  wife  Junia  Silana^  a  lady  of  noble  birth.  Silius  was  neither 
blind  to  the  magnitude  of  the  criiiie  of  marrying  the  empress,  nor 
tor  the  danger  of  not  complying.     On  the  whole,  however,  he 
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And  marry  Caesar's  wife  ?  hard  point,  in  truth : 

Lo,  this  most  noble,  this  most  beauteous  youtii, 

Is  hurried  ofT,  a  helpless  sacrifice 

To  the  lewd  glance  of  Messalina*s  eyes ! 

— Now  bring  the  victim:  In  the  nuptial  vest 

Already  see  the  impatient  Empress  drest, 

The  genial  couch  prepared,  the  accustomed  suctm 

Told  out,  the  augurs  and  the  notaries  come. 

*^  But  why  all  these  ?"  You  think,  perhaps,  the  rite 

Were  better,  known  to  few,  and  kept  from  sight  r 

Not  so  the  lady ;  she  abhors  a  flaw, 

And  wisely  calls  for  every  form  of  law. 

But  what  shall  Silius  do ?  refuse  to  wed? 

A  moment  sees  him  number'd  with  the  dead. 

Consent  ?  he  lives  but  till  the  story,  clear 

To  town  and  country,  reach  the  Emperour's  ear, 

Stiil  sure  the  last  his  house's  shame  to  hear. 

resolved  to  hazard  the  future  consequences,  and  enjoy  the  present 
moment."    Ann.  xi.  12. 

Ver.  462. In  tht  nuptial  v^t 

Already  see  the  impatient  Empress  drestt]  Here  is  na 
exaggeration :  all  passed  precisely  as  our  author  describes  it. 
The  folly  and  enormity  of  the  transaction  seem  to  hAve  struck 
Suetonius,  and  yet  more  Taciius,  with  astonishment. — "  That  a 
Consul  elect,  and  the  wife  of  an  empcrour,  on  a  day  appointed, 
should  dare  to  affront  the  pubiick  eye,  and  sign  a  contract  with 
express  provision  for  the  issue  of  an  unlawful  marriage,  will  hardly 
gain  credit  with  posterity  :  still  less,  that  the  Empress  should  hear 
the  ceremony  pronounced  by  the  augurs,  and  in  her  turn  repeat 
the  words ;  that  she  should  join  in  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  take 
her  place  at  the  nuptial  banquet,  exchange  caresses,  &c.  But 
the  facts  here  related. are  well  attested  by  writers  at  that  period, 
and  by  grave  and  elderly  men,  who  lived  at  the  time,  and  were 
informed  of  every  circumstance."     Tacit,  Ann,  xi.  27. 

Ver.  474.  Still  sure  the  last,  ijrc.]  This  is  an  allusion  to  the 
sottish  stupidity  of  Claudius,  who  was  with  great  difficulty  per- 
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Then  let  him,  if  a  day's  precarious  life 
Be  worth  hrs  study,  make  the  dame  his  wife;        . 
For  wed  or  not,  poor  youth,  'tis  still  the  same, 
And  still  the  axe  must  mangle  that  fair  frame ! 

Say  then^  shall  man,  deprived  all  power  of  choice. 
Ne'er  raise  to  Heaven  the  supplicating  voice  ? 
Not  so  ;  but  to  the  gods  his  fortunes  trust; 
Their  thoughts  are  wise,  their  dispensations  just. 
What  best  may  profit  or  delight  they  know, 
And  real  good  for  fancied  bliss  bestow  : 


suaded  to  credit  the  report  of  Messalina's  infamy,  aficr  it  had 
been  long  notorious  to  all  the  world ;  and  with  greater  still,  in« 
duced  to  issue  the  final  orders  for  her  punishment. 

Ver.  479-  '^f^y  theny  must  man^  Sfc'\  We  are  now  drawing 
towards  the  end  of  this  divine  Satire,  which  finishes  in  a  manner 
highly  worthy, of  the  grave  and  solemn  dignity  with  which  it  has 
been  hitherto  conducted.  As  the  author  has  so  clearly  proved, 
that  those  ideal  advantages  which  we  commonly  make  the  ^tibject 
of  our  petitions,  are  too  often  dangerous  and  destructive ;  the 
conclusion,  that  we  should  leave  the  granting  or  withholding  of 
them  to  an  unerring  and  gracious  providence,  is  at  once  rational 
and  pious. 

Chaucer  has  some  pleasing  lines  on  the  subject : 

^  Alas,  why  playnien  men  so  in  commune 
**  Of  purveyance  of  God,  or  of  fortune, 
**  That  yevcth  hem  full  oft  in  many  a  gise, 
**  Well  bette  than  hem  selfe  can  devise  V 

Knighe^  Talc. 
And  Spenser, 

"  In  vaine,  said  then  old  Melibee,  doe  men  ■ 
'*  The  heavens  W  their  fortunes  fault  accuse ; 
"  Sith  they  know  best,  what  is  the  best  for  them— 
**  For,  they  to  each  such  fortune  doe  difluae 
^*  As  they  do  knowe  each  can  most  aptly  use. 
**  For,  not  that,  whidi  men  covet  most,  is  best, 
'^  Nor  that  thing  worst,  which  men  doe  most  refuse : 
^'  But  fittest  is,  that  all  contented  rest 
"  With  that  they  hold  :  each  hath  his  fortune  in  his  brest." 
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With  eyes  of  pity  they  our  frailties  scan^ 
More  dear  to  them,  thaa  to  hhnself,  is  man. 
'  By  blind  desire,  by  headlong  passion  driven. 
For  wife  and  heu^  we  daily  weary  Hearven  ; 
Yet  still  'tis  Heaven's  prerogative  to  know, 
If  heirs,  or  wife,  will  bring  ns  weal  or  wo. 

But,  that  thou  mayst  (for  still  'tis  good  to  prove 
Our  humble  hope)  ask  something  from  above ; 
Thy  pious  offerings  to  the  temple  bear, 
And,  while  the  altars  blaze,  be  this  thy  prayer : 
O  THOU,  who  know'st  the  wants  of  human 
kind. 
Vouchsafe  me  health  of  body,  health  of  mind ; 
A  soul  prepared  to  meet  the  frowns  of  fate, 
And  look  undaunted  on  a  future  state  ; 
That  reckons  death  a  blessing,  yet  can  bear 
Existence  nobly,  with  its  weight  of  care  ; 
That  anger  and  desire  alike  restrains, 
And  counts  Alcides'  toils,  and  cruel  pains, 
Superiour  far  to  banquets,  wanton  nights, 
And  all  Sardanapalus'  soft  delights ! 


Vek*  491/  JBtff,  that  thou  mayst  (for  still  'tis  good  to  prvce 

Our  humble  hope)  ask  ^-c]  **  Though  the  deity  }» 
incliiied/'  says  Owen,  '*  by  his  own  benignity  to  bless  his  crea- 
tures, yet  he  expects  the  outward  expressions  of  devotion  from 
the  rational  part  of  them/'  This  is  certainly  what  Juvenal  means 
to  inculcate :  hence  his  earnest  recommendation  of  a  due  regard 
to  the  publick  and  ceremonial  part  of  religion. 

It  is  lamentable  to  see  Dryden  taming  a  so'eran  admonition  to 
pay  those  external  marks  of  respect  which  all  dependent  being* 
owe  to  the  Creator,  into  one  of.  those  trite  and  senseless  sneers 
at  the  priesthood,  which  were  the  scandal  of  his  own  times,  and 
are  the  disgrace  of  ours* 
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Here  bound,  at  length,  thy  wishes,   I  but  teach, 
What  bks^ings  man  by  his  own  powers  may  reach. 
The  path  to  peace  is  virtu E._We  should  see, 
If  wisei  O  Fortune,  nought  divine  in  thee : 

Ver.  505.  ■  I  have  shown  ^-c]  This  has 

been  thought  to  savour  of  the  sufficiency  of  Stoicism,  but  without 
reason ;  since  it  must,  in  fairness,  be  restricted  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  wise  and  virtuous  man  on  fortune.  Wisdom  and 
virtue,  indeed,  Juvenal  thought,  with  the  rest  of  the  heathen 
world,  that  men  could  attain  by  their  own  exertions ;  but  there 
were  some  at  Rome,  as  Madan  finely  observes,  at  that  time,  who 
could  have  taught  him,  that  evert  good  gift,  and  every 

PERFECT  GIFT,  IS  FROM  ABOVE;  AND  COMETH  DOWN  FROM 
THE  FATHER  OF  LIGHTS. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  noticing  an  observation  of  Mr.  Gib- 
bon on  this  Satire.  After  bestowing  great,  and  indeed  just  praise 
on  its  design  and  execution,  he  adds :  ^'  A  propos.  des  dicux^  je 
remarque  cette  indecision^  SfC.  I  remark  in  Juvenal  that  want  of 
decision  with  respect  to  the  gods,  which  is  so  common  amongst 
the  ancients.  This  moment  nothing  can  be  more  pious,  more 
philosophical,  than  his  resignation  and  his  faith  ;  the  next,  our 
own  wisdom  is  sufficient  for  us,  and  prudence  alone  supplies  the 
place  of  all  the  divinities."  And  this  was  written  by  a  sneerer  at 
Revelation  I  I  am  not  he  ''  that  judgeth  another  man's  servant," 
but  methinks,  if  one  rose  from  the  dead,  he  could  not  evince  the 
superiority  of  the  pious  and  humble  believer,  over  the  bewildered 
yet  confident  infidel,  by  stronger  arguments  than  are  here  adduced 
by  this  extraordinary  man,  who  had  etes  and  saw  not  i 

Ver.  508.  0  Fortune!  no  divinity  in  theCf 

Were  wisdom  ours  ;  ^•c.]  So  Tasso, 

«  ■■^  sovente  awien  che  '1  saggio  e  '1  forte 

''  Fabbro  a  se  stesso  h  di  beate  sorte." 

Thus  rendered  by  Fairfax  in  his  admirable  translatioDi  with  aa 
eye,  perhaps,  to  our  author :  "^ 

"  They  make  their  fortunes,  who  are  stout  and  wise, 
**  Wit  rules  the  heavens,  discretion  guides  the  skies." 

And  Higgins  more  at  large : 

**  Tis  said  a  wise  rolin  all  mishaps  withstands ; 
^  For  though  by  storms  we  borne  to  mischiefs  are. 
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But  we  have  deified  a  name  aLone^ 

And  fix'd  in  heaven  thy  visionary  throne  i 

«  Yet  grace  and  prudence  bayle  our  careful  bands ; 
«*  Each  roan,  they  say,  his  fate  hath  in  his  hands, 
*'  And  what  he  marrcs,  or  mulresto  iewc.  or  save, 
"  Of  good  OK  ill,  is  cv'n  gclf  doe,  self  havS^" 

Mirr.  qfHIagisC, 


SATIRE   XL 


This  Satire  consists  principal^  of  an  invitation  to  Persicusy  the 
poefs/riendj  to  spend  the  day  with  him  ;  but  it  is  made  the  vehicle 
cfmuch  valuable  information^  and  much  amusing  description. 

It  begins  with  a  severe  invective  against  a  person  of  the  Eques*^ 
trian  Order,  (here  called  RutihtSy)  who  had  wasted  his  property  in 
riot  and  profusion ;  and  frwn  whose  reduced  and  miserable  state 
Juvenal  takes  occasion  to  draw  many  admirable  maxims  for  the  due 
regulation  of  life.  These  introduce^  with  sufficient  propriety j  the 
little  picture  of  his  own  domestick  economy  ;  which  is  followed  by  a 
most  pleasing  view  of  the  simplicity  of  ancient  manners^  artfully 
contrasted  with  the  extravagance  and  luxury  of  the  current  times* 
He  then  enters  at  length  into  the  particulars  of  his  purposed  enter* 
tainmentj  and  concludes  with  a  spirited  description  of  the  scanda-- 
lous  excesses  practised  at  the  tables  of  the  greats  and  an  earnest 
recommendation  to  hisfriendj  to  enjoy  the  present  with  content,  and 
to  await  the  future  with  calmness  and  moderation. 

I  should  imagine  this  to  be  one  of  Juvenal's  last  works.  It  has 
all  tilt  characteristicks  of  age :  the  laudator  temporis  acli  is  ever 
foremost  in  the  scene  ;  and  I  please  myself  with  thinking  that  time 
had  mellowed  and  improved  the  social  feelings  of  the  author,  ■  Here 
is  indeed  mtich  to  be  seen  of  those  strong  and  elevated  passions 
which  distinguish  his  earlier  writings ;  but  softer  and  more  amiable 
sentiments  have  their  turn ;  and  the  narrative  old  man  appears  as 
a  warm  friend,  a  generous  landlord^  and  a  most  kind  and  affectionate 
master  of  a  family. 

I  do  not  like  his  guest.  He  is  a  morose  and  suspicious  charac- 
ter :  sufficiently  unhappy,  it  seems^  in  his  domestick  concerns ;  but 
careful  about  many  things,  which  Juvenal  seems  to  think  he  had 
better  dismiss  from  his  thoughts. 

This  Satire  has  always  been  my  favourite,  A  predelection  which 
I  probably  derived  from  the  friend  and  patron  of  my  youth;  whof 
was  so  mttch  pleased  with  it,  that  he  undertook  to  translate  it  for 
this  work.  He  had  scarcely  proceeded,  however,  to  the  thirtieth 
line,  when  he  returned  it,  with  an  observation  that  it  was  **  above 
his  strength,"  His  death  followed  immediately  after.  Had  he 
lived,  I  should  probably  have  suppressed  the  lines  ;  now,  it  seems  a 
duty  to  insert  them  :  I  have,  however^  taken  great  pains  to  assimi' 
late  them  to  the  rest. 


SATIRE    XL 


SEfiMSSaCSSBMbaBBBBBBBBBaSG 


TO  PERSICUS. 


V.  1—10. 

If  Atticus  in  sumptuous  fare  delight, 
'TIs  taste ;  if  Kutilus,  *tfs  madness  quite : 
And  what  diverts  the  sneering  rabble  more 
Than  an  Apicius  miserably  poor  ? 

In  every  company,  go  where  you  will, 
Bath,  forum,  theatre,. the  tail:  is  still 
Of  Rutilus : — for,  while  he  now  might  widd. 
With  firm  and  vigorous  arm^  the  spear  and  shield, 
While  his  full  veins  beat  high  with  youthful  bloodi 
Forced  by  no  tribune — yet  by  none  withstood^ 

VfK.  4,  Than  an  Jpicms  4*c.]  Ajncios  (p.  119)  was^  says 
Stftpykooy  *^  so  exquifike  a  glutton,  that  he  wrote  a  book  of 
cookery;  and  so  rich,  that  he  made  all  his  experiments  at  hisowa 
Gosf  Nothing,  in  life,  however,  **  became  him,  like  the  leaving 
of  it ;"  for,  after  spending  near  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
luxurious  living,  he  poisoned  hin^f,  while  he  had  yet  fourscore 
Ihouaand  pounds  left,  for  fear  of  wanting  a  meal ! 

Via.  10.  Forced  bif  no  tribune — S^c]  Jnvenal  had  already  ob-» 
served,  in  the  eighth  Satire,  that  young  men  of  fomily  and  fortune 
entered  the  lists,  not,  as  formerly,  by  the  compulsion  of  the  reign- 
iDg  tyrant;  but  from  a  principle  of  depravity*    Here  he  goes 
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He  cultivates  the  gladiator's  trade, 
And  learns  the  imperious  language  of  the  blade. 
What  swarms  we  see  of  this  degenerate  kind ! 
Spendthrifts^  whom  when  their  creditors  wouldfind^ 
To  shambles  and  to  fish*stalls  they  repair. 
Sure,  though  deceived  at  home,  to  meet  them  there* 
These  live  but  for  their  palate  ;  and  of  these, 
The  most  distress'd,  while  ruin  hastes  to  seize. 
The  crumbling  mansion,  and  wide-yawning  wail. 
Spread  richer  feasts,  and  riot  as  they  fall ! 
Meanwhile,  ere  yet  the  last  supply  be  spent,. 
They  search  for  dainties  every  element, 
Awed  by  no  price ;  nay,  making,  this  their  boast. 
And  still  preferring  those  which  cost  them  most. 
With  hearts  at  ease,  thus  reckless  of  their  fate. 
To  raise  a  desperate  sum,  they  pledge  their  plate. 
Or  mother's  fractured  statue  ;  to  prepare 

Yet  one  treat  more,  though  but  in  earthen  ware ! 

• 

further,  and  insinuates  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  magistrates 
not  to  compel  men  to  disgrace  themselves ;  they  ought,  as  guar- 
dians of  the  pubhck  honour^  to  do  more ;  to  supply  the  deficiency 
of  the  laws,  and  prohibit  so  scandalous  a  prostitution. 

What  he  calls  the  imperious  language  of  the  blade,  (r^ia  verbal) 
is  thought  to  be  the  commanding  terms  used  in  the  schoob  of  the 
gladiators,  such  as  per  cut  e^  urge,  cade,  ^c. 

Ver.  27.  Or  mother's  fractured  statue;  ^c]  Matris  imagine 
fracta ;  fractured,  Lubin  says,  that  it  might  not  be  known  by  the 
pawnbroker.  Calderinus  thinks  there  is  an  allusion  here  to  some 
trcll  known  story,  which  is  not  improbable.  There  is  much  poig- 
mincy  in  the  circumstance— of  exchanging  plate  for  luxuries  to 
be  eaten  but  of  earthen  dishes  !  In  the  third  Satire,  all  ranks  of 
people  are  described  as  ashamed  of  it,  at  Rome,  ^ctilibus  cctnarc 
jmdet:  so  that  the  gluttony  of  these  spendthrifts  must  have  been 
excessive,  to  enable  tbem  to  overcome  the  prevailing  prejudice  in 
10  delicate  a  point.  The  *'  mess"  mentioned  in  a  subsequent 
line  was  a  particular  kind  of  coarse  and  unctuous  food,  to  which^ 
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Then  to  the  fencer's  mess-they  come,  of  course. 
And  mount  the  scaffpld,  as'  a  last  resource. 

I  hate 'not  sumptuous  boards ;  I  only  scan. 
When  such  are  spread,  the  motive,  and  the  man : 
Here^  the  profusion  damns  the  beggar's  name, 
There,  gives  the  noble  just  and  lasting  fame, 
Here,  seems  the  effect  of  gluttony,  and  there, 
Of  liberal  taste,  and  hospitable  care. 
Whip  me  the  fool,  who  marks  how  Atlas  soars 
O'er  every  Jhilt  on  Mauritania's  shores, 
Yet  sees  no  difference  *twixt  the  coffer's  hoards, 
And  the  poor  pittance  a  small  purse  affords ! 

From  heaven  came   "know  thyself!" — Be 
that  imprest, 
In  lasting  characters^  upon  thy  breast, 

gladiators  were  restricted  some  time  before  they  were  brought  out 
to  engage.  The  commentstors  suppose  it  to  be  a  mixture  of 
cheese  and  flour ;  this  is  also  Holiday's  opinion,  who  terms  it 
''  a  special  diet-bread  to  advantage  the  combatants  at  once  ia 
breath  and  strength."    See  Sat.  n.  v.  80. 

Ver.  41.  From  heaven  came  ^*  kkow  TBYSSLr !]  This  sacred 
maxim,  T»ti^%  (ria^t/%v,  has  been  attributed  to  several  ot  the  ancients ; 
to  Pythagoras,  to  Thales,  and  to  Chilo.  Be  whose  it  may,  how* 
ever,  it  was  deemed  of  such  importance  as  to  be  inscribed,  in  gold 
letters,  over  the  portico  of  the  temple  at  Delphi.  Hence,  per* 
haps,  came  the  notion,  in  aftertimes,  that  it  was  immediately 
derived  from  heaven :  no  improbable  conjecture,  if  we  consider 
that  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge;  and  little  favourable 
to  that  over-wecning  self-love  which  the  wisest  of  the  heathens 
cherished,  amidst  all  their  professions  of  humility. 

llie  comick  poets,  to  whom  nothing  was  sacred,  have,  of  course, 
inade  free  with  this ;  Menander  pleasantly  observes, 

To  TNnei  ZAYTON,  xi^ah^Mnt^of  yof  «» 

To  FNnei  Torr  aaaoyz. 

Away  with  that  famed  sentence  know  THTSELVty 
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And  still  revolved ;  whether  a  wife  thou  choose^ 
Or  to  the  sacied  senate  point  thy  views.-r* 
Or  seek'st  thou  rather,  in  some  doubtful  cause. 
To  vindicate  thy  country's  injured  laws ; 
Knock  at  thy  bosom,  play  the  censor's  part. 
And  note  with  caution,  what  and  who  thou  art. 
An  orator  of  force,  of  skill  profound. 
Or  a  mere  Matho,  emptiness  and  sound ! 

^Ht  not  well  put ;  Kirow  qthe&s,  to  my  tliiokinig» 
li  a  more  apt  and  profitable  maxim. 

And  to  this  Le  Sage  alludes  with  his  usual  felicity :  *^  Lorn  de 
vCtxhoritr  a  tic  tromper  personnef  met  parens  devoiaU  me  recom^ 
mander  dene  me  lamer  duper."    G\\  Bias. 

Ver.  44.  Or  to  the  sacred  senate  SfC^  The  undaunted 
spirit  which  could  thus  designate  the  senate  in  those  days  of 
tyranny  and  suspicion^  deserves,  at  least,  to  be  pointed  out  !*- 
There  follows  in  the  original^ 

a  .  nee  enim  loricam  poscit  AchiUisy 

''  Thersitesy  in  qua  se  traducebat  Ulysses 
^  Ancipitem." 

Nor  did  Thersites  at  that  armour  aim^ 

To  which  Ulysses,  tremblings  urged  his  claim. 

One  of  the  commentators,  (the  same,  I  suspect,  who  discovered 
that  Sancbo's  ass  was  in  two  places  at  once,)  has  detected  an 
errour  here.  Thersites,  as  appears  from  the  undoubted  authority 
of  Q.  Calaber !  was  brained  by  Achilles;  be  could  not,  therefore^ 
be  present  at  the  contention  for  his  armour.  Fatal  as  the  ob- 
jection is,  I  should  not  have  thrown  out  the  |>assage,  bad  not  its 
extreme  awkwardness,  not  to  say,  unintelligibility,  almost  per- 
suaded me,  that  it  was  one  of  those  maiginal  trifles  produced  by 
the  scholiasts,  under  the  idea  of  illustrating  their  author,  rm 
subsequently  admitted  into  the  text  by  a  negligent  or  tasteleai 
copyist. 

Ver.  50.  Or  a  mere  MatkOy  emptineu  and  sound  /J  For  Matho 
see  Sat.  i.  and  vii.  Our  author  is  not  to  be  deterred,  by  the 
altered  fortunes  of  the  man,  from  sneering  at  him  en  passant. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  Matho  might  not  feel  much  hurt  at 
a  reflectioo  on  his  unfitness  for  a  profession  which  he  had  long 
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Yes,  tNow  TH^sELT  :  in  greiit  concernsi  in  8in;Jl> 
Be  this  thy  carie,  for  this,  my*  frieadi  is  «11 : 
Nor,  Mrhen  thy  purse  wUl  9cavce  a  gudgeon  buy, 
het  thy  intemperate  taste  tor  turbql^  sigh ! 
6  think  what  end.  awaits  tbee,  timely  thinkt 
If  thy  throat  widen  as  thy  pockets  ^hnink, 
Thy  throat',  of  all  thy  father's  thrift  cduld  aave^ 
Flocks,  herds^  and  fields,  thp  ms^^hh  ^nvti — 
At  lengthy  when  nought  reniains^a  i|i<al  to  bring,^ 
The  last'  poor  shift,  off  comes  the  knightly  rihgt 
And  Pollio  now  the  beggar's  boon  demands, 
With  bated  voice,  and  undis(;ijDgujsb'd  hands. 
No  fate  is  premature,  no  deaithi  severe 
To  prodigals-^ray  hairs  are  all  their  fear. 
Thus  they  proceed :  they  bprroWi  and  ap?M;:e, 
Waste  what  is  raised,  before  the  lender's.  fa/;e : 


since  abandoned,  to  tvoid  starving;  especiallyy  after  Kis  success 
in  his  new  occupation* 

The  character  Juvenal  gives  of  Matho  is  confirmed  by  Ma^tia]^ 
who  speaks  of  him  (Kb.  iv«  80)  as  so  pertinacious  a  bawler,  that 
one  ^mosfc  i^onders  how  )ie  fitiled. 

Ve^.  ^,  — r- ^cififtes  tie  l^igkffy^  rfng,}  Martial 

is  very  witty  on  this  *<  knightly  ring.'^  A  person,  ^hom  he 
chooses  to  attack  under  the  name  of  ^ilus,  had  been  raised  from 
a  state  of  servitude  to  knighthood,  (no  uncommon  circumstance 
in  those  tinies,)  ami  %tas  dfit^mined  to  make  th^  nog,  the  bfuige 
of  his  new  hoaour,  suffieieatly  conspiciMus : 

*'  Zoile,  (^uid  tbtagemmam  prscin^cre  libra 
"  Te  juvat,  et  miserum  perdere  sardonycha? 

*'  Annulus  iste  tuis  fuerat  modo  ci;uribus  aptus ; 
^'  Non  ^Mem  di^tis  pondera  conveniunt/' 

JL».  XI.  38. 

May  npt  somethbg  IjUm  tim  h»y.^.  heein  th^  case  with  anpther 
Zoihia  (Cdi^us)j'  If  ao^  he  mig^t  w^elL  ^  yi^bli^  (p*  4O}  to 
bear  a  ring  of  greater  weight. 

Aa 
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Then,  while  they  yet  some  wretched  remnant  hold^ 
And  the  pale  usurer  trembles  for  his  gold, 
They  wisely  sicken  for  the  country  air, 
And  flock  to  Baiae,  Ostia,  Jove  knows  where. — 
For  now  *tis  held  (so  rife  the  eviPs  grown) 
No  greater  shame  for  debt  to  flee  the  town, 
Than  from  the  throng*d  Suburra  4x>  remove, 
In  dogdays^  to  the  Esquilian  shades  above. 
One  pang^  and  one  alone,  their  bosom  knows, 
T-o  quit — for  twelve  long  months,  the  publick 

shows ! 
Where  sleeps  the  modest  blood !  in  all  our  veins, 
No  conscious  drop  to  form  a  blush  remains ; 
Sham  e,  from  the  town)Scorn*d,baffled,hastes  away^ 
And  few,  alas !  solicit  her  to  stay« 

Enough :  to  day  my  Persicus  shall  see 
Whether  my  precepts  with  my  life  agree ; 
Whether  with,  feign*d  austerity  I  prize 
The  spare  repast,  a  glutton  in  disguise ! 
Bawl  for  coarse  pottage,  that  my  friends  may  hear, 
But  whisper  '^  sweetmeats  !*'  in  the  servant's  ear. 
For  since,  by  promise,  you  are  now  my  guest. 
Know,  I  invite  you  to  no  sumptuous  feast* 

Vbr.  85.  Bawl  for  coarse  pottagtf  4^.]  I  can  find  no  better 
term  than  this  for  fniU.  It  was  a  mixture  of  coarse  meal  and 
ivateri  seasoned  with  salt,  and  sometimes  enriched  with  an  egg. 
Our  hasty-pudding  comes  pretty  near  it ;  but  hasty*puddingt  un- 
fortunately,  is  rather  of  an  anti-poctick  cast.  Pliny  th^  EUder 
says,  it  was  long  the  food  of  the  ancient  Romans,  puLte  nanpcne 
vixUte  lottgo  tempore  Romanos  manijestum  ;  and  their  descendants, 
the  poor  of  Italy,  still  consume  vast  quantities  of  it,  under  the 
name  of  polenta,  or  macaroni,  a  little  improvcfd,  indeed,  b)  the 
addition  of  rasped  cheese,  and  its  neyer-£adlln£  attendant^— rancid 
oil  I 
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But  to  such  simple  fare  as  long,  long  since, 
The  good  Evander  bade  the  Trojan  prince. 
Gome  then,  my  friend,  you  will  not,  sure,  despise 
The  food  that  pleased  the  offspring  of  the  skies ; 
Gome,  and  while  fancy  brings  past  times  to  view, 
ril  think  myself  the  king,  the  hero  you. 
Take  now  my  bill  of  fare:  From*Tibur's  stock 
A  kid  shall  come,  the  fattest  of  the  flock. 
The  tenderest  too,  and  yet  too  young  to  browse 
The  thistle's  shoots,  the  willow's  watery  boughs, 
With  more  pf  milk  than  blood ;  and  pullets  drest 
With  eggs  yet  warm,  and  reeking  from  the  nest ; 
And  sperag^  wild,  which,  from  the  mountain's  side, 
My  housemaid  left  her  spindle  to  provide  ; 
And  grapes  long  kept,  yet  pulpy  still,  and  faif , 
And  the  rich  Signian  and  the  Syrian  pear, 
And  apples,  that  in  flavour  and  in  smell, 
The  boasted  Picene  equal,  or  excel ; 
Nor  need  you  fear,  my  friend,  their  liberal  use. 
For  age  has  mellow'd  and  improved  their  juice. 


Ver,  95.  — — — —  Fitwfi  Tibur's  stock 

A  kid  shall  come,  ^J]  Martial  bas  imitated  this  bill 
of  fare  in  several  places,  but  more  particularlj  hi  lib.  x.  48.  His 
entertainment,  bowever,  is  more  varied,  and  bis  gaests  are  more 
numerous*  1  am  not  certain  tbat  I  should  not  bave  preferred 
sitting  down  with  the  epigrammatist :  the  seasoning  of  bis  treat  is 
▼ery  pleasant : — 

**  Accedcnt  sine  felle  joci,  nee  mane  timcnda 

"  Libertas,  et  nil  quod  tacuisse  velis. 
**  Dc  Prasino  conviva  meus,  Venetoque  loquatur ; 

*^  Nee  facient  quenquam  pocu)a  nostra  reum/' 

This  is  better  than  listening  to  Homer  ai^  Virgil ;  which  is  tk^ 
bad  thing,  neiihen 

A  a  2 


1 
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How  homely  this!  yet  once  thn  homeiy  fare 
The  'enate  deemed  if  luxury  t6  share ; 
When  the  good  Curius  thought  it  tio  disgrace^ 
0*er  a  few  sticks  a  Ihtle  pot  to  place. 
With  roots,  which  his  small  garden* plot  supplied. 
And  which  the  squalid  wretch  would  now  deride. 
Who  digs  in  fetters,  and  remembers  yet 
The  taverii's  savoury  cheer,  with  fond  regret ! 
Time  was;  when  on  the  rack  a  man*  Would  la^ 
The  well*dried  flitch  against  a  solenin  day. 
And  think  the  friends  that  met,  With  decent  mirth. 
To  celebrate  the  hour  which  gave  hikn  birth, 
Ori  thii,  atid  what  the  sacrifices  spared. 
For  then  the  gods  Wer^  thought  of,  WfeQ  had  far^d. 
Some  kihsmah,  who  had  three  times  (:ohSUl  been, 
And  general,  and  dictatoV,  from  the  scerie 
Of  l>iisiness  now  retired,  would  gatiy  haste, 
Before  the  wonted  hour,  to  sttch  repast, 
Shouldering  the  spade,  that,  with  no  comtnon  toil. 
Had. tamed  the  genius  of  the  mountain  soil. 
Yes^  when  the  world  was  fiU'd  with  Rome's  just 

fame. 
And  Romans  trembled  at  the  Fabian  name. 
The  Scauran,  and  F^brician ;  when  they  saw 
A  censor's  rigour  ev'n  his  colleague  awe, 

Ver.  111.  JVhen  the  good  Curius  4'r-l  "^^'^^  S^od  old  man  is 
the  constant  theme  of  our  author's  praise.  He  was  a  pattern  of 
frugality,  when  all  were  frugal ;  an  incorruptible  statesman,  and 
a  great  d^d  successful  commander  :  but  the  particular  allusion  in 
this  place,  is  to  the  well-known  anecdote  of  his  being  found  by  the 
Saronite  ambas^adonrs,  sitting  by  a  small  fire^  and  preparing  a  disk 
of  turnips  for  his  supper,  with  his  own  hands. 
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None  cared  what  dime  the  fairest  tortoise  bred. 
Whose  clouded  shell  might  best  adorn  his  bed :— * 
His  bed  was  small,  and  did  no  signs  impart,^ 
Or  of  the  paiateKs,  or  the  sculptor's  art, 
Save  where  the  front,  cheaply  inlaid  with  brass, 
Show*d  the  rude  features  of  a  vine-crown*d  ass ; 


Yea.  137*  Sam  tahere  the  fronts  cheaply  ndmd  zaith  bra$Sf 
^/i<np*d  the  rude  features  of  a  vine-cro^d  ois;"} 

««      ■  ,   parvis  frons  «rea  lectis 

<*  Vite  coronati  caput  ostendebat  aselli, 
"  Ad  quod,".&c. 

AH  the  commutators  that  I  have  seen»  suppose  this  as^'s  head 
to  be  hung  out  in  the  fielcte,  and  the  beds,  or  rather  CQUches  of 
those  rusticks,  to  be  so  placed  as  to  afford  thein  a  sight  of  it  as 
they  sat  at  meat !  what  gratification  they  could  .possibly  derive 
from  such  a  spectacle,  <<  these  deponents  do  not  say/' 

There  was,  indeed,  as  Britannicus  observes  from  Columella,  a 
very  ancient  notion  among  the  country  people*  that  theAkelQiqn 
of  an  ass's  head  placed  on  the  boundary  of  their  lands  had  a 
marvellous  effect  in  averting  blights,  &c.  and,  as  .we  further  learn 
from  Palladius,  in  fertilizing  the  particular  spots  to  which  its  front 
was  directed:  Item  equce  calvaria^  vel  potivs  asinte;  crcdebantur 
tmm  sua  pntsentia  fxcundare  qua:  tpectmit.  On  the  authority  of 
this  passage,  Scioppius  wishes  to. read  coronatm  caput  andlce  ;  bqt 
the  text  is  undoubtedly  right  as  it  stands,  and  all  the  curioqs  .re- 
search of  Britannicus  and  others  on  the  subject^  little  or  nothii|g 
to  the  purpose.  It  is  evident  from  the  plain  and  obviops  con- 
struction of  the  words,  that  ihis  ass's  head,  either, cast  or  engraved 
in  brass,  was  fixed  up^n  the  couches,  not  detiiched  from  them ; 
and, that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  rural  superstition  what- 
ever.  But  what  then  is  the  sense  of  the  passage  ?  This,  probably, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  extensive  reading  of  Fcrrarius  : 
Antiqui  autem  nostri  in  kctia  trkliniaribus  in  fukris  capita  asel" 
lorum  vite  aUigata  (would  not  one  swear  that  Juvenal  uUuded  to 

this  very  passage  ?)  habuerunt ;  ^ignificantes iucFvita- 

tern  invenisse,  Hyg.  Fab.  cclxxiv.  A  few  words  have  dropt  out 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  copyists,  which  have  been  supplied 
by  conjecture:  but  even  without  this  the  sense  is  sufficftmiily 
clear.  The  ass,  by  browsing  on  the  vine,  was  suppose<l'ttt>tewe 
taught  mankind  the  art  of  improving  its  virtues  by  pr^id^ulkc* 
Indecdi  this  idea,  was  common  enough,  for  PausanisMl^b>p|i'aiter 
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An  uncouth  brute,  round  which  thechildren  played. 
And  laugh*d  and  jested  at  the  face  it  made ! 
Brieflyi  his  house,  his  furniture,  his  food, 
Were  uniformly  plain,  and  simply  good. 

Then  the  rough  soldier,  yet  untaught  by  Greece 
To  hang  enraptured  o'er  a  finbh'd  piece,    . 
If  haply,  mid  the  congregated  spoils, 
Proofs  of  his  power,  and  guerdons  of  his  toils, 
Some  antique  vase  of  master-hands  were  foiyid. 
Would  dash  the  glittering  bauble  on  the  ground  ; 
That  in  new  forms  the  molten  fragments  drest, 
Might  blaze  illustrious  round  his  courser's  chest. 
Or,  beaming  from  his  awful  helmet,  show 
The  rise  of  Rome  to  the  devoted  foe  ; 
The  mighty  Father,  with  his  shield  and  spear, 
Hovering,  enamour'd,  o*er  the  sleeping  fair, 

HygiDus,  speaks  of  the  same  story,  as  current  among  the  Nau- 

plians  :  in  tvt^aytn  a^iPOsH  xXi|/Mt,  alf^ofuii^v  i(   to  /Ai^Xoy  ami^n 
Tor  KOfirot'  »eu  oro(   ffftatf  it    flnrpA   vi^otisfayof   ^ut  ruro  triff  ati 
«fAriA«r  ^h^aietf  ropjir.     Lib.  II.     We  all  know  that  the  ass  was  a 
favourite  of  Silenus ;  (and,  for  a  much  better  reason  than  any 
which  Ovid  gives,  extremely  disagreeable  to  Priapus ;)  his  head» 
therefore,  crowned  with  clusters  of  grapes,  was  cast  in  brass,  and 
fixed  upon  the  front  of  the  couches  on  which  they  sat  at  meat, 
as  a  provocative  to  hilarity  and  good  fellowship.     As  the  old 
Romans  had  made  no  extraordinary  progress  in  any  of  the  fine 
arts,  we  may  easily  suppose  that  the  workmanship  of  these  orna- 
ments excited  no  great  envy  in  the  breasts  of  the  Myros  and  Ly- 
sippusses  of  the  day.     It  was  this,  undoubtedly,  which  provoked 
the  risibility  of  the  unlucky  (lascivij  boys  of  the  family,  and  not 
a  few  dry  bones  perched  on  a  post,  which  could  have  little  to 
interest,  and  less  to  amuse  them. 

Ver.  153.  The  mighty  Father,  ^cJ]  I  have  followed  Mr.  Ad- 
dison's interpretation  of  this  passage.      '*  The  Romnn  soldiers 
used  to  bear  on  their  helmets  the  first  history  of  Romulus,  who 
was  begot  by  the  God  of  War,  and  suckled  by  a  wolf,  llie  figure 
.  of  the  god  was  made  as  if  descending  on  the  priestess  Ilia,    The 
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And  the  fierce  wolf,  at  heaven*s  command  grdwn 

mild, 
And,  playful  at  her  side,  each  wondrous  child. 
Thus,  all  the  wealth  those  simple  times  could  boast. 
Small  wealth !  their  horses  and  their  arms  engrost ; 
AH  else  was  homely,  and  their  frugal  fare    « 
Gook*d  without  art,  and  served  in  earthen  ware : 
Yet  justly  worth  your  envy,  were  your  breast 
But  with  one  spark  of  noble  spleen  possesL 
Then  shone  the  fanes  with  majesty  divine, 
A  present  God  was  felt  at  every  shrine ; 
And  solemn  sounds,  heard  from  the  sacred  walls, 
At  midnight's  solemn  hour,  announced  the  Gauls 
Now  hastening  from  the  main ;  while,  prompt  to 

save, 
Stood  Jove,  .the  prophet  of  the  signs  he  gave ! 

occQsion  required  bis  body  diould  be  naked ;  tbe  sculptor,  kow* 
ever,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  rest  of  the  gods,  g^ve  him  what 
the  medallists  call,  his  proper  attributes,  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and 
a  shield  in  the  other.  As  he  was  represented  descending,  his 
figure  appeared  suspended  in  the  air  over  the  vestal  viigin.'' 
Travels,  p.  184.  This  he  illustrates  by  an  engraving  of  a  coin 
struck  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  I  am  no  medallist,  and  can 
therefore  say  nothing  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  coin :  it  cer- 
tainly gives  a  very  good  explanation  of  the  passage ;  indeed,  it 
appears  to  be  a  mere  copy  of  it.  After  all,  I  will  not  affirm  it  to 
be  the  true  one,  as  it  does  not  correspond  with  the  more  ancient 
ideas  on  tbe  subject  Ovid  says  that  Mars  was  unarmed  when 
he  saw  tbe  priestess,  and  so  does  Tibullus. 

y^a*  l65.  And  $oiemn  sowuiSf  Sfc]  This  alludes  to  a  circum- 
stance recorded  by  the  writers  of  Roman  history.  M.  Casditius, 
.  as  he  was  passing  bv  one  of  the  temples  in  the  dead  of  night, 
heard  a  loud  and.  aiarming  voice  from  the  sanctuary,  distinctly 
cry,  *'  The  Gauls^  are  at  hand  V  commanding  him,  at  the  same 
time,  to  repeat  what  he  had  heard  to  the  Senate.  liv.  lib,  v.  32. 
Plutarch  tells  the  same  story,  in  the  life  of  Camillas. 
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Yet,  ^when  he  thus  reveard  the  Vill  of  fate. 
And  watched  attentive  o*er  the  Latian  state, 
His  shrine,  his  statue,  rose  of  humble  niold| 
Of  artless  fbrm,  and  improfaoed  with  ^Id. 

Those  good  old  times  no  fordgn'tabi<es  sought ; 
From    theit    own  woods    the  walnut    tree  was 

brotight. 
When  withering  limbs  declared  its  pith  unsound. 
Or  winds  uptore^  and  stretched  it  on  the  ground. 
But   now,  stich  -  Strang   caprice  has  seized  the 

great, 
They  fiibd  no  pleasure  in  the  costliest  treat, 
Unless  wide-yawning  panthers,  toweling  high — 
(Enormous  pedestals  of  ivory. 
From  teeth  the  ^Ethiopian  realm  supplies, 
Or  Indian ;  or  from  those  of  larger  size. 


Ver.  171.  His  shrine f  his  statue\  SfC.'\  The  older  PUny  has  a 
curious  passage  ou  the  subject  of  these  lines :  Hm  enim  twn  ^ji^iiez 
detan  erant  Umdatissitnx  ;  nee  pctnitet  nos  iUorum^  qui  taks  cobiere. 
Aurum  enim  et  argentum  Hediisquidem  conjiciebant :  durant  etiamnmn 
plerisque  in  loots  talia  simtdacray  •- — sanctiora  auro^  eerie  innocen^ 
tiora.  Lib.  xxxv.  12.VVe  have 4een,(p.82,) that  the  statue  of  Cybele 
Vfz»  still  more  rude  and  artless  than  that  mentioned  in  the  text;  and 
the  true  principle,  I  believe,  of  the  adoration  which  was  anciently 

J>aid  to  those  unfinished  masses  of  stone,  as  well  as  to  the  first  shape- 
ess  blocks  which  were  set  up  in  the  temples,  was  the  profound  reve- 
rence entertained  for  the  gods ;  which  did  not  suffer  the  artists  to 
invest  them  too  closely  with  a  determinate  form.  In  process  of 
time,  they  grew  bolder :  and  it  is  an  observable  thing  in  the  his- 
tory of  sculpture,  that  the  most  -admired  statues  of  the  deities 
%ere  produced  in  the  age  of  scepticism,  or  infidelity.  This  ap- 
plies no  less  to  the  Greeks  than  the  Romans;  with  respect  to  the 
latter,  uhilc  they  vere  sincere  believers  in  their 'toy  tholog}*,  they 
had  not  a  god  tolerably  executed.  Yef  observe,  saj-s  Seneca, 
how  propitious  they  then  were  :  cogita,  dtos  qmim  prapitii  essenif 
Jictiles  Juisse  f 
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Which,  now  too  old,  too  heavy  for  the  head. 
The  beasts  in  Nabadiean  forests  shed — ) 
The  spacious  ohbs  support :  then  they  cai^  feed. 
And  every  di^h  grows  delicate  indeed  i 
For  silver  feet  excite  in  them  such  ^scorn, 
As  iron  rings,  upon  the  finger  worn. 


n 


Ver.  185.  The  ^fwoow*  orbs  support:]  «  Orbis,  mqfor  qmrn 
Barnes  in  mensa  minutim  concidere  soUmus^  ne  corrumpatur  mappa^ 
Thesau.  It  appeai-s  from  this,  that  Stqihens  took  orbs  for  the 
plates  on  which  meat  is  cut !  So,  iiKi«ed,  does  Fabcr :  "  Oibm 
dkitur  super  quo  cibos  in  mensa  tracfamuSy  em  teller/'  i.  c.  a  plate. 
This  explanation,  strange  as  it  is,  they  more  strangely  bupport  by 
the  tfoUowing  distich : 

**  Tu  Lybicos  Indis  suspendis  dentibus  orbes : 
^*  Fulcitur  testa  fagina  mensa  mihi/' 

Mart.  ItB.  xi.  43. 

How  could  these  learned  men  overlook  the  sense  of  so  plain  a 
passage  ?  You»  says  Martial  to  Candidus,  place  your  Lybian  orbs 
on  ivory  feet,  whereas  my  beecben  table  is  propped  up  by  an 
empty  barrel  I  The  orbs  of  Candidus  are  precisely  those  of  the 
text,  citron  wood  brought  from  the  Mediterranean  coast  of 
Africa,  where  this  tree  abounded :  and  indeed  Varro  calls  it  Ljr- 
hma  citrus, 

I  have  already  spoken  (p.  25)  of  the  ^timation  in  which  s^'ch 
tables  were  held :  but  this  fashion  was  not  peculiar  to  the  times 
'  of  Juvenal.  Cicero  accuses  Verres  of  stealing  a  most  valuable 
one  from  a  Sicilian :  Tu  tnaximam  et  pulcherrimam  citrcam  imc/j- 
sam  a  Q.  Lutatio  Diodoro  abstuluH.  In  Verr.  it.  17-  With  an 
allusion,  perhaps,  to  this  circumstance,  mensce  are  reckoned  (in 
the  first  Satire)  among  the  costl)  articles  procured  by  daring  guilt. 
Seneca  was  reproached,  according  to  Xiphilinus,  with  having  five 
hundred  of  them  in  his  possession.  The  quantity  i&  beyond  ques- 
tion exaggerated ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  wealthy  llomans  had 
numbers  of  them  at  the  same  time  :  Indeed,  it  could  not  well  be 
otherwise,  as,  at  their  entertainments,  one  was  usually  set  before 
every  guest  The  button  (p.  34)  was  not,  perhaps*  the  only  one 
who  swallowed  down  a  fortune  at  a  sinjgle  cable,  una  camedit  pa-' 
tritnonia  mensa. 

Cowley,  in  his  description  of  David's  flight  to  Nob,  mentions 
the  feast  made  for  him  by  the  high  priest ;  and,  among  other 
articles  of  luxury,  introduces  this.    It  affords  a  specimen  of  that 
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Still  be  to  me  the  haughty  guest  unknown, 
Who,  measuring  my  expenses  by  his  own. 
Remarks  the  differende  with  a  scornful  leer, 
And  slights  my  humble  house,  and  homely  cheer. 
Look  not  to  me  for  ivory ;  I  have  none : 
My  chess-board  and  my  men  are  all  of  bone ; 
Nay,  my  knife-handles ;  yet,  my  friend,  for  this. 
My  pullets  neither  cut  nor  taste  amiss. 

I  boast  no  artist,  tutor*d  in  the  school 
Of  learned  Trypherus,  to  carve  by  rule ; 

penrerted  wit,  which  may  be  almost  considered  as  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristick  of  his  poetry.  Conceits,  as  Johnson  observes, 
are  all  the  Davideis  supplies. 

^  In  midst  a  table  of  rich  iv'ry  stands, 
*'  By  three  fierce  tigers,  and  three  lions  borne, 
"  Which  grin,  and  fearfully  the  place  adorn : 
*^  Widely  they  gape,  and  to  the  eye  they  roar, 
**  As  if  ^ey  hungered  for  the  meat  they  bore."* 

In  a  note  he  says,  *^  these  kind  of  ivory'  tables  borne  up  with 
the  images  of  beasts,  were  much  in  esteem  among  the  ancients. 
The  Romans  had  them,  as  well  as  all  other  instruments  of  luxury, 
from  the  Asiaticks.  Thus  Juvenal,"  &c.  The  extravagance  of  the 
Komans,  indeed,  knew  no  bounds  in  this  article ;  their  tables,  how* 
ever,  were  not  (as  Cowley  thinks)  of  ivory,  but  of  citron  and 
other  precious  woods :  it  was  the  feet  only  that  were  formed  of 
this  substance. 

Whether  Oryden,  or  rather  Congreve,  had  been  dipping  into 
the  Davideis  during  the  translation  of  this  passage,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  he  has  given  it  with  a  conundrum  not  unworthy  of  Cowley  in 
his  happiest  moments : 

*^  An  iv'iy  table  is  a  certain  whet ; 
*^  You  would  not  think  how  heartily  he'll  eat, 
''  As  if  new  vigour  to  his  teeth  were  sent, 
**  By  sympathy  from  those  o'the  elephant/' 

Vrr.  197.  J  boast  no  artist^  4-c.]  The  skilful  carving  of  meat 
was  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  at  Rome,  that  it  was  taught 
by  professors  of  the  science.  The  one  honoured  with  our  author's 
notice  is  Doctor  Trypherus,  whose  learned  instructions  were  dis- 


•. 
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Where  wooden  birds^  and  beasts,  and  fishes  point 

The  nice  anatomy  of  every  joint ; 

And  dull,  blunt  tools,  severing  the  mimidk  treatj 

Clatter  around,  and  deafen  all  the  street 

My  simple  lad,  whose  skill  will  just  suffice 

To  broil  a  steak,  in  the  plain  country  guise. 

Knows  no  such  art ;  humbly  content  to  serve. 

And  bring  the  dishes  which  he  cannot  carve. 

Another  lad  (for  I  have  two  to  day) 

Glad,  like  the  first,  in  liome-spun  russet  gray. 

Shall  fill  our  earthen  cups :  no  Phrygian  he. 

No  pamper*d  attribute  of  luxury, 

But  a  rude  rustick : — when  you  want  him,  speak, 

And  speak  in  Latin,  for  he  knows  no  Greek* 

pensed  in  the  Suburra,  or  Strand  of  the  city:  ^'  for  such  masters  did 
purposely  choose/'  as  Holyday  says,  the  most  publick  places, 
**  thereby  to  be  the  more  taken  notice  of ;  and  so  to  get  custorae." 
The  wooden  delicacies  on  which  the  schoiatv  practised  are  enu- 
merated below:  they  were,  doubtless,  representations  of  the  most 
rare  and  esteemed  articles  of  food ;  and  the  scienlifick  dissection 
of  them  was,  therefore,  a  point  of  prodigious  consequence : 

**  Sumine  cum  magno  lepus,  atque  aper,  atque  pygargus, 
*•  Et  Scythicae  volucres,  et  phoenicopteius  ingens, 
**  Et  Getulus  oryx." 

Which  Holyday  literally  renders, 

<* large  sow-teats;  th'  hare,  boar,  the  whitc-bteech  toO| 

^'  The  Scythian  phesant,  the  huge  crimson-wing,  . 
'*  And  the  Getulian  goat/' 

This  conveys  but  little  information  to  the  English  reader,  atid 
I  have  scarcely  any  thing  to  add  to  it.  The  phcenicdpterus,  or 
what  he  calls  the  huge  crtmson-wiug,  is  the  flamingo  ;  the  pygar- 
gus, or  white-breech»  ai)4  oryx,  are  probably  different  species  of 
the  gazel,or  antelope  kind.  Sparman  takes  the  former  to  be  the 
Spriug-bok,  (bound ing-goat,)  which  is  common,  he  sa}s,  at  the 
Cape,  where  it  is  accounted  excellent  food.  Pennant  calls  it  the 
white  ahtelope. 
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Both  fio  alike,  with  fthort,  straight  hair  undrest, 
Bat  spruced  to  day,  in  honour  of  my  guest ; 
And  both  were  horn  on  my  estate,  and  one 
Is  my  rough  shepherd's,  one  my  neatherd's  son. 
Poor  youth  t  he  mourns,  with  many  an  artless  tear, 
Nis  long,  long  absence  from  his  mother  dear ; 
Sighs  for  his  little  cottage,  and  would  fain 
Meet  his  old  playfellows,  the  goats,  again. 

Vsx.  217.  FecrymLthf  he-nuntmsj  ^c]  It  is  impossible  t» 
TCttd  these  lines,  without  being  impressed  with  the  most  favourable 
•pinion  of  the  writer.  How  could  Gibbon  say  that  his  character 
wa»  devoid  of  sweetness  and  sensibility  !  Do  not  both  appear  in 
every*  word  he  utters  of  his  rural  pages  ?  The  young  neatherd 
(who  seems  to  be  his  favourite)  is  mentioned  by  him,  not  only 
with  the  warmth  of  a  kind  master,  but  with  the  tendemess&of  aa 
affectionate  parent.  Can  a  man  so  susceptible  of  the  generous 
idTectkons  be  said  to  want  sensibility  ? — but  the  poor  boys  have 
been  as  ill-treated  by  the  translators,  as  their  master  by  the  cri- 
licks.    Holyday  makes  the  young  shepherd  a  thief : 

"  '■■ — r-  still  he's  rude  : 

^*  To  steal  a  mouthful  he's  with  skill  indued.^ 

So  does  Owen : 

"  Except  it  be  (and  here  his  skill  is  great) 

^'  In  cooking  some  stolen  piece  of  savoury  meat.'* 

Nov  not  "  savoury  :"  from  this  part  of  the  accusation  his.master 
expressly  exonerates  him,  whatever  be  the  reading  of  the  subse- 
quent line. 
'  Dryden  is  still  more  lcix : 

*^  On  me  attends  a  raw  unskilful  lad, 

**  At  once  my  carver,  and  my  Ganymede.*' 

Certainly  the  lad  was  no  carver;  and,  if  by  Ganimede  (a  very 
improper  word)  he  meant  cupbearer,  he  misconceives  his  author, 
who  expressly  gives  that  office  to  the  second  boy. 

It  would  seem,  from  v,  2a9>  ^hat  Juvenal  superintended  their 
education.  One  of  the  boys  could  read  Homer;  the  other  (v.  214) 
knew  no  language  but  his  own.  These  remarks-are  of  little  impor- 
tance ;  indeed  of  none,  except  to  the  writer,  who,  by  long  dweli- 
liu'^  on  a  subject,  becomes  iixtercstcd  in  a  thousand  .tribes,  which 
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His  look  belies  his  birth ;  ingenuous  gracd 
Beams  from  his  eye,  and  flushes  in-  his  face ; 
Charming  suffusion!  that  would  well  become. 
Add  well  adorn,  the  noblest  biood  of  Rome. — 
He,  Persicus,  shall  bring  you  wine  which  grew 
Where  first  the  breath  of  life  the  stripling  drew  ; 
On  Tibur*s  hills,  beneath  whose  well-known  sbad^ 
The  rural  cup*bearer  in  childhood  play'd. 

But  youy  perhaps^  expect  a  wanton  throng 
Of  Gaditanian  girls,  with  dance  and  song, 

provoke,  and  perhaps  justly,  the  impatience  er  risibilrty  of  tin 
general  reader.  We  all  know  and  fed  this ;  yet  habit  is  4«0 
powerful  for  judgment, — tenet  vMondbiUi^^^ 

Ruperti  observes  on  the  words,  Qvuim  posces,  posce  Latine;-^ 
teroi  met  sttni  ttaliy  ntc  ilium  caUent- linguanu  This  is  not  marked 
^vith  much  aecurac^^  Juvenil,  indeed,  makes  an  apology  for  the 
pronunciation  of  his  boy ;  but  we  may  he  pretty  confident,  that 
the  cwiditor  ilisdoi  was  read  by  him  in  the  original  language:  the 
poste  Laiine  applies  only  to  the  cupbearer,  the  timid  little  neatherd* 

VfiR.  HTS'  But  j/ou^  perhaps,  expect  Jjfc]  The  Romans  were 
now  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  licentiousness,  that  they  had 
dancing  girls  to  attend  their  feasts  from  all  parts  of  the  world* 
Those  from  Gaditanta'(the  sooth  of  Spain)  seem  tn  have  beea 
most  in  request:  their  style  of  dancing  is  described  by  Martial, 
<Iib.  V.  79,)  with  a  Ibrce  and  spirit  whii:^  are  not  exceeded  hy  any 
thing  in  the  text: 

Nee  d'e  Gadibus  irnprobis  puellae, 
Vihrabunt  sine  fine  prurientes 
**  LascJvoa  docili  iremore  lumbos,"  &(u 

The  dance  alluded  ^o^  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Fandango; 
which  stiU  forms  the  delight  of  all  ranks  in  Spain ;  and  which, 
thouglt  somewhat  chaiitised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capitaJ, 
exhibits  at  this  day,  in  the  remote  provinces,  a  perfect  counterpart 
(actors  and  spectators)  of  the  too  free  but  faithiill  representauoa 
before  us. 

In  a  subsequent  line,  Juvenal  mentions  tfae  teetarum  crepkne^ 
the  clicking  of  the  caslanvts,  which  accompanies  this  dance  :  on 
this  the  criticks  have  trifled  sufficiently.  The  testa:,  in  short, 
were  small  oblong  piece*  of  polished  wood  or  bone,  which  the 
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To  kindle  loose  desire ;  girls,  that  n<nr  bound 
Aloft,  with  active  grace,  now  on  the  ground, 
Quivering  alight,  while  peals  of  praise  go  round 
ho ;  wives,  beside  their  husbands  placed,  behold. 
What  could  not  in  their  ears,  for  shame,  be  told ; 
Expedients  of  the  rich,  the  blood  to  fire. 
And  wake  the  dying  embers  of  desire ; 
Behold  ?  O,  heavens !  they  view  with  keener  gust 
These  strong  provocatives  of  jaded  lust. 
Feel  at  each  gesture,  sound,  their  passions  rise. 
And  draw  in  pleasure  both  at  ears  aud  eyes ! 

Such  vicious  fancies  are  too  great  for  me. 
Let  him  the  wanton  dance,  unblushing,  see. 
And  hear  the  immodest  terms  which,  in  the  stews. 
The  veriest  strumpet  would  disdain  to  use, 
Whose  drunken  spawlings  roll,  tumultuous,  o'er 
The  proud  expansion  of  a  marble  floor: 
For  there  the  world  a  large  allowance  make, 
And  spare  the  folly  for  the  fortune's  sake. 
Gaming,  adultery,  with  a  small  estate. 
Are  damning  crimes,  but  venial  with  a  great ; 

dancers  held  between  their  fingew,  and  clashed  in  measure,  with 
inconceivable  agility  and  address.  Holyday,  who  was  in  Spain, 
says  that  he  heard  nothing  but  the  snapping  of  fingers :  he  was 
then  unfortunate :  I  have  heard  them  often.  The  Spaniards  of  the 
present  day  are  very  curious  in  the  choice  of  their  castanets ; 
some  have  been  shown  me  that  cosi  five«and-twenty  or  thirty 
dollars  a  pair;  these  were  made  of  the  beautifully  variegated 
woods  of  South  America. 

Vbr.  250.  Oamingy  adultery^  4^.]  Thus  Beaumont : 
**  In  lords  a  wildness  is  a  noble  trick, 
"  And  cherish'd  in  them,  and  all  men  must  love  iu" 

Maid  in  ike  MiU. 
And  Monsieur  Parollcs :  "  So  please  your  majesty,  my  master  ia 
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Nay  more  than  yenial ;  witty,  gallant,  brave^ 
And  such  wild  tricks  ^^  as  gentlemen  should  have  !*' 

My  feast,  to  day,  shall  other  joys  afibrd : 
Hush'd  as  we  sit  around  the  frugal  board. 
Great  Homer  shall  his  deep*toned  thunder  roll,    ] 
And  mighty  Maro  elevate  the  soul ; 
Maro,  who,  warm'd  with  all  the  poet's  fire. 
Disputes  the  palm  of  victory  with  his  sire: 
Nor  fear  ray  rustick  clerks  ;  read  as  they  will. 
The  bard,  the  bard,  shall  rise  superiour  still ! 

Gome  then,  my  friend,  an  hour  to  pleasure  spare^ 
,  And  quit  awhile  your  business  and  your  care  ; 
The  day  is  all  our  own  ;  come,  and  forget 
Bonds,  interest,  all ;  the  credit  and  the  debt ; 

an  honourable  gentleman ;  tricks  he  hath  in  him  which  gentlemen 
have !" 

The  late  Lord  Orford  seems  to  have  been  sonlewhat  of  Parolle's 
way  of  thinking.  Of  the  Duke  of  Wharton  he  says,  he  **  Com- 
forted all  the  grave  and  dull  by  throwing  away  the  brightest  pro- 
fusion of  parts  on  witty  fooleries,  debaucheries,  and  scrapes,  whick 
may  mix  graces  with  a  great  character,  but  never  can  compose 
ooe !"  No,  ril  be  sworn 

*'  Scd  vos  Trojugenae,  vobis  ignoscitis,  et  qua; 
**  Tupia  ccrdoni,  Volusos  Brutosque  decebuiii !" 

V»a,  255.    '  '  as  ice  eit  airtmnd  the  frugal  boards 

Gfeat  Homer,  <5-c.]  This  practice  was  not  uncommon 
among  the  old  republicans :  it  had,  indeed,  lost  somewhat  of  its  fre- 
quency in  JuvenaKs  days;  but  there  were  not  wanting,  in  any  pe- 
riod, virtuous  characters  who  preferred  this  rational  and  instruc- 
tive method  of  passing  their  time  at  table,  to  all  the  blandishments 
ofdancing  girls,and  all  the  noisy  buffoonery  of  pipers,  tumble  i*s,  &c. 
The  entertainments  of  Atticus  were  always  seasoned  with  these  men* 
tal  recreations ;  and  C.  Nepos,  his  friend  and  guest,  speaks  of  them 
with  the  warmest  approbation  :  Nemo  in  convvcio  ejus  aliud  acroa^ 
ma  audivUt  quam  anagnosttn  :  quod  nos  quidcm  jucundissimum  ar- 
bUramur,  Ncque  tmquum  sine  aliqua  lectione  apud  eum  ca:natum  est, 
ut  non  minus  anitno  quam  ventre  convivct  delectarentur. 
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Nay,  e*en  your  wife;  thoiigh,wid)i  the  dawiua^  l%h'> 
She  left  your  couch,  and  late  retumU  at  niglit  ; 
Though  loose  her  hair,  disordered  lier  attire, 
Her  eye  yet  .glistening^  and  her  cheek  on  fire» 
O  come,  and  at  my  threshold  leave  behind, 
House,  servants,  every  thing  that  wounds  your  mind  i 
And,  what  the  generous  spirit  most  offends, 
0,    more    than   all,  leave    there,    UNC&ATxrui^ 

FRIENDS* 

And  see !  the  i^pkin  wide  displayed,  proclaims^ 
They  celebrate  the  Megalesian  games ; 
Where  the  proud  praetor,  in  triumphal  state, 
Sits  perch'd  aloft,  the  arbiter  of  fate ! 
Ere  this,  all  Rome  (if  'tis,  for  once,  allow*d 
To  say  all  Rome,  of  so  immense  a  crowd) 


Vbr.  137^  ^f^  9et  f  the  napkin  wide  dttpta/d^  if^c]  The  ori* 
gf  Q  of  the  custom  ift  thus  related  by  Holyday  from  Cassiodoras  : 
*^  Nero  oa  a  time  sitting  alone  at  dinnery  when  the  shews  were  ear* 
Iperly  expected,  caused  bis  towel^with  which  be  had  wiped  hishandSy 
ID  be  presently  cast  out  at  the  window^  for  a  sign  of  his  speedy 
coming :  whereupon  it  was  in  after- times  the  usual  sign  at  (the  be- 
ginning of)  those  shews."  This  is,  at  best,  a  doubtful  story ;  but 
the  circumstance  is  of  no  great  moment.  The  ^  napkin'*  (mappaj 
was  hung  out  at  the  house  of  the  praetor. 

The  expression  in  the  next  line,  prado  cabattimim^  I  have  left 
as  I  found ;  not  being  satisfied  with  any  of  the  explanations,  or 
pretended  emendations  of  it,  which  I  have  seen,  nor  able  to  pro- 
pose any  thing  better  myselL  If  it  do  not  relate  to  some  well* 
known  anodote  of  the  times,  I  consider  it  as  an  irremediable  cox- 
xuption. 

Vek.  278.  Ere  this^  aU  Rome  ^cj  Tho  fondness,  or  rather 
passion  of  the  Romans,  for  the  amusements  of  the  Circus,  is  for- 
4:1  bly  depicted  by  Amm.  MarceUinus :  Quod  est  Hudiorum  onmium 
tnas^imumt  ah  ortu  lucis  ad  vesperam  sole  fatiscunt  vel  phecriSy  per 
tninutias  aurigarum  equorumqne  prctcipua,  vei  ddicta  scrutantes. 
Et  est  admodwn  mirum  videre  plebem  hmumeram^  mmiibus  ardort 
qnodam  infuso^  cum  dimicatTonum  curtdium  eventu  pcffdentem.  Iib» 
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The  Circus  throngs^   amt-^iHc!  lood  shonte 

From  these  I  ^uess  the  GkifiSN  hasten  the  price ; 

XIV.  6.  tribbon,  who  liad  considered  this  passase  well,  formed  on 
it  the  very  s^ahtle  -Ahd  Bafmi^tieA  a6cOttAt  whidi  foHotirar !  "<*  The 
im|>atieirt  crowd  rushed  at  the  da^n  of  day  to  aecui'e  their  pkrc^; 
and  there  were  many  wlio  passed  a  sleepless  and  anxious  night  in 
Ih*  adj4iAin^  pbrt<ico9»  F^com  tke  i»orhihg  to  Ae  evening,  t4rfe)^^ 
of  the  ^UD,  or  of  the  raf  d,  the  spectator^  who  someltnes  amovntefl 
to  the  number  of )  00,000,  remained  in  eagisr  attention,  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  charioteers,  their  minds  agitated  with  hope  and  fear, 
for  the  vhcirett  oCtbe  cotoor  which  they  fav^ufecl :  and  Mi^  happi<^ 
nesi  of  Bmne  appeared  to  haftg  <iii  th«  event  of  a  rac^." 

IVibUgh  this  was  ^neant  for  ibe  p\ttSnt  of  a  laVM*  period,  it  is 
^redsdy  ihbt  of  Mr  itathofrV  tim« ;  as  we  learn  from  Sbhec^, 
Mitftiali  Pliny,  ^e.  The  lait^namcMl  has  a  letter,  (lib.  ix.  «>) 
which  is  worth  consulting,  as  it  illustmtiM  the  subject  of  thte  foK 
lowing  note* 

V8&4  Mfk ^  H^k  t  hudnhcMa  arista 

I^rm  tkcPDj  4lT.']  While  Juvenal  is  still  Writing  td 
hn  finefHl,iieis  tadd«ily  itttermpttfd  by  tii%  bt>iM^iibus  j<>y  of  tHe 
Ci^uk:  fraeilifals  ha  cotij^tvres^  with  a  bitter  sarcasht  on  ihb 
bttse  Addatidn  of  tii«  pm^ley  that  the  Onttetf  (the  tt)uft  patty) 
Ind  wdn  the  race. 

As  the  date  of  this  Satire  taMM  be  p^^lsely  itstMainiiii,  it  h 
neieasy  tovay  inti  hewnahy  parties  the  chatioti^rs  tt^ro  tlr« 
vided  at  this  time,  OrigikiAlty  there  seem  lb  have  been  fbuf ;  thb 
Prtuinoy  or  green,  the  Riusata,  or  red,  the  Aibata,  or  white,  and 
the  VenetOf  or  blue ;  but  others  were  ailerwards  added  :  all  of 
whote  partsi  as  Holyday  sayi^ ''  the  Aomam  most  fectiabUy  artA 
fbottaUy  t<K)k,  tom^limes  even  ta  great  ditoefitioni"  G^iigula, 
and,  if  1  recollect  right,  Nero,  (both  adtbiraUe  judges  of  trub 
toartly)  honoured  the  Oreen  with  their  patroaagb;  nay,  the  fiiriher, 
SiMtonius  saym  was  60>  medly  attached  to  it^  that  he  could  wdt 
live  Out  of  the  stables  of  the  party»  From  a  line  in  the  seventh 
Satit^,  Par4e  tf/«a«a/ivm  ^muati  p&itt  Laeertit,  I  shoiild  coi^^ctUTe 
that  Domitian  lavoured  the  Red  :*  the  Green,  wb  see,  had  no^ 

*  This  however,  must  have  be^n  la  the  eariy  part  of  hik  itigh; 
(ot  it  appaaie  fftHii  Dia  thai  he  iadded  two^  ^  ftm  xt^^m^  m  li  of 
70|tfr>  (Sttet«  Dodk  7»  tays  jHiijmre^t  which  is  rights  for  the 
mfyvfut  #a0  ID  use  before^)  «NfM)mKt  •yilwawrtw,  lib.  Lxvif •  4, 

Bb 
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For  h?d  it  lost,  all  joy  had  been  supprest, 
And  grief  and  horrour  seized  the  pnblick  breast ; 
As  when  dire  Carthage  forced  our  arms  to  yield. 
And  pour*d  our  noblest  blood  on  Gannx*s  field. 

Thither  let  youth,  whom  it  befits,  repair. 
And  seat  themselves  beside  some  favourite  fair, 
And  cbmour,  and  bet  deep ;  while  our  shrunk  skin. 
Scaped  from  the  gown,  the  vernal  ray  drinks  in, 

resumed  its  popularity,  which  was  so  great,  thai  if  it  had  been 
conquered,  not  (as  Hoiyday  and  others  strangely  undeistand  <t 
de/keret)  if  the  <^  shows  should  cease/'  the  whole  dty  would  have 
been  confounded  as  at  the  news  of  the  slaughter  of  Canns.  f  A 
strange  expression  of  a  strange  vanity^  that  a  like  sorrow  shoold- 
affect  a  people  for  so  unlike  a  cause !'' 

Ye  a*  289.  Scaped  from  the  gcfwn^  4^*1  The  busy  gown ;  so 
Hoiyday,  and  with  his  usual  accuracy,  renders  ^u^otqme  iogam;* 
thovigh  it^ippears,  from  bis  notes,  that  he  was  not  fully  aware  of 
the  for9^  of  the  passage.  The  tvgOj  as  I  have  already  observed, 
(P*  ^7  9)  was  the  dress  of  ceremony.  Clients  put  it  on  when  they 
attended  their  patron's  levee,  when  they  followed  him  to  the 
Forum,  when  they  went  to  receive  the  sportula ;  in  a  word,  i(  was 
little  better  than  the  badge  of  their  servitude ;  and  as  such,  pro- 
bably regarded  with  no  great  complacency.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  Juvenal  sei2es  the  opportunity,  while  all  ranks  and  orders  of 


the  golden  and  the  silver,  to  the  former  four ;  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  conjecture  that  he  favoured  his  own  cokmrs.  They  never,  I 
believe^  became  popular. 

*  Madan  has  the  strangest  idea  here  that  ever  entered  mortid 
head.  By  toga,  he  says,  **  Juvefial  means  the  Romans  now  crowd- 
ing to  the  Circus:  let  us  therefore  keep  out  of  their  way"— to 
avoid  being  thrown  down,  perhaps,  and  trampled  upon !  But  I 
beg  pardon*— Ruperti  has  a  conjecture,  in  comparisdn  of  which, 
Madan's  is  sober  %nd  judicious :  **  An  de  toga  meretricum  cogi" 
tavit  poeta"  I  It  will  be  yet  some  time  before  we  know  the  utmost 
of  which  a  commentator  is  capable, 

Congreve  places  the  poet  and  his  friend  on  ^'  beds  of  roses."  The 
Megal^an  games  were  held  in  the  beginning  of  April ;  rather  top 
early  a  season  Sot  roses,  even  in  the  genial  climate  of  Italy. 
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At  every  pore :  the  time  permits  us  now. 

To  bathe  an  hour  ere  noon,  with  fearless  brow. — 

Indulge  for  once : — Yet  such  delights  as  these, 

In  one  short  week,  would  lose  the  power  to  please: 

The  sweetest  repetitions  quickly  cloy ; 

*Tis  only  temperance  which  can  season  joy. 

people  are  thronging  to  the  Circus,  of  advising  his  friend  to  indulge 
with  him  in  the  decent  relaxations  which  a  temporary  freedom 
from  all  attendance  on  the  great  so  happily  allowed  them. 

Martial,  who  had  retired  to  Bilbilis,  in  Spain,  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Trajan,  (dispirited,  perhaps,  at  the  coldness  with 
which  he  was  received,  on  account  of  his  flattery  of  Doraitian  and 
his  minions,)  addresses  a  little  poem  from  thence  to  his  friend ; 
which  sets  the  misery  of  this  attendance  in  the  strongest  light : 

<^  Dum  tu  forsitan  inquietus  erras 

**  Clamosa,  Juvenalis,  in  Suburra, 

**  Aut  collem  dominse  tens  Dians : 

**  Dum  per  limina  te  potentiorum, 

**  Sudatrix  toga  ventilate  vagumque 

**  Major  Ccelius,  et  minor  fatig^nt."    Lib.  xii.  18. 

We  feel  for  the  poet,  especially  when  we  recollect  his  strong 
sense  of  independence,  and  are  tempted  to  wish  that  he  too  had 
retired  from  this  state  of  slavery :  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conjec- 
ture why  he  did  not,  as  he  had  a  small  estate  at  Tibur,  and  pro* 
bably  some  hereditary  property  at  Aquinum.  He  doubtless  sacri« 
ficed  much  to  the  menud  pleasures,  which  were  only  to  be  found 
in  perfection  in  the  capital ;  and  indeed  a  mind  like  his,  inquisi- 
tive, vigorous,  and  profoundly  reflective,  does  not  appear  altoge- 
ther suited  to  retirement  I  may  mistake,  but  I  sometimes  think 
I  discover  striking  traits  of  similarity  between  our  author  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson. 

Vbe.  392.   Yd  iuck  ddigkts  4>c.]    How  beautifully  is 

this  thought  illustrated  by  Shakspeare !  The  words,  too,  are  se- 
lected with  a  felicity  of  which  poetry  furnishes  but  few  examples : 

**  AU  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 

**  And  in  their  triumphs  die ;  the  sweetest  honey 

**  b  loathsome  in  its  own  deliciousness, 

**  And  in  the  taste,  confounds  the  appetite.'' 


Bb2 


SATIRE   XII. 


^Irgitmntt 

This  li  the  ikortest  qfJuvend's  pieces,  and  certainly  not  one  of 
the  most  important ;  though  it  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  good 
passages,  some  of  much  moral  forcCf  and  many  of  an  qfffectionate 
and  pathetick  tendency. 

Its  subject  is  soon  told :  Catullus,  for  whom  he  had  amcerved  a 
friendship  of  the  liveliest  kind,  had  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck ; 
and  the  poet,  whose  Joy  knows  no  bounds  on  the  occasion^  (no  great 
proof  qf  his  being  d^cient  in  the  **  social  flections," J  addresses 
an  exulting  letter  to  their  common  friend,  Corvinus ;  in  which, 
qfier  acquainting  him  that  he  was  then  about  to  sacrifice  the  victims 
he  had  vowedjbr  the  safety  qf  Catullus,  he  describes  his  danger  and 
escape.  He  then  gives  a  most  beaut^iU  picture  of  the  prioate  part 
of  the  solemnity,  smd  qfthe  various  marks  qf  gratulalion  which  kis 
house  exhibits. 

So  far  toe  see  nothing  but  the  pious  and  grateful  friends  The 
satirist  now  takes  his  turn :  he  recollects  that  sacr^Sces  are  vowed 
by  others,  for  the  preservation  ^  their  acquaintance  ;  this  leads  hins 
to  speak  with  manly  confidence  qf  his  awn  disinterestedness,  which 
he  considers  as  almost  singular;  and  which  he  opposes,  with  equal 
spirit  and  success,  to  the  base  and  designing  promises  of  the  here* 
dipette,  or  legacy'hunters,  by  whom  the  dck-icjis  of  the  rich  and 
childless  were  constantly  surrounded. 


•  •      t 


SATIRE    XIL 


TO  CORVINUS. 

V.  1—16. 

INoT  with  such  joy,  Gorvinus,  I  survey 
My  natal  hour,  as  this  auspicious  day ; 
This  day,  on  which  the  festive  turf  demands 
The  promised  victims^  at  my  willing  hands. 

A  snow-white  lamb  to  Juno  I  decree, 
Another  to  Minerva ;  and  to  thee, 
Tarpeian  Jove !  a  steer,  which,  from  afar, 
Shakes  his  long  rope,  and  meditates  the  war. 
*Tis  a  fierce  animal,  that  proudly  scorns 
The  dug,  since  first  he  tried  his  budding  horns 
Against  an  oak  ;  free  mettled,  and,  in  fine, 
Fit  for  the  altar,  and  the  sacred  wine. 

O,  were  my  power  but  equal  to  my  love, 
A  nobler  victim  should  my  rapture  prove ! 
A  bull  high  fed,  and  boasting  in  his  veins 
The  luscious  juices  of  Glitumnus'  plains, 

Ver.  16.  of  Clitumnvs'  ^.]   The  waters  of 

Clitumnus  (a  river  oh  the  confines  of  Tuscany)  were  supposed  to 
possess  the  faculty  of  making  the  caule  which  drank  of  them, 
white ;  ^nd,  as  this  was  the  colour  most  pleasing  to  Jupiter,  his 
altars  waj[e  vso^^y  supplied  with  victims  from  its  banks.    It  does 
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Fatter  than  fat  HispuUa,  and  as  slow 
With  bulk,  should  fall  beneath  no  common  blow ; 
Fail  for  my  fri^nt^,  wKf  nf^^h  ffo^dviger  free, 
Revolves  the  recent  perils  of  the  sea ; 

S^hrUvk^  a]t  the  FQai^ia&M^v^^)Jb4g,hQwUQg.wia4s,^ 
And  scarce  believes  the  safety  which  he  finds. 

For  not  the  gods'  inevitable  fire, 
The  surging  billows  tl|a|;  t9  lieofi^en  aspire, 
Alone  perdition  threat ;  black  clouds  arise, 
And  blot  out  all  the  splepdour  of  the  skies ; 
Loud  and  more  loud  the  thunder's  voice  is  heard^  * 
And  sulphurous  fires  ftash  dreadful  on  the  yard. — - 
Then  shrunk  the  crew,  and,  fix'd  in  wild  amaze, 
Saw  the  rent  sails  burst  into  sudden  bfaze ; 
White  shipwreck,  late  so  dreadful,  now  appeared 
A  refuge  from  the  flames,  more  wish'd  than  fear'd. 
Horrour  on  horrour !  earth,  and  sea,  and  skic^ 
Convulsed,  as  when  poetick  tempests*  rise!* 

From  the  same' source,  another  danger  view. 
With  pitying  eye, — though  dire,-afas  J  not  new  ; 


not  appear  that  Juvenal  believed  thU  idle .  taje,  which  is  aho 
laughed  at  by  Addison,  who  has  coHected,  fronrwbfi^  Stepnc  caMs 
his  **  satchel  oi  9ehool-booki»"  a^  variety  of  passa^  on.  th^  sub- 
ject. One,  however,  which  would  have  given  him  infinitely  more 
information  than  all  the  rest,  escaped  his  notice :  it  is  thst  exqui- 
site descnption  ia  pliay's  Wtter  tp  ^is  friend  Romaa^St  (lib,  vui- 
Epbt.  8y)  a  perfect  model,  as  i^  seems  to  me,  of  simpli^ty,  ele- 
gance, and  taste. 

Vi^R.  22.  Jnd  scarce  bditves  ^c]  This  idea  is  not  ill  expo^ssed 
by  Claadian : 

^  HAsnt  adhuaanimtis,  mani&stftyia  gawiiatdifiNot^ 
^  Dum  stupet^  et  taalo  euaetatur  ciedere.voto.^  1 

J9^  jBffA  Gift  9.  81 


But  known  toawell,  as  UW  tempUs  sliow, 
By  m^ny  a  pictured  wetie  of  votWe  wa ; 
isis,  by  whom  the  pauuiters'no^  are  fed, 
Since  our  own  gods  no  longer  yield  them  bread ! 


Ymb.  391  itiif  4-f)  T%»  bfttrad  whUh  •«•  auAw  Ueatv  lo 
thU  ^xptick  ddty*  breiiik9  out  ia  ccBteD>|tooiM  smoess  at  bis  Gonf ^ 
tryraeiiy  for  their  mad  confidence  in  h^r.  And,  indeed^  it  d(K5 
seem  a  little  amgalar^  Itot  aa  E^plian  goddaw^  whoM  genuma 
wordbippen  ajthofoe  bi^ld  tb^  sei^and  every  tUag  conaacted  wilh 
it,  in  abhorrenca,  should  be  fixed  upon  at  Rome  for  the  tuteliMT 
Power  of  tb*l  elemant ;  and  ba«&  b«v  tcnvplca  «vowde4  vntk  va- 
tive  tablets !  Aociaotlor»  tbew  vate  bang  up  Uy  Neptuoa)  f^  ki 
this  there  was  some  propriety :  but  it  was  not  only  on  his  prero- 
gatives tb«l  «ke  trencbadi  b»t  aa  tlote  al  ApoHi^  Bseiilapia%  ^ 

**  Nunc,  Daa,  ntmc  suoeiiTwe  aiibi )  Aaa»  possa  medeti 
**  Picta  docet  templi^  muUa»  tabeHa,  tias/' 

Caiut.  I.  3. 

Tbe  unbounded  attachment  of  thq  women  to  her,  seemar  to  have 
finally  reduced  tbe  man ;  aad  thia  straaga  divinity  (wlkMa  tan^ 
pies  wera  littk  better  thaa  njirt&  ot,  debaacbasy)  was.  sufferod  19 
usurp,  by  rapid  degrees,  tba  attributes  qf  almost  civery  otbfir 
god. 

11^  taUeli^  ^cb  aaaa  ia  dangle  af  Aipwraok  vawad  ta  Isk, 
and  which  they  procured  to  be  painted,  and  hung  up  in  her  tern- 
pie,  contained  a  representation  of  their  perils  and  escape.  Had 
Ibis  baan  iba  \vacK,  thata  would  bava  baan  litlka  reason  la»  r^^ 
the  universality  of  bet  worshii^ ;  for  the  tampWa  atf  tb#  Rmmmi 
gods  conftaiuad  tablets.  oC  a  much  kss  innQzcioua  nature^  Pro- 
partiiis,.  aveja  while  be  confesses  that  they  wera  abaudoued  to 
«yidcrs«  appears  to  derive  some  satisfaction  from  sefiecting^  that 
tbe,  weH  of  those  insects  coveced  tba  impure  paintings  which  dis.- 
^raced  tb.ei<-  walls.  He  pajdiatically  dfiscrihcs  tbe  prevalence,^  as 
well  asi  tba  dreadfiil  eii^cts*  of  this  prafanatioa : 

**  Qua  maavB  a4tecciAaa  dfepnaii  prinw  tBiMaa, 

**  El  posuii  aasta  turpj&  visa  damp ; 
**  (Ua  puellaiujin  ingeoups  corcu^ic  oeelbs* 

«<  Nequitia^jque  suse  udTuU  asse  rudasc-** 
"  Sed  non  immerito  velavit  aianea  funum« 

**  £t  mal^  desertos  occupax  berba.  deos  T 

Hie  vagabond  aad  pn>lttgaila  pneafs-  aC  Isia  wate  aot  the 
ac9aloQs.i»faliiMvia|i  ibis  pntdtcii;  an^  we  m«iy  ba^  certain 
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This  now  befelt  GatuUus:  for  a  sea, 
Upsurging,  pourM  tremendous  o*er  the  lee, 
And  fiird  the  hold;  while^  press'd  by  wave  and 

wind, 
To  right  and  left,  by  turns,  the  ship  inclined : 
Then,  while  my  friend  observed,  with  drooping 
The  storm  prevailing  o'er  the  pilot's  art,     [heart. 
He  wisely  hasten'd  to  compound  the  strife, 
And  gave  his  treasure  to  preserve  his  life. 
The  beaver  thus  to  scape  his  hunter  tries. 
And  leaves  behind  the  medicated  prize ; 
Happy  to  purchase,  with  his  dearest  blood, 
A  timely  refuge  in  the  well  known  flood. 

"  Away  with  all  that's  mine,"  he  cries,  "  away !" 
And  plunges  in  the  deep,  without  delay. 
Purples,  which  soft  Maecenases  might  wear,     . 
Crimsons,  deep-tinctured  in  the  Baetick  air, 
Where  herbs  and  springs  of  secret  virtues,  stain 
The  flocks  at  feed,  with  Nature's  richest  grain. 

the  walls  of  her  sanctuary  exhibited  other  deaigi»  than  shattered 
ahips^  and  limbs  and  bodies  variously  affected. 

Vkr.  49.  The  beaver  thtUf  4*^.]  This,  as  every  one  knows,  is 
an  idle  story ;  it  makes,  however,  a  very  good  illustration  in  our 
author^s  hands :  and  I  observe  that  it  is  used  precisely  in  the 
same  manner,  in  a  letter  which  Sapor  is  said  to  have  sent  to 
Constantius,  Hocque  bestias /actitare :  qwe  cum  adoertant  cur 
maxmopert  capiantur,  illud  propria  spante  amittuHtf  ut  viverc  de* 
indepamnt  impavida,    Amm.  Marcel,  lib.  xvii.  5. 

Vkb.  57^  Where  herbs  and  springs  ^c]  There  is  not,  perhaps, 
much  more  foundation  for  this  fact*  than  for  that  mentioned  in 
the  last  note ;  the  belief  of  it,  however,  was  very  general :  and 
this  is  sufficient  for  the  poet. 

Martial  frequently  speaks  of  this  singular  property  of  the  air 
and  water  of  Baetica,  (Andalusia,)  in  staining  the  fleeces  of  the 
jtheep  kept  there,  with  a  bright  yellow  or  gol<kn  hue :  and  Yiigil, 
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With  these,  neat  baskets  from  the  Britgsis  bpugfat. 
Rich  silver  chargers  by  Parthcnius  wrooght,     . 
A  huge  two-handed  goblet,  which  might  strain 
A  Pholua^  or  a  Fuscus*  wife,  to  drain ; 


Jong  befbre  him>  bad  mention^  this  £M;ulty  of  communicatifig 
f:oloura  to  the  *^  flocks  at  feed/'  as  ooe  of  the  blessings  of  that 
golden  period  9  which  was  to  commence  with  the  arrival  of  young 
Pollio  .at  hiaa's  estate : 

**  Ipse  sed  in  pratis  aries  jam  suave  rubenti,  &c.*' 

The  truth  of  this  was  not  ascertained,  because  the  youth,  who* 
ever  he  was,  died  too  soon ;  but  as  nature  is  invariable,  methinks 
the  wool  of  Andalusia  should  be  as  rich  in  native  grain  now,  as 
heretofore  : — perhaps  it  is  so  :  The  Spanish  shepherds  however, 
tin  not  trust  to  this  ;  they  stain  the  fleeces  of  their  sheep  at  pre- 
sent with  a  kind  of  ochre :  probably  they  always  did  so,  and  this, 
after  all,  nay  be  the  secret. 

Ver.  59, neat  baskeii  from  ike  BritOM  bougiiil 

These  baskets  (almost  the  only  manu&icture  of  our  simple  ances- 
tors) seem  to  bave  excited  the  admiration,  indeed  I  might  say 
the  envy,  of  the  Romans,  by  the  beauty  of  their  workmanship^ 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  greatly  the  most  savage  nations  ex- 
cel in  this  kind  of  rush-work.  Vaillant  speaks  highly  of  some 
baskets  which  he  found  among  the  people  of  Cafiraria ;  and  our 
navigators  have  brought  from  the  new-discovered  isles,  specimens 
of  art  in  this  branch,  which  our  expertest  basket-makers  would 
strive  in  vain  to  equal.  It  is  some  little  compliment  to  our  fore- 
fathers, that  their  conquerors  adopted  the  name  with  the  article, 
which  must  have  born  a  high  price,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
value  of  the  precious  efiects  among  which  it  is  enumerated.  Bat- 
Cauda  is  Juvenal's  term : — making  allowance  for  the  Roman  or- 
thography, here  is  a  word  which  hiis  ooutinued  perhaps  unchanged 
in  sound,  for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 

Vee.  62.  A  Pkofus^  or  a  Fuscus'  wtfcf  Sfc.}  Pholus  was  an 
honest,  free-hearted  Centaur  ;  a  little  given  to  drink,  it  must  be 
confessed,  but  not  more  so  than  his  company ;  since  it  appears 
that  his  guest,  Hercules,  emptied  the  goblet,  as  well  as  himself: 

Tievf  »•»  h  XeXuf  htrof  ifAfAirpev  iff  r^iXayvror 

Adod,  as  IVIungo  says,  'twns  a  tumper ! 
The  wife  of  Fuscus,  indeed,  might  Have  **  drained'*  such  a 
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FoUow*d  by  numeroas  dislies,  heaps  of  plate, 
Plain,  and  enchased,  which  served,  of  ancient 

date^ 
The  wily  chapman  of  the  Olynthian  state. 

nmA ;  for  tht  RontB  writen  teks  ftequent  nocke  of  the  immo^ 
domte  love  of  the  women  ib?  wine ;  tee  p.  305.  Not  to  multiply 
aMtencety  I  shall  content  myielf  with  a  penage  from  Plautos.  U 
is  very  humorous,  and  withal  so  ardent,  that  1  denht  whether 
the  most  brainsick  lover  ever  poured  out  such  genuine  strains  of 
rapture  to  his  goddess,  as  the  bibulous  old  lady  before  us  lavishea 
on  her  darling  hqvor : 

**  Flos  veteris  vini  meis  naribus  objectus  est. 

''Ejus  aroor  cupidam  me  hue  prolicit  per  tenebras : 

'*  Ubi,  ubi  est  i  prope  me  est.  £vax !  habeo.  8alve  anime  miw 

^  Liberi  lepos ;  ut  veteris  vetusti  cupida  sum ! 

**  Nam  omnium  unguent^^m  odor  pras  tuo,  nautea  eal* 

**  Tu  mihi  stacte,  tu  cinnamomum,  tu  rosa, 

'^  Ta  crodnom  el  casia  es»  tu  bdeltium :  nam  ubi 

**  Tift  pfofoauty  ifaft  egp  me  pervcMai  sepultam  V 

CurcuL  J.  I.  S.  ^. 

nomton's  version  of  this  passage  does  it  so  little  juilioe,  that  I 
have  ventured  to  translate  it  anew  : 

Hah  I  h«h !  the  fiower,  the  sweet  flower  of  old  wine, 
Sakites  ny  nosCrtft )  and  my  passioit  for  it 
Harriea  me,  darkKng,  hither :  where,  O  where^ 
Is  the  dear  object  ?  sure  'tis  ne«r,-^Ye  gods  I 
Ye  gracious  gods !  I  haveTt     Life  of  my  life  t 
Soul  of  my  Bacchtu !  how  I  doat  upon 
Thy  ripe  old  age !  the  ft-Sfgranee  of  all  sptces 
Is  puddle,  fiM,  to  thine.    Thou,  thou,  to  me, 
Art  roses,  saffivm>  spikenard,  cinnamon, 
Frankincense,  oil  of  myrrh  I  where  thou  art  found. 
There  would  I  live  and  die,  and  there  be  baried  1 

Van*  65.  The  wUy  diapnian  4*e.]  Philip  of  ]\f acedon,  who  M 
said,  by  Demosthenes,  to  have  persuaded  the  governour  of  Olyn* 
thus  (a  strong  town  at  the  Iber  of  Mount  Athos)  to  deliver  it  up 
to  him  for  a  bribe.  There  is  no  necessity  for  understanding 
Juvenal  literally,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  plate  thrown  overboard 
by  Catullus  was  extremely  valuable ;  and  yet,  if  we  consider  how 
very  earnest  the  Romans  were  to  get  into  their  possession  every 
ffaiftg  rich,  or  rare,  that  Greece  afibrded,  it  wtil*  not  appear  very 


Yet  show  iMt  lo  t^»  ^lemenlal  Mriffi     . 
Another,  who  would  barter  wealth  for  lifei-*^ 
Few  0^1  v  TO  1.1VB1  GorviQil&»  few  or  none^ 
But,  blind  with  aviarice,  hivE  TO  gaim  alone. 

Now  bad  the  deep  devoured  their  richest  store» 
Nor  seemf  their  safety  aeaner  than  before  t    . 
The  last  resource  alone  wm  unexplored*-^ 
To  cut  the  aiii9t  and  rigging  by  the  board ; 
Haply  the  vessel  so  might  steadier  ride. 
O'er  the  yex'd  aurfaee  of  the  raging  tide,      f  tr^ 
Dire  threats  th*  impending  blow,  when>  thus  dis- 
^y^P  iMrifice  a  part  to  save  the  rest  I 

Go  nowt  fond  man,  the  faithless  ocsean  brave, 
Commit  thy  fortunes  to  the  wind  and  wave ; 
Trust  to  a  plank»  and  draw  precarious  breath, . 
At  most,  seven  inches  from  the  jaws  of  death ! 


impfobftUe  that  Catulhii  skml^  really  hftTe  ia  hii  potamiou. 
disheg,  &c.  which  once  belonged  to  the  Macedonian  king. 

Vaa..  66*  Td  siao  im,  4^.]  Thb  it  a  very  strange  passage^  to 
8ay  ao  worse  of  it  Bentley  observes^  in  his  notes  on  HoFace, 
that  the  two  la^t  lines,  ^oa  propter  viiamt  &€•  are  the  insertion  of 
some  meddling  copyist.  The  poetry  indeed  is  wretched  enough^ 
bvt  the  sense  of  them  is  full  as  good  as  that  of  the  two  preceding 
ones,  to  which  he  does  not  object*  I  wi»h  I  had  tJie  least  aatbo* 
rity  for  omitting  the  whole. 

Ysa.  ai.  ^  moiif  i0Om  iticket  S^eJ]  Ritterhosius  strenuously 
maintains  that  Juvenal  took  this  from  Anacharsis  ^e  Scythian. 
The  thought,  however,  does  not  seem  to  surpass  the  acknowledged 
ooBtem  ef  our  author^s  own  poiwera ;  and,  such  as  it  is,  probably 
ooonmdlotha  Arst  poor  savage  who  erased  a  brook  on  a  log. 

There  is  a  passage  in  oae  of  Seneca't  ktlers,  that  pleases  om 
vndk  better  tfaaa  thb  modicom  of  wisdom,  which,  to  say  tha 
tralhy  Ae  poets  had  w«Mm  thieadbare  long  before  our  author 
piekad  it  up.  Erm$,  st  mnigatione  tmiwm  emttmas  mmmmm 
em^  9*^  m  morU  vtte  Himtur;  in  9mm  hco  afm  Pmuo  hUer* 
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Go ;  but  forget  not,  with  thy  wine  and  cake, 
Against  a  storm,  the  needful  axe  to  take,      [maii^ 

And  now  the  winds  were  hush'd ;  thie  wearied 
Sunk  to  repose,  a  calm  unruffled  plain ; 
For  fate,  superiour  to  the  tempest's  power, 
Averted  from  my  friend  the  mortal  hour : 
A  whiter  thread  the  cheerful  Sisters  spun, 
And  lo,  with  favouring  hands  their  spindles  run ! 
Mild  as  the  breeze  of  eve,  a  rising  gale 
Rippled  the  wave,  and  fiU'd  their  only  sail ; 
Others  the  crew  supplied,  of  vests  combined. 
And  spread  to  catch  each  vagrant  breath  of  wind  ; 
By  aids  like  these,  slow  o*er  the  deep  impeU'd, 
The  shatter'd  bark  her  course  for  Ostia  held ; 
While  the  glad  sun  uprose,  supremely. bright, 
And  hope  rctum*d  with  the  returning  light 

At  length  the  heights,  where,  from  Lavinum 
Iiilus  built  the  city  which  he  loved,  [moved, 

Vsa.  98.  At  length  the  keights,  SfcJ  He  means  tbe  emfiience 
on  which  the  son  of  Aneas,  after  quitting  the  residence  of  hii 
step-mother,  Layinia,  founded  Alba  longa,  and  which,  though 
near  twenty  miles  from  the  coast,  formed  a  conspicuous  land- 
mark for  vessels  bound  to  Ostia.  For  the  white  sow  see  p.  177. 
The  lines  which  follow,  contain  a  description  of  the  mole  and 
port  of  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  Addison,  who  visited 
the  ruins/  says  that  they  gave  him  no  idea  of  the  original  plan :  it 


*  My  curiosity  led  me  also  to  Ostia,  ( 1789»)  and  I  walked  be- 
tween the  piers,  now  covered  with  grass.  The  land  has  gained  con^ 
siderably  on  the  west  as  well  as  the  east  coast  of  Italy ;  the  bottom 
of  the  old  harbour,  on  which  we  now  walk,  is  therefore  muck 
raised  :  yet  the  arms  afe  still  so  high  above  it,  as  to  intercept  die' 
view  of  the  adjoining  country.  The  extremities  of  the  old  arms 
towards  the  sea  must  have  iiillen  in;  for,  in. their  present  state, 
they  are  but  short,  and  asandy  coast  stretches  out  &r  beyond  diem*- 
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Burst  on  the  view;  auspicious  heights!   whose 

name, 
From  a  white  sow  and  thirty  sucklings  came. 
And  now,  the  port  they  gain ;  the  tower,  whose  ray 
Guides  the  poor  wanderer  o*er  the  watery  way, . 
And  the  huge  mole,  whose  arms  the  waves  embrace. 
And  stretching,  an  immeasurable  space. 
Far  into  Ocean's  bosom,  leave  the  coast, 
Till,  in  the  distance,  Italy  is  lost! — 
Iiess  wonderful  the  bays  which  Nature  forms, 
And  less  secure  against  assailing  storms : 
Here  rides  the  wave-worn  bark,  devoid  of  fear  ; 
For  Baian  skiflfs  might  ply  with  safety  here. 
The  joyful  crew,  with  shaven  crowns,  relate 
Their  timely  rescue  from  the  jaws  of  fate ; 

was,  however/  a  very  magnificent  one.  This  gentleman  has  an 
engra?ing  from  a  medal  struck  by  Nero,  which,  according  to  him, 
represents  the  port  as  it  formerly  fctood,  and  **  agrees  wonderfnllx. 
with  the  descriptiou  before  us.**  Ital.  Trav.  174.  I  see  no  such 
agreement.  The  Pharos  of  Juvenal  is,  in  the  print,  a  colossal 
statue  :  this,  Mr.  Addison,  whose  reading,  perhaps,  was  not  veiy 
extensive,  terms  correct,  if  he  had  looked  into  Dio,  who  is  suf- 
ficiently explicit  on  the  subject ;  or  indeed  into  Suetonius,  who 
Kgrees  with  him  in  almost  every  particular,  he  would  have  found 
his  errour :  Fonium  Oitia  extruxit^  drcumducto  dextra  sinUtraque 
6nacAio,  et  ad  iutroitum  profunda  jam  solo  mole  obfeda  ;  qitam  qua 
stabiliua  fundareij  naoem  ante  demersiif  qua  magnns  obeUscus  ex 
^yp^^  fuerat  advectuSf  congestisque  pilis  wperposuit  altissimam 
iurrm  in  exemplum  Aiexandrini  Phari,  ut  ad  nocturnoi  ignes  curmm 
navigia  dirigerent.  Claud.  20. 

Dio  gives  a  very  rational  account  of  the  motives  which  induced 
Claudius  to  execute  this  stupendous  work ;  which  seems  to  have 
been  highly  necessary  for  ensuring  the  regular  supply  of  Rome. 

Vbe.  112.  The  jojiful  crem,  with  shaven  crovmsy  4^.]  It  was 
andently  supposed  that  the  gods  would  accept  life  for  life ;  in 
other  wordsy^  that  the  voluntary  devotement  of  one  person,  would 
preserve  another  from  the  &te  which  hung  over  him :  for  it  should* 
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On  erery  itl  a  pomp  of  words  bestoiTi 
And  dwell  delighted  on  the  tale  of  wo« 

Go  then,  my  boys ;  but  let  no  boding  strains 
Break  on  the  sacred  sJlieiicc,^»^rBS6  the  faoes 
With  garlands,  bind  the  sod  with  ribands  gay^ 
And  on  the. knives  the  raited  oBering  lay: 
That  done,  1*11  speedy  myseir,  the  rites  td  tthar^. 
And  finish  what  remains,  with  pioas  care; 
Then,  hastening  home,  where  chaplets  of  sweet 

flowers 
Bedeck  my  Lares,  dear,  domeitick  Powe», 
1*11  ofier  iiscense  there,  and  at  die  shrine 
Of  highest  Jove,  my  father*a  god,  and  mine ; 
There  will  I  scatter  every  bad  that  blowS) 
And  every  tint  the  various  tiolet  know»« 
All  savours  here  of  joy :  luxuriant  bay 
0*ershades  my  portal,  while  the  taper's  ray 
Anticipates  the  feast,  and  chides  the  tardy  d»y. 

be  obfcrred,  that  absolutt  fergivtMi6i»  nVM  net^  dMmed  aft  attrf^ 
bote  of  the  hetthen  divinitiei. 

As  the  world  grew  older  it  grew  mote  fooiiBh  :  the  geds,  U  WiS 
aow  itntgiaBd,  might  be  §httffied  eff  with  Mittewfaat  leM  than  AlH 
payment ;  and  this  pemuMon  gave  rise  to  a  tbcNttand  absurdities^ 
such  as  the  maiming  and  woimding  still  pfttctiicd  in  barbarmi!! 
oountriesy  the  taeiifice  of  tome  personal  beautsr,  the  vowf  ng  of  h^ 
eatombs)  and  I  know  not  what.  The  hair  wot  a  '<  pergonal  beauty  f* 
it  was  cheritfaed  with  uncottimoii  eare  and  alTcctioni  and  tb^vfbrs 
not  thought  unworthy  to  be  tendered  in  a  caUniUy  like  this^  as  a 
lind  of  vicarial  offering  for  lifoi,  This  1  belie«ie  to  be  the  tnM  his* 
SDiy  of  these  vows. 

VtR.  Iljp.  -■  the  taper s  ray  S^c^  "  \i  scdms  extra- 

erdimry,"  says  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Drummondi  **  that  Per^ius 
sfaooid  sneer  at  the  Jeus  for  lighting  latnps  at  their  fMtivah,  (is  a 
aissilar  practice  was  common  to  the  Romans*  Bvtti  upon  occ*^ 
iions  of  domestic^  rcgoictag,  the  doors  of  the  house  iv^re  hang  witk 
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Nor  think,  Corvinus,  interest  fires  my  breast : 
Catullus,  for  whose  sake  my  house  is  drest, 
Has  three  sweet  boys,  who  all  such  hopes  destroy, 
And  nobler  views  excite  my  boundless  joy. 
Yet  who  besides,  on  such  a  barren  friend, 
Would  waste  a  sickly  pullet  ?  who  would  spend 
So  vast  a  treasure,  where  no  hopes  prevail. 
Or  for  a  father  sacrifice  a  quail  ? — ; 
But  should  the  symptoms  of  a  slight  disease 
The  childless  Paccius  or  Gallita  seize, 
Legions  of  flatterers  to  the  fanes  repair, 
^nd  hang,  in  rows,  thehr  votive  tablets  there. 

laurels,  and  illuminated  with  lamps.    Juvenal  in  a  beautiful  sa- 
tire thus  expresses  hi^iself, 

u  ■  Longos  erexit  janua  ramos 

**  Fa  matutinis  operitur  festa  lucernis.'' 

It  appears  from  TertulHan,  that  the  Christians  soon  adopted 
this  practice :"  (rather,  perhaps,  continued  it  after  their  conver- 
sion from  paganism:)  *^  Sed  iuceamtf  inquU  (Christus)  opera 
xestra.  At  nunc  lucent  tabenut  et  januce  nostrce:  plures  jam  inve- 
nies  Ethnicorum  fores  sine  lucemis  et  laurels  quam,  Christianorum*' 
Trans,  of  Pers.  170. 

I  had  written  a  great  deal  on  this  custom »  before  I  perceived 
that  my  note  was  swelling  to  an  essay;  ibi  omnis — Briefly,  this 
solemn  lighting  of  lamps  was,  undoubtedly,  the  primal  indication 
of  idolatry ;  the  first  profane  ceremony  which  tooic  place  when 
men  fell  from  worshipping  the  Father  of  Light,  to  the  adoration  of 
the  noblest  material  object,  the  sun ;  of  which  those  artificial 
iires  were  the  most  obvious  symbol.  The  institution  itself,  that 
of  the  Festival  of  Lamps,  shpws  the  universality  of  this  S))ecious 
worship;  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  region,  in  whichit 
has  not,  at  one  period  or  other,  prevailed.  It  extends  even  now, 
though  the  origin  and  object  of  it  have  been  forgotten  for  ages^ 
over  more  than  half  the  habitable  globe. 

The  transition  of  thb  illumination,  from  a  mark  of  veneration 
to  a  simple  type  of  joy  and  festivity,  is  neither  singular  nor  diffi- 
cult to  explain ;  but  I  must  have  done  with  the  subject, 

Cc 
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Nay,  some  with  vows  of  hecatombs  will  come 
For  yet  no  elephants  are  sold  at  Rome ; 
The  breed,  to  Latlum  and  to  us  imknown. 
Is  only  found  beneath  the  burning  zone : 
Thence  to  our  shores,  by  swarthy  Moors  convey 'd^ 
The)'^  roam  at  large  through  the  Rutulian  shade. 
Kept  for  the  imperial  pleasure,  envied  fate, 
And  sacred  from  the  subject,  and  the  state ! 
Though  their  progenitors,  in  days  pf  yore. 
Did  worthy  service,  and  to  battle  bore 
Whole  cohorts ;  taught  the  general's  voice  to  know. 
And  rush,  themselves  an  army,  on  the  foe. 
But  what  avails  their  worth  I  could  gold  obtain 
So  rare  a  creature,  worth  might  plead  in  vain : 
Novius,  without  delay,  their  blood  would  shed. 
To  raise  his  Paccius  from  a£Siction*s  bed ; 
An  offering  sacred  to  the  great  design. 
And  worthy  of  die  votaries,  and  the  shrine ! 
Pacuvius,  did  our  laws  the  crime  allow, 
The  fairest  of  his  numerous  slaves  would  vow ; 
The  blooming  boy,  the  love-inspiring  maid, 
With  garlands  crown,  and  to  the  temple  lead ; 
Nay,  seize  his  Iphigene,  prepared  to  wed, 
And  drag  her  to  the  altar  from  the  bed, 

Ver.  165.  Nay,  seize  his  Iphigene,  J^c]  Of  this  trite  fact,  the 
English  reader,  to  save  the  trouble  of  turning  to  his  school-books, 
may  take  the  fallowing  account  from  Holyday :  <»  The  Grecians 
having  kill'd  a  hind  consecrated  to  Diana,  were  by  the  offepded 
goddess  a  long  time  detain'd  at  the  haven  of  Aulis  with  a  contrary- 
wind.  Whereupon  consulting  the  Oracle,  and  being  told  that,  to 
pacifie  the  goddess,  they  must  sacrifice  Agamemnon's  daughter, 
Iphigenia ;  her  parents,  by  the  deceit  or  eloquence  of  Ulysses, 
were  perswaded  to  consent  that  she  should  be  sacrificed.  But  when 
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Though  hopeless,  like  the  Grecian  sire,  to  find, 
In  happy  hour,  the  substituted  hind. 

And  who  shall  say  my  countryman  does  ill  7  . 
A  thousand  ships  are  trifles  to  a  Will ! 
For  Paccius,  should  the  fates  his  health  restore. 
May  cancel  every  iiem  framed  before, 
(Won  by  his  friend's  vast  merits,  and  bese^ 
On  all  sides,  by  the  inextricable  net,) 
And,  iq  on^  line,  convey  plate,  jewels,  gold, 
liands,  every  thing  to  him,  *^  to  have  and  hold/* 
With  victory  crown'd,  Pacuvius  struts  along, 
And  smiles  contemptuous  on  the  bafiBed  throng, 
Then  counts  his  gains,  and  deems  himself  overpaid, 
For  the  cheap  murder  of  one  wretched  maid. 

Health  to  the  man!  and  may  he  thus  get  more 
Than  Nero  plundered ;  pile  his  shining  ore 
High,  mounts^in  high :  in  years  a  Nestor  prove, 
And,  loving  none,  ne'er  know  another's  love  ! 

the  time  camey  Diana  conveighcd  her  away  unto  the  Taurick 
Chersonese;  placing  in  her  stead  a  hind  for  a  ready  sacrifice/' 

« 

Ver.  182.  Than  Nero  plunder' d;  4;cJ  The  rapacity  of  this, 
tyrant  (sed  p.  310)  was  proverbiaL  The  sums  he  extorted  from 
the  provinces  under  various  pretences  exceed  all  belief*  and  almost 
all  arithmetick.  He  gave  no  office,  says  Suetonius*  without  the 
addition  of  this  special  charge :  ScU  quid  mihi  opus  sit ;  et  hoc 
^gamtUf  ne  quis  qukquam  habeat.  You  know  what  I  want ;  let  us 
manage  in  such  a  manueri  that  nobody  else  may  have  any  thing. 


Cc2 
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%tgttiuitnu 

CaLVINUS  had  left  a  sum  i^  money  in  the  hands  of  a  amfidential 
person :  no  uncommon  thing  in  those  days^  when  there  were  no  puh^ 
lick  banksm  This  person^  when  he  came  to  redemand  it  ^forswore  the 
deposit.  The  indignation  and  fury  expressed  by  Cdtoinus  at  this 
breach  of  trust  seem  to  have  reached  the  ears  of  his  friend  Juvenal^ 
who  endeavours  to  sooth  and  comfort  him  under  his  loss. 

Such  is  the  simple  foimdation  on  which  the  beautiful  strudurc 
before  us  is  raised  !  It  is  needless  to  analyse  ityfor  the  different  to^ 
picks  of  consolation  and  advice  follow  one  another  so  naturally^  that 
it  would  only  be  to  recapitulate  in  less  forcible  language  what  is 
already  rendered  too  clear  for  doubt ^  and  too  intelligible  for  illusm 
tration. 

Juvenal  is  here  almost  a  Christian,  I  say^  almost :  for  though 
his  ignorance  of  **  that  light  which  was  come  into  the  worlds'  did 
not  enable  him  to  numbemmong  the  dreadful  consequences  of  impc 
nitent  guilty  the  certain  punishment  of  the  life  to  come  ;  yet  on  every 
other  topick  that  can  alarm  or  terrjfy  the  sinner^  he  is  energetick  and 
atoful  beyond  example.  Perhaps  the  horrours  of  a  troubled  conscience 
were  never  depicted  with  such  impressive  solemnity  as  in  this  Satire, 
Bishop  Burnet  recommended  the  tenth  Satire  to  his  Clergy^  in 
his  Pastoral  Letters;  the  present  would  have  been  more  to  his  purpose. 
It  is  not,  indeed f  sopoetick,  so  fervid^  so  mqjestical,  as  that ;  but, 
on  the  other  handy  it  enters  more  into  the  common  business  of  life. 
All  cannot  be  statesmen  and  kings ;  but  all  may  be  injured  by  trea- 
chery y  and  all  have  need  to  be  reminded^  that  guilt  sometimes  Jinds 
its  punishment  on  this  side  the  grave  ! 


N 
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TO  CALVINUS. 


V.  1—6. 

JVxAN}  wretched  man,  whene'er  he  stoops  to  sin» 
Feels,  with  the  act,  a  strong  remorse  within ; 
*Tis  the  first  vengeance:  Conscience  tries  the  cause. 
And  vindicates  the  violated  laws  ; 
Though  the  bribed  Praetor  at  their  sentence  spurn, 
And  falsify  the  verdict  of  the  Urn. 


Ver.  5.  Though  the  bribed  Prcttor  SfC,']  This  can  only  be  un- 
derstood by  a  reference  to  the  judicial  forms  of  the  Romans.  In 
criminal  causes,  the  Pnetor  Urbanus,  who  sat  as  chief  judge,  put 
info  an  urn  the  names  of  his  assessors,  (a  kind  of  Jurymen,  who, 
to  the  amount  of  some  hundreds,  were  annually  chosen  for  this 
purpose,)  from  which  he  drew  out  the  number  prescribed  by  law, 
usually  about  fifty,  who  sat  by  him  at  the  trial.  When  the  plead- 
ings were  over,  they  retired,  and  deliberated  on  what  had  passed. 
On  their  return,  they  had  each  three  waxen  tablets  put  into  their 
hands,  one  of  which  was  marked  with  the  letter  C.  for  condemno, 
guilty ;  another  with  the  letter  A.  for  absoho^  not  guilty ;  and 
the  third  with  the  letters  N.  L.  for  turn  liquet^  I  am  doubtful. 
One  of  these  tablets  each  person  dropt  privately  into  the  urn,  which 
was  then  brought  to  the  Praetor,  who  took  them  out,  and  pro- 
nounced sentence  according  to  the  decision  of  the  niajority. 

In  this  last  transaction,  a  perverse  or  corrupt  judge  had  an  op- 
portunity of  juggling,  which  the  history  of  tliose  times  proves  be 
did  not  always  let  slip.     It  is  to  this  Juvenal  alludes. 
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What  says  the  world,  not  always,  friend,  unjust, 
Of  this  late  injury,  this  breach  of  trust  ? 
That  thy  estate  so  small  a  loss  can  bear, 
And  that  the  evil,  now  no  longer  rare. 
Is  one  of  that  inevitable  set, 
Which  man  is  born  to  suffer  and  f  Tget. 
Then  moderate  thy  griefs  *tis  mean  to  show 
An  anguish  disproportion'd  to  the  blow. 

But  thou,  so  new  to  crosses,  as  to  feel 
The  slightest  portion  of  the  slightest  ill. 
Art  fired  with  rage,  because  a  friend  forswears 
The  sacred  pledge  intrusted  to  his  cares ! — 
What,  thou,  Galvinus,  bear  so  weak  a  mind, 
Thou,  who  hast  left  full  threescore  years  behind^l 
Heavens,  have  they  taught  thee  nothing!  nothing, 

friend ! 
And  art  thou  grown  gray-headed  to  rto  fend ! — 

Vkr.  7*  W^Mt  says  the  worlds  4'^0  Q-^  seniire  jputaSy  SfC,  I 
understand  this  passage  differently  from  all  the  translators  :  they 
suppose  that  it  alludes  to  the  general  indignation  of  the  people  a^ 
the  fraud  practised  on  Calvinus ;  thus  Dry  den, 

««  _...... publick  hate 

**  Pursues  the  cheat,  and  proves  the  villain's  fate ;" 

misled,  perhaps,  by  the  S€d^  which  immediately  follows ;  hut  aed 
is  not  always  a  disjunctive  ;  in  this  place,  for  example,  I  take  it 
to  be  rather  an  intensive  conjunctive,  if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed :  They  not  only  say  what  is  usually  said  on  such  occa- 
sions, but  they  add,  thai  thy  estate,  &c. 

Juvenal  surely  could  not  mean  to  produce  one  of  his  strongest 
ailments  in  the  outset;  he  proceeds  on  a  different  plan,  and, 
before  he  enters  on  the  guilt  oi  the  offender,  endeavours  to  mo- 
derate the  passionate  transports  of  his  friend.  For  the  rest ;  he 
seems  aUaost  to  have  translated  Menander  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  paragraph  :  ^ 

AyftSa,  ret  9Vh  ^*in  jAtrfta  0«»  xAttx* 
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Wisdom,  I  know,  contains  a  powerful  charm. 
To  vanquish  fortune,  or,  at  least,  disarm  : 
Blest  they  who  walk  by  her  unerring  rule  I — 
And  blest  are  t-hose,  who  tutor'd  in  the  school 
Of  life,  have  learn'd  with  patience  to  submit, 
Nor  shake  the  ponderous  yoke  they  cannot  quit. 

What  day  SQ  sacred,  which  no  guilt  profanes, 
No  secret  fraud,  no  open  rapine,  stains  ? 
What  hour,  in  which  no  dark  assassins  prowl, 
Nor  point  the  sword  for  hire,  nor  drug  the  bowl  ? 
And  why?  the  good  are  few  I  "the  valued  file'* 
Scarce  pass  the  Gates  of  Thebes,  the  Mouths  of 

Nile. 
For  NOW  an  age  is  come,  that  teems  with  crimes^ 
Beyond  all  precedent  of  former  times  ; 
An  age  so  bad,  that  Nature  cannot  frame 
A  metal  base  enough  to  give  it  name  i 
Yet  you,  indignant  at  a  paltry  cheat, 
Gall  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  the  deceit, 
With  cries  as  deafening  as  the  shout  that  breaks 
From  the  bribed  audience,  when  F^csidius  speaks. 


Ver.  33. THR  GOOD  ARK  FEW  !  ^c]  Lucian  ex-: 

patiates  witli  much  pleasaiiiry  on  this  scarcity  of  virtuous  char 
racters.  He  calls  a  good  man  xf^i^  WivpiTo»,  and,  as  he  sar- 
castically adds,  vfo  vMj^  tK?^\Mr^  uc  ra  Cm'  hrt^  tt¥  0  AvyKtv^  a.9 
t^iVfM  fa$^eJfJ  aiiecvfo»  itret  xcti  fiix^j*  oy. 

Ver.  41. the  shout  that  breaks 

From  the  bribed  audience^  when  Fcesidins  speaks!\  I 
know  nothing  of  this  Fsesidius,  who  is  attacked  with  a  stroke  of 
oblique  satire,  for  purchasing  such  vehement  applause  by  bribes. 
The  practice,  however,  was  neither  new  nor  singular,  though  it 
was  undoubtedly  carried  to  an  unusual  height  in  our  author'^ 
time.  I  have  already  estimated  tlie  dole  (p.  21)  at  about  twenty- 
pence  of  our  money ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  customary  iee 
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Dotard  in  nonage !  are  you  to  be  told 
What  loves,  what  graces,  deck  another*s  gold  ? 
Are  you  to  learn  what  peals  of  mirth  resound, 
At  your  simplicity,  from  all  around  ? 
When  you  step  forth,  and,  with  a  serious  air. 
Bid  them  abstain  from  perjury,  and  beware 
To  tempt  the  altars — for  a  God  is  there  I 
Idle  old  man !  there  was,  indeed,  a  time, 
When  the  rude  natives  of  this  happy  clime 
Cherish'd  such  dreams:    *tivas  ere  the  king   of 

heaven, 
To  change  his  sceptre  for  a  sithe  was  driven  ; 
Ere  Juno  yet  the  sweets  of  love  had  tried, 
Or  Jove  advanced  beyond  the  caves  of  Ide : 
'Twas  when  no  gods  indulged  in  sumptuous  feasts, 
No  Ganimede,  no  Hebe  served  the  guests ; 
No  Vulcair,  with  his  sooty  labours  foul, 
Limp*d  round,  officious,  with  the  nectar*d  bowl ; 


for  a  morning's  shouting :  as  Pliny  writes,  that  two  of  his  servants 
were  seduced  away  from  him,  to  shout  for  that  sum : — ^but  the 
whole  passage  is  so  apposite  to  the  line  before  us,  and  presents  so 
curious  picture  of  the  practice  alluded  to,  that  I  shall  give  it 
in  tire.  NunCf  refractis  pudaru  et  reoerentict  cUntstrisy  omnia  pa^ 
tent  omnibus.  Nee  inducuntur,  sed  irrumyunt.  Scquuntur  audi* 
tores  actoribus  similes,  conducti  et  redempti  mancipes :  convenitur 
in  media  basiUca,  vbi  tarn  palam  sportuUe  quam  in  triclinio  dantur, 

Heri  duo  nomenclatores  mei  (habent  sane  cttatem  eorum  qui 

nuper  togas  sumpscrunt)  temis  denariis  ad  laudandum  trahebantur  ; 
tanti  constat  ut  sis  disertissimus  !  Lib.  ii.  £p«  14. 

Ver.  5X  To  change  his  sceptre  S^cl  Orig.  his  diadem,  t.  e* 
says  Casaubon,  fascia  Candida,  a  white  fillet.  I  think  it  is  Diod. 
Siculus  who  tells  us  that  Bacchus  invented  the  diadem  for  the 
cure  of  the  hcadach :  I  hope  he  found  it  answer.  Very  few  of 
those  who  have  tried  it  since  his  time,  I  believe,  have  experienced 
mu.^h  relief  from  it. 
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jBut  each  in  private  dined :  'twas  when  the  throng 

Of  godlingSy  now  beyond  the  scope  of  song, 

The  courts  of  heaven,  in  spacious  ease,  posses^^ 

And  with  a  lighter  load,  poor  Atlas  prest ! 

Ere  Neptune's  lot  the  watery  world  obtain'd, 

•Ere  Dis  and  his  Sicilian  consort  reign*d  ; 

Ere  Tityus  and  his  ravening  bird  were  known, 

Ixlon's  wheel,  or  Sisyphus's  stone : 

While  yet  the  shades  confessed  no  tyrant's  powef^ 

And  all  below  was  one  Elysian  bower! 

Vice  was  a  phoenix  in  that  blissful  time. 
Believed,  but  never  seen :  and  'twas  a  crime, 
Worthy  of  death,  such  awe  did  years  engage, 
If  manhood  xose  not  up  to  reverend  age, 

VzR.  66. *twa8  -when  the  thrmg 

Of  godlingSf  ^.]  The  commentators  observe,  that 
Juvenal  sneers  in  this  place  at  the  monstrous  polytheism  of  the 
'^.ornans.  Of  thb  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and,  in  fact,  he  seldom 
misses  an  opportunity  of  so  doing :  here  however,  he  had  a  further 
and  more  important  end  in  view;  for  his  Satire  is  directly  level- 
led at  the  frequent  apotheoses  of  the  Cssars,  in  which  the  base 
^ud  abject  herd  of  Rome  contentedly  acquiesced. 

The  deifying  of  such  characters,  and  of  a  multitude  of  ima- 
ginary beings  little  less  odious  and  contemptible,  is  alleged  by  im- 
plication, as  the  prime  cause  of  the  increased  depravity  of  the 
times.  To  have  spoken  plainer  would  have  been  unsafe ;  to  have 
left  the  subject  untouched,  unlike  our  author :  I  believe,  indeed, 
that  he  did  not  escape  with  impunity  even  for  this ;  for  it  was 
written  when  poor  Atlas  was  more  ^^  pressed*'  than  ever. 

Ver.  73.  If  manhood  rose  not  up  to  reverend  fl^f,  4^.]  All 
pro&ue  and  sacred  history  supports  Juvenal  in  his  assertion  re- 
specting the  reverence  anciently  paid  to  old  age.  It  was  synonym 
mous  with  power:  it  continued  so,  while  men  led  a  pastoral  hfe; 
Qor  did  they  know  any  other  judge  ot  leader  than  the  aged,  till  a 
thirst  for  rapine  spread  amongst  them,  and  wisdom  and  justice 
were  compelled  to  give  way  to  activity,  strength,  and  brutal 
ferocity. 

Solomoni  by  a  beautiful  figure,  calls  a  virtuous  old  age  **  a 
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And  youth  to  manhood,  though  a  larger  hoard 
Of  hips  and  acorns  graced  the  stripling's  board. 

crown  of  dignity  'J*  and  even  so  early  as  the  days  of  Moses,  we 
find  this  attention  to  age  the  subject  of  a  positive  command  : 
"  Tho'u  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and  honour  the  face 
of  an  old  man/'     Levit.  xix.  v.  32. 

•    EljpK  x<i^  ytfeutf  «rdt»Wy*  yinnf  ofraXxmw 

Uf§a(oV9  ofMiihMa  9aTf^  tcmq  rh^uuff^  yt^tufu  PhocyL  X""^' 
And  even  among  our  author's  countrymen,  long  after  the  golden 
period  of  which  he  speaks,  age  was  no  less  venerated  than  vene* 
rable : 

**  Magna  fuit  quondam  capitis  rcverentia  cani^ 
*^  Ihque  suo  pretio  ruga  senilis  erat. 


it 


**  Turn  senior  juvenum,  non  indignantibus  ipsis^ 

*^  Ibat,  et  interior  si  comes  unus  erat. 
<«  Verba  quis  auderet  coram  scne  digna  rubore 

«<  Dicere  ?  censuram  longa  senecta  dabat."     Fast,  Ubm  x- 

Among  our  poets,  I  know  not  where  to  find  a  more  beautiful 
passage  on  the  subject  than  this,  which  is  evidently  taken  from 
the  text : 

^  Colax,  It  is  an  impious  age.  There  was  a  time. 

And  pity  'lis  so  good  a  time  had  wings 

To  fly  away,  when  reverence  was  paid 
'*  To  the  gray  head :  'twas  held  a^sacrilege 

Not  expiable,  to  deny  respect 

To  one  of  years  and  gravity."        MuseM  Looking  Glois. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  note,  long  as  it  already  is,  without  the  fol- 
lowing apposite  passage : 

"  KnowfU,  When  I  was  young,  he  lived  not  ia  the  stews, 
**  Durst  have  conceiv'd  a  scorn,  and  uttcr'd  it 
On  a  grey  head :  age  was  authority 
Against  a  giber,  and  a  man  had  then  ^ 

A  certain  reverence  paid  unto  his  years, 
'^  That  had  none  due  unto  hb  life :  so  much, 
"  The  sanctity  of  some  prevaiiM  for  others  I 
'*  But  now  we  all  are  fall'n ;  youth  from  their  fear^ 
**  And  age  from  that  which  bred  it,  good  example." 

Every  Man  in  hi*  Humour, 
That  strain^  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood :  this  is,  indeed,  what 
Dryden  calls  "  invading  the  ancients  like  a  monarch :"  it  is  not  a 
theft,  but  a  victory.  t 


€t 
it 
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Then,  then,  was  age  so  venerable  thought, 
That  every  day  increase  of  honour  brought ; 
And  children,  in  the  springing  down,  revered 
The  sacred  promise  of  a  hoary  beard. 
Now,  if  a  friend,  miraculously  just. 
Restore  the  ancient  pledge,  with  all  its  rust, 
'Tis  deem*d  a  portent,  wortliy  to  appear 
Among  the  wonders  of  the  Tuscan  year ; 
A  prodigy  of  faith,  which  threats  the  state, 
And  a  ewe  lamb  alone  can  expiate ! — 
Struck  at  the  view,  if  now  I  chance  to  see 
A  man  of  ancient  worth  and  probity, 
To  pregnant  mules  the  monster  I  compare, 
Or  fish,  upturn'd  beneath  the  wondering  share: 
Anxious  and  trembling  for  the  wo  to  come. 
As  if  a  shower  of  stones  had  falFn  on  Rome ; 
As  if  a  swarm  of  bees,  together  clung,  '^ 

Down  from  the  Capitol,  thick-clustering,  hung ; 

VsR.  83.  Among  the  wonders  of  the  Tuscan  year;]  Thuscis 
digna  hbeUism  These  books,  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  all 
the  marvellous  events  of  the  years  were  treasured  up,  seem  to 
Lave  been  something  like  our  almanacks.  They  are  called  Tus* 
can,  either  because  they  were  still  compiled  by  people  from  that 
country',  or  because  the  old  Romans,  a  race  equally  ignorant  and 
credulous,  first  learnt  from  them  the  juggling  arts  of  soothsaying 
'  and  divination. 

Vbr.  89.  -^-— .^— — -  the  wondering  share  c^  Henninius, 
8ays  Doctor  Jortiu,  has  given  in  the  text  mirandis^  Lubin  says  we 
must  read  mirantiSf  not  miranti,  Gataker  conjectures,  (God  knows 
why,)  lirantu  These  honest  men  were  all  disposed  to  feed  upon 
acorns ;  while  other  copies  had  tniranti^  which  was  very  well  ex- 
plained by  Britamiicus,  sub  aratro  miranti,  ut  rei  inaninue  dederit 
sensum,  Miranti  aratro  is  just  such  another  expression  as  irato 
sistrOf  esuriens  ramus  olivet^  S^c.  * ' 

V£]t.  92.  As  if  a  rwarm  of  bees,  ^cJ]  This  is  said  by  Tacitus 
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Or  Tiber,  swoH'n  to  madness,  burst  away, 
And  roird  a  milky  deluge  to  the  sea« 

And  dost  thou  at  a  trivial  loss  repine ! 
What  if  another,  by  a  friend  like  thine, 
Is  stript  of  ten  times  more  I  a  third  agsan, 
Of  what  his  bursting  chest  would  scarce  contain  } 
For  'tis  so  prompt,  so  easy,  to  despise 
The  Immortals  now,  that,  safe  from  human  eyes. 
We  laugh  to  scorn  the  witness  of  the  skies. 
Mark,  with  how  bold  a  voice  and  fix*d  a  brow, 
The  villain  dares  his  treachery  disavow ! 


to  have  really  happened  in  the  reign  of  Claudius*  (Ann.  xii.  64.) 
But  the  Roman  history  is  full  of  such  prodigies.  The  soothsayers 
always  considered  this  as  portentous  of  calamity ;  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  see  with  what  grave  arguments  the  elder  Pliny  refute  their 
crrours :  Apes  ostenta  faciuntr,  (he  believed  that  they  were  omi- 
nous) privata  ct  puhlica:  uta  depmiente  in  domUnii  iemplirce^ 
scepe  expiata  magnis  ecentibus,  •  Sedere  in  ore  infantis  Piatoms, 
tunc  etiam  sttavitatem  iilam  prcedulcis  eloquU  portendentes,  Sedirc 
in  castris  Drusi  Imp.  cum  prosperrime  pu^natum  apud  Arbaionem 
est ;  haudquaquam  Haruspicum  eonfectura,  qui  dirum  id  ostentum 
cxistimant.     Lib.  xi.  I7. 

If  we  wish  to  know  why  the  swarming  of  bees  should  be 
so  alarming,  Marcellinus  will  infonn  us :  In  domo  Barbdtionis 
examen  apes  JecSre  perspicuum :  superque  Hoc  ei  prodigiorwn 
gnaros  consuJenti,  discrimen  magnum  portendi  responsum  est,  con^ 
jectura  scU.  tali,  quod  hce  volucres  post  compositas  sedes,  opesque 
congcstas,  fumo  pelluntur  et  turhulento  sonitu  cyrnbalorum,  lab* 
xviii.  3. 

« 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  !  it  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to 
add,  for  the  sake  of  the  credulous,  that  Barbatio  and  hb  femily 
fell  sacrifices  to  the  accident,  which  their  simplicity  alone  erected 
into  a  prodigy. 

Ver.  96.  And  dost  thou  at  a  trivial  loss  repine  /]  The  sum  of 
i^hich  Calvinus  had  been  defrauded,  and  about  which  he  makes 
such  a  clamour,  was  only  ten  thousand  sesterces  ;  about  eighty 
pounds  sterling  I  Let  us  hope  (for  his  credit)  that  the  crime  of 
violated  friendship  afflicted  him  more  deeply  than  the  loss  of  his 
money. 
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"  By  the  all-hallow'd  orb  that  flames  above, 

"  I  HAD  IT  NOT :  By  the  red  bolts  of  Jove, 

"  By  the  wing'd  shaft  that  laid  the  Centaur  low, 

"  By  Diaa*s  arrows,  by  Apollo's  bow, 

"  By  the  strong  lance  that  Mars  delights  to  wield, 

**  By  Neptune's  trident,  by  Minerva's  shield, 

"  By  all  that  heaven's  dread  armories  contain — 

"  Nay,  IF  I  had"' — proceeds  the  impious  straiui 

"  rU  sacrifice  my  only  son,  though  dear, 

"  And  eat  him,  soused  in  Pharian  vinegar." 

There  are,  who  think  that  chance  is  all  in  all, 
That  no  First  Cause  directs  the  eternal  ball : 
But  that  brute  Nature,  in  her  blind  career. 
Varies  the  seasons,  and  brings  round  the  year : 
These  rush  to  every  shrine  with  equal  ease, 
And,  owning  none,  swear  by  what  Power  you  please. 

Others  believe,  and  but  believe,  a  god.,    . 
And  think  that  punishment  may  follow  fraud  ; 


Ver.  115.  There  are^  who  think  ^c]  The  old  Scholiast  has  a 
very  just  observation  on  this  passage :  Dicit  quam  ob  causafn  ho' 
mines  perjurent^  cum  dicant  quod  non  diis  agimur,  sed  fortunct 
casibus.  Quid  ergo  dii  noctbunt  last,  si  fortuna  disponente  vita 
hominum  regitur  f 

It  would  be  well,  methinks,  if  the  dreamers  on  virtuous  com- 
munities of  atheists  would  seriously  meditate  on  such  passages  as 
these.  I  should  pay  the  most  moral  unbeliever  of  the  present 
day  no  small  compliment,  perhaps,  if  I  allowed  him  to  rank  wit^ 
Juvenal  in  virtue :  yet  Juvenal  could  see  that  this  was  iasufficient 
to  control  the  vicious  propensities  of  mankind  ;  which  can  only 
be  held  in  order  by  the  solemn  conviction  that  there  is  ak 
EYE  which  marks  their  ways ;  an  overseer  who,  in  the  sublime 
language  of  Callimadius,  is  seated, 
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Yet  they  forswear,  and,  reasoning  on  the  deed^ 
Thus  reconcile  their  actions  to  their  creed: 
^'  Let  Isis  storm,  if  to  revenge  inclined, 
**  And  with  her  angry  sistrum  strike  me  blind, 
**  So,  with  my  eyes,  she  ravish  not  my  ore, 
*^  But  let  me  keep  the  pledge  which  I  forswore. 
**^  Are  putrid  sores,  catarrhs  that  seldom  kill, 
*^  And  crippled  limbs,  forsooth,  so  great  an  ill! 
^*  Ladas  if  not  stark  mad,  would  change,  no  donbt, 
**  His  flying  feet  for  riches  and  the  gout; 

Ver.  \QG,  And  vitk  her  angry  mtrum  strike  me  blmd^  There 
is  a  propriety  in  this  punishment,  which  has  escaped  .the  notice 
of  the  commentators.  Blindness  is  a  disease  more  frequent  in 
£g}  pt  than  elsewhere :  its  infliction,  therefore,  is  rightly  assigned 
to  an  I''.;;yptian  deity.  Travellers  still  speak  with  astonishment  of 
the  numerous  hospitals  for  the  blind,  to  be  found  in  every  part  of 
that, country.  The  evil  is  probably  occasioned,  in  great  measure, 
by  the  nitrous  quality  of  the  air,  and  by  those  dreadful  typhons 
or  whirlwinds  which  sweep  before  them  an  impalpable  sand,  so 
hot  that  it  pierces  the  lochrymal  gland  like  a  flake  of  flying  fire* 
And,  indeed,  when  no  wind  prevails,  if  the  eye  be  extended  over 
the  smooth  and  arid  plains  which  lie  at  a  certain  distance  from 
the  Nile,  while  the  sun  is  at  any  great  elevation,  it  is  afiected  by 
a  ti^mulous  motion  in  the  air,  juf  t  as  if  it  were  looking  at  the 
fiercest  flame. 

The  maladies  that  follow,  the  phthhis  and  the  vomics  putres, 
are  also  unusually  prevalent  in  Egypt, 

Ver.  1 3 1 .  LadaSf  if  not  stark  mad,  Sfc]  Ledas  was  a  celebrated 
runner  of  antiquity.  Solinus  tlius  speaks  of  him :  Primam  palmam 
vclocitatis  Ladas  quidam  adeptus  est,  qui  ita  sttpra  cavum  pukerem 
vvrsitavitf  vt  arenis  pendent ibus  nulla  indicia  relinqueret  vestigio^ 
rum  :  but  this  is  not  the  only  wonderful  story  told  of  him.  Ju- 
venal, however,  seems  to  have  had  in  view  a  Greek  epigram  on  a 
Statue  of  this  man  by  the  celebrated  Myro  : 

Such,  as  when  flying  with  the  whirlwinds  haste» 
In  your  foot's  point  your  eager  soul  you  placed. 
Such,  Lndas,  here  by  M^To's  skill  you  breathe. 
Ardent  through  all  your  frame,  for  Pisa's  wreath. 
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"^  For  what  do  they  procure  him  ♦  mere  renown, 
"  And  the  starved- honour  of  an  olive  crown. 
"  But  grant  the  wrath  of  heaven  be  great ;  'tis 

'»*«^»  [blow. 

♦  And  days,  and  months,  and  years,  precede  tlie 

*  If  then,  to  punish  ali,  the  gods  decree, 
'  When,  in  their  vengeance,  will  they  come  to  me  ♦ 

*  But  I,  perhaps,  their  anger  may  appease, 

*  for  they  are  wont  to  pardon  faults  like  these  : 

•  At  worst,  there's  hope ;  for  every  age,  and  clime, 

•  See  different  fates  attend  the  self-same  crime ; 

•  Some  made  by  villainy,  and  soiiie  undone, 

*  And  This  ascend  a  scaffold,  That  a  throne." 
These  sophistries,  to  fix  awhile  suffice 

The  mind  yet  shuddering  at  the  thought  of  vice ; 
And  thus  confirm'd,  at  the  first  call  they  come. 
Nay,  rush  before  you  to  the  sacred  dome ; 
Chide  your  slow  pace,  drag  you,  amazed,  along. 
And  play  the  raving  Phantom  to  the  throng. 
(For  impudence  the  vulgar  suffrage  draws, 
And  seems  the  assurance  of  a  righteous  cause.) 
"While  you,  poor  wretch,  like  Stentor,  'mid  the 
crowd, 

Or  rather  Homer's  Mars,  exclaim  aloud: 

S  iriivesUve  Hi^   .u  ""^  ^'  ^"^  »"  »  conjectural  here,  that 
to  fSSf  L rn^K     P"-!".'*^  ''"«'"*  » 'J'^  t««.  endeavoured 

wniie  at  Homer,  who  represents  Stentor,  or  rather  Juno  under 

Dd 
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^  Jove !  Jove !  will  nought  thy  indignation  rouse  ? 

*  Canst  thou,  in  silence,  hear  these  faithless  vows, 

*  When  all  thy  fury,  on  the  slaves  accurst, 
^  From  lips  of  marble  or  of  brass  should  burst ! 

*  Or  else,  why  burn  we  incense  at  thy  shrine, 
<  And  heap  thy  altars  with  the  fat  pf  swine, 
f  When  we  might  ask  redress,  for  aught  I  see, 

*  As  wisely  of  Bathyllus,  as  of  thee  !" 

Rash  man  I — ^but  hear,  in  turn,  what  I  propose, 
To  mitigate,  perhaps  remove,  your  woes ; 
I,  who  no  knowledge  of  the  schools  possess, 
Gynick,  or  Stoick,  differing  but  in  dress, 
Or  thine,  calm  Epicurus,  whose  pure  mind 
To  one  small  garden  every  want  confined : 
In  desperate  cases  able  doctors  fee, 
But  trust  your  pulse  to  Philip's  boy^^^or  me* 

If  no  example  of  so  foul  a  deed. 
On  earth  be  found  ;  I  urge  no  more :  proceed. 
And  beat  your  breast,  and  rend  your  hoary  hair ; 
'Tis  just : — ^for  thus  our  losses  we  declare ; 


his  appearance,  skouting  as  loud  as  fiftv»  and  Mars  as  nine  or  ten 
thousand  men  in  the  heat  of  battle,  if^la  ^vtayofUt  A^nni^* 

'  Ver.  166.  Ci/nick^  or  Stoick,  differing  but  in  dress,]  Salinasius 
(in  Jul.  Capitol.)  says  that  the  Cynicks  wore  no  tunick  under 
their  cloak,  which  the  Stoicks  did.  This,  then,  our  author  sar- 
castically remarks,  was  the  only  matenal  distinction  between  the 
two  sects :  for  as  to  the  difference  of  opinion,  he  seems  to  think 
it  unworthy  of  notice !  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  although 
he  every  where  treats  the  founders  of  the  different  schools  with  a 
certain  portion  of  respect,  yet  he  had  too  i)iucb  good  sense  not 
to  discover  that  the  frivolous  and  idle  contests  of  therr  followers, 
(a  vagabond,  disputatious,  find  profligate  horde,  which  swarmed 
at  Rome  about  this  tim^,)  mnlud  nothing  but  contempt.  For 
Epicurus^  see  Sat.  xiv. 
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« 

And  money  is  bewaird  vith  deeper  3ighs, 
Than  friends  or  kindred,  and  with  louder  cries. 
There  none  dissemble,  none^  with  scenick  art. 
Affect  a  sorrow  foreign  from  the  heart ; 
Content  in  squalid  garments  to  appear, 
And  vex  their  lids  for  one  hard-gotten  tear : 
No,  genuine  drops  fall  copious  from  their  eyeSf 
And  their  breasts  labour  with  unbidden  sighs. 
fiut  when  you  see  each  court  of  justice  thronged, 
With  crowds,  like  you, .  by  faithless  friendship 

wrong*d, 
See  men  abjure  their  bonds,  though  duly  framed^ 
And  oft  revised  by  every  party  named, 
While  their  own  hand  and  seal,  in  every  eye, 
Flash  broad  conviction,  and  evince  the  lie  ; 
Shall  you  alone  on  Fortune's  smiles  presume, 
And  claim  exemption  from  the  common  doom  ? 
— From  a  white  hen,  forsooth,'twas  yours  to  spring. 
Ours,  to  be  hatch*d  beneath  some  luckless  wing! 

Pause  from  your  grief,  and,  with  impartial  eyes, 
Survey  the  daring  crimes  that  Found  you  rise ; 

Ver.  191.  -*Frcwi  a  white  hen,  Src]  ^*  Jlba  galluuB  jUius^ 
Stapylton  says,  Sonne  of  a  white  hen,  was  a  Roman  proverb 
amounting  to  as  much  as  ours  of,  wrapt  in's  mother's  smock.** 
I  have  looked  into  the  commentators  for  the  origin  of  so  sin- 
gular an  expression,  without  being  able  to  find  any  thing  satis- 
fjetctojry.  Erasmus,  who  is  sometimes  successful  enough  in  his 
conjectures,  has  iiitle  to  the  purpose  here,  except  the  very  obvi- 
ous position,  that  whitt  was  a  lucky  colour.  Columella  observes 
that  white  hens  are  not  fruitful.  Upon  which  Curio  remarks  that 
it  is  wonderful  how  the  proverb  (chick  of  a  white  hen)  should 
bave  come  to  signify  fortunate  and  happy.  It  is  so  :  unless  we 
suppose,  for  want  of  a  better  solution,  that  it  was  the  rarity,  and 
not  the  iclicity,  of  the  object,  which  the  old  adage  had  in  view. 
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Your  injuries,  then,  will  scarce  deserve  a  name. 
And  ybur  felse  friend  be  half  absolved  from  blame  f 
What's  he,  poor  knave !  to  those  v/ho  stab  for  hire. 
Who  kindle,  and  then  aid,  the  midnight  fire? 
Say,  what  to  those  who,  from  the  hoary  shrine, 
Tear  the  huge  vessels  age  hath  stamp*d  divine, 
Offerings  of  price,  by  grateful  nations  given, 
And  crowns  inscribed,  by  pious  kings,  to  heaven  ? 
What  to  the  minor  thieves,  who,  missing  these^ 
Will  scrape  the  gilded  thighs  of  Hercules, 
Strip  Neptune  of  his  silvery  beard,  and  peel 
Castor's  leaf-gold,  where  spread  from  head  to  heel?' 
(What  will  they  not,  who,  with  irreverence  dire, 
Steal  and  melt  down  the  Thunderer  entire !) 
Or  what  to  those  who,  with  pernicious  craft, 
Mingle  and  set  to  sale  the  deadly  draught; 
Or  those,  who  in  a  raw  ox  hide  are  bound, 
And^with  an  ill'-starr'd  ape^  poor  sufferer !  drown'd  f 

Ver.  21^.  And,  with  an  xll-^tarr*d  ape,  SfC."}  Parricides  wero 
sewed  up  in  a  hide,  together  with  an  ape,  a  dog,  a  cock,  and  a- 
viper,  and  flnng  into  the  nearest  river.  Livy  says,  that  the  first' 
who  underwent  this  punishment  was  P.  Malleolus,  convicted  of 
murdering  his  mother.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  fur  the  singular 
choice  of  animals :  the  viper,  indeed,  as  being  anciently  supposed 
to  eat  its  way  into  the  world  through  the  in  trails  of  its  dam,  was 
not  unaptly  selected  ;  but  what  had  the  rest  done !  Cicero  gives 
several  reasons  for  drowning  the  parricide,  which  are  all  unsatis* 
iactory,  and  therefore  not  worth  repeating.  Juvenal  seems  to 
pity  the  poor  ape;  and  there  is  reason  in  thah 

One  of  the  translators  conjectures  that  these  animals  were  fixed* 
on  *^  from  a  persuasion  that,  by  deliberately  preying  on  the  fiesh 
of  the  criminal,  they  prolonged  his  punishment."  This  is  a  most 
luminous  idea.  We  ail  know  how  dehberately  drowning  animals 
feed  on  fic!»h,  e>peciuUy  if,  as  in  the  present  case,  most  of  them 
happen  uot.to.be  carjiivorous.  ^ 
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Y^t  these — how  small  a  portion  of  the  crimes 
That  stain  the  records  of  those  dreadful  times, 
And  Gallicus,  the  city  praefect,  hears, 
From  light's  first  dawning,  till  it  disappears  I 
The  state  of  morals  would  you  learn  ? — ^Repair     "^ 
To  his  tribunal ;  wait  a  little  therej  \ 

And  then  complain,  then  murm^ur,  if  you  dare  I   3 

Say,  whom  do  goitres  on  the  Alps  surprise  ? 
In  Meroe  whom  the  breast's  enormous  size  ? 
Whom  locks,  in  Germany,  of  golden  hue, 
And  spiral  curls,  and  eyes  of  sapphire  blue  ? 
None :  for  the  prodigy,  among  them  shared, 
Becomes  mere  nature,  and  escapes  regard. 

• 

Ver.  220.  Saif,  whom  do  goitres  ^cJ[  These  goitres  arc  pret- 
tily pointed  out  by  Shakspeare,  to  whose  knowledge  they  had  not 
long  been  familiar : 

•     r 

"  When  we  were  boys, 


**  Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers 

^*  Dew<*lapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at  them 

**  Wallets  of  flesh  !  people,  which  now  we  find, 

**  Each  putter  out  of  one  for  five,  will  bring  us 

"  Good  warrant  of."  Tempest. 

Ver.  223. and  eyes  of  sapphire  bluet]   The 

people  of  the  south  seem  to  have  regarded,  as  a  phenomenon, 
those  blue  eyes,  which  with  us  are  so  common,  and,  indeed,  so 
characteristick  of  beauty,  as  to  form  an  indispiinsable  requisite  of 
every  Daphne  of  Grub-street.  Tacitus,  however,  from  whom 
Juvenal  perhaps  borrowed  )he  expression,  adds  an  epithet  to  cap- 
rulean^  which  makee  the  common  interpretation  doubtful.  The 
Germans,  he  says,  (De  Mor.  Ger.  4,)  have,  truces  et  cctrulti 
oculi,  fierce,  lively  blue  eyes.  With  us,  this  colour  is  always  in- 
dicative of  a  soft,  voluptuous  languor.  What  then,  if  we  have 
hitherto  mistaken  the  sense,  and  instead  of  blue,  should  have  said 
aea-gieea!  This  is  not  an  uocommon  colour,  especially  in  the 
north.  I  have  leeti  many  Norwegian  seamen  with  eyes  of  this 
hue,  which  were  invariably  quick,  keen,  and  glancing. 

Shakspeare,  whom  nothing  escaped,  ^as  put  an  admirable  de- 
scription of  them. into  the  mouth  of  Juliet's  nurse : 
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When  clouds  of  Thracian  birds  obscure  the  sk^. 
To  arms !  to  arms !  the  desperate  Pigmies  crv : 
But  soon,  defeated  in  the  unequal  fray, 
Disordered  flee ;  while,  pouncing  on  their  prey, 
The  victor  cranes  descend,  and,  clamouring,  bear 
The  wriggling  mannikins  aloft  in  air. 
Here,  could  our  climes  to  such  a  scene  gire  birth, 
We  all  should  burst  with  agonies  of  mirth ; 

**  O  he's  a  lovely  man !  an  eagle,  madam, 
**  Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye, 
"  As  Paris  hath." 

Steevekis,  who  had  some  glimpse  of  the  meaning  of  this  word, 
refers  to  an  apposite  passage  in  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.  It  is  in 
Emilia's  address  to  Diana : 

"  ■  Oh  vouchsafe 

^'  With  that  thy  rare  green  eye,  which  never  yet 

**  Beheld  things  maculate,  &c. 

Ve  r.  232.  HerCf  could  our  climes  to  suck  a  seme  gke  birii^  4-c.] 
The  facetious  Domitian,  whom  we  have  seen,  in  the  first  ^tire, 
amusing  himself  with  bringing  women  and  dwarfe  into  the  lists, 
seems,  if  I  rightly  understand  Statius,  to  have  treated  himself 
with  a  spectacle  of  this  kind  : 

**  Hie  audax  subit  ordo  pumilonum  ; 
**  Edunt  vulnera,  conseruntque  dextras, 
**  Et  mortem  sibi  (qua  manul)  minantur  : 
"  Ridet  Mars  pater,  et  cruenta  Virtus  !" 

While  these  little  creatures  were  fighting,  a  number  of  cranes  ap- 
pear to  have  been  let  loose  about  them :  they  did  not,  indeed, 
venture  to  attack  them,  for,  as  the  poet,  who  was  a  spectator  of 
the  circumstance,  adds,  they  were  alarmed  at  the  increased  fero- 
city of  these  European  pigmies : 

"  Casurseque  vagis  gnies  rapinis 
"  Mirantur  pumilos  ferociores  !" 

What  Juvenal  might  have  thought  of  such  a  scene  I  know  not, 
but  Statius  appears  to  have  been  highly  diverted  with  it.  Such 
were  the  contemptible  amusements  of  this  gloomy  tyrant  in  his 
retirement ! 

I  must  not  forget  a  weighty  objection  of  the  grave  Lubin,  to 
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There,  unsurprised,  they  vie#  the  frequent  fight» 
Nor  smile  at  armies  scarce  a  foot  in  height. 

<*  Shall  then  no  ill  the  perjured  head  attend, 
^^  No  punishment  overtake  this  faithless  friend  ?" 
Suppose  him  seized,  abandon^d'to  your  will. 
What  more  would  rage  ?  to  torture  or  to  kill ; 
Yet  still  your  loss,  your  injury  would  remain. 
And  draw  no  retribution  from  his  pain. 
**  True ;  but  methinks  the  smallest  drop  of  blood, 
<'  Squeezed  from  his  mangled  limbs,  would  do  me 

good: 
•* Revenge,  they  say,  and  I  believe  their  words^ 
'^A  pleasure  sweeter  far  than  life  afiords." 
Who  SAY  .*  the  fools,  whose  passions,  prone  to  ire. 
At  slightest  causes,  or  at  none,  take  fire ; 
Whose  boiling  breasts,  at  every  turn,  o*erflow 
With  rancorous  gall :  Ghrysippus  said  not  so ; 
Nor  Thales,  to  our  frailties  clement  still ; 
Nor  that  old  man  by  sweet  Hymettus'  hill. 
Who  drank  the  poison  with  unruffled  soul. 
And  dying,  from  his  foes  withheld  the  bowl. 

the  veracity  of  this  little  narrative.  Juvenal  mys  that  the  cranes 
soar  %Mt  with  the  pigmies  in  their  crooked  talons,  curvis  ungui* 
bus :  How  can  this  be,  says  Lubin,  when  cranes  have  no  crooked 
talons  ?  Quomodo  hoc  a  gruejieri  pouit^  qua  quitiem  curvot  ungues 
non  habet  f  In  truth,  I  cannot  teli.  I  have,  however,  done  what 
I  could  for  my  authori  and  kept  the  obnojuous  word  out  of 
sight. 

Ver.  251.  Nor  that  old  man  by  sweet  Hymettus'  kill,]  This  is 
a  charming  designation  of  Socrates  by  the  place  of  his  residence. 
The  hill  of  Hymettus  was  not  for  from  Athens :  Juvenal  calls  it 
sweet  Hymettosy  because  it  was  much  celebrated  for  the  richness 
of  its  honey. 
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Divine  philosophy !  by  whose  pure  light 
We  first  distinguishi  then  pursue  the  right, 
Thy  power  the  breast  from  every  errour  frees, 
And  weeds  out  all  its  vices  by  degrees : — 
Illumined  by  thy  beam,  revenge,  we  find, 
The  abject  pleasure  of  an  abject  mind, 
And  hence  so  dear  to  poor,  weak,  woman- 

Sut  why  are  those,  Galvinus,  thought  to  scape 
Unpunish'd,  whom,  in  every  fearful  shape, 
Guilt  still  pursues,  and  conscience,  ne'er  asleep, 
Wounds  with  incessant  strokes,   ^^  not  loud  but 

deep," 
While  the  vex'd  mind,  her  own  tormentor,  plies 
A  scorpion  scourge,  unmark'd  by  human  eyes ! 
Trust  me,  no  tortures  which  the  poets  feign. 
Can  match  the  fierce,  the  unutterable  pain 
H/s  feels,  who  night  and  day,  devoid  of  rest, 
Carries  his  own  accuser  in  his  breast 

A  Spartan  once  the  Oracle  besought. 
To  solve  a  scruple  which  perplex'd  his  thought, 

Ver.  265.  While  the  tesfd  mindf  Spc]  I  have  already  observed 
that  I  love  to  meet  with  our  old  writers  in  the  traces  of  Juvenal. 
He  was  evidently  a  favourite  with  them ;  and  the  predelection 
may  be  considered  as  no  slight  indication  of  their  taste  and  spirit* 
The  following  is  a  pretty  close  rendering  of  the  text : 


t€ 


There's  no  punishment 


''  Like  that  to  bear  the  witness-  in  one's  breast 

**  Of  perpetrated  evils,  when  the  mind 

**  Beats  it  with  silent  stripes."  MicrocotmHi. 

Veu.  271,  a  Spartan  onccy  Sfc]  This  is  taken  from  Herodotus, 
To  save  the  reader  the  trouble  of  turning  to  him,  I  shall  briefly 
give  the  story.  A  Milesian  had  entrusted  a  sum  of  money  to  one 
Glaucus,  a  Spartan-.  After  a  time,  the  sons  of  the  Milesian  cam^ 
to  re-demand  it.     Glaucus  affirmed  that  he  had  no  recollectioA 
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And  plainly  tell  him,  if  he  might  fonnrear 
A  purse,  of  old,  confided  to  his  care.  [no ! 

Shuddering,  the  priestess  answered — ^*  Wavcrer, 
^^  Nor  shaltthou,  for  the  doubt,  unpunish'd  go«** 
With  that,  he  hastened  to  restore  the  trust ; 
But  fear  alone,  not  virtue,  made  him  just  : 
Hence  he  soon  proved  the  Oracle  divine, 
And  all  the  answer  worthy  of  the  sh|:i»e ; . 
For  plagues  pursued  his  race  without  delay. 
And  swept  them  from  the  earthy  like  dust,  away« 
By  such  dire  sufierings  did  the  wretch  atone 
The  crime  of  meditated  fraud  alone ! 
For,  IN  THE  EYE  OF  HEAVEN^  a  wicked  deed 
Devised,  is  done :  what,  then,  if  he  proceed  f — 

of  tbe  circumstance,  and  sent  them  uway.  As  soon  as  they  wa« 
:gone,  lie  hastened  to  Delphi^  to  inquire,  as  Juvenal  says,  whether 
he  might  safely  forswear  the  deposit  ?  The  priestess  answered  as 
in  the  text,  but  somewhat  more  at  large ;  and  the  terrified  Spartan 
sent  for  the  young  Milesians,  and  restored  the  money. 

This  story  is  appositely  applied  to  the  'Athenians  by  Leati« 
chydes,  a  Spartan  prince,  who  concludes  thus :  ''At  the  present 
day  no  descendant  of  Glaucus,  nor  any  traces  of  his  family  are  to 
be  found ;  .they  are  utterly  extirpated  from  Sparta.'^  Beloe. 
The  original  is  very  strong :  F^vmr  wf  nrt  n  Mvoyovov  iri  ¥^v» 

Erato.  86. 

Ver.  285.  For,  in  the  eye  of  heaven,  a  wicked  deed 

Devisedf  is  done  ;]  I  did  not  call  the  reader's  at^ 
teniion  from  the  last  paragraph  but  one ;  tboiigb  I  trust  it  did  not 
escape  him,  that  neither  Thales,  nor  Chrysippus,  no,  nor  his  great 
master  Zeno,  ever  taught,  or  even  conceived  doctrines  of  such 
pure,  such  sublkne  morality  as  are  there  delivered  :  doctrines,  in 
short,  which  tiie  light  of  nature  alone  was  incapable  of  discover- 
ing ;  and  which  the  author  undoubtedly  derived  from  that  '*  true 
light"  which  now  began  to  glimmer  through  the  Roman  world, 
and  by  which  many  sincere  lovers  of  truth  and  virtue  ali-eady 
began  to  direct  their  ways,  while  they  were  yet  unconscious  of 
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Perpetual  fears  the  offender's  peace  destroy^ 
And  rob  the  social  hour  of  all  its  joy : 
At  table  seated)  with  parch'd  month  he  chan* 
The  loitering  food,  that  swells  beneath  his  jaws  ; 
Spits  out  the  produce  of  the  Albanian  hill. 
Mellowed  by  age ;  you  bring  him  mellower  still. 
And  lo,  such  wrinkles  on  his  brow  appear. 
As  if  you  brought  Falernian  vinegar ! 

At  night^should  sleep  his  harassed  limbs  compose, 
And  steal  him,  one  short  moment,  from  his  woes. 
Then  dreams  invade ;  sudden,  before  his  eyes. 
The  violated  fane  and  altar  rise ; 
And  (what  disturbs  him  most)  your  injured  shade. 
In  more  than  mortal  majesty  arrayed. 
Frowns  on  the  wretch,  alarms  his  treacherous  rest. 
And  wrings  the  dreadful  secret  from  his  breast. 

tke  medium  throu^  which  they  receiTed  the  ilinmiiifttioQ.  W\\h 
respect  to  the  passage  before  us,  it  is  not  heathenism.  It  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  precepts  of  their  gravest  teacfaen :  and  e&evated 
as  the  morality  of  our  author  confenediy  is^  it  is  difficult  to  ima« 
gine  that  it  could  soar  so  fiir  above  the  ethicks  of  his  time,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  which  I  have  spoken.  What  is  morsi  this 
was  the  peculiar  boast  of  Christianity.  It  was  the  vantage  ground, 
on  which  its  first  professors  stood,  and  prodaiaed  aloud  the  su* 
periority  of  their  faith:  Vos  (says  Minudus  Felix)  Eikmci, 
icelera  admma  punitu  ;  apud  not  et  cogitare  peccare  est :  vos  com* 
icios  timetU,  nas  coMcicnHam^  ^c. 

Ver.  302.  And  wrings  the  dreadful  secret  from  his  kreastJl 
Thus  TibuUus : 

*'  Ipse  deus  somno  domitos  emittere  vocem 
**  Jussiti  et  invitos  facta  tegeuda  loqui."' 

How  much  better  is  this,  than  the  gloomy  and  unsatisfactory 
ideas  of  Lucretius  upon  the  subject ;  who,  while  he  confesses  the 
efiect,  endeavours  to  ridicule  the  cause ;  and  wiih  the  most  pal«- 
pable  impressions  of  terrour  on  his  own  mind^  absurdly  hopes  to 
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These,  these  are  they^  who  tremble  and  turn  pde^ 
At  the  first  mutterings  of  the  hollow  gale ! 
Who  sink  with  terrour  at  the  transient  glare 
Of  meteors,  glancing  through  the  turbid  air ! 
Oh,  'tis  not  chance,  they  cry  ;  this  hideous  crash 
Is  not  the  war  of  winds,  nor  this  dread  flash 
The  encounter  of  dark  clouds,  but  blasting  fire. 
Charged  with  the  wrath  of  heaven*s  insulted  sire  ! 
That  peal  at  a  safe  distance  dies  away ; 
Shuddering,  they  wait  the  next  with  more  dismay, 
As  if  the  short  reprieve  were  only  sent, 
To  add  new  horrours  to  their  punishments 

succeed  in  reasoniiig  his  followers  out  of  their  well-groanded  $f^ 
prehensions : 

*^  £t8i  fellit  epim  divam  genus^  humanumque, 

^  Perpetuo  tamen  id  fore  cU&m  diffidere  rebus ; 

**  Quippe  ubi  se  multi  per  somnia  saepe  loquentes» 

**  Attt  morbo  delirantes  procraxe  ferantur 

**  £t  celata  diu  in  medium  peccata  dediase.''        Zdk  r« 

Vbr.  303.  Tkue,  tie$e  are  ikey^  4*^.]  Here  again  I  think  it 
▼ery  probable  that  the  author  had  Lucretius  in  his  thoughts : 

^  Prsterea  cui  noa  animus  formidine  div&m 

*'  Contrahitur  ?  cui  non  conrepunt  membra  paTOre, 

**  Fulminis  horribili  cum  plaga  torrida  tell  us 

**  Contremity  et  magnum  percurrunt  murmura  coelum  ^ 

<^  Non  populiy  gentesque  trement  ?  regesque  superb! 

**  Conripiunt  divum  perculsi  membra  timore, 

**  Ke  quod  ob  admissum  foede  dicturove  superbe 

**  Pcenarum  grave  sit  solvendi  lempus  adactum  V' 

These  are  noble  lines ;  and,  indeed,  though  I  feel,  and  havte 
often  expressed,  a  contempt  of  this  author^s  philosophical,  yet  I 
venerate  his  poetical,  talents.  The  book  here  quoted,  for  exam- 
ple, is  an  unriralled  composition.  In  pathos,  in  energy,  in  rich* 
liess  of  language,  in  foil  and  genuine  sublimity,  it  leaves  every 
thing,  I  think,  in  the  Latin  language,  very  far  beneath  it. 
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Yfet  more ;  when  the  first  symptoms  of  disease/ 
When  feverish  heats  their  restless  members  seiztf^ 
They  think  the  plague  by  wrath  divine  bestow*d,^ 
And  feel,  in  every  pang,  the  avenging  God. 
Rack*d  at  the  thought,  in  hopeless  grief  they  lie, 
And  dare  not  tempt  the  mercy  of  the  sky : 
For  what  can  such  expect !  what  victim  slay^ 
That  is  not  worthier  far  to  live,  than  they ! 
With  what  a  rapid  change  of  fancy  roll 
T^he  varying  passions  of  the  guilty  soul ! — 
Bold  to  offend,  they  scarce  commit  the  ofience,    . 
Ere  the  mind  labours  with  an  innate  sense 
Of  right  and  wrong ; — not  long,  for  nature  still, 
Jncapable  of  change,  and  fix*d  in  ill^ 
Recurs  to  her  old  habits :  never  yet 
Could  sinner  to  his  sin  a  period  set. 


Ver.  321.  Far  •what  can  such  expect !  Spc.']  An  imporUmt  truthr 
of  which  many  of  the  ancients  were  well  persuaded.  Uv^^  says 
the  virtuous  Xenophon^  n  dioi;  Sv^^v  iht^^^  <eroi«»]i{  ify»  cto'^n  » 
and  Plautus : 

^*  Atque  hoc  scelesti  illi  in  animum  inducunt  suum> 
**  Jovem  se  placare  posse  donis  hosttfsy 
<<  £t  operam  et  suraptum  perdunt :  ideo  fit,  quitf 
'*  Nihil  ei  acceptum  est  a  perjuris  supplicii.'^ 

Ver»  329.  —  never  yet 

Could  sinner  to  his  sin  a  period  set  J]  The  Christian 
can  hardly  wish  for  a  more  decisive  inference  in  favour  of  the 
Gospel  than  is  afforded  by  this  passage.  Heathenism  could  offer 
no  sufficient  inducement  to  repentance ;  and  therefore  the  mind 
once  engaged  in  sin,  was  for  ever  enslaved  to  it ;  and  in  the  just 
.representation  of  the  Apostle^  "  worked  out  ail  iniquity  With 
greediness/'  From  what  a  dreadful  scene  of  determined  vice  and 
impenitence  has  the  Christian  world  been  rescued  by  the  accept- 
ance of  the  doctrine  of  remission  of  sins  through  the  agency  of  a 
mediator  I  Those  who  would  admit  the  morality  of  the  Gospel 
without  its  doctrinal  points,  should  think  again  of  thif.    It  is 
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When  did  the  flush  of  modest  blood  inflame 
The  cheek,  once  harden'd  to  the  sense  of  shame  ? 
Or  wlien  the  ofiender,  since  the  birth  of  time, 
Retire,  contented  with  a  single  crime  ? 

And  this  false  friend  of  ours  shall  still  pursue 
His  dangerous  course,  till  vengeance,  now  long  due. 
Overtake  his  guilt ;  then  shalt  thou  see  him  cast 
In  chains,  'mid  tortures  to  expire  his  last ; 
Or  hurried  off',  to  join  the  wretched  train 
Of  exiled  great  ones,  in  the  iEgean  main. 
This  thou   shalt  see;  and,   while  thy  voice 

applauds 
The  dreadful  justice  of  the  offended  gods, 
Reform  thy  creed,  and,  with  an  humbled  mind. 
Confess  that  Heaven  is  neither  deaf  nor  blind! 

observable  that  Juvenal,  who  had  been  certainly  benefited  by  the 
precepts  of  Christianity,  was  uninfluenced  by  its  faith :  but  this 
was  for  a  time  the  case  of  heathenism  at  large.  The  world  was 
silently  improved  by  the  spreading  influence  of  the  Gospel ;  till  at 
length  the  conviction  of  its  divinity  became  too  strong  to  be  sup- 
pressed ;  and  what  began  in  the  humbler  admicatiou  of  moral 
purity,  ended  in  the  dignity  of  £uth. 
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The  subjects  ofihia  Satire  are  of  the  most  important  kindf  and 
the  poet 9  as  ifJvUy  aware  ofitj  has  treated  them  in  his  best  manner* 
In  none  of  his  works  does  he  take  a  loftier  flight ;  in  none  is  ht 
more  vigorous  and  energetick  ;  in  none  more  clear  and  precise  in  his 
style,  more  original  in  his  conceptions^  more  happy  in  his  illus* 
trationSf  or  more  pmoerfiU  and  commanding  in  his  general  cfe- 
ductions. 

The  whole  is  directed  to  the  one  great  end  of  self-improvement* 
By  showing  the  dreadful  facility  with  which  children  copy  the  vices 
of  their  parents*  he  points  out  the  necessity ^  as  well  as  the  sacred 
duty,  of  giving  them  examples  of  domes  tick  purity  and  virtue. 

After  briefly  enumerating  the  several  vices,  gluttony f  cruelty,  de^ 
bauchery,  SfC.  which  youth  imperceptibly  imbibe  from  their  seniors  ; 
he  enters  more  at  large  into  that  of  avarice;  of  which  he  shows  the 
fatal  and  inevitable  consequences.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  exqui^ 
siteness  of  this  division  of  the  Satire,  in  which  he  traces  the  pro* 
gress  of  that  passion  in  the  youthful  mind,  from  (he  paltry  tricks 
of  sating  a  broken  mealy  to  the  daring  violation  of  every  principle 
human  and  divine. 

Having  placed  the  absurdity,  as  well  as  the  perplexity  and  danger, 
of  immoderate  desires  in  every  possible  point  of  view,  the  piece  con^ 
'dudes  with  a  solemn  admonition  to  be  satisfied  with  those  comforts 
and  conveniences  which  nature  and  wisdom  require,  and  which  a 
decent  competence  is  easily  calculated  to  supply.  Beyond  this,  de» 
sire  is  infinite :  a  gulf  which  nothing  can  fllly  an  ocean  without 
soundings  and  without  shores  / 


SATIRE    XIV. 


TO  PUSCINUS. 

V.  1 — 10. 

Yes,  there  are  faults,  Fuscinus,  that  disgrace 
The  noblest  qualities  of  birth  and  place ; 
Which,  like  infectious  blood,  transmitted  run 
In  one  eternal  stream  from  sire  to  son. 

If,  in  destructive  play,  the  senior  waste 
His  joyous  nights,  the  child,  with  kindred  taste, 
Repeats,  in  miniature,  the  darling  vice. 
Shakes  the  low  box,  and  cogs  the  little  dice. 

Nor  does  that  infant  fairer  hopes  inspire, 
Who,  under  the  gray  epicure,  his  sire, 


Veb.  10.  Whoy  under  the  gray  epicure^  hit  sire^  ^c]  This  is 
appositely  applied  by  old  KnowelL  Speaking  of  the  education 
which  he  gave  his  son,  he  says, 

"  ■      neither  have  I 

**  Drest  snails  or  mushrooms  curiously  before  him ; 

*'  Perfum'd  my  sauces,  and  uught  him  to  make  'em, 

"  Preceding  still,  with  my  gray  gluttony, 

**  At  all  the  ord'naries,  and  only  fear'd 

'^  His  palate  should  degenerate,  not  his  manners.* 

Every  Man  in  liU  Humour, 

Quintilian  reprobates,  no  less  strongly  than  Juvenal,  tliat  early 
gluttony  in  which  the  children  of  his  time  were  indujgpd  :  *'  wf 
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Has  learned  to  pickle  mushrooms,  and,  like  him^ 
To  souse  the  beccaficos,  till  they  swim ! — 
For  take  him,  t^us  to  qar^y  luxury  hred, 
Ere  twice  four  springs  have  blossom'd  o*er  his  heady 
And  let  ten  thousand  teachers  hoar  with  age, 
Inculcate  temperance  from  the  Stoick  page ; 
His  wish  will  ever  be,  in  state  to  dine, 
And  keep  the  table's  honour  from  decline. 

Does  Rutilus  inspire  a  generous  mind. 
Prone  to  forgive,  and  to  slight  errours  blind ; 
Instil  the  liberal  thought,  tiiat  slaves  have  powers. 
Sense,  feeling,  every  thing,  as  fine  ^s  ours ; 
Or  fury  ?  HiSi  wjbuo  hears  the  soundipg  thong, 
With  far  nM^re  pleasure  than  the  Syreu's  song ; 

form  their  palate,"  says  he,  '^  before  their  tongue  ;*'  ante  palatum 
eorum  quam  a  institumui. 

Professor  Spalding  has  Jbeeo  induced,  probably  by  his  recol* 
lection  of  Juvenal,  to  give  a  meaning  to  this  passage,  which  it 
will  not  bear:  ^*  Qmd  non  adultus  concvpiacet,  qui  in  pvrpwris 
repscrit  ?  Nondam  prima  v^rba  esprimit^  et  jam  ^occwn  inteliigUf 
'''am  cohchylium  poscit  /"  Lib.  i.  Coccttm,  he  would  read,  or  ra- 
ther interpret  coquum^  and  understand  conchyHnm  not  of  the  co- 
lour, but  of  the  fish  which  produced  it*  When  the  obvious  moan- 
ing of  the  words  is  so  peitinent,  why  should  we  meddle  with  the 
text  ?  Where  does  it  appear  that  the  shell-fish  which  produced 
the  puiple  die,  was  ever  eaten  at  Rome  ?  besides,  the  word  pur- 
puris  determines  the  sense.  The  child,  whose  swaddling  clothes 
were  of  purple,  was  brought  to  distinguish  and  call  for  the  most 
costly  colours,  (the  bright,  and  the  ferruginotis,  or  dark-red  pur- 
ple,) before  he  could  speak  distinctly!  An  instance  of  absurd  and 
pernicious  indulgence,  which  well  deserved  the  lash  of  thesatirist, 
and  which  it  is  rather  singular  that  Juvenal  should  have  over- 
looked. 

Vkr.  21.  -■  that  slaves  have  p(nrerSf  S^-c]  One  of 

the  best  chapters  in  Macrobius  is  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  It 
contains  a  direct  allusion  to  this  passage :  Tibi  autcm  unde  in 
servos  tantum  et  tarn  immave  fastidium  ?  quasi  non  ex  iisdem  tibi 
et  constent  et  aluntur  elcmmiisy  cvndemque  spiritum  ah  eodem  prin" 
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Who,  die  ftern  tyrant  of  his  small  domain^ 
The  Polyipheme  of  his  domestkk  train, 
Knows  no  delist,  save  when  the  torturer's  hand 
Stamps,  for  low  theft^  the  agonising  brand.-^'    * 
O,  what  but  rage  can  fill  that  stripling's  breast. 
Who  sees  his  savage  sire  then  only  blest. 
When  his  stretch'dears  drink  in  the  wretches'  cries^ 
And  racks  and  prisons  £U  his  vengeful  eyes ! 

And  can  we  hope  a  girl,  from  Larga  sprung, 
Will  e'er  prove  virtuous ;  when  her  little  tongue 
ISIe*er  told  M  fast  her  mother's  wanton  train. 
But  that  she  stopt  and  breathed,  and  stopt  again  ? 
Even  from  her  tender  y^ars,  unnatural  tk-ust! 
The  child  was  privy  to  the  matron's  lust ; 
Now,  ripe  for  man,  with  her  own  hand,  she  writes 
The  billets,  which  the  ancient  bawd  indites. 
Employs  the  self*-same  pimpSj  and  hopes,  ere  long. 
To  share  the  visits  of  the  amorous  throng  ! 

So  Nature  prompts :  drawn  by  her  secret  tie. 
We  view  a  parent's  deeds  with  reverent  eye ; 
With  fatal  haste,  alas !  the  example  take, 
And  love  the  sin  for  the  dear  sinner's  sake. — 
One  youth,  perhaps,  form*d  of  superiour  clay, 
And  animated  by  a  pui'er  ray^ 
May  dare  to  spurn  proximity  of  blood. 
And,  in  despite  of  nature,  to  be  good : 

cipe  carpani  !  Vis  tu  cogitare  cosy  quos  jus  tuum  vocaSy  iisdem  se- 
minibv9^ortoSt  eodemj'rui  calo,  ceque  vivere  atque  mori  ?  Lib.  i.  2. 
These  last  expressions  are  taken  from  Seneca,  who  is,  indeed,  a 
magazine  of  good  things,  to  which,  by  the  way,  our  author,  as 
well  as  Ma^ciiobiud,  was.  fond  of  applying* 
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One  youth — the  rest  the  beaten  pathway  tread. 
And  blindly  follow  where  their  fathers  lead. 
Pernicious  guides !  this  reason  should  suffice. 
To  make  you  shun  the  slippery  route  of  vice. 
This  powerful  reason ;  lest  your  race  pursue 
The  guilty  track  too  plainly  niark*d  by  you ! 
For  youth  is  facile,  and  its  yielding  will 
Receives,  with  fatal  ease,  the  imprint  of  ill : 
Hence  Gatilines  in  every  soil  abound, 
But  where  is  Brutus,  where  is  Gato  found ! 

O  friend!  far  from  the  walls  where  children  dwell^ 
Immodest  sights,  immodest  sounds  repel ; 
The  place  is  sacred  :  far,  far  hence,  remove, 
Ye  venal  votaries  of  illicit  love ! 

Ver.  59.  Hence  Catilines'^c]  This  is  from  Seneca,  Omnc 
tempus  Ciodiosfert,  non  omne  Catones/eret. 

Ve».  61-  0  friend!  Spc.'\  Fully  sensible  of  the  vast  import* 
ance  of  his  maxims,  Juvenal  delivers  them  in  this  place  with  a 
kind  of  religious  solemnity.  That  they  were  highly  necessary, 
may  be  learned  from  Quintilian,  who  wrote  about  the  same  time : 
Gaudemui  (i.e.  parentei)  n  quidJUhis  licentius  dixerii;  verh0 
nee  Alesandrinis  quidem  permittenda  delkiis,  risu  et  oscuh  excipi- 
mui.  nee  mirum :  nos  docmmus,  ex  nobis  audierunt,  nostroi  arnicas^ 
nostfos  concvbinOM  videntt  omne  convivium^  obsccruis  cantidi  strepit ; 
^fit  ex  iis  consuetudoy  deinde  naiura.  Discunt  hcec  tniseri  anteqtiam 
sciunt  vitia  esse :  inde  soluti  ac  JiaenteSy  non  ccdpiunt  ex  sckolis 
mala  ista^  sed  in  scholas  (^enint.  Lib.  i.  How  strong,  yet  how 
affecting  a  picture ! 

But  docs  it  suit  the  fathers  of  a  former  age  only  }  Have  we 
none  at  present  who  labour,  with  a  perversity  truly  diabolical,  to 
assimilate  the  morals  of  their  sons  to  their  own  ?  Can  the  ac* 
quaiiitance  of  my  reader  furnish  him  with  no  parent  who  encou- 
rages his  child  to  lisp  indecencies,  who  forms  his  infant  tongue  to 
ribaldry,  who  accustoms  him  to  spectacles  of  impurity,  till  what 
was  habit  becomes  nature;  who  initiates  him  in  debaucheries 
before  the  boy  is  sensible  of  their  heinousness,  and  who  finally 
dismisses  him  from  his  anus,  to  corrupt  the  seraiiiaries  of  learning, 
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Ye  dangerous  knaves^  who  pander  to  be  fed, 
And  sell  yourselves  to  infamy  for  bread !     [hue  : 
Reverence  to  children,  as  to  heaven,  is 
When  you  would,  then,  some  darling  sin  pursue, 
Think  that  your  infant  offspring  eyes  the  deed  ; 
And  let  the  thought  abate  your  guilty  sp5ed, 
Back  from  the  headlong  steep  your  steps  entice, 
And  check  you  tottering  on  the  verge  of  vice. 
O  yet  reflect !  for  should  he  e'er  provoke. 
In  riper  age,  the  law's  avenging  stroke, 
(Since  not  alone  in  person  and  in  face. 
But  morals,  he  will  prove  your  son,  and  trace. 
Nay  pass,  your  vicious  footsteps,)  you  will  rail, 
And  name  another  heir,  should  threatening  fail ! 
— Audacious !  with  what  front  do  you  aspire 
To  exercise  the  license  of  a  sire  ? 
When  all,  with  rising  indignation,  view 
The  youth,  in  turpitude,  surpass'd  by  you. 
By  you,  old  fool,  whose  windy,  brainless  head» 
Long  since  required  the  cupping-glass's  aid ! 

Is  there  a  guest  expected  ?  all  is  haste, 
All  hurry  in  the  house,  from  first  to  last. 
"  Sweep  the  dry  cobwebs  down  !"  the  master  cries» 
Whips  in  his  hand,  and  fury  in  his  eyes, 
*^  Let  not  a  spot  the  clouded  columns  stain, 
"  Scour  you  the  figured  silver;  you,  the  plain !" 

and  amaze  his  tutors  with  a  professor  of  licentiousness  just  escaped 
from  the  bib  and  go-cart ! 

r  trust  there  is  no  such  person :— 4f  there  be,  let  him  profit  by 
the  morality  of  an  unenlightened  heathen,  and  retrace  nis  steps 
with  prudence  and  despatch :  so  Juvenal  will  not  have  written  in 
vaiiu 
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O  inconsistent  wretch !  it  alt  this  coil, 
Lest  the  front-hall  or  gallery,  daub'dl  with  soil. 
Which  yet  a  little  sand  removes,  offend 
The  prying  eye  of  some  indifferent  friend  ? 
And  do  you  stir  not^  that  your  sod  may  see 
The  house  from  moral  filth,  from  vices,  free ! 

True,  yon  have  given  a  citizen  to  Rome ; 
And  she  shall  bless  you,  if  the  youth  become, 
By  your  o'er-mling  care,  or  soon  or  late, 
A  useful  member  of  the  parent  state : 
For  all  depends  on  you  ;  the  stamp  he*U  take, 
From  the  strong  impress  which  at  first  you  make, 
And  prove,  as  vice  or  virtue  was  your  aim. 
His  country^s  glory,  or  his  country's  shame. 

Thestork^with  newtsand serpents  from  thevtobd, 
And  pathless  wild,  supports  her  callow  brood ; 
And  the  fledged  storklings^when  towing  they  take. 
Seek  the  same  reptiles  through  the  devious  brake. 
The  vulture  snuffs  from  far  the  tainted  gale. 
And  hurrying  where  the  putrid  scents  exhale* 
From  gibbets  and  from  graves  the  carcase  tears,- 
And  to  her  young  the  loathsome  dainty  bears ; 
Her  young,  grown  vigorous,  hasten  from  the  nest, 
And  gorge  on  carrion  with  the  parent's  zest. 
While  Jove's  own  eagle,  bird  of  noble  blood, 
Scours  the  wide  champaign  for  untainted  food, 

Ver.  92.  Lest  the  front-hall  ^c]  Atriam,  the  hall  of  entrance  : 
this  was  usually  a  very  filthy  place ;  and  indeed  nothing  can  be 
more  so  than  the  atria  of  the  Italian  nobility  at  this  day.  In  one 
corner  horses  are  tied  up  and  fed,  in  another  a  cobbler  is  at  workf 
io  a  third  a  pedlar  displaying  his  wares,  tkc.  &c. 

Ver.  116.  Scours  the  wide  champaign  for  untainted  food^  ^tJ] 


t 
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Bears  the  swift  hare,  or  swifter  fawn  away. 
And  feeds  her  nestlings  with  the  generous  prey  ; 
Her  nestlings  hence,  when  from  the  rock  they 

spring, 
And  pinch'd  by  hunger,  to  the  quarry  wing, 
Stoop  only  to  the  game  they  tasted  first, 
When  clamorous,  from  the  parent  shell,  they  burst. 
Gentronius   plann*d  and   built,  and  built  and 
plann*d ; 
And  now  along  Gajeta*s  winding  strand, 
And  now  amid  Praeneste*s  hills,  and  now 
On  lofty  Tibur*s  solitary  brow, 
He  rear'd  prodigious  piles,  with  marble  brought 
From  distant  realms,  and  exquisitely  wrought : 
Prodigious  piles  !  that  tower  o*er  Fortune*s  shrine, 
As  those  of  gelt  Posides,  Jove,  o'er  thine ! 

This  is  a  vulgar  prejudice.  Buffon,  who  has  too  many  errours  of 
-this  kind, asserts,  that  the  eagle,  though  famishing,  will  not  touch 
carrion.  Quelqv^  affami  quHl  mit^  il  ne  ie  jette  Jamau  sur  lea 
emdaortt:  and  the  editors  of  the  *^  History  of  Bhdsh  Birds"  un- 
warily follow  him.  'Twas  never  well  for  truth,  since^  naturalists 
took  poets  for  their  guides.  The  fitct  is,  that  the  eagle  is  scarcely 
more  delicate  in  the  choice  of  his  food  than  the  vulture.  Alas^ 
for  the  credit  of  the  feathered  king ! 

Ver.  130.  Ut  spado  Vosides,']  "  By  the  word  spado''  Mr. 
Gibbon  says,  "  the  Romans  very  forcibly  expressed  their  abhor- 
rence'' (rather,  their  contempt)  "  of  that  mutilated  condition : 
the  Greek  appellation  of  eunuch,  which  insensibly  prevailed,  had 
a  milder  sound,  and  a  more  ambiguous  sense.'' 

With  respect  to  Posides,  he  was  one  of  the  freedmen  of  Clau- 
dius, who  prostituted  some  of  the  most  honourable  rewards  of 
military  merit  in  his  favour :  thus  Suet.  lAbertorum  prcecipue  sus-* 
pexit  Posidevi  spadonem^  quern  etiam  Britannko  triumpho  inter  mi- 
iitarcs  viros  hasta  pura  donavit.  Claud.  28.  Posides,  like  most 
of  this  Eniperour's  favourites,  amassed  vast  wealth,  Vhich,  with 
somewhat  better  taste  than  the*  rest,  he  lavished  in  building. 
Pliny  the  Elder  makes  mention  of  the  magnificent  baths  erected 
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While  thus  Gentronius  crowded  seat  on  seat^ 
He  spent  his  cash,  and  mortgaged  his  estate  ; 
Yet  left  enough  his  family  to  content : 
Which  his  mad  son  to  the  last  farthing  spent, 
While,  building  on,  he  strove,  with  fond  desire^ 
To  shame  the  stately  structures  of  his  sire ! 

Sprung  from  a  father  who  the  sabhath  fears, 
There  is  who  nought  but  clouds  and  skies  reveres ; 

by  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuma^ ;  hot,  indeed,  the  force  of 
the  Satire  will  be  sufficiently  apparent,  if  we  call  to  mind  the 
stupendous  grandeur  of  the  Capitoline  temple  of  Jupiter.  The 
tenjple  of  Fortune,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  line,  stood  at 
Praeneste.     It  was  a  noble  edifice. 

Vek.  138. who  nottgki  hut  clouds  and  tkki  reveres;  4^.] 

This  popular  errour,  with  regard  to  the  Jews,  arose  from  their 
having  no  visible  representation  of  the  deity.  When  Poropey, 
using,  says  Tacitus,  the  license  of  victory,  first  entered  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  the  report  was,  that  he  found  no  statue  there.. 
Niifia  intus  deum  fffigie^  Spc.  Hist.  ▼.  9.  This  confounded  the 
gross  conceptions  of  the  Romans,  and  they  instantly  concluded 
that  the  Jews,  whose  adorations  thoy  liad  noticed,  worshipped 
nothing  but  "  clouds  and  skies  :**  for  whether  we  read  with  Heiw 
niuius,  aeti  numen^  or  with  Scaliger  and  others,  aeli  lumemp  the 
sense  is  still  the  same,  and  can  only  mean  the  material  or  risible 
heaven. 

'*  The  world/'  saiih  the  Apostle,  **  by  wisdom  knew  not  God." 
A  truth  which  should  sink  deep  into  our  minds.  Hear  how  sub- 
limely Tacitus  describes  the  God  of  the  Jews :  Judiei  msnte  sola^ 
unumque  numcn  intelliguut :  prqfanasy  qui  deum  imagines  mortali" 
bus  watcriis  in  hpecies  hominum  effingant.    Summum  illud  st 

ETEIINUM,  KKQUE  MUTABI'^E,  K£QUE  INTERaiTUIlUU !    But 

did  this  *'  immutable,  and  incomprehensible,  this  omnipotent, 
and  everlasiinij  God,*'  satisfy  or  fill  the  historian's  mind  ?  By  no 
means  ;  he  carelessly  turned  from  a  Being  whom  "  wisdom  alone'* 
could  not  conceive,  as  a  visionary  creation  of  the  Jews,  and 
humbled  iumseif  before  the  impure  and  brutal  idols  of  his  own 
country  ! 

Dio,  too,  speak:^  of  the  God  of  the  Jews  in  lofty  and  energctick 
language.      *£ya(  ^i    (©cor)    rtya  t^'X^fv;  ci^Hai'  y&    aya}ifjLet  tt^u  tw 

U9M,  vr^fiffffOTolx  ak^^uTFuv  ^^a-Kttvcri,      Lib.  XXX  VII.  17 •  But  did 
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And  shuns  the  taste,  by  old  tradition  led, 

Of  human  flesh,  and  swine's  with  equal  dread : — 

This  first ;  the  prepuce  next  he  lays  aside. 

And,  taught  the  Roman  Ritnal  to  deride, 

Clings  to  the  Jewish,  and  observes  with  awe, 

All  Moses  bade,  in  his  mysterious  law : 

And  therefore,  to  the  circumcised  alone, 

Will  point  the  road,  or  make  the  fountain  known  ; 

Dio  comprehend  what  he  thus  sublimely  describes,  or  acknow- 
led&te  the  supertour  understanding  of  the  Jews  in  worshipping  this 
*'  inetfable  and  invisible"  Being,  instead  of  the  stocks  and  stones 
before  which  he  himself  bowed  down  ?  Neither  :  he  dismisses  the 
former  from  his  thoughts,  and  continues  to  insult  and  revile  the 
latter  as  a  weak  and  credulous  nation  1 

Thus,  then,  •*  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God ;"  his  at- 
tributes, though  repeated  by  the  wisest  of  the  heathens  after  the 
Jews,  conveyed  no  ideas  to  their  minds.  It  is  to  Revelation  only^ 
that  we  are  indebted  for  just  and  rational  conceptions  on  the  sub* 
ject :  and  if  the  theists  of  modern  times  have  more  distinct  and 
adequate  notions  of  the  Divine  Being,  than  Tacitus  and  Di  j ;  it 
is  still  to  the  manifestations  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  make 
of  himself,  that  they  owe  them,  however  prejudice  or  pride  may 
operate  to  prevent  the  acknowledgment, 

Vfia.  145.  And  therefore^  to  the  circumcised  alone,  ^c]  "  The 
letter  of  these  laws^"  says  Gibbon,  (Vol.  I.  p.  537,)  with  a  sneer 
truly  worthy  of  the  disciple  of  Voltaire,  *'  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Xhe'present  volume  of  Muses."  But  is  the  spirit  of  them  ?  On  the 
contrary,  does  not  the  <^  volume  of  Moses"  inculcate  justice  and 
humanity  to  strangers,  by  the  roost  forcible  and  pathetick  appeals 
to  the  feelings  of  the  people !  *'  Thou  shalt  neither  vex  a  stranger, 
nor  oppress  him ;  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt* 
£xod.  xxii.  Again.  Thou  shalt  not  oppress  a  stranger ;  for  ye 
know  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  seeing  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  Exod.  xxNiii  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
in  the  *'  volume  of  iMoses,"  is  the  anxious  concern  it  constantly 
takes  in  the  pr<aectiun  of  the  stranger.  If  a  sheaf  of  wheat  be 
forgotten  in  the  field,  it  is  not  to  be  fetched ;  it  is  for  the  stranger : 
if  the  olives  do  not  drop  at  (he  first  beating,  the  trees  are  not  to 
be  touched  aoain ;  the  fruit  is  for  the  stranger:  if  the  vines  be 
not  cleared  ut  first,  they  are  not  to  be  gleaned ;  the  grapes  are 
for  the  stranger,  &c*  kc,  (Dcut.  xxiv.  v.  I7 — 22;)  and,  indeed, 
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Aping  his  bigot  srre,  who  whiled  away, 
Sacred  to  sloth,  each  seventh  revolving  day. 

the  stranger  is  invariarbly  connected  by  Moses,  with  the  two  most 
interesting  objects  of  human  kindness,  the  fatherless  and  the 
lii'idow.  '*  But/'  continues  Mr.  Gibbon,  '*  the  wise,  the  hnmane 
Maimontdes  openly  teaches,''  &c.  Of  what  consequence  is  it  to 
Moses  what  a  Spanish  Jew  of  the  twelfth  century  teaches !  If 
Mr.  Gibbon's  object  had  been  truth,  he  would  have  consulted 
Moses  himself,  ibr  the  sense  of  his  *'  volume,"  which,  howeter 
secret  and  mysterious  it  might  be  to  Juvenal,  was  plain  and  open 
to  him  :  but  misrepresentation  was  his  aim,  as  it  materially  fur* 
thered  his  darling  design  of  attacking  Christianity  through  the 
sides  of  Judaism. 

The  word  '*  present"  is  almost  of  too  contemptible  a  natue 
for  a  caviller  of  the  lowest  kind.  Mr.  Gibbon  certainly  did  not 
believe  that  the  **  volume"  we  now  have,  was  different  from  that 
which  existed  in  Juvenal's  time ;  but  he  chose  to  sacrifice  his 
reason  to  his  prejudice*  Surely,  of  all  bigots^  scepticks  and 
atheists  are  the  most  blind  and  intolerant ! 

AVith  respect  to  our  author*  who  was  confessedly  as  ignorant  of 
the  laws  as  of  the  practises  of  the  Jews,  all  that  he  says  amounts 
to  nothing  more  than  the  old  charges  against  them,  which  had 
been  refuted  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times.  Even  while  he 
was  writing,  Joseph  us  had  noticed  and  repelled  them.  Mmviiv  h 
xa%  raq  o^(  tok  uyw^ci^  kcu  fun  yO\»nct  Suptf/MPtr;  «tnn»K  ffMv^i** 
X.  T.  tf.  Antiq.  Lib.  iv.  c.  viii.  §  31.  And  again,  more  strongly : 
V'iff  tx  irafMpyti  vfOffismrx^  eLvfiLfjuyrvcr^du  rm^  avm^uen^  ex  i^iX^ot* 
TaXXa  h  irpoiipjitiF,  av  tolm  h  fAtrxho^i  anAyxaidt*  waai  «r«pi%i»»  tdic 
^o/xtK»;  wp,  v^caft  tpa^v,  o^f  f^ucuf,  x.  r.  «.  Contra  A  pp.  ii»  28. 
Moses  certainly  discouraged  all  unnecessary  familiarities  with 
such  as  were  not  sincerely  attached  to  us :  (he  is  writing  to  Jews:) 
But  he  mentioned  at  the  same  time  many  things  in  which  we 
must  participate  with  ethers :  he  commanded  us,  for  example,  to 
supply  those  that  asked  us  with  fire,  water,  food,  to  show  the 
way,  &c.  &c. 

A  word  may  yet  be  added*  The  Pagans  talked  of  Moses,  but 
knew  him  only  through  the  corrupt  sects  into  which,  in  its  latter 
nge,  Judaism  was  divided.  From  this  circumstance  alone,  came 
all  that  abuse  of  the  Hebrew  system,  with  which  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  abound,  and  which  has  been  either  ignorantly  or 
wilfully  continued  to  our  time,  by  Voltaire,  Gibbon,  and  others. 
About  the  age  of  Juvenal  indeed,  the  Jews  bad  somewhat  receded 
fi^m  their  ancient  integrity,  in  favour  of  the  Pagans :  the  inie- 
Tfcstod  prudence  of  the  Pharisees  had  tried  to  smooth  the  way  for 


But  youlh,  Sd  pMde  M  fallow  other  ills, 
Are  driteii  to  avaHici^  agaiils*  their  wrlb; 
For  this  grarve  vice,  assuming  Virtue's  guise, 
SeettfS  Virtue's  self,  to  su^p^rficial  eyes. 
The  miser  hence,  »  frugsll  man  they  nam^. 
And  hence,  they  follow,  with  their  wliole  acclaim. 
The  griping  wretch,  who  strictlier  guards  his  store, 
Than  if  the  Hesperian  dragon  kept  the  doon 
Add  that  the  vulgar,  still  a  slave  to  gold. 
The  worthy,  in  the  wealthy  man  behold ; 
And,  reasoning  from  the  fortune  he  has  made, 
Hail  him,  A  perfect  master' of  his  trade ! 

an  intencommuiiity  of  sacnfiee  in  the  temple;  and  Philo  and 
Josephus  had  manifested  a  certain  laxity  in  their  writings,  whieh 
might  havfe  tended  to  soften  the  aspeiity  of  the  heathen  world 
towards  them.  Dnt  neither  the  genuine  humanity  whkli  charae* 
terises  the  law  of  Moses,  nor  the  corrupt  accommodations  of  the 
later  Jews,  were  at  all  regarded.  The  Roman  government,  it  is 
true,  had  on  vanons  occasions  shown  sdrae  degree  of  respect  to 
the  worship  and  manners  of  the  Jews ;  but  the  whole  race  was 
incessantly  followed  by  the  unmitigated  odium  of  the  Roman 
people.  And  what  gave  an  apparent  authority  to  their  hatred, 
was  the  ungracious  and  forbidding  spirit  of  some  of  those  sects, 
whose  ^ilgiilafity  had  pointed  them  out  to  the  particular  notice 
of  the  age.  From  these  Juvenal  draws  his  false,  and  exa^^gerated 
picture :  he  talks  of  Moses,  not  with  any  real  knowledge,  but 
with  those  impressions  which  hud  been  made  on  him,  in  coiumon 
with  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the  gloomy  bigotry  and  fanatick 
austerity  of  the  E^senians,  Therapeutians,  Zealots,  &c. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  unsociable  and.  wayward  dispo- 
sitious  of  those  wrong-headed  sectaries,  prevettied  them  from  com- 
municating to  the  people  around  them,  a  portion  of  their  history, 
polity,  taws,  8tc.  especially,  as  the)  could  not  be  unacquainted 
with  the  absurd  fables  propagated  concerning  them.  Tacitus  de- 
rives tb^  Jews  from  Crete,  biKrause  he  finds  a  mount  Ida  there, 
whence  he  thinks  that  they  were  originally  called  Idaeos,  which 
their  btfrilarous  pronanciation,  it  seems,  changed  into  Judseos ! 
Sucii  is  the  deploiable  ignorance  of  the  most  judicious  of  the 
Roman  historians !  The  Greeks  are  equally  uninformed. 
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And  trae,  indeed,  it  is — such  masters  raise 
Immense  estates ;  no  matter  by  what  ways. 
But  raise  they  do,  with  brows  in  sweat  still  died^ 
With  forge  still  glowing^and  with  sledge  still  pliecL 
The  father,  by  the  love  of  wealth  possest, 
Conrinced  the  covetous  alone  are  blest. 
And  that,  nor  past  nor  present  times  e*er  knew 
A  poor  man  happy,  bids  his  son  pursue 
Their  steps,  and  keep  that  thriving  sect  in  view. 

Vice  boasts  its  elements,  like  other  arts ; 
These  he  inculcates  first :  anon,  imparts 
The  petty  tricks  of  saving ;  last  inspires. 
Of  endless  wealth,  the  insatiable  desires. 
Hungry  himself,  his  hungry  slaves  he  cheats. 
With  scanty  measures,  and  unfaithful  weights ; 
And  sees  them  lessen,  with  increasing  dread, 
The  musty  fragments  of  his  vinew*d  bread. 
In  dogdays,  when  the  sun,  with  fervent  power, 
Corrupts  the  freshest  meat  from  hour  to  hour» 
He  saves  the  last  night's  hash,  sets  by  a  dish 
Of  sodden  beans,  and  scraps  of  summer  6sh, 
And  half  a  stinking  shad,  and  a  few  strings 
Of  a  chopped  leek,  counted  like  sacred  things^ 

Ver.  175.  With  scanty  measurti^  4^.  J  The  Romans  wcsighed^ 
or  ratber  measured  out  the  food  of  their  slaves.  The  ordinary 
allowance,  Holy  day  says,  was  about  a  quart  of  bread-corn  for  & 
day :  according  to  Donatus,  it  wajs,  at  least,  double  that  quantity. 
The  distribution  was  usually  made  on  the  Calends,  u  e.  the  first 
day  of  every  month. 

V£R.  180. Hts  hy  a  dish  ^-c]  In  tlie  con- 

clusivn  of  this  admirable  picture  of  soidid  avarice,  Juvenal  had 
Thcophrastus  in  his  mind :  t»  h  xAT^Aiiiro/MyA  aw  na  rpamt^m 
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And  seal*d  with  caution,  though  the  sight  and  smell 
Would  a  starved  beggar  from  the  board  repel. 

But  why  this  dire  avidity  of  gain, 
This  mass  collected  with  such  toil  and  pain  ? 
Since  'tis  the  veriest  madness  to  live  poor, 
And  die  with  bags  and  coffers  running  o*er. 
Besides,  while  thus  the  streams  of  affluence  roll,  - 
They  nurse  the  eternal  dropsy  of  the  soul, 
For  thirst  of  wealth  still  grows  with  wealth  increast. 
And  they  desire  it  less,  who  have  it  least. — 
Now  swell  his  wants :  one  manor  is  too  small, 
Another  must  be  bought,  house,  lands,  and  all ; 
Still  ^*  cribb'd,  confined,*'  he  spurns  the  narrow 

bounds. 
And  turns  an  eye  on  every  neighbour's  grounds : 
There  all  allures  ;  his  crops  appear  a  foil. 
To  the  full  produce  of  their  happier  soil. 
"  And  this  rU  buy,"  he  cries,  "  without  delay, 
^'  And  that  hoar  hill,  with  fattening  olives  gay.*' — > 
Then,  if  the  owner  to  no  price  will  yield. 
Resolved  to  keep  the  hereditary  field, 
Whole  droves  of  oxen,  starved  to  this  intent. 
At  night,  among  his  springing  corn  are  sent. 


Veh.  190.  Besides,  while  thus  the  streams  ^-c]  So  Ovid,  verjr 
beautifully : 

**  Creverunt  et  opes^  et  opum  furiosa  cupido, 
''  Et  cum  possideant  plurima,  plura  vol\int ; 

''  Quaerere  ut  absum^Qty  absumpta  requirere  certant^ 
**•  Atque  ipsse  vittis  sunt  altmenta  vices* 

^'  Sic  qui  bus  intumuit  stiffui^  voiter  ab  uada 
''  Quo  sunt  plus  potse,  plus  sitiuntur  aquae/' 

last.  lib.  1.21U 


To  revel  thei^e,  till  mot  a  bl;ide  be  peen; 
And  all  appear  like  a  clo$e*&havea  ^een. 
Monstrous !  yet  I  slpu^uld  vainly  strive  tq  tell^ 
What  numbers  tricks  like  tb^e  have  farced  to  m^. 
But  what  says  Faooe  the  while  ?  her  hundred 
tongues, 
Have  scarcely  spared  tbe  author  pf  such  wroc^  :--t- 
^  And  what  of  that?**  he  cries.  ^^  lvalue  wore, 
^  The  additioa  of  a  bean^hlifitk  to  my  storei   . 
'  Than  all  tbe  country's  praise ;  if  ctirs'd  by  &te, 
^  With  the  scant  produce  of  a  small  estate.*' 
Tis  well  I  no  more  shall  age  or  grief  annoy, 
But  nights,  of  peace  succeed  to  days  of  joy. 
If  as  much  ground  pertain  to  you  akMic^ 
As,  under  Tatius,  Rome  could  call  her  own ! 
Since  then,  tbe  veteran,  whose  brave  kreasi  was 
gored 
By  the  fierce  Pyrrhick  or  Molossian  sword. 
Hardly  received  for  all  his  service  past, 
And  all  his  wounds,  two  acres  at  tbe  last. 
The  meed  of  toil  and  blood !  yet  never  thought 
His  country  thankless,  or  bis  pains  ill  bought. 
For  then  this  trifling  glebe,  improved  with  care. 
Largely  supplied  with  vegetable  fare, 
The  good  old  man,  the  wife  in  childbed  laid, 
And  four  hale  boys  that  round  the  cottage  play'd. 
Three    free-born,    one   a  slave:    while,    on   the 

board, 
Huge  porringers,  with  wholesome  pottage  stored, 
Smoked  for  their  elder  brothers,  who  were  now, 
Hpngry  and  tired,  expected  from  the  plough. 
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Now  such  a  paltry  spot,  so  changed  the  times^ 
Would   scarce   afibrd   a    gardep:    Hzacfi   ouft 

crimes! 
For  not  a  vice  that  taints  the  human  saul^ 
More  frequent  points  the  swordj  qr  drug^  thehowl. 
Than  the  dire  lust  of  an  "  untamed  e.siaje ;" 
For  he  who  covets  wealth,  disdains  co  wait: 

Vbr,  256.  Fornot  a  vice  4*c.]  This  seems  to  bear  more  tlian 
an  accidental  r^scmMnnce  to  a  very  fioe  pasfif^e  in  the  Antigone 
of  Sophocles : 

'•  Ovhf  yap  af^ptnrcio'htf  otow  jtp^vpa;, 

KoMt  Mpt^|A*  fCA«rf *  THTf  K«(  VOAUf 
nop34i>  TO  ^'  MV^pOK  f{«yi$-1}0'(»  ^OfAA/F* 

To  ^'  fx^«^xi»  Km  vxfoi»MO'a'ti  ^pivof 

Tl^t9»fyt^  ¥thiit9  a9^v9Uq  ip^fty^ 

K««  varlo;  ip^tr  ^o'ovbMay  ii^iir«i.  v,  30  f. 

Vek.  259*  ^<Er  AetD^o  covets  icealih,  disdains  to  wait:^ 

«  ■ nam  dives  qui  fieri  vult, 

"  Et  cite  vult  fieri/'  

This,  Mr«  Owen  sayii  is  a  literal  translation  of  an  a^iom  of  the 
Gospel ;  they  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare. 
It  IS  so ;  bat  even  this  miglit  be  taken  from  a  heathen  poet : 

Not  to  multiply  qaotations,  however,  I  would  observe,  once  for 
lill,  thaX  the  ancients  held  that  the  good  grew  rich  by  slow  and 
imperceptible  d^rees ;  the  wicked  rapidly,  and,  as  it  were,  at 
once.  The  first,  say  the  commentators,  because  if  the  good  were 
to  grow  wealthy  too  suddenly,  they  might  be  suspected  of  culti*- 
vating  virtue  not  fpr  herself,  but  for  what  she  brought  them ;  the 
eecond,  for  a  reason  which  I  shall  not  traoscribe  on  account  of 
its  want  of  charity. 

The  ancients  have  conveyed  this  opinion,  (as  they  have  most 
of  those  which  relate  to  the  conduct  of  lUc,)  in  a  very  pretty 
apologue.  *'  When  I  am  sent  to  any  one  by  Jupiter  (says 
Piutus)  I  halt  so  that  he  usually  grows  old  before  I  arrive." 
*^  That  is  hardly  true,  (replies  Mercury,)  for  I  have  seen  those 
who  had  not  a  groat  yesterday,  wallowing  in  riches  to  day.'' 
"  You  say  ri^ht,  (rejoins  Piutus,)  but  I  was  not  sent  to  those 
people  by  Jupiter,  but  by  Dis  l" 
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Law  threatens,  conscience  terrifies — in  vain — 
Fear,  shame, — he  bears   down  all,  while/ with 

loose  rein, 
He  pours  along  the  alluring  paths  of  gain! 

"  Let  us,  my  sons,  contented  with  our  lot, 
"  Enjoy  in  peace  our  hillocic  and  our  cot, 
(The  good  old  Marsian  to  his  children  said,) 
^^  And,  from  our  labour,  seek  our  daily  Eiead. 
^^  So  shall  we  please  the  rural  Powers,  whose  care, 
*'  And  gracious  influence,  taught  us  to  prepare 
"  The  golden  grain,  what  time  we  ranged  the  woody 
^*  A  savage  race,  for  acorns,  savage  food ! 
"  The  poor  who,  with  inverted  skins,  defy 
**  The  lowering  tempest,  and  the  freezing  sky, 
*'  Who,  without  shame,  without  reluctan<re  go^ 
^^  In  clouted  brogues,  through  mire  and  drifted 

snow, 
**  Ne*er  think  of  ill ;  Uis  purple,  boys,  alone, 
"  Which  leads  to  guilt,  purple,  to  us  unknown." 


VeR.  251.  "  The  poor  who,  with  inverted  dkins,  defy  4^.]  Cr- 
ccro  makes  an  admirable  use  of  this  sentiment  in  his  oration  fof 
Sex.  Roscius.  Qua  in  re  prcetereo  iUud,  quod  mihi  maxiwio  argu-^ 
mento  ad  hHJu»  innocentiam  poterat  esse,  in  hac  hovrida  incultaqtre 
vita  istiuimodi  mtUcficia  gigni  non  solere.  In  urbe  luxuries  creatur: 
ex  luxvria  existat  avaritia^  necesse  est :  ex  avaritia  erumpat  truda- 
cia'^  inde  wnnia  sceiera. — Vita  autem  hate  mstica^  quam  tu  agres^ 
tern  vocas,  parsimonut,  diUgentugy  juttitiet^  magistra  esf ,  §  27* 
And,  indeed,  the  villagers  of  those  days  seem  to  have  been  a  sim- 
ple and  uncorrupt  order  of  men :  Maxime  pint  quutus  consequi' 
tur,  says  Cato,  de  Re  Rnst,  mtnimeque  male  cogitanteSf  qui  tn 
agricuUura  occupati  svnt^  It  was  reserved  for  these  monster- 
breeding  times  to  see  piiblick  evil  produced  by  the  plough,  and 
the  patriarchal  and  innocent  pursuit  of  agriculture  converted  into 
the  means  of  licentiousness,  and  the  annoyance  of  every  civil  and 
religious  establishment,  by  authority. 
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Th4is  to  their  children  spoke  the  sires  of  yore : 
Now,  autumn'ki  sickly  heats  are  scarcely  o'er, 
Ere^  while  deep  midnight  yet  involves  the  skies, 
The  impatient  father  stirs  his  son,  and  cries, 
"  What,  ho, boy, wake!  up;  pleas,  rejoinders  draw, 
**  Turn  o'er  the  musty  rubrick  of  the  law ; 
"  Up,  up,  and  study  :  or,  with  brief  in  hand, 
**  Petition  Laslius  for  a  small  command, 
/*  A  captain's ;  Lselius  loves  a  spreading  chest, 
**  Broad  shoulders,  tangled  locks,  and  hairy  breast: 
*'  The  British  forts,  the  Moorish  tents  invade, 
"  And  be  at  sixty  a  centurion  made  I 

*'  But  if  the  trump,  prelusive  to  the  fight, 
^'  And  the  long  labours  of  the  camp  affright, 
**  Go,  traflick — look  for  wares  of  readiest  vent, 
**  Which  promise  to  repay  you  cent,  percent. 
**  Buy  these,  no  matter  what ;  the  stuff  is  good, 
"  Though  not  allow'd  on  this  side  Tiber's  flood  : 

Ver.  268, a  centurion  made!]   The  eagle,  or  chief 

standard  of  the  legion,  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  first 
centurion.  This  station,"  sa}'s  Kcnnet,  "  was  not  only  honourable, 
but  very  profitable  too,  for  the  piimipilus  (first  centuiion)  had  a 
special  stipend  allowed  him,  probably  as  much  as  a  knight's 
estate,  (locvpletem  aquilamj)  and  when  he  left  that  charge,  was 
reputed  equal  to  the  members  oi  the  Lquestnan  Order." 

Dryden  translates  the  passage  thus: 

"  And  when  in  service  your  best  days  are  spent, 
**  Perhups  you  may  command  a  regiment ;" 

llVhich  is  not  inaccunite :  for  as  the  centurion  answered  to  a  cap- 
tain, so  did. the  primipilus  to  a  general,  in  a  modern  army.  A 
legion,  Dot  to  be  too  nice,  consisted  of  six  thousand  men,  dividerl 
into  three  battalion^,  which  were  again  subdivided  int*:  sixty  ccm- 
panies.  Every  company  bad  a  centurion  at  its  head,  and  every 
ten  a  primipilus.  This  was  a  po^t,  (herelore,  of  great  importance, 
and  very  capable  of  tempting  the  cupidity  of  au  avaricious  fatiier. 

Ff 
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^^  Hides,  unguentS)  mark  me,  boV,  are  equal  things, 
'^  And  gain  smells  sweet  from  whatso^er  it  springy. 
"  This  golden  sentence, which  the  Powers  ofheaveu, 
"  Which  Jove  himself  might  glory  to  havegiven, 
**  Will  never,  never  from  your  thoughts,  I  trust, — 

^^  No^'£  CARE  FROM  \VH£|4CE  IT  GOHES,  BUT  COME 
IT  MUST." 

This,  when  the  lispii)g  race  a  farthing  ask, 
014  women  set  theofi,  as  a  previous  task, 

V^R,  276*  And  gain  smells  sweeifrqm  f^hatso^tr  it  springs.  SpcS\ 
This  honest  man  may  be  thought  to  have  borrowed  his  precious 
apothegm  from  Orestes : 

He  alludes  however  to  the  answer  given  by  Vespasian  to  Htus, 
who  had  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  sordid  nature  of  his  tax 
on  urine.  The  Eiiiperour  very  gravely  held  a  piece  of  money  to 
his  nose,  and  asked  him  how  it  smelt.  *'  Not  bad  at  all,''  re- 
plied Titus  :  '*  and  yet/'  rejoined  Vespasian,  ^*  this  came  from 
the  very  tax  you  reprobate." 

But  we  shall  lose  much  of  the  humour  of  the  Emperour^s  an* 
swer,  as  is  justly  observed  in  the  History  of  Inventions,  if  we  do 
not  advert  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients  in  trying  the  purity  of 
their  money  by  the  smell.   Thus  Arrian  in  Epict.  i.  20.  'o  ofyv- 

And  habit,  and  indeed  n^cssity,  had  given  them  an  acuteness  of 
perception  in  these  matters,  of  which  we  can  scarcely  have  an 
idea.  I  much  question  whether  the  precaution  of  a  Scapha  would 
be  necessary  ^t  this  time  to  deceive  the  ic^nest-scented  Iqver. 
"  Cape  igitur  speculum,  SfC*'  It  should  be  previously  observed  that 
the  ancient  mirrors  were  either  composed  of  a  mixture  of  tin  and 
brass,  or,  as  in  the  present  case,  of  silver : 

Scap,  Here,  take  the  mirror: — now,  a  towel,  girl, 

And  wipe  your  hands.  Fhil,  My  hands !  why  so  ?  Scap,  For  fear. 

As  you  have  touched  the  mirror,  they  should  smell 

Of  silver,  and  Philolaches  suspect 

You  have  been  handling  money.  MosteL  A,  I.  Sc.  lii. 

The  golden  sentence  mentioned  in  the  next  line,  is  taken  from 
Enuius.   It  is  introduced  with  admirable  gravity  and  effect. 
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The  wondrous  apothegm  all  haste  to  get, 
And  learn  it  sooner  than  their  alphabet. 

Butwhy  this  haste?  Without  your  care,  vain  fool  ! 
The  pupil  will,  ere  long,  the  tutor  school  : 
Sleep  then,  in  peace  ;  secure  to  be  outdone, 
Like  Telamon  and  Peleus,  by  your  son. 
Be  but  indulgent  to  his  tender  years : 
The  seeds  of  vice,  sown  by  your  fostering  cares, 
Have  scarce  ta*en  root;   but  they  will  spring  at 
length,  [strength." 

**  Grow  with  his  growth,  and  strengthen  with  his 
Then^  when  the  firstlings  of  his  youth  are  paid. 
And  his  rough  chin  requires  the  razor's  aid, 
Then  he  will  swear,  then  to  the  altar  aome. 
And  sell  deep  perjuries  for  a  paltry  sum  I — 
Yes,  count  your  step-daughter  already  dead, 
If,  with  an  ample  dower,  she  mount  his  bed : 
Lo !  scarcely  laid,  his  murderous  fingers  creep. 
And  close  her  eyes  in  everlasting  sleep. 
For  that  unbounded  wealth  which,  with  such  pain. 
You  thought  would  be  acquired  by  land  and  main, 
He  gets  a  readier  way :  the  skill's  not  great. 
The  toil  not  much,  to  make  a  knave  complete. 
But  you  will  say  hereafter,  **  I  am  free  : 
"  He  never  learn'd  those  practises  of  me.** 
Yes,  all  of  you  : — for  he  who,  madly  blind, 
Imbues  with  avarice  his  children's  mind. 
Fires  with  the  thirst  of  riches,  and  applauds 
The  attempt  to  double  their  estate  by  frauds, 
Unconscious,  flings  the  headlong  wheels  the  rein. 
Which  he  may  wish  to  stop,  but  wish  in  vain  ; 

'  Ff8 
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Deaf  to  his  voice,  with  growing  speed  they  roll. 
Smoke  down  the  steep,   and  spurn  the  distant 
goal! 
None  sin  by  rule;  none  heed  the  charge  precise^ 
Thus,  and  no  further,  may  ye  step  in  vice ; 
But  leap  the  bounds  prescribed,  and,  with  free  pace« 
Scour  far  and  wide  the  interdicted  space. 
So,  when  you  tell  the  youth,  that  fools  alone 
Regard  a  friend's  distresses  as  their  awn, 
You  bid  him,  in  effect,  rob,  plunder,  seize, 
And  gather  riches  by  the  worst  of  ways  ; 
Riches,  whose  love  is  on  your  soul  imprest, 
Deep  as  their  country's  on  the  Decii's  breast. 
Or  Thebes  op  his,  who  sought  an  early  grave, 

If  Greece  say  true,  her  sacred  walls  to  save. 

• 

Thebes,  where,  impregn'd  with  serpents  teeth,  the 

earth 
Pour'd  forth  a  marshall'd  host,  prodigious  birth  ! 
Horrent  with  arms,  that  fought  with  headlong  rage. 
Nor  ask'd  the  trumpet's  signal,  to  engage. 
But  mark  the  end !  the  fire,  derived  at  first 
From  a  small  sparkle,  by  your  folly  nurst. 
Blown  to  a  flame,  on  all  around  it  preys, 
hxA  wraps  you  in  the  universal  blaze. 

Vee.  324.  Dtfp  as  their  country's  on  the  Decii's  breast,  ^-e,"} 
For  the  Decii  see  Satire  viii.  The  persou  alluded  to  immediately 
after,  is  Menoeceus,  son  of  Creon,  king  of  Thebes.  He  had  learnt 
from  llresias  that  the  city,  which  was  then  closely  besieged,  could 
not  be  taken  if  he  would  devote  himself  to  a  voluntary  death ; 
which  he  readily  did.  All  this,  and  more,  is  finely  told  by  Statius. 

Juvenal  never  forgets  the  verbiage  and  vanity  of  the  Greeks^ 
which  he  pleasantly  imitates  and  ridicules  in  the  succeeding  lines. 
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So  the  young  lion  rent,  with  hideous  roar, 

His  keeper's  trembling  limbs,  and  drank  his  gore. 

"  Tush  !  I  am  safe,"  you  cry ;  **  Chaldaean  seer0 
**  Have  raised  my  scheme,  and  promised  length 

of  years," 
But  has  your  son  subscribed?  will  he  await 
The  lingering  distaff  of  decrepid  Fate  ? 
No, — his  impatience  will,  the  work  confound. 
And  snap  the  vital  thread  ere  half  unwound. 
Already,  see  !  your  stag-like  age  annoys 
His  prospects,  and  procrastinates  his  joys. 
Fly  then,  and  bid  Archigenes  prepare 
An  antidote,  if  life  be  worth  your  care  ; 
If  you  would  see  another  autumn  close. 
And  pluck  another  fig,  another  rose : — 
Take  mithridate,  rash  man,  before  your  meat, 
A  FATHER  you  !  and  without  med'cine  eat  ? 

Gome,  my  Fuscinus,  come  with  me,  and  view 
A  scene  more  comick  than  the  stage  e'er  knew* 

Ve&«  335.  So  theytmng  Han  Spc.]  This  alludes  to  a  real  in- 
cident which  took  place  uoder  Domitian,  and  is  thus  related  (»y 
Martial : 

'*  La^serat  ingrato  leo  perfidus  ore  magistrum, 

<<  Ausus  tain  notas  contemerare  maous : 
'^  Sed  dignas.tanto  pen»olyit  crimine  pcenas, 
**  £t  qui  non  tulerat  verbera^  tela  tulit.'* 

De  Spect,  x. 

From  the  mention  of  verhera^  say  the  criticks,  it  appears  that 
the  keeper  had  wantonly  irritated  the  natural  ferocity  of  the  ani* 
mal.    This  renders  the  application  inlinitcly  more  striking. 

VcR.  345.  Fbj  then',  and  kid  Archigenes  prepare  SpcJ]  Archi- 
genes is  frequently  mentioned  by  Juvenal.  The  Scholiast  says  lie 
was  '*  a  very  iQi^brated  physician  of  his  own  times,  who  practised 
at  Rome."  It  appears  from  Galen,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Syria. 
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Lo !  with  what  toil,  what  dana;er  wealth  Is  soaghf« 
And  to  the  fane  of  watchful  Castor  brought ; 
Since  Mars  the  Avenger  slumbered  to  his  cost. 
And,  with  his  helmet,  all  his  credit  lost ! 
Quit  then  the  plays ;  the  farce  of  life  supplies 
A  sight  more  sportive  in  the  sage's  eyes. 
For  who  amuses  most  f — the  man  who  springs 
Light  through  the  hoop,  and  on  the  tight-rope 
Or  he  who,  to  a  fragile  bark  confined,       [swings ; 
Dwells  on  the  deep,  the  sport  of  every  wind  ? 

Ver.  554.  And  Co  the  fane  of  watchful  Castor  brought ;]  eSk 
ya^p  says  an  old  scholiast  on  Thucydides,  vaXcuof  ra  xp^fiara  »  roir 
•■^•K  TOfMtvitt,  It  was  anciently  the  custom  to  deposit  their  money 
in  the  temples  for  the  gods  to  keep.  This  was  judicious  enough ; 
some  unlucky  wight,  however,  might  have  asked,  with  our  author^ 
on  another  occasion — But  who  shall  keep  the  keepers ^ 
for  it  appears  that  both  gods  and  money  were  sometimes  swept 
away  together! 

The  publick  treasure  was  laid  up  at  Rome  in  the  temple  of  Sa- 
turn, because,  (says  Macrobius,)  when  Saturn  reigned  in  Italy, 
xpbbery  was  unknown;  which,  I  dare  say,  it  was:  and,  indeed, 
the  money  continued  there  pretty  safe,  unless  from  the  clutches 
of  such  mighty  robbers  as  Julius  Caesar,  as  a  good  guard  was  con* 
stantly  stationed  at  the  doors. 

Individuals  kept  their  money  in  the  temple  of  Mars,  which  stood 
in  the  Forum  of  Augustus ;  hence  our  author  says,  in  his  tenth 
JSatirc: 

**   *  ut  maxima  toto 

"  Nostra  sit  area  Foro/' 

After  the  misfortune  which  befel  this  poor  god,  whom  the  author, 
with  the  bitterest  sarcasm,  dignifies  with  the  title  of  Ultor,  (the 
Avenger,)  they  removed  it  to  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux : 
here  they  were  less  fortunate  than  before.  Mars  was  only  stript 
of  his  armour,  but  these  luckless  beings,  whose  vigilance  Juvenal 
also  celebrates,  were  absolutely  flayed — hracteolam  de  Castore 
ducat  / 

1  should  imagine  that  the  temple  of  Peace  succeeded  to  the 
credit  of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  for  when  that  truly  magnificent 
structure  was  destroyed  by  fire^  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  trea* 
sures  to  an  enormous  amount  were  lost  in  the  conflagration. 
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Foolhardy  wretch !  scrambling  for  every  bale 
or  stinking  merchandize  exposed  to  sale ; 
And  proud  to  Crete,  for  ropy  wine,  to  rove^ 
And  jars,  the  fellow-citizeiis  of  JoVe  ! 
I'hat  skips  along  the  rOpe  With  wavering  tread « 
Dangerous  dexterity,  which  briligs  him  bread ; 
This  ventures  life  for  wealth  too  vast  to  spend) 
Farm  join*d  to  farm,  and  villas  without  end  ! 
liO,  every  harbour  thronged  and  every  bay, 
And  half  mankind  upon  the  watery  way ! 
For  where  he  hears  the  attractive  voice  of  gald. 
The  merchant  hurries,  and  defies  the  main. — 
Nor  will  he  only  range  the  Lybian  shore. 
But,  passing  Galpe,  other  worlds  explore  ; 
See  Phoebus,  sinking  in  the  Atlantick,  lave 
His  fiery  car,  and  hear  the  hissing  wave. 
And  all  for  what  ?  O  glorious  end !  to  come, 
After  such  toils,  with  purse  repienish*d,  home, 
And»  with  a  traveller's  privilege,  to  boast  ^ 

Of  unknown  monsters  on  an  unknown  coast. 


Vsft.  S65,  And  proud  to  Crete,  ^.^  Crete,  the  commentators 
gravely  tell  us,  was  the  native  country  of  Jove,  who  was  born  and 
nuised  on  mount  Ida !  the  satire  totally  escapes  them.  But  Crete 
Was  not  only  the  birth^  but  the  buryiiig-place  of  that  deity,  whose 
lomb  the  people  of  the  island  pretended  to  show.  Callimachus, 
indeed,  seems  inclined  to  deprive  them  of  their  claims  in  both  in- 
stances. The  first  he  disputes  rather  faintly ;  but  for  the  second, 
he  rebukes  them  with  a  solemnity  that  borders  on  the  sublime, 
**  The  Cretans,  and  the  Arcadians  boast  of  having  given  thee 
birth/'  says  he  to  Jupiter : 


l^vri?  M»  ^tvfcti*  not  70^  ret^ot,  ti  ata,  ctM 
K^9TH  trwntfarf99  £v  ^'  «  ^a»t^  iff^*  ya^  «»i>* 
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What  vary  ingi  forms  ia  madn^s^  may  w6  trace  I— 
Safe  in  his  loved  £iectra*s  foiKl  embracev 
Orestes  sees  the  a vengiDg, Furies  rise,     . 
And  wave  their  bloody  torches  in  his  .eyes ; 
While  Ajax  strikes.aA.ox,  and,  at  the  blow, 
Hears  Agamemnon  or.Ulysises  low: 
And  surely  lie,  though,  haply,  he  forbear. 
Like  these,  his  keeper  and  and  hh  clothes  to  tear, 
Is  just  as  mad^whoj  to  the  water's  brim, 
Loads  his  frail  bark,  a.plaak  'twixt  death  and  him  ! 
When  all  this  risk  is  but  to  swell  his  store 
With  a  few  coins,  a  few  gold  pieces  .more. 
Heaven  lowers,  and  frequent,  through  the  mut- 
tering air, 
The  nimble  lightning  glares,  or  seems  to  glare: 
"  Weigh  I  weigh  !"  the  impatient  man  of  trafiick 
cries,  [skies, 

^^  These  gathering  clouds,  this  rack  that  dims  the 
*'*Are  but  the  pageants  of  a  sultry  day  ; 
••  A  thunder  shower,  that  frowns  and  melts  away.*' 
Deluded  wretch  !  dash'd  on  some  dangerous  coast, 
This  night,  this  hour  perhaps,  his  bai^k  is  lost ; 

Ver.  J39*.  Concisum  argentumin  tituhs  faciesque  minuiasJ] 
With  a  few  coins^  ijc.J  This,  which  is  merely  a  [:enphrasis  for 
coined  money,  is  thus  rendered  by  Dryden  : 

*'  But  silver  makes  him  all  this  toil  embrace, 

"  Silver  with  titles  stampt,  and  a  dull  monarch's  face." 

I  should  not  have  noticed  this,  if  his  example  had  not  seduced 
the  last  translator;  whose  book  beinq;  designed  for  schools,  should 
carefully  avoid  those  gratuitous  an  i  illiberal  reflections. 

I  must  observe  here,  that  the  notes  subjoined  to  this  Satire  by 
young  Dryden,  are  ignorant,  petulant,  and  licentious  to  the  lasC 
degree.    His  father  should  have  flung  them  into  the  fire. 
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While  he  still  strives,  though  whelmed  beneath 

the  ijvave, 
His  darling  purse  with  teeth^  or  hand,  to  save. 
Thus  he,  who  sigh'd  of  late  for  all  the  gold 
Down  the  bright  Tagus  and  Pactolusroird, 
Nov/  bounds  his  wishes  to  one  poor  request, 
A  scanty  morsel,  and  a  tattered  vest ; 
And  shows,  where  tears,  where  supplications  Fail, 
A  daubing  of  his  melancholy  tale !  [p<^i<^9 

Weahh,by  such  hardships  earned,  requires  more 
More  care  to  keep  it,  than  at  first  to  gain : 
Whatever  my  miseries,  male  me  not,  kind  Fate, 
The  sleepless  Argus  of  a  vast  estate ! 
The  slaves  of  Licinus,  a  numerous  band,      [hand, 
Watch  through  the  night  with  buckets  in  their 
While  their  rich  master  trembling  lies,  afraid 
Lest  fire  his  ivory,  amber,  gold,  invade. 
The  naked  Gynick  mocks  such  anxious  cares, 
His  earthen  tub  no  conflagration  fears  ; 
If  crack'd,  or  broken,  he  procures  a  new, 
Or,  coarsely  soldering,  makes  the  old  one  do. 

Ver.  409.  Jml  shows  J  xckerc  tears^  wken  stippHcaHontfatf^ 
A  daubing  4*^.]  I'tius  Persius : 

u  ..,            te  fracta  in  trabe  ptctum 
**  Ex  humero  portes." 

But  Phaedrus  had  said  the  same  before  him  : 

•*  — ■  Cfipteri  tubulam  suam 

**  Portant,  rogantes  victum." 

They  carried  about  a  coarse  painting  of  their  shipwreck,  to 
nH>v«  pity,  perhaps,  in  countries  where  their  language  was  not 

vndcrstoodv 
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Even  Philip's  son,  when,  in  the  little  cell, 
Content  he  saw  the  mighty  master  dwell, 
Own*d,*with  a  sigh,  that  he  who  nought  desired** 
Was  happier  far  than  he  who  worlds  required. 
And  whose  ambition  certain  dangers  brought. 
Vast  and  unbounded  as  the  object  sought. — 
Fortune,  advanced  to  heaven  by  fools  alone, 
Would   lose,  were  wisdom   ours,    her   shadow/ 
throne.  [afford 

"  What  call  I,   then,    enough  ?'*  What  will 
A  decent  habit  and  a  frugal  board ; 
What  Epicurus*  little  garden  bore. 
And  Socrates  sufficient  thought,  before ;' 


VEa.423.  EvenVkiUfsiOii^whtn,  in  the  little  ceUj^.^  lliiV 
circumstance  in  Alexander's  history  is  alluded  to  by  Butler  witk 
kis  usual  humour : 

'*  The  whole  world  was  not  half  so  wide, 
**  To  Alexander,  when  he  cry'd, 
**  Because  he  had  but  one  to  subdue ; 
**  As  was  a  paltry,  narrow  tub,  to 
**  Diogenes,  who  ne'er  was  said, 
*'  For  aught  that  I  could  ever  read, 
**  To  whine,  put  finger  i'  th'  eye,  and  sob, 
^'  Because  he'd  ne'er  another  tub/ 


n 


Vkr.  433.  What  EjncuruSf  J^c]  No  one  could  hold  the  theolo^ 
gical  tenets  of  Epicurus  in  greater  contempt  and  abhorrence  than 
Juvenal,  and  yet  he  never  omits  an  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to 
the  simplicity  of  dis  life.  This  is  the  more  kudable,  as  few  have 
lain  under  greater  obloquy,  (from  the  dissipated  lives  of  his  fol- 
lowers,) than  this  philosopher,  who,  to  say  the  least  of  him,  was 
no  ordinary  man.  He  has  been  represented  as  wallowing  in  sen- 
suality 1  He  placed,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  chief  good  in  plea- 
sure :  but  he  meant  by  it,  that  calm  and  soothing  delight  which 
arises  from  a  life  spent  in  the  contemplation  of  virtue.  Diocles 
says  that  he  was  a  perfect  example  of  continence  and  simplicity  ; 
and  Juveoal  loves  to  dwell  on  his  frugality — farvis  s^fecit  in 
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These  squared  by  Nature^s  rules  their  blameless 
Nature  and  Wisdom  never  are  at  strife.        [life — 
You  think,  perhaps,  these  rigid  means  too  scanti 
And  that  I  ground  philosophy  on  \^ant ; 
Take  then,  (for  I  will  be  indulgent  now, 
And  something  for  the  change  of  times  allow,) 
As  much  as  Otho  for  a  knight  requires: — 
tf  this,  unequal  to  your  wild  desires, 
Contract  your  brow  ;  enlarge  the  sum,  and  take 
As  much  as  two, — as  much  as  three,  will  make. 
If  yet,  in  spite  of  this  prodigious  store,. 
Your  craving  bosom  yawn,  unfilled,  for  more, 
Then  all  the  wealth  of  Lydia*s  king,  increast 
By  all  the  treasures  of  the  gorgeous  East, 
Will  not  content  you  ;  no,  nor  all  the  gold 
Of  that  proud  slave  whose  mandate  Rome  controlPd, 
Who  sway'd  the  Emperour,  and  whose  fatal  word 
Plunged  in  the  Empress*  breast  the  lingering  sword! 

^orth.  In  a  word,  the  garden  of  Epicurus  was  a  school  of  tempe- 
rance :  and  would  have  afforded  little  gratification,  and  still  less 
sanction,  to  those  sensualists  of  our  day,  who,  in  turniiig  hogs, 
Hatter  themselves  thai  they  are  becoming  Epicureans! 

After  saying  thus  much  of  the  man,  it  is  but  just  to  add  a  word 
respecting  his  doctrines.  With  regard  to  the  beauty  of  temperance 
and  sobriety ;  and  the  strong  necessity  of  restraining  the  tumul- 
tuous and  disorderly  passions,  Epicurus  may  be  listened  to  with 
advantage;  but  on  the  higher  and  more  important  subjects  of  life, 
there  is  not  a  more  false  and  destructive  system  on  earth  than  his ; 
nor  one  so  likely  to  make  mankind  worse  by  imitation.  Perhaps 
he  is  the  only  philosopher*  who  never  had  one  follower  like  to 
himself.  Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imkabile.  All  his  imitaturs  were 
vicious,  and  the  old  world  was  ruined  by  his  virtues. 

Ver  45 1.  Who  swayd  the  Emperour ^  4<*]  The  state  of  depend- 
ence in  which  this  moon-calf  (Claudius)  was  kept  by  his  freed* 
men,  is  sarcastically  alluiied  to  by  Seneca,  in  a  pussage  of  exquisite 
iiumour;   Excandescit  Claudius:  quid  dkeret  nemo  intelligebtU. 
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lOe  aMiemfsbrim  ducijAebatf  iUo  geitu  9ohUm  mnm^  qm  Ar«% 
iare  homines  sokbai.  Jusierat  ilU  coUrnn  prttddi ;  puiares  omne^ 
ilBus  esfle  libertos,  adzo  illum  xemo  curabat.''  ApoM. 

Ver,  451-  ■    and  whose/atal  word 

Plunged,  4*^.3  This  is  agreeable  to  history.  Nar- 
cissus, the  person  here  meant,  though  inferiour  in  rank  to  Pallas» 
vas  the  chief  adviser,  Tacitus  says,  in  the  whole  affair. 

But  this  is  not  all,  for  when  Claudius  appeared  irresolute,  and 
shewed  marks  of  returning  fondness  for  MessalLna,  Narcissus  gave 
the  orders  for  her  death,  without  consulting  him :  fearful  of  her 
resentment,  if  she  recovered  her  influence,  he  would  not  even  permit 
her  to  be  heard.  Such  was  the  end  of  Messalina  !  Her  two  accu- 
sers were  not  much  more  fortunate.  Pallas  perished  by  the  sword 
of  Nero,  (p,  S2.)  Narcissus  preserved  his  influence  during  the 
life  of  Claudius,  but  on  the  accession  of  Nero,  Agrippina,  whose 
designs  he  had  endeavoured  to  thwart,  threw  him  into  prison ; 
i^d,  by  a  detestable  refinement  in  cruelty,  compelled  him,  through 
mere  want  of  sustenance,  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  A  strange 
catastrophe  for  one  who  hsid  seen  the  resources  of  the  Roman 
world  at  his  feet ! 


SATIRE    XV. 


^csuiiiciitf 

In  this  Satircj  vkich  was  written  after  the  author's  return  firm 
Egypt,  he  directs  his  ridicule  at  the  sottish  and  ferocious  bigotry 
of  the  natives.  The  enumeration  of  their  animal  and  vegetable  gods 
is  a  Jine  specimen  of  dignified  humour ;  and  thovgh  he  may  be 
thought  to  treat  the  actors  in  the  horrid  transaction^  which  makes 
the  chief  subject  of  his  poem,  with  too  indiscriminate  a  severity^  yet 
it  should  be  considered  thai  he  had,  for  many  justif  able  causes,  long 
regarded  the  country  and  the  countrymen  of  Crispinvs,  with  aver^ 
sion  :  which  was  not  much  diminished^  we  may  presume,  by  a  nearer 
view  of  both. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Satire,  which  is  a  just  and  beautiful  de» 
scription  of  the  otisin  of  civil  society,  (infinitely  suptriour  to  any 
thing  that  Luaetius  or  Horace  has  delivered  on  the  subject,)  does 
honour  to  the  genius,  good  sense,  and  enlightened  morality,  I  had 
almost  said,  piety,  of  the  author.  It  is  not  Jvunded  in  natural 
instinct,  but  on  principles  of  mutual  benevolence,  implanted,  not  by 
Naturcy  as  Mr.  Gibbon  carelessly  or  perversely  makes  the  author 
assert,  but  by  Naturx's  God,  in  the  breast  (fman,  and  of  u aw 

ALONE. 
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• 

TO  VOLUSIUS  BITHYNICUS. 


V.  1—6. 

W  H  o  knows  not  to  what  monstrous  gods,  my 
The  mad  inhabitants  of  Egypt  bend  ? —     [friend. 
The  snake-devouring  Ibis  These  inshrine, 
Those  think  the  crocodile  alone  divine ; 
Others,  where  Thebes'  vast  ruins  strew  the  ground, 
And  shatter'd  Memnon  yields  a  magick  sound, 

Ver.  6.  And  shattered  Memnon  j'c]  **  The  giganUck  statue 
of  Memnon,  in  bis  temple  of  Thebes,  had  a  lyre  in  his  hands, 
M'hich,  many  credible  writers  assure  us,  sounded  when  the  rising 
sun  shone  upon  it/'  Darwin.  What  credible  wiiter  says  this  } 
Ap  old  scholiast  on  Juvenal,  indeed,  mentions  it ;  but  he  is  totally 
unworthy  of  belief. 

The  history  of  this  wonderful  statue  seems  to  be  simply  this : 
^erodotus,  when  he  went  into  Egypt,  was  shown  the  fragments  of 
fk  colossus,  thrown  down  some  years  before  by  Cambyses.  This 
he  calls  Memnon,  but  says  not  a  syllable  respecting  its  emitting 
a  vocal  sound :  which  appears  to  have  been  an  afterthought  of 
the  priests  of  Thebes.* 

The  upper  part  of  this  statue  has  been  covered  by  the  sand  for 

♦  Savary  (Lett,  sur  TEgip.  Vol.  III.  p.  175)  observes  with  a 
simplicity  that  excites  a  smile :  '^  Herodotus  is  the  first  who 
speaks  of  the  statue  of  Memnon,  and  indeed,  it  is  but  a  word  he 
says  of  it,  because,  when  he  was  in  Eg}'pt,  it  had  not  been  long 
mutilated  !  Since  his  time,  a  crowd  of  travellers  have  dwelt  upon 
it  with  enthusiasm  1"  Do  we  need  any  better  proof  of  the  fact  to 
%«hich  1  have  adverted  ? 
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Set  up  a  glittering  brute  of  unco^Uh  shape, 
And  bow  before  the  image  of  an  ape  i 


ages :  it  is  that  viuch  jet  xemaiiis  on  its  pedestal,  whieh  perlbrms 
the  wonders  mentioned  by  so  many  travellers,  who  have  pcrpe* 
tuatcd  tlieir  credulity  on  the  spot,  by  inscribing  their  name*  6n 
tfie  stone.  One  man,  indeed »  of  high  respectability^  bears  a  kind 
of  testimony  to  the  common  report  of  a  sound  proceedingy  not 
from  the  harp  of  Memuon,  for  there  never  was  any  such  things 
but  from  the  statue.  Strabo  says  he  heard  a  sound,  but  whether 
it  came  from  the  Colossus  itself,  or  the  base,  or  froip  some  one  of 
the  numerous  standers  by,  he  could  not  tell.  **  Indeed,"  adds 
he,  **  one  would  be  inclined  to  suppose  almost  any  thing,' rather 
than  to  believe  stones,  however  disposed,  capable  of  producing  a 
sound.**  Germanicus  too,  according  to  Tacitus,  (Anu.  ii.  6l,) 
was  indulged  with  the  :»ame  favour.  If  he  listened  with  patience 
to  the  nonsense  first  read  to  him  by  the  priests,  he  was  not  un* 
worthy  of  it. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  appears  to  have  be^n  a  trick  not  ill- 
adapte<l  to  such  a  place  as  Kgypt,  where  men  wetit^  and  still  go, 
with  a  face  of  gaping  wonderment,  predisposed  lo  ^wallow  the 
grossest  absurdities. '  The  sound,  (for  some  sound  ihero  was,)  1" 
am  inclined  to  think,  with  De  Pauw,  proceeded  from  an  exca- 
vation near  the  plinth,  the  sides  of  which  might  be  struek,  at  ft 
concerted  moment,  with  a  bur  of  sonorous  metal.  Rven  8avary» 
who  saw  nothing  but  prodigies  in  Egypt,  treats  this  foolish  aii^r 
as  an  artifice  of  the  priests.  So  much  for  the  harp  of  Memnon  $ 
which,  though  miborabl y  out  of  its  place  in  a  work  of  philosophy^ 
dues  very  well  in  a  poetick  description  : 

•*  As  Memnon's  marble  harp,  renown'd  of  old 
^*  By  fabling  NiIus,'lo  the  quivering  touch  ,   ^  , 

"  Of  Titan's  ray,  with  each  repulsive  string 
"Consenting*  sounded  through  the -warbling  air  / 
.  «  Unbidden  strains/'  l^      ''''■' ^   Jl^^side. 

Akcns?de  discovered  his  inistake  respecitiiig^th^heepiof  Mem« 

ijicm,  somewhat  sooner  than  Dr.  Darwin.j  aAJ^Illk'Ut  9^11  copy  of.. 

the' Pleasures  of  ImaginatioH,  directed  |tli«. P4pig^>'l0 'be-  roioi';; 

thus :  ■  -  •  <^,i;  '(j^^Miiii:j<|*i-'i>'V'.  u 

<*  As  Memuoti's  ma:rble^ri7i,  renow|i!d^fij(m4^/<Mi*  k  .>►'  ? 

'r  .  «  By  fabling  Nilus,  at  th<5  potent  tojU(;n  ,  r\»\f^ 
*^  Of  morning  utterM  &oib  ils^ixipst  ff^9fic^.  s 
'**  Unbiddcnitiusick."     '  *  a       ,.  .  *•♦ 


ct 


Putt"  continues  Dr.  Darwin,  wlio  seems 'to  have  !!<«•( bb*'; 
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Thousands  regard  the  hound  with  holy  fear, 
Not  one,  Diana :  and  'tis  dangerous  here, 
To  violate  an  onion,  or  to  stain 
The  sanctity  of  leeks^  with  tooth  profatie. 

objection  to  believe  any  miracle^*— provided  it  be  not  in  Scripture^ 
*^  the  truncated  statue  is  said,  for  many  centuries,  to  have  saluted 
the  rising  sun  with  cheerful  tones,  and  the  setting  sun  with  me- 
lancholy ones."  This  gross  and  palpable  invention  of  one  Philo- 
f trains  (the  scorn  of  every  man  of  sense)  was  scarcely  Worth  no- 
tice; the  Doctor,  however,  thinks  otherwise,  he  speculates  pro- 
foundly upon  it ;  and  observes,  among  other  things,  that  the  sun's 
light  possesses  a  mechanical  impulse  :  a  truism,  it  seems,  which 
would  have  been  proved  by  Mr.  Michel,  if— the  experiments  had 
not  totally  failed ! 

I  recommend  this  whole  passage,  (Botanick  Garden,  note  ix.) 
o  the  curious.  It  contains  such  marvellous  discoveries ;  and  such 
ingenious  and  economical  proposals  for  opening  the  glasses  of 
melon  and  cucumber  beds,  as  have  not  been  equalled  since  the 
never-to-be-foi|>otten  plan  of  const^cting  parish  sundials  with 
eight'and-forty  pounders  I 

Ver,  ll»  To  violate  an  onion,  4^.]  Yet  Herodotus  was  told  of 
the  immense  quantity  of  onions  consumed  by  the  workmeu  who 
were  employed  on  the  pyramids.  How  shall  we  reconcile  this  f 
In  the  book  of  Numbers,  the  childreu  of  Israel,  now  wandering 
in  the  Desert,  regret,  among  other  articles  of  luxury,  the  ontojit 
with  which  they  were  liberally  supplied  in  Eg>'pt.  Were  they, 
then,  the  constructors  of  them  ?  This  b  a  subject  for  an  essay, 
not  a  marginal  note.  One  thing,  however,  I  cannot  avoid  say- 
ing :  the  men  who  inhabited  Egypt  when  Herodotus  visited  that 
countiy,  do  not  appear  to  be  the  descendants  of  those  who  pro- 
duced the  massy  structures  which  encumber,  rather  than  embel* 
lish  it.  Nay,  I  am  tempted  to  think  that  they  were  not  even  tho 
progeny  of  thote  for  whom  they  were  raised  ;  a  people,  superiour 
in  every  respect  to  the  timid  and  boastful  raCe  (the  aborigines  of 
the  country)  which  the  hbtorian  found  theni,  and  which,  with 
little  variation,  has  continued  to  our  times.  One  reason,  and 
indeed  a  principal  ooei  for  this  supposition^  b  the  profound  igno* 
nuice  of  tbe  natives  inspecting  the  purport  of  their  sacred  edifices, 
rites,  ^c  which,  if  ever  known  to  them,  could  not  possibly  be  so 

Sully  obliterated  Anom  their  minds  as  it  appears  to  hav«  beau 
ot  many  years  had  elapsed  between  the  invasion  of  Cambyses 
and  the  visit  of  Herodptus ;  yet  the  origin  of  the  pyramids,  tem- 
ples, statuasi  &c«  were  qo  better  known  to  the  priests  of  thai 

Gg 
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O  holy  nations  I  Sacro-sanct  abodes ! 
Where  every  garden  propagates  its  gods  ! 
They  spare  the  fleecy  kind,  and  think  it  ill, 
The  blood  of  lambkins  or  of  kids  to  spill ; 
But  hum^n  flesh — O !  that  is  lawful  fare, 
And  you  may  eat  it  without  scandal  there. 

period,  than  to 'the  imans,  aiul  Coptick  cenobites  of,the  pfesent 
day.  Could  this  have  been  the  case,  if  their  predecessors  had 
posiSessed  any  information  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  monarch  ? 
Certainly  not. 

It  is  worse  than  trifling,  therefore,  to  attempt,  as  many  of  the 
commentators  do,  to  account  for  the  practices  Juvenal  found 
amongst  this  people,  which  if  they  understood  ill,  he  understood 
much  worse.  I  do  not  think,  indeed,  that  it  will  ,ever  be  found 
in  Egypt.  A  ray  of  light,  however,  is  breaking  upon  tis  from 
another  quarter ;.  I  mean  India :  there,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
perhaps,  if  the  present  learned  race  of  investigators  continue  thdr 
researches,  will  a  clue  be  found,  to  guide  us  through  the  hitherto 
inextricable  maze  of  Egyptian  history. 

Meanwhile,  the  Epiyptians  have  been  fortunate.  As  few  or  none 
of  their  visitants  understood  their  language ;  and  as  to  those  few> 
they  could  not  explain  what  they  did  not  know ;  all  their  absurd 
and  bestial  superstitions  have  been  gratuitously  supposed  to  be 
pregpant  with  sound  sense,  and  a  pure  and  enlightened  system  of 
morality.  Ovht^  says  Plutarch,  >ap  o^oyoy,  ah  im^v^^,  ttik  mto 
hia-%^»ifM9iai.  x.  T.  a. '  '*  The  Egyptians  have  inserted  nothing 
into  their  worship  withotit  a  reason,  nothing  merely  iabulous, 
nothing  superstitious,"  0  bone  I '^^  as  many  suppose;  but  their 

.  institutions  have  either  respect  to  morals  or  to  something  useful 
in  life ;  and  many  of  theon  bear  a  beautiful  resemblance  of  spme 
fact  in  history,  oi  some  appearance  of  nature,  o»or  to  «i^i  x^fA^v,'' 
&c.  And  the  very  ingenious  translator  of  the  Hymn  to  Ceres  : 
*^  The  Rg}'ptian  priests  threw  an  awful  and  ambiguous  veil  over 
their  religious  rites,  and  having  enjoined  silence  and  secrecy  as 
indispensable  terms  of  initiation,  ga^e  an  air  of  pomp  and  so- 

'  lemnity  to  institutions  that  were  trifling,  and  doctrines  that  were 

••absuwh"  ' 

This  is  too  much.-  The  Egyptians  of  profhne  history  were 
neither  a  wise  nor  a  moral  people :  nor  did  their  priests  give  an 
air  of  pomp  and  solemnity  to  their  religious  rites,  which,  ou  the 
contrary,  were  sottish,  ludicrous,  and  obscene.  To  talk  therefore, 
as  some  do,  of  their  being  the  teachers  of  the  old  world,  is  tru)y 
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When,  at  tHe  dtnazed  Alcinous*  boards  off  old, 
Ulysses  of -so"  Wfaiige  ail  action  tald^ 
He  moved  c^f  some  the  mirth,  of  more  the  gall, 
And  for  a^tying  vagrant  'pa$s*d  with  all : 
"  Willhooriedash  fh?s' babbler,  for  his  pains, 
**  Against  some  true  Chary bdis  ; — While  heTeign^ 
"  Monsters  unheard  of  since  the  world  began, 
"  Cyclops  and  Laestrigons,  who  feed  on  man! 
"  For  me — I  less  should  doubt  of  Scylla's  train, 
"  Of  rocks  that  float  and  jostle  in  the  main, 
"  Of  bladders  fiU'd  with  storms,  of  men,  in  fine, 
"  By  magick  changed,  and  driven  to  grunt  with 

swine, 
"  Than  of  his  cannibals : — the  fellow  lies, 
*'  As  if  he  thought  Phaeacians  not  o'er  wise." 

Thus  one,  perhaps,  more  sober  than  the  rest, 
Observed,  and  justly,  of  their  travelled  guest, 
Who  spoke  of  prodigies  till  then  unknown ; 
Yet  brought  no  attestation  but  bis  own. 
—I  have  my  wonders  also :  1  can  tell, 
When  Junius  late  was  consul,  what  befel^ 

ridiculousf.  What  could  Pythagoras  learn  from  a  nation,  whose 
knowledge  is  not  proved  in  a  single  instance  ?  What  did  Herodotus 
learn  ?  Milesian  tales.  What  Plato  ?  To  sell  oil,  perhaps :— in 
short,  it  is  time  to'  have  done  with  the  prejudices  of  childhood, 
tind'  to  think  for  ourselves. 

Ver,  19.  fVhm,  at  tie  amazed  Akinous*  hoard,  4-cJ  Ail  the 
^vonders  recorded  lu  the  »u)>9eqtteot  lines,  and.  mare*  are  to  be 
found  in  the  jenth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  to  which  the  tewier,  if 
they  are  not  faiuiliar  to  hJm^«hoi4d>have  recousM:  they  form 
periiaps,  the  most  bewitdui^i  oarrative  that  ever  came  from  the 
tongue  of  n;ian.. 

Ver.  38.  When  JmUu  hte  was  consul,  4-c.]  For  Junius  see  the 
life  of  Juvenal. 

Ggs 
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Near  Gojitu&'tMaUs ;  Jteli  «f  a  foopk^  $tain*d    .     . 
With  deeper  guilt  tlfaaivtragcd)Dje«er  ietgn*d  } 
For,  sure^  tfo  i)llftn^d;bard,  koto  Pyxpha*s  time^ 
E'er  tax'd  a  'wkole  ^community  i^itb  crcoiev ; 
Take  theiv  a  scene,  y«l  to  the-  stage  imk&Mn^  • 
And^ihiy  imattoB,(act«l-^i  n  oitr  own  i 

Betm^en  two  Neighbouring  towns  a  deadly  hate^ 
Sprang  from  a  sacred  grudge  of  ancitot  date, 
Yet  burns  ;  a  h^te  no  lenienls  can  assuagei     . 
No  time  subdue,  a  rooted,  irancoDeus,  ragel  i 
Blind  bigotry,*  at  first^.  the  evil  %vi}^ught : 
For  each  despised  the  other *s  g«ds,'atid  tbongbt 

• 

Vee.  49.  BUnd  higotry^  4^.]  The  Ppbi^  ^ini^rsbipped  this 
crocodile,  the  Tenty rites  the  ibis,  whose  respcctiYe  claims  to  su- 
periority are  not  yet  settled  :  I  hold'tb^  lKM>to%^^y  excel- 
lent gods,  and,  as  Lucion,  9»ys,^fiM^*v  mi,M%  'r^fgf^f^  tnjly- worthy 
of  heaven>'but  feel  no  ihclination  to  fight  or  aispute  fo^  either. 

The  singularity  here  is,  that  the  criticks  will  not  allow  Juvenal 
fto  know. bis  own  mi^nii^,  .  De  Ksnw  se^m^  lo  dip^,  (I  say, 
seems,  for  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discover  hb  real  opinion,) 
that  thia^  was  not  a  reliytius  wst*  It  is  owing  to  the  oomipti  text 
of  Juvenal,  he  says  *^  that  tbeMee  ^opinion  prevailed  pfthe  Om- 
bites  having  fought  with  the  T^ntyntes  for  a  crocodile.^  T^cse 
two  towns  were  near  a  hundred 'luiks  distant,  and  tt^reiqre'not 
likely  taJ^^i^r^at  interests  to.  promote  such  vain  pretexts*  The 
dispute  efally^tQoJ^  .place  betyreen  the  Tenty ^^s  woA  th^  '^Tok^ 
bitant^of^CopUw,  and  was  99casimed>  so)e^4}y.J^  jealousy  of 
trade  \     -    ,  •    »,  •♦•'#•'..,»•    .,1  «x ,.»'      •.  . 

..  This  is  a  little  bard  upon  Juvenal;  for  libQliVl^.Fl^^||k$>i^U' grant 
thatt^e  (or  his  transcribers)  might  have.^ittWj  Oif^|)^,.fo)r 

.  ^  But*  why  nmtt  the  inhaUtants^^tif  sthe^ttno-cq^tali  be  the 
people  who  fought?  Each  of?  ^m^  faaib  sicdlnddftittble'^  district 
tying  aiDiMid  it,  and  the4>ord^*eiB,'tinrefoiei[-nR|^it''not'be  very 
remole  nei|^bofirs» :.  "Even  if  tbi«4»  disallowcdf  a  ^oya^e  of  four- 
score milcr  up  thi9'Nile  is  no  very 'tedious,  on  ^ttfficalt  matter. 
'Sl«peieti4pni  trei»S^  ^<  |Epe(](beaiiyk«ipeli^  ite  votaries  to  more 
laborious  undertakings.  ^ 
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;  / 


Its  own  the  true,  the  genuine,  in  a  word^ 
The  only  deities  to  be  adored! 

And  now  the  Ombite  festirai  jdrew  near : 
When  the  prime  Tent' rites,  envidusf  of  tbeir^cheeri' 
Resolired  to  seise  the  cxicasion,  to  annoy.  :: . 
Their  feast,  and  spoil  the  sacred  weelraf  jo^:.  •     )» 
It  came ;  the  hour  the  thoughtless  Ombites^  gveetf 
And  crowd  the  porches,  crowd  tbe^publick  street,  ' 
With  tables  richly  spread ;  twhere,  night  and  day, . 
Plunged  in  thaabyss  of  gluttony,  they  lay: 
(For  savage. as  the  country  is,  it  vies 
In  luxury,,  if  I  may  trust  my  eyes,. 
With  dissolute  Ganopus :)  Six  were  past. 
Six  days  of  riot,'  ahd  the  seventh  and  last 
Rose  on  the  feast :  and  now  the  Tent* rites  thought^ 
A  cheap,  a  bloodless  victory  might  be  bought, 


Coptos,  ttiU  he^tottld  not  ^ihXL  kmvjB  mistaken  the  motives  of  the 
fray.  '  ^  •'  * 

Brace,  whO'»eems  to  have  read  ^tii^'iArthoi',  tLs  he  read  **  Peter 
Paez/'  and  indeed  every  other  wrte»r»  as  fitr  as  I  have  followed 
him»  **  rapidly,  and  looking  for  thin^  only  where  they  ought  to 
be  i"  has  i^nol^r  idea,  as  devoid  of  probability  as  of  common 
sense.  '^Ttiis  remarkable  (Vol.  I.  p.  143)  these  two  parties 
were  anthitipophagi  as  late  as  Juvenal's  time ;  yet  no  author 
speaks  ef  tlu^.'extmordinary  &et!  whidi  cannot  becallcMI  in 
question,  as  he  tros  an  eye  witness,  and  resided  at  Syene.  A  ehain 
was  stretched  «dH»ss  the  Nile;  and  asth^O^hites  and  Tentyrites 
could  only  meet  on  that  river,  eitlM  one  or  the  Other  possessing 
ity  could  hinder  his  adversary  fromjroming  nearer  him.  As  the 
chain  is  in  the  Harmonthick  norae,  as  well  as  the  capita^  of  the 
Ombi,  i  sapposeil  to  be  fchebaffiesof  this  last  statist  ic  hinder 
thoseiof  DendhmfinMii  4taiiTi§^  th  sA3  tHiM  i** 
.  As^fQcejis,  vHyi^enenlly.aneiid^it  ttagfinM  be  amis.^  to  notice 
his  etK/^fSB*  I'Hia.  oiot  hossBe-'to  iiia  iaine ;  ihougL  a  eareiest 
reader,  He  was  a^cuaous  obsewer;  and  thou^  a  mere  pretender 
to  ancient  literaUure^  a  meet  indefetigtble^  enterpiiar^y  and  sa« 
facious  traveller. 


*  •  • 
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0*er  such  abelples8  crew ;  nor  tfapugfat  they  wrong, 
Nor  could  the  event  be  doubtful,  where  a  throng 
Of  drunken  revellers,- stammering,  reeling-ripe, 
And  capering  to  a  sooty  minstrers  pipe, 
Coarse  unguents, chaplets,  flowers, on  thisside fight; 
On  that,  keen  hatred,  and  deliberate  spite ! 

At  first  both  skies,  though  eager  to  engage, 
With' taunts  and  jeers,  the  heralds  of  their  rage, 
Bldw  up  tlieir  mutual  fury ;,  and  anon. 
Kindled  to  madness,  with  loud  shouts  rush  on ;  * 
Deal,  though  unarmed,  their  vengeanoe  blindly 
round,  {wound. 

And,  with  clench'd  fists,  priftt  many  a  ghastly 
Then  might  you  see,  amid  the  desperate  fray,   ' 
Features  disfigured,  noses  tofn  away, 
Hands,  where  the  gore  of  mangled  eyes  yet  reeks, 
And  jaw-bones  starting  through  the  cloven  cheeks ! 

But  this  is  sport,  mere  children's  play,  they  cry — 
As  yet  beneath  their  feet  no  bodies  lie ; 
And,  to  what  purpose,  should  such  armies  fight 
The  cause  of  heaven,  if  none  be  slain  outright  ? 
Roused  at  the  thought,  more  fiercely  they  engage, 
With  stones,  the  weapons  of  intestine  rage  ; 
Yet  not  precisely  such,  to  tell  you  true,  • 
As  Turnus  erst,  or  mightier  Ajax,  threw ; 


Ver.  72.  On  that,  keen  iatrtd  ^.]  Holydfty  supposes  that 
the  IVntyrited  envied  tlie  good  cheer  of-  theOnibites ;  and  there* 
fqreJelVon.tben^3Rrithr;siich.fary.  But  iadc/y^  thetextis  opposed 
to^Mic,  .Each  Wor(|  ig  plaoed..«t  tbebuMi.or  themustjer-roU  of 
the  respective  aroues.  Tlua  persoaificatioo-^f,  the. combatants  is 
spirited  and  pleasant  in  theongiiMl;.hiii  BeoeHanly  loses,  much 
of  iu  effect  ia  the  translation. 
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Nor  quite  so  large  as  that  two-handed  stpne^<      . 
Which  bruised  iEneas  on  the  huckle*bone;^ 
But  such  as  men,  in  our  degenerate  days,  * 

Ah,  how  unlike  to  theirs !  make  shift  to  laj^e.     .  > 
Even  in  his  time,  Maeonides  could  trace  .  t 

Some  diminution  of  the  human  race  ; 
Now  earth,  grown  old  and  frigid,  rears  with  pain 
A  pigmy  brood,  a  weak  and  wicked  train ; 

Ve  r  .  94.  Ahf  hffio  unlike  to  theirs  !  make  shift  to  raise,']  "  There 
prevailed,"  says  Dr.  John&on  in  his  life  of  Milton, ''  an  opinion  in 
his  time,  that  the  world  was  in  its  decay,  and  that  we  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  produced  in  the  decrepitude  of  nature."  The 
Dr.  probably  meant  to  confine  his  observation  to  this  country  : 
the  opinion,  however,  was  universal,  and  prevailed  many  thousand 
years  before  Milton  was  bom ;  and  seems  derived  from  a  natural 
predilection  in  the  aged  for  the  companions  ot  their  youth ;  or 
perhaps  from  an  unconscious  recurrence  to  the  longevity  of  the 
antediluvian  worid.  *'  Few  and  evil,''  says  the  Patriarch,  with 
pathetick  simplicity,  '^  few  and  evil  have  been  the  days  of  the 
years  of  my  life,  and  have  not  attained  to  the  days  of  the  years  of 
the  life  of  my  fathers,  in  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage.'' 

Homer  seems  to  place  the  maxirnvm  of  hunmn  strength  auri  ac- 
tivity at  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war,  when  Nestor  had  already 
observed  a  decline  of  both.  VVhere.it  really  should  be  placedy  we 
shall  never  know,  though  we  all  agree,  as  we  advance  ia  years, 
that  it  must  be  thrown  back  a  little.  As  for  Juvenal,  he  is  plea&ed 
to  be  facetious,  as  usual.  1  am  glad,  however,  that  while  he  was 
indulging  a  smile  at  Homer's  expense,  he  did  not  overlook  Virgil, 
who,  in  copying  him,  manifests  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  taote. 
These  are  the  passages : 

■  •  it  x,HiMtiM9  XoeCi  x^ip* 

**    '  saxum  circurospicit  ingens  :— 

**  Vix  ilhad  lecti  bis  sex  cervice.subirent,     ,>  ,<   a  * 
*^  Qlialia  nunc  hominom  producii  coipora^t^UnA." 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is;  but,  generally'  speak?n|,'Vii^irs  he- 
roes have  always  appeared  to  mc  less  striking,  in  tneir  qualities 
both  of  body  and  of  mind,  than  those  of  Homer ;  yet  they  pcifdrm 
greater  feats  i!ipon  occasion. 


Whkhjt^^y^  go4«  who  i»?rks  iheiir  piissioo^,  vile,  ^ 
Regards  with  l^u^t^,  tho«gh  hei  k»tl^  the  while. 

B^.(i0foui^.ca9}hatafits. . Withvni'iiiSttpplteft .' 
Inforced,  4W  Ten^!ritea  feel  their  cotitgig^  moi 
And  wave  iheir  swords,  and,  kindling  at  iJfce  sight,  -' 
Press  on*  w4  writfa  f«ll  rage  renew  the  fighlwf  J^ 
Tibs;  Ocbbitei  flee  t  they  follow  :^in  the  rear,^  e. 

A  lucklesB  in^retch,  confounded  by  bis  fear*  ■    -•  •   ^  ■ 
Trips,  apd  f>lU  hes^long :  with  loud  yelit^g  cv ies, 
The:paak  ru$h  in,  and  seize  him  as  helies^^tv 

Aiid.now  the  conquerours,  none  to  disappeiat    ' 
Of  the  dire  banquet,  tear  him  jomt  by  joint, .  •  .^  *  •  *  < 
And  dole  him  round ;  the  boneSf  yet  wiumiitheygnaw,  : 
And  champ  the  6esh  that  heaves  berfeaftk  their  jaw.  . 
They  >vant  no  cook  to  dress  it — !twoitld  be  long, 
And  appetite  is  keen,  and  rage  is  strong. 
And  here,  Volusius,  I  rejoice  at  least, 
That  fire  was  unprofaned  by  this  cure'd  feast, 

Vsa.  109'  ^nd  now  the  con^roursj  ^c]    This,  and  wliat  it^r 
mediately  follows,  19  not  nauch  unlike  a  passage  of  terrible  subfi-  t 
mity  in  that  noble  fragment,  the  Shield  of  Hercules : 

^n{i>if  fi^o^  vi^  w%%\%rrw*  wa^m  ¥m^'  »irr« 
AtfJM  iM?M9  irtiiw*  09  h  fTfvrot  fitfj^aTottit 

B<MV«rtf;(a(fM7aXiir.  v,  254. 

Ver.  115.  Jind  here,  Vohuius,  ^c,]  I  cannot  see  Ae  piiiport 
of  this  apostrophe  to  Volusius.  It  is  not,  indeed,  unilS!|Al  with  our 
author )  w)if  D  he  is  ridiculing  one  species  of  superstition,  tto  Mani- 
fest something  like  teudernoss  for  another;  but  e?en  this  eopdce 
could  not  iuflueiiet  him  here ;  for  the  RomaM^fared  little  for  fire, 
and  4h^  Egyptians,  I  believe,  still  less.    . 

The  mysteries  of  Mithra  were  neithetunknown,r  nor  unpractised 
at  Romey  when  Juvenal  wrote :  if  his  friend  was  attached  to  thein> 
a  compliment  might  be  intended ;  though,  even  III  that  case,  the 
introduction  of  Prometheus  would  sherfr  a  want  of  judgment.  I  can  " 
thiiik  of  nothing  to  the  purpose.  *" 


I 

Fire,'¥a^f<^  h<6aV^^  *  arid  you  ^tl^  sii»Si^§^''  ' 

-r— Bi^thwie-v^hDi^fltured  cm  thc'ateaw;'swd 
They  Jievefr.:fttf-^-<ni  aught  so  Sweet  tiefWil^^^-'^^^^'iS 
Nor  <lid  tht  reKA  charm  the  6rtt  alolie^  ^ '^^  h^A 
Those  who.arrived  too  late  for  fletfh  «r  IbftHtpo  '?f*i^ 
Stoop'd  down,  and  scraping  where  tfa^Wt^dfh'liavIT 
With  savage  pleasure  lick'd  the  gory  plate ! "  [lab,  ^ 

The  Vascons  once  (the  story  yet  is  rife) 
With  such  dire  sustenance  prolonged  their  life; 
But  then  the  caase  was  different':  Fortune  thete^ 
Proved  adverse:  they  had  bom  the  extremes  of  war, 
Tfav  rage  offominre,  the  still-watchful  foe. 
And-  all  the  ills  beleagured  cities  know. 
(An4  ndthmg  less  should  prompt  mankind  to  use 
Such  desperate  means.)  Let  this  their  crime  excuse. 
For  after  every  root  and  herb  were  gone, 
And  every  ahraent  to  hunger  known ;  ^ 

When  their  lean  frames,  and  cheeks  of  sallow  hue^^ 
Struck  even  the  foe  with  pity  at  the  view, 
And  all  were  re^dy  thefr  own  flesh  to  tear, 
They  first  adventured  oii^'this  horrtd  fare. 

ViLK.  125.  The  Voiccns  once,  4*«*]  Tbc'Vascotis  wei<  a  people 
in  the  n^tl^-^aaijt  of  Spain,  who  109k  pact  with  Saitotriiis»  |tii4  stQpi 
a  leagaqd-simfsiiMiegi^^omCn*  Pompey  aad  MeU»Uu&.  Holyday 
says  tbAft  8f:f|ori)i»70omp^Ued  th«se  two  chieA  to  raiaer  the  si^gp, 
afittr  their  £yipit^«h44  been  feduced  toa  state  of  the  mottdieadful 
necessity;  butuVM'>MaK*.<iib.  vu^ 6).)  wh^  aUo  ioeatiom  the  ca- 
lamities of  the  besieged,  spealc»,of  tlwtg«iimil^.a}i)ead^d«ad: 
Hamm  (tbf»  IKiraw^iitiDes)  tnmm  perikmciam.  mcouHnmli^fi^ciMore 
CalagutrUanarttm^jBeerabilu  impktoi  suptrgrumtii^;  qmiu  4^  #>tf^ 
^eoerantim  intetvmpti  Sartorii  ^kteribn/a^  cbsidime  Cn»  Pompmifrui* 
tranteslfiiem_  piutarentf  quia  mMumJom  ddiud  m  u^  eantm  tvf^r* 
prai  gnimalf  uxores  9ua$  natasque  ad  usum  nrfarutjkfU  vericmnt. 
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And  surely  every  god  wpuld  pity  grant, 
To  men  so  worn  by  wretchedness  and  want, 
And  evei^  the  very  ghosts  of  those  they  ate, 
Absolve  theni)  mindful  of  their  dreadful  state ! 

True,  we  are  wispr  ;  and,  by  Zeno  taught, 
Know  life  itself  may  be  too  dearly  bought ; 
But  the  poor  Vascoa,  in  that  early  age, 
Knew  nought  of  Zeno,  or  the  Stoick  page. — 
Now,  thanks  to  Greece  and  Rome,  in  wisdom's  robe 
The  bearded  tribes  rush  forth,  and  seize  the  globe  : 
Already  lea,rned  Qaul  aspires  to  teach 
Your  British  orators  the  art  of  speech ; 
And  Thule,  blessings  on  her!  seems  tosay. 
She'll  hire  a  gpod  grammarian,  cost  what  may. 
The  Vascons.  then,  who  thus  prolong'd  their  breath. 
And  the  Saguutines,  true,  like  them,  to  death, 

Ver.  119.  Already  learned  Gaut  ^-c]  Could'  any  one  suppose 
•that  a  writer  of  eminence  would  serious! j  fix  on  a  passagjB  like  this, 
to  proVe  the  migration  of  oratory  from  France  to  Britain  ?  Yet 
this  is  done  by  La  Bletteiie^  in  his  observations  on  the  life  of 
Agricola  1— and  the  Frenchman  seems  to  derive  no  little  vanity 
from  the  circumstance.  Certainly,  '*  if  two  men  ride  upon  ahorse, 
one  must  ride  behind  :"  and  yet  I  doubt  whether  Gaul,  with  all 
her  boasted  prie^^eminence,  passed  in  Juvenal's  mind  for  a  much 
more  enlightened  spot  than  Britain.  The  fact  is,  that  he  laughs 
at  both. 

•Bat  >apropos  6f  La  Bfetteriei  How*  would  his  patriotick 
tfhimpii  have  increased,  if  it  had  luckily  occurred  to  him  that, 
near  a  thousand  years  after  our  author's  time,  **  learned  Gaul'' 
had  still  the  advantage  of  Britain !  One  of  Abelard's  correspond 
detltsv  about"  the  'middle  of  the  twelfth  oentiiry,  coMphments  him 
upon  the  generM  resort  tft  his  leofiires ;  and  ttdd#,  as  the  most  ex- 
traoHinAry  eveiH  of  idl,  that  even  Britain  pufpoted  sending  her 
brute  beasts  to  be  instro^fed  by  fwrn^rfemuNt  BrittmiM  9wa  aynma* 
Ha  cnnhettda  destkt^ai  f 

VEft.  154.  And  the  Saguntinesp  ^c.^  Saguntum  was  destroyed 
by  Hauni(>al,  alter  one  of  the  most  dreadful  sieves*  on  record. 
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Brave  too,  like  them,  but  by  wpr^JllsSiAducd, 
Had  some  sii^all  plea  for  tibis  d^tiea^ed  food. 
Diana  first,  and  1^  us  4odbl  j\^  inor^ 
The  barbarous  rites  w^  disbelifeved  of  yor^,  * 
Reared  her  dread  altar  near  |h^  T^tfrick  flbod,    ' 
And  ask*d  the  sacrifice  of  h^uman  blood : 
Yet  there,  the  victim  only  lost  his  life, 
And  fear'd  no  cruelty  beyond  thei knife. 
Far,  far  more  savage,  Egypt's  frantick  train, 
They  butcher  first,  and^then  devour  the  slain ! 
But  say,  what  cause  impeird  them  to  proceed, 
What  siege,  what  famine,  to  this  monstrous  deed  ? 
What  could  they  more,  had  Nile  refused  to  risfe, 
And  the  soil  gaped  with  ever-glowing  skies. 
What  could  they  more,  the  guilty  Flood  to  shame, 
And  heap  opprobrium  on  his  hateful  name ! 


Juvenal  speaks  of  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans>  so  does  Valerias 
Maximus,  and  in  a  way  which  shows  that  he  felt  it.  After  ob« 
serving  that  the  citizens  made  a  flaming  pyre  of  their  most  valua- 
ble effects,  on  which  they  voluntarily  threw  themselves,  and  were 
consumed ;  he  adds,  Crediderim  tunc  Ipsam  Fidem,  hutnana  negotia 
speculaniemf  mctstum  gessissevultum  ;  perseoerantissimum  sui  cultuM 
iniqwe  fortunm  judkiOf  tarn  acerbo  ejritu  damnai$tm  cemenUm. 
Lab.  vi«  c.  6, 

Vaa.  169*  What  could  tlUy  more,  the  guiUy  Flood  to  ^ikame^i^J] 

"  —  anne  aliam,  terra  Memphitlde  sicca, 

*'  Invidiam  fkcerent  tioletrtl  surgere  NSlo  f^ 

»  • 

*^  None  of  the  coouiientatorsy^  Dr.  Jortin  observes^  ''  at. least 
none  of  those  wliom  Ueniui|itt»  hath  pubU&hed,  .uoder»taQ(d  (ho 
sense  of  this  phrase."  .  The.  same  may.  be  §gid  of  the  Uansbilora : 
Holy  day  t  always  leai;n<(4»jseidam  inoorreci,  thus  renders  it:    . 


a 


By  what  fact 


**  Could  they  have  more  made  their  kind  Milus  slow 
'^  To  rise  and  their  parch'd  Memphian  land  o'er-flow  ?** 
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Lo !' Wbattbe  ^afrage  hordes  of  Scythia,  Thrace, 
Gaul,  Britain^,'  never  dared, — done  hj  a  race 
Of  puny  dirfibrAs,  who,  with  fingers  frail. 
Ply  the  ilgiht  oiiK  and  raise  the  little  sail,  ' 

In  painted  "pan^'I  What  tortures  can  the  tnind 
Surest  forthiBcreants  of  this  abject  kind, 
Whomi»pite  iftipeird  worse  horrours  to  pursue, 
Than'  fttmine,  in  its  deadliest  form,  e'er  knew ! 

Stapylton : 

**  For  which  methinks  their  Mempbian  Nile  should  grow 
'    •*  hkUr  a  rage,  and  cte3c  to  overflow.** 

Biyden:.  -  ^^  ^*  '\  ^.' 

**  Or  did,  the  misci^Qts  ^  this  conjuring  speUv  '    ' 

V  In  time  of  drought  to  make  the  Nile  to  swell  ?'' 

It  is  tne  more  extraordinary  that  the  meaning  should  have  .been 
so  generally  mistaken,  'as  ^i  is  completely  ascertaintxl  by  a  passage 
in  Petroniu^ :  Nqm  auod  invidiamjacis  nobiSf  ingemtos^  hofiettoifule 
€lammuR)f  "^vide  ne '  deteriorem  facias  confidentia  causani.  p.  37 ^» 
The  same  expression,  and  precisely  Id  the  sakne  sense,  is  found  in 
Ovid:  ,       -|     ^  .1  , 

''  Utquc  parum  JQStae  nimlumque  in  peflice  sxvas, 
,        <'  Ittvidlthi  f^rc  Deae."  .  Met.  lib.  iv.  IS^iS. 

They  excited  Aji^  publick  odipm  against  the  goddess  for  her  ex- 
cessive cruelty;  this  is  the  purport  of  the  phrase  in  Juvenal;  and 
this  I  have  endeavoured  to  express  in  the  translation. 

Vaa.*  )7du  In  pamted  pami  Sift.]  Boats  made  of  ckj  hardened 
in  the  fire,  ^pd  varnished,  so  as  to  be  water  tight.  These /itafie 
teitiB  are  catachrestically  taken  from  Virgil's  description  of  the 
^kljde^peopltc  Bttifcumfkiis  vekUmrsua  runt  fiuudif*  GrAngaens 
is  puzzled  to  know  how  they  could  possibly  float.  He  might  easily 
have  made  the  experiment.  They  floated  very  well'dc^n  the 
tranquil  ^current  of  the  Nile;  and  Strabo  tells  m  that  he  saw  many 
of  them.pJi  ,their  passage  from  Upper  to  l^ower  Egypt.  The  only 
circumfttance,  worth  noticing  in  diis  place*  is  the  miserable  shtfb 
to  winch  this  nation  was  reduced  ^its  absolute  want  of  timber. 
£wn  under  the  Greeks,  when  they  efijoyied^:a  transient  ^eamr^f 
piYWR^rity,  their  inttnud  communicatioiis  were  carried  on  in  Ok 
noes  tiiat- would  disgrace  the  New  Zealanders.  The  Ptolemies, 
indj^v  \ad  vessels  of  a  considerable  tiae  in  the  Afedit^Raaeann 
hut  these  c^me,  as  they  still  do^  from  Cyprus,  Rhodesi  ^c* 


u03 1  •  Cj*-.««4i- 
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.NfTVRE,  vJiP  gav^w  tears,  %^f|riilane  :^ 

And  'tis  fjjr  r>Qbleslli5C»«p:.,Xlii^s,feid^M5  flyrq   C 
To  wipe  t]3[§^ropsfr(Hn  soriK)BH»gft'iB«cUhip*9  ^ 
SorrfwipgX)t¥-sftlv«s  ^  to  w^iLlt^f  R WftJ^qs!* s^a(?,   • 
And  sympathiTC..in  tb$  ^TPPft'dj^^ifcaf^  fo^uS 
CompeU'd  his  treacbfemua  gu»pJ}3iB  ^»?(eqMftftlW 
While  many  a  sliosjc r  lys  blopiping  c]Myif  ditYtC 
And  through  his  scattered  tresses,  wet  with  tears^ 
A  doubtful  face,  or  boy  or  girl's,  appears. 
As  Nature  bids,  we  sigh,  whe^,som'e,brigl)|;4Kiaid 
Is,  ere  her  spousals,  to  the  pyre  conveyed ;  n 
Some  babe— 4>y  fate's  inekdrabie  doom,^  ^-' 

Just  shown  on  earth,  and  hurried  to  the  tomb* 

f  .... 

For  who,  that  to  the  sanctity  aspires, 
Which  Ceres,  for  her  secret  rites,  requires, 
Feels  not  another*s  woes  t  this  marks  our  bii^h ; 
The  great  distinction  from  the  beasts  of  earth : 
And  therefore,— gifted  witb  Mpcriour  powers^ 
And  capable  of  things  divine,— -'tis  ours, 
To  learn,  and  practise,  every. vsiefulart,    ., 
And  from  high  heaven,  deduce. that  better  part, 
That  moral  sense^  denied  to  creature's  prone, 
And  downward  bent,  and  found  with  man^Ione  !--<^ 

Vaa*  193..   vT<y  *■        I  to  ike  tmnk]  Et  mifiOr  igAe 

rogp:  u  e«  tooitliltle  >lbr>  the  fiineral  pile.  The  bo4i<^  of  thole 
intants  whe^rdied  before  the  seventh^  month  -  «f«re>not  ftumed,  but 

.  committed  ^Q  .earth  iKshhoul;  aarrifice  or  solermiity  ef  any  kii^d. 

^•Cioeto  sayt  tkat4i.wiiiitiot  uaval^oweep  iorthenn';  and  PlutKrch, 

)4I|[.bis!Con8oktion^^^)lns;-^fe^  endeKtmiivto^iAodierate'h^f  grifef 
ler  her  chiUij^^a  nfeoeoceriajthr p^taitifig  pAGtica*:  .f^ivetialy 
haweiiei'4  wilU  hia  jowuii  good  seoBe,  produces  4hi^m£feieiing  ciN 

.  cuiB»taMflc^|4  $b^vtheif>^faevjof  i9ioopbiltica«»d  «ab^  dver  tke 
refinemq0^$&e9fvpwtoin. ,    >  r^  '  ii»  •    »  :    ^  • »  >^  >  •**-*  i'  '^  a, 
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For  He,  win  gave  this  vast  machine  to  roll, 
Breathed    LIKE    in  them,  in    us   a   REAsONl^fo 

SOUL  ; 
That  kindred  feelings  might  our  state  improve, 
And  mutual  wants  conduct  to  mutual  love ; 
Woo  to  one  spot  the  scattered  hordes  of  men,  * 
From  their  old  forest,  and  paternal  den ; 
Raise  the  fair  dome,  extend  the  social  line. 
And,  to  our  mansions,  those  of  others  join. 
Join  too  oUr  faith^  our  confidence  to  theirs, 
And  sleep,  relying  on  the  general  cares : 
In  war,  thateach  to  each  support  might  lend, 
When  wounded,  succour,  and  when  fall'n,  defend ; 
At  the  same  trumpet's  clangor  rush  to  arms, 
By  the  same  wails  be  shelter*d  from  alarms. 
Near  the  same  towers  the  foe's  incursions  wait, 
And  trust  our  safety  to  one  common  gate. 
—But  serpents  now  more  links  of  concord  bind : 
The  crael  leopard  spares  his  spotted  kind ; 
No  lion  drinks  a  weaker  lion's  gore. 
No  boar  expires  beneath  a  stronger  boar ; 
In  leagues  of  friendship,  tigers  roam  the  plain, 
And  bears  with  bears  perpetual  peace  maintain. 
While  man,  alas !  flesh'd  in  the  dreadful  trade. 
Forges  without  remorse  the  murderous  blade, 
On  that  dire  anvil,  where  primxval  skill. 
As  yet  untaught  a  brother's  blood  to  spill, 

VsE.  2S0.  The  cruel  leopard  ^c.'}  **  This  is  prettily  said,  but 
without  tnith  :  since  the  male  beasts  of  every  kind  fight  together, 
when  hunger  or  lust  stimulates  them ;  and  act,  in  this  retpect» 
just  as  if  they  were  men/'  4ortin.  Crit.  Rem.  And  this  too  is 
prettily  said. 
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Wrought  only  what  pure  nature  would  allow, 
Goads  for. the  ox,  and  coulters  for  tlie  plough ! 

Even  this  is  trifling :  we  have  seen  a  rage, 
Too  fierce  for  murder  only  to  assuage ; 
Seeil  a  whole  state  their  victim  piecemeal  tear. 
And  count  each  quivering  limb  delicious  fare. 

O,  could  the  Samian  Sage  these  horrours  see, 
What  would  he  say,  or  to  what  deserts  fleei 
Who  animal,  like  human,  flesh  declined, 
And  scarce  indulged  in  pulse— of  every  kind ! 

Ver.  238.  And  scarce  indulged  in  pulse-^^of  every  kind!]  Ju« 
venal  alludes  to  the  popular  story  of  Pythagoras  forbidding  his 
fojlowers  the  use  of  beans. 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  various  conjectures  of  the 
learned  respecting  the  origin  of  this  singular,  and  supentitious 
piece  of  abstinence :  no  two  of  them  agree  together,  and  all  seem 
equally  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  For  myself,  when  I  consider 
many  parts  of  this  man's  character,  as  it  is  to  be  collected  from 
a  variety  of  writers,  and  find  him,  in  mathematicks,  in  astronomy, 
in  theology,  many  centuries  beyond  his  age,  I  am  almost  tempted 
to  regard  these  tales,  respecting  his  veneration  or  abhorrence  for 
this  or  that  particular  kind  of  pulse,  as  the  invention  of  later 
times.  Instead,  therefore,  of  wasting  our  ingenuity  on  endless 
conjectures,  we  should  do  better,  perhaps,  to  call  to  mind  the 
history  of  the  golden  tooth,  and  be  previously  certified  of  the 
existence  of  the  fact ! 


SATIRE   XVI. 


SHE  Argument  of  this  Satire  may  be  summarily  despatched^ 
Under  a  pretettce  of  pointing  out  to  his  friend  Gallus  the  advan* 
tages  of  a  military  state^  the  author  attacks^  with  considerable 
spiritf  the  exclusive  privileges  which  the  army  had  acquired  or 
usurped^  to  the  manifest  ii^ury  of  the  civil  part  of  the  com* 
munity. 

The  outline  presented  scope  for  a  picture  not  unworthy  of  the 
pencil  of  Juvenal ;  and,  indeed,  what  is  touched  rf  it,  posses^s  at 
times  a  considerable  degree  of  merit.  Much,  hou^ever^  yet  remained 
to  bellied  up,  when  the  writer,  as  if  alarmed  at  the  boldness  of  his 
own  design,  hurried  on  the  conclusion,  with  an  abruptness  uhich 
mars  the  whole  effect. 


Hh 


SATIRE    XVI. 


U   iMitil    \»h   llilllIlM    I  hi    iiU    ■><   nuiii  ii»^ 


TO  QALliUS. 

V.  1—4. 

W  HO  can  recount  the  advantages  that  wait. 
My  Callus,  on  the  Military  State  ? — 
For  let  me  once«  beneath  a  lucky  star, 
Faint  as  I  am  of  heart,  and  new  to  war, 

Satire  xvi.]  When  this  work  was  first  given  to  the  press»  I 
was  persuaded,  no  less  from  internal  evidence,  than  from  a  review 
of  the  limes  in  which  he  lived,  that  the  present  Satire  was  not 
the  work  of  Juvenal.  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion,  though  in 
conformity  to  the  usual  pn^ctice,  a  translation  of  it  is  now  sub* 
joined.  There  is,  indeed,  some  approach  to  his  manner  in  two 
or  three  instances^  but  every  where  a  want  of  his  force  and  va- 
riety—-of  the  latter,  more  particularly :  after  a  preparation  for  a 
divibion  of  the  subject,  we  have  only  one  idea  throughout,  while 
the  composition  itself  is  neither  vivid  nor  skilful. 

Nothing  can  be^bote  amosing,  ia  general,  than  the  conjectures 
of  the  commentators  on  its  origin,  &c.  I  am  chiefly  entertained, 
however,  by  those  of  Calderinus.  He  imagines,  and  I  regret  to 
say  that  he  has  **  drawn  in  some  better  natures,''  that  Juvenal 
wrote  it  for  the  sake  of  putting  the  change  upon  Paris  !  Paris  (as 
every  one  knows)  seat  bim  to  Egypt  with  a  military  command, 
under  a  specious  pretence  of  doing  him  honour ;  and  Juvenal,  not 
to  be  outdone  by  the  actor,  extols  the  advantages  of  the  army,  lest 
Paris  should  find  out  that  he  had  made  him  miserable,  (which, 
says  Calderinus,  he  mightily  wished,  quod  tnarime  optaveritf)  and 
triumph  in  the  success  of  his  artiBce.  And  this  drivelling  tale  b 
told  of  Juvenal !  And  every  plodding  commentator  from  Calde- 
rinus to  Heaninius  could  discover  the  irony ;  yet  Paris,  of  whose 

HhS 
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But  join  the  campi  and  that  ascendant  hour 
Shall  lord  it  o*er  my  fate  with  happier  power. 
Than  if  a  line  from  Venus  should  commend 
My  suit  to  Mars,  or  Juno  stand  my  friend  ! 

And  first,  of  benefits  which  all  may  share : 
'Tis  somewhat — that  no  citizen  shall  dare 
To  strike  you, or,  though  struck, return  the  blow: — 
But  wave  the  wrong ;  nor  to  the  Praetor  show 

r 

sagacity,  by  their  own  accounts,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  meanly, 
must  swallow  the  deception,  and  be  mortified  at  the  vaunted 
happiness  of  the  new-made  soldier  !  pudetf  pudet : — but  the  fa- 
vourite opinion  that  this  little  piece  was  written  by  Juvenal,  in 
consequence  of  the  military  '*  greatness  thrust  upon .  him,"  can 
only  be  supported  by  these  or  similar  absurdities. 

Schurzfleisch  accounts  for  the  humbled  style  of  this  Satire,  by 
supposing  it  to  be  produced  when  Juvenal  was  far  advanced  \ii 
life,  valde  scncm;  yet  to  this  remote  period  the  commentators 
attribute  the  production  of  his  most  spirited  and  finished  works  I 
Is  it  hot  better  to  acquiesce  iu  the  reasonable  conjecture  of  Plath- 
ner,  that  some  ancient  poet  (he  was  not  a  mean  one) '  amused 
himself  with  writing  this  piece,  in  the  name  of  Juvenal,  to  give 
support  to  the  popular  tale  of  his  banishment  ?  He  knows  but 
little  of  literary  history,  who  can  think  such  a  circumstance  either 
singular  or  improbable. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this,  I  am  more  and  more  connnced, 
that  the  oft  repeated  narrative  of  Juvenal's  life  is  a  tissue  of  idle 
and  contradictory  fables. 

Vek.  7*  Than  if  a  line  from  Venus  should  commend 

My  suit  to  MarSfOr  Juno  stand  my  friend/]  His  mis- 
tress and  his  mother.     I'his  passage  is  intricate  and  tautological' 
in  the  original :  there  is,  however,  something  of  the  humour,  if 
not  of  the  spirit  of  Juvenal  in  it. 

Vee.  9-  And  first  y  of  benefits  which  all  may  share:']  i.e.  all 
the  soiJiery  :  meaning,  as  1  conceive,  the  impunity  with  which 
they  may  insult  the  citizens,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger of  obtaming  justice  in  a  cause  where  they  are  parties.  This 
does  not  please  Ruperti,  who  explains  it,  of  benefits  common  to 
the  whole  people,  civil  and  military  :  but  can  this  be  so  ?  a  dis- 
tinction seems  intended  in  the  very  next  sentence:  the  line,  how- 
ever, is  not  very  explicitly  marked. 
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His  teeth  dash*d  out/  his  face  deform'd  with  gore, 
And  eyes,  no  skill  can  promise  to  restore ! 

A  Judge,  if  to  the  camp  your  plaints  you  bear, 
Coarse  shod,  and  coarser  greaved,  awaits  you  there: 
fiy  antique  law  proceeds  the  cassock*d  sage, 
And  rules  prescribed  in  old  Camiilus*  age ; 

To  ml,  %et  0iAttiet0  ^tdt  no  famgn  fKnt% 
l^or  pleati  to  mtp  t^axst,  itnti^out  i^  tunt^. 

O  nicely  do  Centurions  sift  the  cause, 
When  buff  and  belb-men  violate  the  laws ! 
And  amply,  if  with  reason  we  complain, 
Is,  doubtless,  the  redress  our  injuries  .gain ! 
Even  so : — but  the  whole  legion  are  our  foes, 
And,  with  determined  aim,  the  award  oppose. 
^*  These  snivelling  rogues  take  special  pleasure  still, 
*^  To  make  the  punishment  outweigh  the  ilL" 
So  runs  the  cry  ;  and  he  must  be  possest 
Of  more,  Vagellius,  than  thy  iron  breast, 

/ 

Ver.  15.  A  Judgey  ^c.}  This  is  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  ve- 
nerable bench  of  a  camp.  The  coarse  shoes  and  greaves  (calceus 
ct  grandes  suntfj  and  the  cassock,  intimate,  at  once,  the  con- 
temptuous and  indecent  manner,  in  which  the  military  tribunal 
usually  assembled  to  hear  and  redress  the  complaints  of  the  citi- 
sens.  The  law  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  line,  was  made  by  M. 
Furius  Camillus  at  the  siege  of  Veis,  when  it  was  found  neces- 
sary for  the  service,  to  prevent  the  men  from  following  their  suits 
at  Rome. 

Ver.  21.  O  nicefy  do  Centurions  Sf^c]  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
I  think,  but  that  the  whole  of  this  is  ironical.  Dryden,  however, 
gives  it  a  serious  turn ;  and  so,  I  observe,  does  the  last  translator ; 

Most  wisely,  therefore,  to  Centurions  yicld« 
Those  who  complain  of  brothers  of  the  field,  6ic, 

Owen  understands  it  as  I  do;  and,  in  fact,  the  spirit  of  the  satire 
is  lost  in  any  other  way. 

Vbr,  30.  Of  more,  VageUm^  SfC.I  Of  this  intrepid  advocate 
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Who  braves  their  ^nger,  and  with  t&t  poor  toes. 
Defies  such  countless  hosts  of  hdbcMnr>d  shoes. 

Who  so  niatutor*d  in  the  ways  of  Home  ? — 
'Or « who  90  true  a  Pylades,  to  conae 
Within  the  lines?— 00:  let  thy  tears  be  dried^ 
Nor  ask  that  kindness,  whidh  mvstibe  denied. 
For  when  the  ijtnixt  exdaimsi  *«  Yoiar  wjoreM, 

fcereV 
Let  that  firm  friend,  disrt  man  ^cC  men  appear, 
And  testify  birt  what  he  saw  and  lieard. 
And  I  pronounce  him,  worthy  of  the  beard 
And  hair  of  our  forefathers !  You  may  find 
False  witnesses  against  an  honest  hind, 
Easier  than  true,  (and  who  their  fears  can  blame  ?) 
Against  a  soldier's  purse,  a  soldier*s  fame ! 

But  there  are  other  benefits,  my  friend, 
And  greater,  which  the  sons  of  war  attend : 
Should  a  litigious  neighbour  bid  me  yield 
My  vale  irriguous,  and  paternal  field ; 
Or  from  my  bounds  the  sacred  landmark  tear, 
To  which,  with  each  revolving  svn,  i  bear, 

nothing  b  known  but  that  he  was  of  Mutina.     Stapyltoa  calls 
'hiih  ^*  a  desperate  ass/^  and  it  is,  indeed,  probable  that  his  cele- 
brity arose  from  undertakk^  some  cause,  in  which  more  than  bis 
**  toes"  were  hazarded.  , 

Ver.  49*  Or  from  my  bounds  the  sacred  landmark  tear^  SfC^ 
In  the  infancy  of  agriculture,  when  artificial  boundaries,  hedges, 
walls,  &c.  were  unknown,  laige  stones,  set  up  at  certain  distances, 
separated  the  lands  of  one  proprietor  from  those  of  another.  As 
these  were  easily  displaced,  it  became  necessary  to  secure  them  by 
extraordinary  precaution.  Dreadful  threats  were  accordingly 
denounced  against  such  as  removed  them,  in  the  old  world,  and 
*'  Cursed  be  he  that  removeth  his  neighbour's  landmark,"  was 
,  probably  found  in  the  religious  code  of  evgry  nation.     When  men 
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In  pious  dvity  tQ  ib«  gf atefu}  soil. 
My  humble  oSqrjpgS)  hooiey,  m^al,  gn4  oil ; 
Or  a  yUe  4^I^tor  my  fii^  glwns  wjiirh^tgndi 
Deny  his  ^ig^^i  and  »^JMfie  ipis  hwd  £ 


fell  40  idolatry,  «udi  conuniiiaticms  loet  their  teirpHr,  and  iegis* 
lators  and  priests  were  drivfin  to  other  expedients.  A  god  (Ter* 
minus)  was  created  ;  and  these  mere-stones  were  converted  into 
altars  to  his  name,  and  invested  with  a  sacred  character :  k  was 
consequently  an  act  of  sacrilege  to  stir  them  from  their  pll^:es ; 
and  thus  the  divisions  of  iand»  were  in  a  great  measure,  maintained. 
Of  the  innumerable  superstitions  of  ethnicism,  this  was  at  once 
the  jnost  elegant  and  the  most  useful;  it  was  ^so  one  of  the  most 
innocent :  for  the  offerings  which  were  usually  made  by  the  rus- 
ticks  in  procession^  consisted  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  flowers^ 
fruits,  unguents,  and  the  invariable  concomitants  of  every  s|icri« 
£cet  wine  and  the  salted  cake.  The  fullest  account  of  it  is  in 
Dion.  Halicamaasus :  Bta^  n  yof  nyerra*  thc  ripiMOMK,  ueu  &vv0>r 
•VTOK  tri  Ti»  fUf  ip]/i;^(«p  tf^v*  If  yof  ^loy  iufAOfiluf  nm  A*9^*  ^thm^iii 
ik  hif^S^f  xa»  A\^dK  Tivof  jcapvory  eimofxfl^*  ^^'  XI*  This  annual 
visitatioBy  which  was  perpetuated,  with  the  property  it  protected, 
from  father  to  son,  seems  to  have  endeared  the  rite  to  the  ancients^ 
who  speak  of  it  with  a  d^ree  of  tenderness  and  affection,  which 
they  do  not  always  ejqpress  for  those  qf  a  more  pubbck  aad  im- 
portant nature : 

<'  Nam  veneror,  seu  stipes  babet  desertus  in  agris, 
**  Seu  vetus  in  trivio  florida  sorta  lapis  :^  &c.      Tibvl^ 

The  institution  is  attributed  to  Numa^  by  Plutarch :  the  more 
probable  fiact  is,  that  this  prince  brought  to  the  rude  and  4barba- 
rous  hordes,  whom,  happily  for  themselves,  he  was  called  to 
govern,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  a  more  refined  and  virtuous 
people.  His  denunciations  against  those  who  removed  **  the  sa- 
cred landmark"  are  even  more  severe  thhn  those  of  the  Hebrew 
legislator:  ^*  Qtit  Urminum  exarant,  ipsus  tt  b&ms  sacrei 
nmto." 

The  fathers  are  much  offended  at  this  superstition,  which 
continued  to  a  late  period;  and,  was  not  given  up  without 
a  struggle,  as  the  husbandman  persisted  in  connecting  the  ideal 
•f  a  prosperous  year  with  the  due  observance  of  his  rural 
ceremonies.  Their  futrainations  at  length  prevailed,  and  Pru- 
dentius,  who  witnessed  the  desecration  of  these  landmc^s,  ob- 
aerves  with  $ome  degree  of  triumph  over  the  superstitigus  fears  af 
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Term  after  Term  I  wait,  till  months  be  past^ 
And  scarce  obtain  a  hearing  at  the  last. 
Even  when  the  hour  is  fix'd,  a  thpusand  stays 
Retard  my  suit,  a  thousand  vague  delays : 
The  Cause  is  calFd,  tht  witnesses  attend,     [end  f 
Chairs  brought,  and  cushions  laid — and  there  an 
Caeditius  finds  his  cloak  or  gown  too  hot. 
And  Fuscus  slips  aside,  to  seek  the  pot ; 
Thus,  with  our  dearest  hopes  the  judges  sport. 
And  when  we  rise  to  speak,  dismiss  the  Court! 
But  spear  and  shield  men  may  command  the  hour. 
The  time  to  plead  is  always  in  their  power ; 
Nor  are  their  wealth  and  patience  worn  away 
By  the  slow  drag-chain  of  the  law*s  delay. 

Add  that  the  soldier,  while  his  father  lives. 
And  he  alone,  his  wealth  bequeaths  or  gives; 


the  nisticks,  that  sunshine  and  rain  still  visited  the  earth,  which 
bad  yet  lost  nothing  of  its  pristine  fertility  ! 

« Et  lapis  ilUc 

**  Si  stetit  antiquusy  quern  cingcre  sueverat  error 

"  Fasciolis,  vel  gallinae  pulmone  rigare, 

**  Frangitur,  et  iiuUis  violator  terminus  extis : 

**  Nee  tamen  idcirco  minor  est,  ant  fructus  agelti 

"  Aiit  tempcstatis  dementia  laeta  serenas 

**  Teraperat  aut  pluviis  qui  culta  novalia  ventus/' 

Cotit.  Sym.  1005. 

But  in  his  time,  and,  indeed,  long  before  the  simplicity  of  the 
iiucicnt  worship  had'  been  corrupted  : 

^*  Spai^tur  et  caesa  communis  terminus  agna, 

<*  Nee  queritur  lactens  cum  sibi  porca  datur/'        Ovid, 

The  blood  of  lambs  and  kids  was  now  mingled  m  ith  the  primi- 
tive fruits  and  flowers ;  and,  as  property  was  secured  by  other 
means,  its  abolition  was  no  less  desirable  than  expedient. 
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For  what  by  pay  is  earn*d,  by  plunder  won, 
The  law  declares,  vests  solely  in  the  son, 
Goranus  therefore  sees  his  hoary  sire^ 
To  gain  his  Will,  by  every  art,  aspire ! — 
He  rose  by  service ;  rank  in  fields  obtained, 
And  well  deserved  the  recompense  he  gain*d. 
And  every  prudent  chief  must,  sure,  desire, 
That  still  the  worthiest  should  the  most  acquire  ; 
That  those  who  merit,  their  rewards  should  have, 
Trappings  and  Aains,  and  all  that  decks  the  brave ! 

Vbr.  71*  Por  what  by  pay  is  earned,  SfC.I  This  law,  which  wan  ' 
introduced  so  early  as  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar^  was  meant  to 
encourage  the  soldiery,  the  attachment  of  whom  was  now  become 
ef  importance  to  the  ambitious  chie&  who  contended  for  the 
empire.  The  privileges  which  he  granted,  his  successours  were « 
careful  to  extend,  till  about  the  time  tliis  Satire  was  probably 
written,  nothing  remained  for  them  to  bestow ;  and  the  distri* 
bution  of  favours — imptriuniy  fcaces^  legumes^  omnia — naturally 
changed  hands. 

I  know  nothing  of  Coranus,  who  was  probably  a  soldier  of  for^ 
tune: — but  there  is  something  ludicrous,  amid  the  disgusting 
picture  of  avaricious  depravity,  in  making  a  fiither,  tottering  on 
the  verge  of  the  grave,  (jam  tremulns^)  pay  servile  court  to  a  son, 
in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  in  hopes  to  be  named  his  heir ! 

By  the  law,  or  rather  the.  constitution  of  the  republick,  the 
power  of  a  father  over  a  son  was  unbounded ;  it  extended  not 
only  to  his  property  but  his  person,  and  terminated  but  with  the 
death  of  one  of  the  parties :  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  do 
not  find  many  instances  in  the  Roman  history,  of  its  being 
abused  :  Natural  affection  is  an  excellent  corrector  of  the  ano- 
malies of  tyranny. 

Ver.  77*  ^nd  every  prudent  chief  ij-c.]  O  most  lame  and  im- 
potent conclusion !  To  have  a  bitter  sarcasm  on  the  abuses  t>(  a 
military  despotism  suddenly  terminate  in  a  dull  paneg}Tick  on  a 
soldier,  which  old  Coranus  himself  might  have  delivered,  was 
little  to  be  expected  from  any  man  of  judgment,  and  lea^t  of  all 
from  iuvenal,  whose  genuine  compositions  (a  fact  which  I  strongly 
recommend  to  the  reader's  attention)  invariably  close  with  an 
epigrammatick  smartness;  and  whom,  therefore,  I  am  desirous  of 
exwnorating  from  havingavritten  this  Satire. 
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